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PREFACE 


This  year  is  the  centenary  of  Garibaldi's  birth,  which  took 
place  on  July  4,  1807.  It  is  not  on  this  account  that 
the  present  volume  has  been  written  and  published,  but 
the  coincidence  may  be  an  additional  reason  why  some 
Englishmen  should  be  curious  to  read  about  the  man  for 
whom  their  fathers  entertained  a  passionate  enthusiasm, 
pure  of  all  taint  of  materialism  and  self-interest.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  famous  visit  to  our  country  in  1864,  the 
ovation  which  he  received  was  so  imiversal  and  so  over- 
whelming that  there  was  nothing  in  the  nineteenth  century 
like  it,  except  perhaps  the  Jubilee  procession  of  the  Queen 
herself.  The  feeling  for  Garibaldi  had  by  no  means  become 
universal  among  the  EngUsh  in  1849,  the  3^ear  with  which 
this  book  is  concerned,  but  even  then  Italian  sympathies 
were  stronger  here  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe. 

We  English  retain  to  this  day  the  Uon*s  share  of  Italy's 
gratitude.  Nor  is  the  reason  far  to  seek.  Though  England 
was  not  the  country  which  actually  accomplished  most  for 
Italian  freedom  and  unity,  it  was  the  country  in  Europe 
where  the  passion  for  that  cause  was,  beyond  all  comparison, 
strongest  and  most  disinterested,  and  where  it  will  be  for 
ever  connected  with  such  names  as  B)rron  and  Shelley, 
Palmerston  and  Gladstone,  Browning  and  Swinburne. 

The  attachment  of  our  fathers  to  Garibaldi  grew  out  of 
their  ItaUan  sympathies,  but  it  grew  also  out  of  something 
in  his  personality  peculiarly  captivating  to  the  English, 
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who  saw  in  him  the  rover  of  great  spaces  of  land  and  sea, 
the  fighter  against  desperate  odds,  the  champion  of  the 
oppressed,  the  patriot,  the  humane  and  generous  man,  all 
in  one.  He  touched  a  chord  of  poetry  and  romance  still 
latent  in  the  heart  of  our  city  populations,  so  far  removed 
in  their  surroimdings  and  opportimities  from  the  scenes 
and  actions  of  his  life.  Whether  his  memory  will  now 
appeal  to  the  English  of  a  generation  yet  further  removed 
from  nature,  and  said  to  be  at  once  more  sophisticated 
and  less  idealist  than  the  Victorian,  I  do  not  know.  But 
I  doubt  whether  we  have  really  changed  so  much. 

Certainly  the  help  and  encouragement  in  my  task  which 
I  have  received  from  English  people  leads  me  to  suppose 
that  the  name  of  Garibaldi  can  still  stir  many  hearts  in 
this  island.  Foremost  among  them  I  must  thank  Lord 
Carlisle;  then  Mrs.  Hamilton  King;  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith, 
of  Balliol;  Dr.  Spence  Watson;  Mr.  Hubert  Hall  of  the 
Record  Office ;  the  editor  of  the  *  Illustrated  London 
News ; '  Mr.  Brand,  the  Librarian  of  the  Admiralty ;  Dr. 
F.  S.  Arnold ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Bruce ;  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Ragg ; 
Mr.  BoltcNi  King ;  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  and  many  others, 
some  of  whom  are  mentioned  by  name  in  the  notes  of  this 
book.  Three  persons  have  read  the  proofs  of  the  whole 
book  at  a  cost  of  time  to  themselves  from  which  I  have 
greatly  profited — Mr.  Hilton  Young,  my  companion  on  the 
last  part  of  the  '  Retreat ' ;  my  wife ;  and  Count  Ugo 
Bakani. 

Count  Balzani,  whose  time  has  been  lavished  upon  me 
with  a  kindness  which  I  can  never  foiget,  not  only  aided  me 
in  a  hundred  ways  himself,  but  introduced  me  to  many  of 
my  now  numerous  Italian  friends ;  for  their  work  on  my 
behalf  I  am  all  the  more  grateful  because  it  was  largely 
inspired  by  an  enthusiasm  which  we  have  in  common.  With- 
out trying  to  distinguish  between  the  various  services  which 
they  have  each  rendered  me,  I  will  merely  name  Signan 
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Carlo  Segr^,  G.  Guerrazzi,  and  G.  Stiavelli  of  Rome ;  Sign. 
Pier  Breschi  and  General  Canzio  himself  of  Genoa;  Sign. 
Luigi  Torre  of  Casale  Monferrato;  Sign.  Cantoni  of  the 
Mnseo  Civico,  Bologna ;  Count  Alessandro  Guaccimanni  of 
Ravenna ;  Sign.  Ermanno  Loevinson  (the  author  of  Garibaldi 
e  la  ^ua  Legiane)  and  Cav.  Ernesto  Ovidi  of  the  Archivio  di 
Stato,  Rome ;  Sign.  Mario  Menghini  of  the  Bib.  Vitt.  Em. ; 
Captain  Carlo  Paganelli  of  the  Ufficio  Storico;  Major 
Eugenio  de'  Rossi  of  the  Bersaglieri ;  and  Lt.-General 
Saletta,  Chief  of  the  StaiS  of  the  Italian  army ;  the  family 
and  friends  of  Nino  Costa ;  Count  and  Countess  Pasolini 
and  Coimt  Pasolino  Pasolini ;  and  the  Signorina  Dobelli  of 
London. 

I  do  not  know  whether  to  thank  my  friend  Mr.  Nelson 
Gay  more  for  putting  his  splendid  Risargimenio  library  at  my 
d^posal,  or  for  giving  me  so  much  of  his  valuable  student's 
time,  which  he  spends  with  such  zeal  on  behalf  of  Italy. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston  of  Harvard  for 
a  correspondence  which  has  been  to  me  both  pleasant  and 
useful. 

I  heartily  thank  Conmiandant  Weil  of  Paris  for  his 
friendly  offices,  and  the  French  Ministry  of  War  for  a 
liberality  of  which  I  am  most  sensible.  I  trust  they  will 
not  think  that  I  have  abused  their  kindness  ;  no  one  is  more 
aware  than  the  author  of  this  book  of  the  courage,  dis- 
cipline, and  humanity  of  the  French  troops  in  1849,  ^^  ^' 
the  inmiense  debt  that  Italy  owes  to  the  First  Napoleon,  and, 
in  spite  of  Rome  and  Mentana,  to  the  Third. 

G.  M.  Trevelyan. 

Cmblssa  :  Afarck  1907. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Most  of  us,  when  we  visit  Rome,  go  up  on  the  morning 
after  our  arrival  to  the  heights  of  the  Janiculum,  and, 
standing  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  San  Pietro  in  Montorio, 
look  back  across  the  Tiber  at  the  city  spread  beneath  our 
feet,  in  all  its  mellow  tints  of  white,  and  red,  and  brown, 
broken  here  and  there  by  masses  of  dark  green  pine  and 
cypress,  and  by  shining  cupolas  raised  to  the  sun.  There 
it  all  lies  beneath  us,  the  heart  of  Europe  and  the  living 
chronicle  of  man's  long  march  to  civilisation ;  for  there, 
we  know,  are  the  well-proportioned  piazzas  with  their 
ancient  colunms  and  their  fountains  splashing  in  shade 
and  sun  around  the  sculptured  water-gods  of  the  Renais- 
sance ;  the  Forum  won  back  by  the  spade ;  and  the  first 
monuments  of  the  Christian  Conquest.  There  rise  the  naked 
hulks  of  giant  ruins  stripped  of  their  imperial  grandeur  long 
ago  by  hungry  generations  of  Papal  architects ;  and  there,  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  is  the  Pyramid  that  keeps  watch 
over  the  graves.  As  we  look  down  we  feel  the  presence  of 
an  the  centuries  of  European  history,  a  score  of  civilisations 
dead  and  Isdng  in  state  one  beside  the  other ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  their  eternal  monuments  mankind  still  swarms 
and  labours,  after  all  its  strange  and  varied  experience, 
still  intent  to  live,  still  busily  weaving  the  remote  future 
out  of  the  immemorial  past. 
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And  then,  raising  our  eyes  to  the  far  horizon,  we  see 
the  well-known  shapes  of  those  hills  of  great  name,  shapes 
moulded  by  the  chance  spasms  of  volcanoes,  as  they  sank 
namelessly  to  rest  long  ago,  leaving  against  the  sky  ridges  and 
peaks  to  which  in  after  daj^  Consuls,  Emperors,  and  Popes 
of  Rome  looked  every  morning  as  on  familiar  faces.  There, 
to  the  north,  is  the  ^ine  of  Soracte,  famous  for  no  reason 
except  that  Horace  saw  it  from  Rome — ^and  yet  so  famous  ; 
to  the  east,  grey,  gaunt  Lucretilis  pointing  at  the  blue  sky 
and  hiding  the  vaUey  of  his  Digentian  farm ;  to  the  south, 
the  Alban  Moimt  itself,  the  shape  of  which,  never  long  out 
of  sight,  is  like  the  presiding  genius  of  the  city — ^Alba 
haunting  us  still  ^ — as  it  haunted  Romulus  and  those 
who  left  its  wooded  slopes  to  colonise  the  Tiber  bank,  and 
Garibaldi  as  he  ordered  the  battle  day  by  day  for  a  summer 
month  on  this  very  Moimt  Janiculum. 

Across  the  fifteen  miles  that  lie  between  the  roofs  of  the 
capital  and  this  great  semi-circle  of  sacred  hills,  rolls  sea-like 
the  Campagna  in  waves  of  bare,  open  country.  Over  it,  from 
the  day  when  the  Consul  Aulus  led  out  his  host  to  the 
Porcian  height  yonder,  to  the  day  when  Italy  entered  Rome 
under  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  armies  of  many  nations,  in 
many  ages,  for  many  causes,  have  come  and  gone,  and  each 
could  have  been  seen  slowly  crawling  over  the  vast  plain. 
In  the  solemn  hush  of  the  distance  on  which  we  gaze, 
through  the  clear  morning  air,  it  seems  as  if  that  semi-circle 
of  moimtains  were  the  seats  of  a  Greek  theatre  whereon 
some  audience  of  patient  gods  were  watching  an  endless 
play,  as  if  Rome  were  the  stage  on  which  their  looks  were 
centred  from  the  distant  hills  to  north  and  east  and  south, 
while  behind,  in  the  west,  meet  sea  and  sky,  a  backgroimd 
before  which  the  short-lived  actors  move.  It  was  in  this, 
the  greatest  theatre  in  the  world,  the  Eternal  City,  *  Sal 
teaifo  ddle  maggiori  grandezze  del  mondOy  neW  XJfbe^  as 
Garibaldi  called  it,^  that  the  most  significant  and  moving 
scene  of  the  Risorgimento  was  played  out. 

*  See  CloQgh's  Amours  de  Voyage^  end  of  Canto  I,  written  during  the  Siege, 
1S49.  '  Mtm.  223. 
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And  3^t  among  the  English  visitors  who  go  on  from  the 
platform  of  San  Pietro  in  Montorio  to  view  the  orfossal 
equestrian  figure  of  Garibaldi  which  holds  the  Janiculan 
sky-line,  not  many  are  aware  how  very  close  to  this  statue 
raged  some  of  the  fiercest  fights  in  which  he  ever  took  part. 
For  his  sake,  or  for  Italy's,  turn  aside  a  few  steps  to  the 
Porta  San  Pancrazio.  Standing  under  its  archway  we 
look  out  of  Rome  westward,  up  a  country  road,  which  runs 
straight  for  two  hundred  yards,  and  then  spUts  ofi  to  right 
and  left.  At  the  forking  of  the  ways  our  view  from  the 
dty  gate  is  blocked  by  the  entrance  to  a  beautiful  garden, 
the  grounds  of  the  Pamfili-Doria.  Inside  that  garden  we  see 
a  slope  of  grass,  with  a  path  running  up  it  to  an  ornamental 
arch,  which  now  stands  where  the  Villa  Corsini  once  stood. 
Between  the  Porta  San  Pancrazio  and  this  other  archway 
on  the  hill  top,  some  four  hundred  paces  away,  Italy  poured 
out  her  best  blood.  On  that  narrow  white  road,  and  up 
that  green  slope,  and  in  the  old  battered  Villa  Vascello  on 
the  right  of  the  roadway  (still  left  like  Hougoumont  in 
honourable  ruin)  were  mowed  down  the  chosen  youth  of 
Italy,  the  men  who  would  have  been  called  to  make  her 
laws  and  lead  her  armies,  and  write  her  songs  and  history, 
when  her  day  came,  but  that  they  judged  it  necessary 
to  die  here  in  order  that  her  day  should  come.  It 
was  here  that  Italy  bought  Rome,  at  the  price  of  their 
blood — here  at  the  San  Pancrazio  Gate,  in  1849,  that 
her  claim  on  Rome  was  staked  out  and  paid  for ; 
twenty-one  years  passed,  and  then,  in  1870,  the  debt  was 
acquitted. 

That  there  should  ever  have  been  a  time  when  Mazzini 
ruled  Rome  and  Garibaldi  defended  her  walls,  sounds  like 
a  poet's  dream.  In  this  book  I  wish  to  record  the  facts 
that  gave  shape  to  that  dream,  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Siege  of  Rome,  than  which  there  is  no  more  moving  incident 
in  modem  history ;  and,  in  the  last  six  chapters,  to  narrate 
the  events  that  followed  as  an  epilogue  to  the  siege — the 
Retreat  and  Escape  of  Garibaldi,  a  story  no  less  poetical 
and  no  less  dear  to  Italy's  heart,  though  more  neglected 

B  a 
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by  English  writers,  because  of  its  smaller  political  im- 
portance.   These  later  events  are  the  march  of  Garibaldi 
across  Italy,  hmited  by  the  French,  Spanish  and  Neapolitan 
forces  through  Umbria  and  Tuscany,  into  a  network  of  four 
armies  of  Austrians  spread  over  northern  Umbria  and  the 
Romagna ;   the  extraordinary  feats  of  skill  and  energy 
with  which  the  greatest  of  guerilla  chiefs  again  and  again 
disentangled  his  httle  band  of  followers  from  surrounding 
hosts,  and  carried  them  across  the  Apennine  watershed  to 
the  Adriatic  sea-board  ;   the  final  hunting   of  them  into 
the  territories  of  the  Republic  of  San  Marino,  by  Austrians, 
close  on  their  heels,  cruel  as  the  dragoons  of  Claverhouse, 
killing  or  torturing  all  those  whom  they  caught.    Then  the 
disbanding  of  the  bulk  of  the  Roman  forces  on  the  friendly 
neutral    territory   of  the  hill   Republic,   and   Garibaldi's 
rush  to  the  coast,  through  the  enemy's  cordon,  with  the 
last  two  hundred,  who  would  not,  merely  to  save  their 
lives,  give  up  the  sacred  war  so  long  as  Venice  held  out ; 
their  midnight  embarkation  in  the  fishing  boats  at  Cesen- 
atico ;  their  fatal  meeting,  on  the  way  to  Venice,  with  the 
Austrian  gun-boats ;   the   re-landing,   among  the  lagoons 
north  of  Ravenna,  of  Garibaldi  with  his  d3dng  wife  in  his 
arms,  and   Ugo   Bassi,  Ciceruacchio  and  a  dozen  more 
comrades,  all  to  perish  within  a  few  daj^,  except  (strangest 
fortime !)  Garibaldi  and  one  other.    I  shaU  tell  how  the 
man  of  destiny,  wandering  in  the  marshes  and  the  pine- 
forest  of  Ravenna,  among  regiments  of  soldiers  seeking  for 
his  life  as  for  the  prize  of  the  war,  was  preserved  by  the 
strange  working  of  chance,  by  the  iron  courage  and  en- 
durance of  the  worn  Odysseus  himself,  and  by  the  craft, 
energy,  and  devotion  of  the  Romagnuols,  who  guarded  him 
at  peril  of  their  lives,  as  the  West  countrymen  after  Wor- 
cester fight  guarded  a  less  precious  treasure. 

All  this,  and  his  escape  back  across  the  breadth  of 
Italy  to  the  Western  sea,  and  embarkation  in  the  Tuscan 
Maremma  for  lands  of  refuge  where  he  could  await  his 
great  day,  will,  together  with  the  siege  of  Rome,  form  the 
principal  theme  of  the  book.    The  first  half-dozen  chapters 
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must  serve  to  introduce  the  subject  to  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  histoiy  of  Italy  and  of  Garibaldi. 

I  have  concealed  nothing  prosaic  and  nothing  discredit** 
able— -neither  Garibaldi's  mistakes  during  the  siege,  nor  the 
misconduct  of  some  of  his  associates,  nor  the  hostiUty  with 
which  part  of  the  rural  population  regarded  the  red-shirts. 

Hoping  to  make  the  story  of  the  defence  of  Rome, 
of  the  retreat  of  the  Garibaldians  and  the  escape  of  their 
chief  stand  out  in  all  its  details  of  place  and  colouring, 
I  have  not  only  visited  the  scenes  in  the  capital  and  near  it, 
but  have  walked  along  the  whole  route  traversed  by 
Garibaldi^s  column  from  the  gate  of  Rome  to  Cesenatico 
on  the  Adriatic,  and  have  visited  the  scenes  of  his  adventures 
near  Comacchio  and  Ravenna.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
impossible  to  find  in  all  Europe  a  district  more  enchanting 
to  the  eye  by  its  shapes,  its  colours,  its  atmosphere,  or  one 
more  filled  with  famous  towns,  rivers  and  mountains,  than  the 
valleys  of  Tiber,  Nar,  Clanis,  Metaurus  and  Rubicon,  across 
which  they  marched.  Through  this  land  of  old  beauty 
I  have  followed  on  foot  their  track  of  pain  and  death,  with 
such  a  knowledge  of  where  they  went,  and  how  they  fared 
each  day,  as  is  not  often  the  fortune  of  pilgrims  who  trace 
the  steps  of  heroes.'  To  come,  in  soUtary  places,  upon  the 
veiy  wayside  fountains  at  which,  as  the  survivors  have 
recorded,  they  slaked  their  raging  thirst,  and  at  other  turns 
of  the  road  upon  springs  where  they  found  no  water  that 
terrible  July ;  to  stand  on  the  hill  whence  they  last  saw  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's,  and  that  other  hill  where  the  face  of 
Garibaldi  brightened  at  sight  of  the  Adriatic ;  to  traverse 
the  oak  woods  through  which  they  marched  under  the  stars ; 
or  where  they  slept  through  the  long  ItaUan  noonday ; 
to  draw  breath  in  the  quiet  monastery  gardens,  perched 
high  over  hills  of  olive  and  plains  of  vine,  wherein  they 
tasted  brief  hours  of  green  coolness  and  repose ;  to  scale 
the  bare  mountains  up  which  they  dragged  their  Uttle  piece 
of  cannon,  and  descend  the  goige  where  at  the  last  they 


exUeinely  detailed  knowledge  we  owe,  mainly,  to  two  men,  Iloflfitetter 
and  BdluisL     (See  Bitiugrapky  bdow. ) 
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let  it  lie  when  the  Austriaos  were  hard  upon  them ;  to  see 
the  streets  and  piazzas  in  which  the  citizens  held  last 
festivals  of  the  tricolor  in  honour  of  their  passage,  and  the 
villages  where  the  rearguard  fought,  and  where  the  la^axds 
were  killed  by  the  pursuers  ;  to  hear  the  waves  breaking  on 
the  mole  whence  the  last  of  the  army  put  to  sea  in  the 
midnight  storm;  to  stand  on  the  lonely  beach  and  sand- 
dunes  where  Garibaldi  waded  ashore  with  his  Anita  in  his 
arms,  and  in  the  room  of  the  farmhouse  where  he  watched 
her  die,  while  the  Austrians  might  at  any  moment  have 
been  knocking  at  the  door ;  to  see  these  places  and  to  find 
that  the  story  is  very  dear  to  rich  and  poor,  learned  and 
ignorant,  in  a  progressive  and  a  free  cpuntry,  conscious 
that  it  owes  progress  and  freedom  to  these  heroes,  both 
those  who  perished  and  those  who  survived — ^this  has  taught 
me  what  cannot  be  clearly  learnt  from  the  pages  of  Ruskin 
or  Symonds,  or  any  other  of  Italy's  melodious  mourners, 
that  she  is  not  dead  but  risen,  that  she  contains  not  only 
ruins  but  men,  that  she  is  not  the  home  of  ghosts,  but  the 
land  which  the  living  share  with  their  immortal  ancestors. 


CHAPTER  I 

TSE  TRAINING  OF  GARIBALDI 

And  other  spirits  there  are  standbg  apart 

Upon  the  forehead  of  the  age  to  come ; 
These,  these  will  give  the  world  another  heart, 

And  other  pulses.     Hear  ye  not  the  hum 
Of  mighty  workings  ? — 

Listen  awhile,  ye  nations,  and  be  dumb.'^/Ceais  (1817). 

In  these  words  one  who  never  lived  to  see  it  prophesied 
the  new  world.  It  was  two  years  after  Waterloo,  a  time 
of  disillusion  and  of  fainting  by  the  way,  when  Europe, 
bled  white  by  the  man  who  was  to  have  been  her  saviour, 
was  again  prisoner  to  kings  whom  she  no  longer  reverenced. 
But,  in  fact,  as  Keats'  instinct  told  him  truly,  the  fields 
were  ready  for  sowing,  and  the  sowers  were  there  imseen. 
The  long  unyielding  sod  had  been  broken  up  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary ploughshare,  and  now  that  the  all  too  efficient 
ploughman  was  at  last  under  lock  and  key,  '  great  spirits ' 
already  *  on  earth  *  were  *  sojourning,'  each  destined  to 
cast  seed  of  his  own  into  the  tumbled  soil.  If  we  think 
whom  the  yoimg  generation  contained  undistinguished 
in  its  ranks  when  Keats  published  these  lines  in  1817, 
we  shall  see  that  he  was  speaking  more  truly  than  even  he, 
in  his  poet's  ardour  and  optimism,  could  have  dared  to 
hope.  In  England  alone,  where  Shelley's  genius  was  on 
tip-toe  for  its  flight,  there  were  at  that  moment,  unknown 
to  the  world,  and  imknown  to  themselves,  Darwin,  Carlyle, 
Mill,  Nevonan,  Gladstone,  Macaulay,  Cobden,  Dickens, 
Tennyson  and  Browning.  The  work  of  all  these  men  taken 
together  was  to  give  our  English  world  ^  another  heart  and 
other  pulses.' 

Nor  would  it  be  hard  to  draw  up  such  a  list  for  Con- 
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tinental  Europe,  headed  by  Heine,  Victor  Hugo  and  Wagner. 
But  the  strangest,  if  not  the  richest,  handful  of  fate's 
hidden  treasures  was  ripening  beneath  the  Italian  sky. 
In  the  year  that  Keats  wrote  there  might  have  been  seen 
in  the  harbour  of  Nice  (then  the  ItaUan  city  of  Nizza)  a 
sailor's  boy  of  ten  years  old,  pla}dng  amid  the  cordage  of 
his  father's  vessel — ^by  name  Giuseppe  Garibaldi.  A  hun- 
dred miles  further  along  the  Riviera,  in  a  doctor's  house, 
in  one  of  those  narrow,  picturesque  alleys  that  crowd  the 
hillside  above  the  busy  port  of  Genoa,  was  another  boy  of 
twelve,  Giuseppe  Mazzini.  These  two  Josephs,  whom 
neither  birth  nor  favour  had  placed  above  their  brethren, 
were  destined  to  place  themselves  among  the  great  Four 
who  Uberated  Italy.  And  it  was  these  two  sons  of  the 
people  who  were  to  make  that  liberation  worthy  of  the 
Muse,  raising  the  story  of  Itahan  freedom  to  a  pinnacle 
of  history  far  above  conunon  nationalist  struggles,  which 
after  a  few  centuries  are  forgotten  by  all  save  students. 
The  sailor's  and  the  doctor's  sons  made  the  history  of 
Italy's  Resurrection  a  part  of  the  imperishable  and  inter- 
national poetry  of  the  European  races.  And,  as  regards 
their  effect  upon  their  own  time,  if  they  did  not  actually 
create,  at  least  they  ennobled  and  intensified,  the  Uberal 
forces  which  it  was  given  to  one  wiser  and  more  cunning 
to  wield.  For  there  was  already  in  the  world,  in  1817, 
another  boy,  a  nobleman's  son,  by  name  Camillo  Cavour. 
The  fourth  of  the  great  Uberators,  the  man  whom  these 
three  were  between  them  to  make  King  of  Italy,  was  not 
yet  bom. 

So  Keats  prophesied,  and  shortly  after  died  in  Rome. 
And  still,  over  the  plains  and  mountain  roads  of  Italy,  the 
Austrians  in  their  white  coats  and  shakos  moved  unceasingly, 
on  their  fruitless,  mechanical  task  of  repression ;  stared 
at  with  a  vague  but  growing  antipathy  by  the  common 
people,  with  horror  by  Shelley,  and  with  disgust  by  Bjnron ;  ^ 

*  Byron  to  John  Mamy,  Ravenna,  February  i6,  1821.  '  As  for  news,  the 
Rarharians  arc  inarching  on  Naples,  and  if  they  lose  a  single  battle,  all  Italy  will 
be  up,  .  .  .  iMUn  opcnedl — ^to  be  sore  they  are,  and  that's  the  reason  why  I 
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while  the  other  army  of  invaders,  the  English  ^milords,' 
swelling  with  the  pride  of  Waterloo,  each  with  his  carriage, 
family,  footman  and  ^  Quarterly  Review  *  complete,  looked 
mth  an  indifferent  contempt  on  Austrians  and  Italians, 
priests  and  patriots,  and  with  hostile  inqoisitiveness  at  the 
rebel  poets  of  their  own  race  and  caste.  In  such  a  world, 
Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  and  Cavour  grew  up,  each  among  his 
fellows. 

Giuseppe  Garibaldi  was  bom  at  Nice,  in  a  house  by  the  sea 
shore,  on  July  4,  1807,  as  a  subject  of  the  great  Emperor. 
On  Napoleon's  fall  he  became,  as  did  Ifazzini  in  Genoa, 
a  subject  of  the  restored  ro}ral  house  of  Piedmont,  which 
afterwards  condemned  him  to  death  for  treason  in  1834,  ^^ 
obliged  to  hand  over  his  native  province  to  France  in  i860, 
and  in  the  same  year  received  Sicily  and  Naples  at  his  hands. 
The  inhabitants  of  Nice  were  in  part  French  and  in  part 
Italian  by  race.  But  Garibaldi's  family  was  pure  Italian,' 
having  come  from  Chiavari  beyond  Genoa,  about  thirty 
yeazs  before  he  was  bom.  During  his  boyhood,  Nice 
had  not  yet  been  completely  captured  by  the  invalids  and 
the  wealthy  of  all  countries,'  but  still  belonged  to  the 
natives,  and  Giuseppe's  father,  Domenico,  an  honest  and 
simple  merchant  captain,  owning  the  little  vessel  in  which 
he  traded,  vras  t3rpical  of  the  best  sort  of  native,  though 
himself  an  immigrant  from  Chiavari.  Like  Hans  Luther, 
Domenico  Garibaldi  gave  his  son  a  better  education  than  his 
slender  means  could  well  afford.  But  he  was  buying  costly 
seed  for  a  stony  soil,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Giuseppe's 
parents  and  masters  managed,  imtil  he  was  fifteen,  to 
keep  him  intermittently  at  his  desk.  For  there  were 
the  mountains  behind  the  town,  where  he  roamed  truant, 

ahniTt  pat  in  my  opinion  of  the  Gennan  tnd  Austrian  tcoandrels :  there  is  not 
■a  Italian  who  loathes  them  more  than  I  do.'— (i{|wii,  ▼.  245.) 

'  If,  as  the  name  b  held  to  indicate,  one  of  his  remote  ancestors  was  spmng 
Ikom  the  Teuton  conquerors  in  the  dark  ages,  he  was  none  the  less  an  Italian 
than  a  man  of  the  name  of  Beauchamp  is,  for  that,  less  an  Englishman.  For 
details  about  his  family  see  Guerwom^  i.  5-10;  Mario^  Sttpp,  2^. 

'  Mtm.  9. 
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sometimes  far  afield,  with  a  cousin,  a  borrowed  gun  and  a 
game  pouch  ;  there  was  the  harbom:  with  the  ships  and  the 
sailors  from  far  coimtries,  whose  presence  there  and  daily 
business  were  to  youth  a  standing  recommendation  of 
romance  as  the  common  and  natural  avocation  of  man ; 
and  above  all  there  was  the  sea,  always  before  his  eyes, 
always  in  his  thoughts,  calling  its  child  to  its  bosom. 

Forty  years  on,  a  playmate  of  Garibaldi  described  his 
recollections  of  these  old  da)^  : — 

'Though  Peppino  (Giuseppe)  was  a  bright,  brave  lad  who 
planned  all  sorts  of  adventures,  played  truant  when  he  could 
get  the  loan  of  a  gun  or  coax  one  of  the  fishermen  to  take  him  in 
their  boat,  went  03^ter-trawling,  never  missed  the  tunny  festival 
at  Villafranca,  or  the  sardine  hauls  at  Limpia,  he  was  often 
thoughtful  and  silent^  and  when  he  had  a  book  that  interested 
him  would  lie  under  the  olive  trees  for  hoiirs  reading,  and  then 
it  was  no  use  to  try  to  make  him  join  any  of  our  schemes  for 
mischief.  He  had  a  beautiful  voice,  and  knew  all  the  songs 
of  the  sailors  and  peasants,  and  a  good  many  French  ones 
besides.  Even  as  a  boy  we  all  looked  up  to  him  and  chose 
him  our  umpire^  while  the  little  ones  regarded  him  as  their 
natural  protector.  He  was  the  strongest  and  most  enduring 
SMrimmer  I  ever  knew,  and  a  very  fish  in  water.' ' 

And  so  the  education  of  books,  which  came  to  an  end 
in  1822,  never  amounted  to  very  much,  partly  through 
the  limitations  of  the  father's  purse,  but  still  more  through 
the  boy's  want  of  eagerness  for  learning.  He  was  taught 
a  little  Latin,  which  he  afterwards  forgot.'  He  neglected 
the  opportunity  to  learn  from  one  of  his  masters  what 
he  calls  *  the  beautiful  tongue  of  Byron,'  and  picked  up 
English  only  in  later  years  when  he  became,  as  he  says, 
'  the  Benjamin  of  the  lords  of  the  ocean.' '    But  he  learnt 

*  Maricy  Snpp,  9-11,  and  Mario^  ed.  1905,  p.  3;  Marw^  Vita,  ed.  1882, 
p.  3.  See  alio  his  own  MfmcrU,  7-9^  Both  Garibaldi  (Mm.)  and  Mis.  Mario's 
informant  state  that  the  fiist  of  the  sixteen  occasions  on  which  he  saved  human 
life  from  drowning  was  when  he  was  eight  years  old  and  saved  a  washerwoman 
who  had  £sllen  into  a  deq>  ditch  1    Gucrunij  ii.  639. 

*  Mim.  13. 

*  Mim,  8,  343.  R9tU  Cj  the  MamJky  i.  103,  and  passtm.  His  love  of  the 
English  became  with  him  a  romantic  passion,  answering  to  his  hatred  of  priests. 
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leading  and  writing,  and  a  little  nsathematics/and  conceived 
a  devotion  at  least  to  the  ^  idea '  of  the  great  Italian  history 
and  literature  of  the  past.  Since  it  did  not  require  much 
application  for  a  Nizzardo  to  read  French  almost  as  well  as 
Italian,  he  was  enabled  to  taste  Voltaire  and  to  conunit 
some  of  his  verses  to  memory.  But  he  loved  better  those 
of  Ugo  Foscolo,  the  liberal  poet  of  his  own  race  and  epoch, 
whose  glorious  lines  were  often  on  his  hps  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  his  career,  and  whose  melody  often 
soothed  him  in  hours  of  pain.  Garibaldi's  companions  in 
South  America  observed  that  '  music  and  poetry  had  a 
magical  power  over  him.'  ^  He  himself  often  expressed 
his  own  emotions  in  verse.  In  short  he  had  acquired  just 
enough  book  learning  to  feed  his  naturally  freedom-loving, 
romantic  and  poetical  disposition,  but  not  enough  to 
chasten  it,  or  to  train  his  mind  to  wide  understanding 
and  deep  reflection.  It  was  largely  owing  to  this,  that 
his  *  native  hue  of  resolution '  was  never,  either  for  good 
or  evU,  ^sicldied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,'  and 
that  his  ^enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment'  were 
never  known  to  *  lose  the  name  of  action.' ' 

Such  was  the  boy  whom  his  parents,  fearful  of  the 
dangers  of  the  sea,  strove  to  bring  up  as  a  soUd  landsman. 
But  they  had  entered  on  an  unequal  contest,  for  not  only 
had  they  no  moral  case  (the  father  being  himself  a  sailor), 
but  they  had  to  contend  against  a  character  which,  when 
roused,  was  the  most  obstinate  in  Europe,  and  a  nature 
whereof  every  part  was  united  in  rebellion  against  the 

It  is  tD  be  remembered  that  he  was  principally  conversant  with  two  classes  of  our 
cooatrymen,  the  sea-gong  population  and  the  active  sympathisess  with  Italy. 

As  to  his  knowledge  of  Ei^lish,  it  was  a  late  growth.  When  he  was  first  in 
North  America,  in  1850,  he  tells  us  he  only  <knew  a  few  words  of  English.' 
(Afem.  265.)  Dr.  Spenee  Watson  says  that  when  he  was  at  Newcastle,  a  few  years 
latier*  '  he  spoke  English,'  but  it  was  still  *  very  imperfect.'  Sir  Charles  Seely,  his 
host  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1864,  writes  that  he  then  spoke  English  ■  sufficiently 
well  to  be  understood  when  conversing  with  one  or  two  people  quietly,'  but  that 
he  often  found  it  difficult  to  follow  a  general  conversation  in  English ;  '  I  see  him 
Qovr  with  a  puuled  expression  on  his  face.'  My  &ther  tells  me  that  he  fell 
tiemdily  into  English,  when  he  met  Englishmen  1^  chance  in  Italy  in  1867. 

«   Cttmcj  14;  VecMs  Cm&rera^  Z2i.  '  Gmrtoniy  L  13-19 ;  Mtm,  7.9. 
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prospect  of  an  anadventaiotis  life.  And  there  was  yet  a 
third  party  in  the  family  disputes,  the  sea,  ahi^ys  present, 
with  voice  and  look  encouraging  the  rebel. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  Garibaldi  took  the  decisive  step. 
Let  him  tell  the  story  in  his  own  most  characteristic 
fashion: 

'Tired  of  school^  and  unable  to  endure  a  sedentary  life,  I 
propounded  one  day  to  some  companions  of  my  own  age,  to 
nm  away  to  Genoa,  without  any  definite  plan,  but  meaning  in 
effect  to  seek  our  fortmie.  No  sooner  said  than  done,  we  seized 
a  boat,  embarked  some  provisions  and  fishing-tackle,  and  sailed 
eastward.  We  were  already  off  Monaco,  when  a  vessel  sent 
by  my  good  father  overhauled  us  and  brought  us  back  deeply 
humiliated.  An  Abb6  had  revealed  our  flight.  See  what  a 
coincidence !  An  Abb6,  the  embryo  of  a  priest,  perhaps  saved 
me,  and  I  am  so  ungrateful  as  to  persecute  these  poor  priests ! 
All  the  same,  a  priest  is  an  impostor,  and  I  devote  myself  to 
the  sacred  cult  of  truth. 

'  My  comrades  in  the  adventure,  whom  I  recall,  were  Cesare 
Parodi,  Raffaele  Deandreis ;  I  have  forgotten  the  others. 

*  Here  it  gives  me  joy  to  bring  to  nund  the  young  men  of 
Nice  :  agile,  strong,  brave,  splendid  social  and  military  material, 
but  unfortunately  led  on  the  wrong  path,  first  by  the  priests, 
then  by  depravity  brought  in  from  foreign  parts,  which  has 
turned  the  beautiful  Cimele  of  the  Romans  into  the  cosmopolitan 
seat  of  all  that  is  corrupt.'  ^ 

But  the  foiled  revolt  had  taken  effect  as  a  demonstra- 
tion, the  paternal  government  surrendered,  and  Giuseppe 
was  sent  to  sea  with  all  proper  constitutional  formalities, 
apparently  in  the  year  1822.  The  last  voyage  of  Shelley 
was  in  the  same  year  and  on  the  same  coast  as  the  first  of 
Garibaldi. 

From  the  age  of  fifteen  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
worked  his  way  up  from  cabin-boy  to  captain  in  the 
merchant  craft  of  Nice.  He  applied  himself  strenuously  to 
all  the  learning  that  is  useful  to  one  who  commands  a  ship 

'  Afem.  9.  I  genendly  quote  Werner's  transiatioii  of  the  Memoru^  though 
not  in  this  case.  The  references  in  the  notes  are  always  to  the  anthoiised  Italian 
edition  (1888). 
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— ^mastering  the  necessary  mathematics,  geography,  astro- 
nomy and  commercial  law.  '  I  set  to  work  with  books 
by  myself,  and  all  my  practical  knowledge  I  owe  to  my 
first  captain,  Pesante ;  the  rest  came  of  itself/  ^ 

And  so  the  sea  became  the  real  school  of  Garibaldi ; 
it  was  there  that  his  body  and  mind  were  drilled  to  endure 
every  hardship,  and  his  qualities  as  a  man  of  action  trained 
as  <mly  the  sailor's  Ufe  can  train  them.  But  while  his 
powers  were  developed  in  a  practical  direction,  his  ideas 
became  more  than  ever  romantic.  For  on  what  manner 
of  seas,  in  what  ships  was  he  sailing  ?  Not  on  the  well- 
policed  ocean  of  to-day,  more  orderly  than  a  London 
street,  but  m  the  Levant  during  the  Greek  War  of  Independ- 
ence; in  the  seas  of  old  romance,  of  pirates,  Turks  and 
revengeful  Giaours  with  long  guns  and  knives,  and  fierce, 
dark  faces;  among  old  historic  tyrannies  cruel  as  fate, 
and  new-bom  hopes  of  liberty  fresh  and  dear  as  the  morning  ; 
among  the  sunburnt  isles  and  promontories  that  roused 
Byron's  jaded  passions  to  splendour,  that  were  even  at 
that  moment  witnessing  his  self-immolation  and  apotheosis ; 
in  those  waters  young  Garibaldi  caught,  not  from  books  but 
from  the  words,  gestures  and  stories  of  men  in  earnest,  the 
only  true  gospel  of  Byron,  the  idea  that  was  constructive 
of  the  coming  epoch — the  belief  that  it  is  better  to  die  for 
freedom  than  to  live  a  slave.' 

Three  times  on  these  seas  he  was  captured  and  robbed 
by  pirates.'  It  was  a  world  of  which  Scott  or  Stevenson 
would  love  to  tell  enchanted  tales.  In  outward  appearance, 
too,  the  crews  and  the  ships  with  which  Garibaldi  sailed  had 
about  them  all  the  cobur,  poetry  and  grace  of  the  old 
world.  From  his  own  loving  recollections  of  the  ship  in 
which  he  made  his  first  voyage,  it  would  seem  that  she  bore 
little  resemblance  to  the  famous  paddle-steamers  that  long 
afterwards  took  him  and  his  Thousand  to  Sicily  : 

'  How  beautiful  wert   thou,  O  bark  "  Costanza,"  whereon 

>  if«n#,  Supp.  la  *  Cmmv,  16.  ■  Dtnkmurdi^itUm^  L  13. 
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I  was  to  plough  the  Meditenanean^  and  then  therBlack  Sea, 
for  the  first  time ! 

*  Thy  ample  sides,  thy  lithe  masts,  thy  large  deck,  and  even 
thy  broad-breasted  female  figure-head,  will  remain  for  ever 
engraved  on  my  imagination.  How  gracefully  thy  San  Remo 
sailors,  true  types  of  our  brave  Ligurians,  swung  themselves 
about.  With  what  delight  I  sought  the  forecastle  to  hear  their 
songs  of  the  people,  their  harmonious  choruses !  They  sang 
of  love,  and  softened  or  excited  me  with  an  emotion  that  I  was 
then  too  young  to  understand.  Ah !  that  they  had  sung  to  me 
of  our  country— of  Italy,  of  rebellion,  of  slavery.  Alas !  none 
had  taught  them  to  be  Italian  patriots,  champions  of  the  dignity 
of  mankind.  Who  was  there  to  tell  us  young  men  that  there 
was  an  Italy,  a  country  to  avenge,  to  redeem  ?  Who  ?  With 
the  priests  as  our  only  instructors ! '  ^ 

Garibaldi  had  not  been  brought  up  at  home  in  the  idea 
either  of  liberalism  or  of  Italy.  His  father  and  mother 
were  genuinely  pious  and  indifferently  conservative,  and  the 
Nizzard  sailors  had  not  been  touched  by  Carbonarism.  It 
was  on  his  voyages  in  the  Levant  that  he  first  came  across 
men  with  the  passion  for  liberty,  and  it  was  beyond  the  sea 
that  he  first  met  Italian  patriots,  exiles  who  instructed  him 
that  he  had  a  country,  and  that  she  bled.  He,  too,  like 
these  Greeks,  had  a  coimtry  for  which  to  fight.  What  a 
thought  I  Nay,  what  a  passion  1  It  seized  him  in  early 
youth,  like  first  love — the  revelation  of  life.  Henceforth 
he  was  a  man  devoted,  with  an  aim  ahead  that  had  in  it 
nothing  of  self.  Italy  first,  Italy  last,  and  always  Italy  i 
Nor  till  the  day  of  his  death  did  his  zeal  and  love  once 
waver.    He  believed  in  Italy  as  the  Saints  believed  in  God. 

The  second  of  his  numerous  vo}rages  was  a  short  one, 
coasting  along  Italy  in  his  father's  own  little  craft  (tartana). 
They  touched  in  the  Papal  States,  and  Domenico  took  his 
boy  to  see  Rome.  Little  did  the  good  man  know  what 
he  was  doing.    The  emotion  with  which  the  most  poetically 

■  Mem,  9,  lo.  The  system  of  clerical  education  and  e^onage  was  one  of 
the  reasons  why  libeial  ideas  made  so  litUe  headway  m  the  territories  of  Piedmont 
before  Mazzini  began  the  *  Young  Italy  'movement  of  1831.  'Priests  were 
almost  the  only  schoolmasters  and  professors.'— ATn^,  L  47. 
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nunded  of  the  world's  f amons  warriors  looked  for  the  first 
time  on  the  Coliseiim,  and  the  other  ruins  of  his  country's 
greatness,  has  been  described  by  himself.  That  emotion 
was  only  intensified  by  memory  and  years  of  longfaig  in 
exile;  it  became  inextricably  associated  with  political 
ideas  which  were,  one  sospects,  not  quite  so  fully  developed 
in  the  mind  of  the  youth  at  eighteen  as  the  man  afterwards 
thought. 

*  The  Rome,'  he  writes,  *  that  I  beheld  with  the  eyes  of  my 
youthful  imagination  was  the  Rome  of  the  future — the  Rome 
that,  shipwrecked,  dying,  banished  to  the  furthest  depths  of 
the  American  forests,  I  never  despaired  of;  the  regenerating 
idea  of  a  great  nation,  the  dominant  thought  and  inspiration 
of  my  whole  life.'  ^ 

He  was,  in  fact,  to  spend  his  long  and  splendid  man- 
hood in  tr}dng  to  fight  his  way  back  to  Rome.  The  second 
time  that  he  saw  the  city  was  more  than  twenty  years  later, 
when,  in  1848-49,  he  came  armed  to  defend  her.  Then  another 
eighteen  years  went  by,  and  he  saw  her  once  more,  from  afar, 
in  the  Mentana  campaign,  but  could  not  enter.  Finally, 
as  an  old  man,  he  followed  in,  when  Victor  Enmianuel 
had  opened  the  way.  And  now,  from  his  pedestal  on  the 
Janiculum,  he  seems  to  take  his  fill  of  the  sight,  of  which 
he  dreamed  all  his  life  long. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four  (February  1832)  he  qualified 
officially  as  a  merchant  captain.  But  those  were  not 
times  when  such  a  man  as  Garibaldi  had  now  become 
would  long  pursue  a  peaceful  calling  under  a  despotic 
Government.  It  was  the  era  of  the  English  Reform  Bill  ; 
of  the  Revolution  that  finally  drove  the  Bourbons  from 
France  ;  of  the  Carbonaro  risings  in  Central  Italy,  associated 
in  history  with  the  name  of  the  patriot  Ciro  Menotti.  It 
was  once  again  a  moment  such  as  1789  had  seemed  to 
Wordsworth,  when  it  was  *  a  joy  to  be  alive  ' — though  there 

'  Mtm,  II,  223.     Cumny  15,  skowi  that  he  h«d,  before  1850,  spoken  to  his 
friends  of  Uie  profound  iinpiesuon  made  on  him  by  this  first  visit  to  Rome. 
See  Rmh  ^tfU  Mmk^  L  12,  13,  on  the  CoUsenm.) 
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and  because,  ruling  over  a  more  conservative  people,  it 
had  less  often  to  resort  to  violence  and  espionage.  But  if 
ever  Charles  Albert  was  met  by  the  spirit  of  revolt,  he  could 
show  himself  as  cruel  as  a  Bourbon,  though,  with  character- 
istic uncertainty  of  purpose,  the  mystic  allowed  his  con- 
science to  brood  over  his  cruelties  even  while  he  was 
conmiitting  them.  And  so,  when  in  1833  *  Young  Italy  * 
b^an  to  conspire  against  him  in  earnest,  a  series  of  execu- 
tions and  tortures  by  courts-martial,  which  seem  to  have 
left  a  permanent  shade  of  melancholy  over  the  life  of  the 
King  who  ordered  them,  shocked  Europe,  and  goaded  the 
Mazzinians  to  a  desperate  attempt.^ 

The  main  plot  began  to  ripen  soon  after  Garibaldi 
joined  the  headquarters  of  the  exiles  at  Marseilles.  There 
were  hopes  that  the  soldiers  would  join  the  rebellion,  for 
in  the  Piedmontese  army,  as  in  the  French  army  of  that 
date,  there  were  liberal  elements,  originating  in  that 
contempt  for  the  anden  regime  and  its  representatives 
which  victory  under  Napoleon's  banners  had  taught  to 
the  Italian  veterans.  If  in  }^uth  one  has  trampled  on 
kings  and  monks,  from  Lisbon  to  Moscow,  one  does  not 
crouch  to  them  readily  in  later  years.  Besides,  many  to 
whom  Napoleon  had  opened  the  career  had  been  degraded 
in  rank  after  the  Restoration.'  Rel}nng  on  assistance 
from  such  malcontents,  Mazzini,  in  February  1834,  invaded 
Savoy  from  Swiss  territory,  with  a  cosmopohtan  crowd  of 
enthusiasts — Italians,  Poles,  Germans  and  French.  Mean- 
while the  seductive  Nizzard  captain,  with  the  open  coim- 
tenance  and  long  curling  locks  of  chestnut-gold,  had 
been  sent  to  Genoa  to  win  over  the  fleet  to  revolution ; 
he  deUberatdy  entered  the  Royal  Navy  with  the  object  of 
corrupting  it  from  its  allegiance. 

Although  Garibaldi  undertook  his  first  venture  against 
t}nraxmy  with  the  readiness  that  he  so  often  showed 
when  asked  to  run  his  head  against  a  wall,  this  was 
not  one  of  those  walls  that  so  miraculously  fell  before 
him.     As  no  one  rose,  either  in  the  sea-ports  or  on  the 

>  DtUa,  Hccoh  309  36.  '  IM,  12 
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Swiss  border,  Mazzini  in  a  few  days  was  back  in  Switzerland  ; 
while  Garibaldi,  disguised  as  a  peasant,  escaped  from 
Genoa  and  stole  across  the  mountains  to  Nice,  and  thence 
safely  into  France,  The  first  time  he  ever  read  his  name 
in  print  was  when,  on  reaching  Marseilles,  he  saw  in  the 
papers  that  the  Piedmontese  Government  had  condenmed 
him  to  death,  a  proceeding  which  it  is  difficult  to  blame 
if  we  consider  that  he  was  known  to  the  authorities  only 
as  a  sailor  who  had  entered  the  Royal  service  in  order 
to  betray  it.  When  we  think  that  if  a  few  turns  of  the 
dice  had  gone  differently,  the  father  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
would  have  succeeded  in  snuffing  out  the  lives  of  Mazzini 
and  Garibaldi  at  this  point,  we  may  see  that  history  is 
something  far  more  wonderful  than  a  process  of  evolution 
which  science  can  estimate  or  predict. 

When,  in  1864,  Garibaldi  came  to  our  island  to  receive, 
as  the  redeemer  of  Italy  and  the  chosen  hero  of  England, 
an  ovation  so  tremendous  that  it  frightened  Europe  and 
even  Pahnerston  himself,  on  one  of  those  festal  occasions 
he  *  looked  through  all  the  roaring  and  the  wreaths  *  where 
sat  a  certain  patient,  neglected  figure,  come  among  the 
rest  to  honour  him,  and  his  heart  went  back  thirty  years 
to  the  da}^  when,  as  a  young  merchant  captain,  he  had  first 
seen  Mazzini  at  Marseilles.  Since  then  bitter  quarrels 
had  divided  them;  but  the  sight  of  his  old  friend  over- 
whehned  all  meaner  thoughts  of  him. 

'  I  rise/  said  Garibaldi  to  the  assembled  ccunpany,  '  to 
make  a  declaration  which  I  ought  to  have  made  long  since. 
There  is  a  man  here  amongst  us  who  has  rendered  the  greatest 
services  to  our  country  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  When  I 
was  a  youth  and  had  only  aspirations  towards  good,  I  sought 
for  one  able  to  act  as  the  guide  and  counsellor  of  my  youthful 
years.  I  sought  such  a  guide  as  one  who  is  athirst  seeks  the 
water-spring.  I  found  this  man.  He  alone  watched  when 
all  around  slept,  he  alone  kept  and  fed  the  sacred  flame.  .  .  . 
This  man  is  Joseph  Mazzini:  he  is  my  friend  and  teacher.'  ^ 

'  Afan'pt  SttppUmeni^   372.      During  the  same  visit  of  1 864,  they  met  in 
Uie  Isle  of  Wight.     '  As  soon  as  Garibaldi  mw  Maizini  he  greeted  him  in  the 

C2 
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Having  made  the  ports  of  Europe  too  hot  to  hold  him, 
Garibaldi  disappeared  from  the  Old  World  for  twelve  years 
(1836-48),  to  reappear  famous  when  next  his  country  had 
need  of  him.  Shortly  after  the  fiasco  at  Genoa,  he  found 
it  best  to  carry  his  fortunes  to  South  Anoerica,  whither, 
then,  as  now,  Italians,  discontented  with  their  prospects 
at  home,  often  betook  themselves.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  of 
that  epoch,  who  showed  modem  Italy  the  way  to  her  New 
World,  were  not  numerous,  but  they  were  choice.  Many 
were  political  exiles.  As  the  frigid  and  hero  of  these, 
Garibaldi  there  learned  war  and  leadership : 

Having  first  within  his  ken 
What  a  man  might  do  with  men. 

Scarcely  had  he  landed  in  South  America  (1836)  when 
he  formed  one  of  the  great  friendships  of  his  youth  with 
the  Genoese  exile  Rossetti.  Tliey  became  like  David  and 
Jonathan.  Having  set  up  together  in  Rio  Janeiro  as  mer- 
chants, for  nine  months  they  traded  in  a  little  vessel  along 
the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Continent.  But  Garibaldi  was 
already  discontented  with  ^the  inglorious  arts  of  peace.' 
'  We  are  destined  for  greater  things,'  he  wrote  to  Cuneo, 
in  December  1836.^  At  length,  on  the  invitation  of  another 
Italian  exile,  he  took  service  under  the  infant  RepubUc 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  which  was  then  beginning  a  struggle 
for  independence  against  the  BraziUan  Empire.^  As  the 
RepubUcans  had  not  yet  got  a  ship  at  sea,  the  appeal 
touched  Garibaldi's  S3rmpathies  to  the  quick,  and  so  in  his 
thirtieth  year,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  turned  his 
hand  to  war,  as  a  buccaneer  with  letters  of  marque  from 
the  rebel  government.    He  and  his  friend  Rossetti  armed  a 

old  paUis  of  the  kgoons  of  Genoa.  It  a£Bected  MasEUU,  to  whom  it  brought 
back  fcenes  of  their  early  career,  when  the  in^aratioo  of  Italian  freedom  first 
bc^an.' — Hoijfoake^  i.  239.    Guersoni^  ii.  352,  36a 

'  Cmteo^  18  ;  Epistolario^  3. 

'  *  A  strong  Spanish  element  existed  in  that  province  (Rio  Grande),  and  it 
was  not  disposed  to  settle  down  quietly  under  Portuguese  Impctialism,  when 
their  co-patriots  a  few  miles  farther  south  (in  Uruguay)  were  enjoying  Republican 
institutions.' — IVimuMgtcn'Ingram^  93.  Brazil  conquered,  after  a  long  and 
exhausting  struggle. 
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{to  illustrate  Chapters  I  and  11) 
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fishing  boat,  and  therein  set  out  with  a  dozen  companions 
to  wage  war  alone  against  the  giant  Empire  of  Brazil,  *  the 
first  to  nnforl  on  those  southern  coasts  the  Republican 
banner  of  Rio  Grande,  a  banner  of  freedom.'  ^  Well  was 
the  little  boat  called  Mazxini.  But  they  soon  changed  it 
for  a  larger  ship  which  they  had  captunsd,  and  continued 
the  struggle  with  ever-increasing  success. 

GraduaUy  Garibaldi's  warfare  became  amphibious,  and 
before  long,  celebrated  as  he  was  for  his  exploits  at  sea, 
he  was  yet  more  celebrated  as  a  guerilla  chief,  leading 
bodies  of  a  few  hundred,  sometimes  a  few  thousand  men, 
across  the  vast  upland  jdains  and  forests  and  river  gorges 
of  the  Continent,  that  lay  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Parana  River.  The  cavalry,  who  were  often  the  more 
nimierous  arm,  were  natives  of  the  wilderness,  horsemen 
bom  and  bred,  and  magnificently  mounted ;  hardy  and 
resourceful  as  the  Boers,  they  had  more  dash,  and  liked 
close  quarters.  Their  favourite  weapon  was  the  lance ; 
though  many  used  the  sabre,  together  with  the  lasso  or  the 
tolas,  himting  the  enemy  and  casting  at  him,  as  they  had 
learnt  to  do  in  pursuit  of  the  swift-footed  ostrich.'  Other- 
mse  the  warfare  must  in  many  respects  have  resembled 
the  warfare  on  the  veldt.  It  was  necessary  to  traverse 
enormous  distances  across  country,  far  from  the  haunts 
of  man ;  to  need  no  food  but  the  cattle  which  the  troops 
drove  with  them  and  slaughtered  at  meal  time,  roasting 
the  flesh  Homerically  on  green  spits ; '  yet  always  to  know 
the  whereabouts  and  strength  of  the  enemy,  to  fall  on  him 
when  he  was  weaker,  and  when  he  was  stronger  to  vanish 
into  space  over  the  prairie  or  hide  in  the  dense  tropical 
forests.  Garibaldi,  after  he  had  faced  the  French  and 
Austrian  armies,  declared  that  no  civilised  troops  were 
such  skilled  horsemen,  so  Spartan  in  their  endurance  of  a 

>  M^m.  16. 

'  More  properly  called  tke  Rhea  Americana  ;  for  an  account  of  the  hiid  and 
thii  method  of  hunting  it,  see  Tis  Natmraiist  in  La  Plaia,  W.  H.  Hudson, 
96,  J7.    See  also  note,  p.  23  helow,  on  oittrich  hunting  and  the  Mw. 

'  Gasibaldi  in  1849  dedared  that  he  had  Mivcd  on  flesh  and  water  for  fire 
jean  *  hi  America.— i?M«M  MSS.  Bait.  Umv, 
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campaign,  or  so  courageous  in  their  onset,  as  the  Gaucho 
and  Matrero  Spaniards  and  half-breeds,  or  the  freed  n^ro 
horse-breakers,  whom  he  led  to  these  nameless  scuffles  in 
the  wilderness.^ 

The  'bright  breezy  uplands'  of  Southern  Brazil  and 
Uruguay  are  more  fitted  for  guerilla  achievements  than 
the  dead  level  of  the  Pampas  proper,  which  stretches  away 
south  and  west  of  the  Plata  River  towards  the  Andes.  For 
the  provinces  over  which  Garibaldi  ranged  and  fought,  for 
the  most  part  consist  of  an  undulating  plateau,  raised  high 
on  a  barrier  of  precipices  above  the  sea  level,  cut  by  deep 
river  gorges  filled  with  forests  for  refuge,  and  traversed 
by  ridges  whence  a  soldier's  eye  could  scan  vast  tracts 
of  country  and  locate  enemies  and  friends.' 

These  new  scenes  and  actions  stirred  Garibaldi's  blood, 
touched  his  imagination,  called  out  his  latent  qualities, 
and  for  awhile  satisfied  his  exuberant  being.  In  his  old 
age,  as  he  sat  brooding,  restless,  discontented  with  the 
adoration  of  his  countrymen  whom  he  had  freed,  and  the 
applause  of  the  world  whose  heart  he  had  made  to  throb, 
the  old  man  looked  back  with  fond  regret  on  those  days  of 
youth  and  strength  and  speed,  on  the  still  virgin  plains, 
among  the  noble  wild  animals,  and  the  noble  wild  men  who 
had  followed  him  in  war : 

'The  vast  undulating  plains  of  Uruguay  (he  says)  present 
a  landscape  entirely  new  to  a  Eim)pean,  and  more  particularly 
to  an  Italian,  accustomed  from  childhood  to  a  country  where 
every  inch  of  ground  is  covered  with  houses,  hedges,  or  other 
labour  of  man's  hands.  ,  .  .  The  plains  are  covered  with  short 
grass  except  along  the  course  of  the  arroyos  (streamlets),  or  in 
the  canaias  (dips  in  the  ground)  overgrown  with  maciega  (a  tall, 
reed-like  grass).  The  banks  of  the  rivers  and  the  sides  of  the 
arroyos  are  covered  with  fine  woods,  often  containing  timber 
of  a  tolerable  size.  These  lands,  so  favoured  by  nature,  are 
inhabited  chiefly  by  horses  and  cattle,  antelopes  and  ostriches. 
Man,  here  a  veritable  centaur^  rarely  visits  them. 

■  Aftmnpassim^  €.g.  pt.  i.  chaps,  xxv.  xcdx. ;  and  pt.  ii.  dutp.  ix.  p.  241. 
*  R.  G,  S,  P.f  viii.  364,  5,  and  map;  Hudson's  ASz/trro/rr/,  2-5. 
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'What  a  handsome  fellowis  the  stallion  of  the  Pampas  I  His 
lips  have  never  winced  at  the  iron  bit,  and  his  glossy  back, 
never  crossed  by  a  rider,  shines  like  a  diamond  in  the  sun.  His 
flowing,  uncombed  mane  floats  over  his  flanks  when,  assembling 
in  his  pride  the  scattered  mares,  or  fljong  from  human  pursuit, 

he  outruns  the  wind. 

•  ••••••• 

'  Who  can  conceive  the  feelings  awakened  in  the  heart  of  a 
buccaneer  of  twenty-five  ^  by  his  first  sight  of  that  untamed 
nature  ?  To-day,  December  20,  1871,  bending  with  stiffened 
limbs  over  the  fire,  I  recall  with  emotion  those  scenes  of  the 
past,  when  life  seemed  to  smile  on  me,  in  the  presence  of  the 
most  magnificent  spectacle  I  ever  beheld.  I  for  my  part  am 
old  and  worn.  Where  are  those  splendid  horses  ?  Where  are 
the  bulls,  the  antelopes,  the  ostriches  which  beautified  and 
enlivened  those  pleasant  hills  ?  Their  descendants  no  doubt 
wfll  still  roam  over  those  fertile  pastures,  and  will  do  so  till 
steam  and  iron  come  to  increase  the  riches  of  the  soU,  but  destroy 
those  marvellous  scenes  of  nature.' ' 


Garibaldi  had,  perhaps,  the  most  romantic  life  that 
history  records,  for  it  had  all  the  trappings  as  well  as  the 
essence  of  romance.    Though  he  Uved  in  the  nineteenth 

*  He  wu  leally  about  thirty  when  be  fint  visited  tbeie  upland  plateaus. 

'  Mtm.  30-a2.  Here  is  an  aoooont  of  a  typical  hunt  after  the  Sooth  Americun 
ostrich  (rilM),  Robtrtsm^s  Paragttay^  L  a3&-340 ; 

*  With  crest  erect  and  angry  eye,  towering  above  all  herbage,  our  game  flew 
rom  usv  by  the  combined  aid  of  wing*  and  limbs,  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  miles  an 
boor.  The  chase  lasted  half  of  that  time,  when  an  Indian /m»»  starting  ahead  of 
the  dose  phalanx  of  his  mounted  competitors,  whirled  his  Mat^  with  admirable 
grace  and  dexterity,  around  his  head,  and  with  deadly  aim  flung  them  over  the 
half-ramingy  half-flying,  but  now  devoted  ostrich.  Irretrievably  entangled, 
down  came  the  giant  bird,  rolling,  fluttering,  panting,  and,  being  in  an  instant 
despatched,  the  company  of  the  field  stripped  him  of  his  feathers  and  stuck  them 
in  their  girdles.'  Garibaldi  must  in  his  day  have  witnessed  many  such  chases. 
He  and  his  followers  hi  Italy  m  184S-49  wore  ostridi  feathers  in  their  haU, 
perhaps  in  memoiy  of  their  Mend  the  rkta  of  Sooth  America, 

On  p.  239b  Robertson  says :  *  The  holas^  next  to  the  huso,  are  the^nwrVr 
most  formidable  weapon.  They  consist  of  three  round  heavy  stones,  each  about 
the  site  of  a  huge  orange,  covered  with  hide,  and  attached  to  three  plaited 
dioogs,  which  diverge  from  eadi  other,  and  form  a  centre^  every  thoog  being 
aboot  five  foet  in  length.  These,  when  thrown  with  unerring  aim,  as  they 
ahnost  faivariably  are,  at  the  legi  of  an  animal  at  foil  speed,  twist  and  entangle 
themselves  aroond  them,  and  bring  him  with  a  terrihk  impolsc  to  the  ground.' 
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century,  it  was  yet  his  fortune  never  to  take  full  part  in 
the  common  prose  life  of  civilized  men,  and  so  he  never 
understood  it,  though  he  moved  it  profoundly,  like  a  great 
wind  blowing  off  an  unknown  shore.  He  never  had  educa- 
tion, either  intellectual,  diplomatic,  or  political ;  even  his 
military  training  was  that  of  the  guerilla  chief;  nor,  till 
he  was  past  learning,  did  he  experience  the  ordinaiy  life 
of  the  settled  citizen.  Though  all  must  acknowledge 
that,  by  the  secret  ordering  of  the  m3^teries  of  birth,  he 
had  been  created  with  more  in  him  of  the  divine  than  any 
training  can  give,  yet  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  in  studying 
the  slight  records  of  the  first  forty  years  of  his  life,  how 
much  the  natural  tendencies  of  his  genius,  in  their  strength 
and  in  their  weakness,  were  enhanced  by  circumstance. 

And  so,  when  in  1848  he  returned  to  fight  for  Italy, 
in  the  full  strength  of  matured  manhood — ^at  the  time 
of  Ufe  when  Cromwell  first  drew  sword — ^he  had  been 
sheltered,  ever  since  he  went  to  sea  at  fifteen,  from  every 
influence  which  might  have  turned  him  into  an  ordinary  man 
or  an  ordinary  soldier. 

He  had  had  two  schools — the  seas  of  romance,  and 
the  plateaus  of  South  America.  He  had  Uved  on  ship^board 
and  in  the  saddle.  The  man  who  loved  Italy  as  even  she 
has  seldom  been  loved,  scarcely  knew  her.  The  soldier  of 
modem  enlightenment  was  himself  but  dimly  enlightened. 
Rather,  his  mind  was  like  a  vast  sea  cave,  filled  with  the 
murmur  of  dark  waters  at  flow  and  the  stirring  of  nature's 
greatest  forces,  lit  here  and  there  by  streaks  of  glorious 
sunshine  bursting  in  through  crevices  hewn  at  random 
in  its  rugged  sides.  He  had  all  the  distinctive  quaUties 
of  the  hero,  in  their  highest  possible  degree,  and  in  their 
very  simplest  form.  Courage  and  endurance  without 
limit ;  tenderness  to  man  and  to  all  hving  things,  which 
was  never  blunted  by  a  life-time  of  war  in  two  hemispheres 
among  combatants  often  but  half  civilized ;  the  power  to 
fill  men  with  ardour  by  his  presence  and  to  stir  them  by  his 
voice  to  great  deeds  ;  but  above  all  the  passion  to  be  striking 
a  blow  for  the  oppressed,  a  passion  which  could  not  be 
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quenched  by  failure,  nor  checked  by  reason,  nor  sated  by 
success,  old  age,  and  the  worship  of  the  world. 

These  qualities,  perhaps,  could  not  have  existed  in 
a  degree  so  pre-eminent,  in  the  person  either  of  a  sage  or 
of  a  saint.  Without,  on  the  one  hand,  the  child-like  sim- 
plicity that  often  degenerated  into  folly,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  full  store  of  common  human  passions  that  made 
him  one  with  the  multitude,  he  could  never  have  been  so 
ignorant  of  despair  and  doubt,  so  potent  to  overawe  his 
enemies,  to  spread  his  own  infectious  daring  among  his 
followers  and  to  carry  men  blindfold  into  enterprises 
which  would  have  been  madness  under  any  other  chief. 
The  crowning  work  of  his  life  was  in  i860,  when  he  landed 
with  a  thousand  ill-armed  volunteers  in  the  Island  of  Sicily, 
to  overcome  a  garrison  of  24,000  well-armed  and  well- 
disciplined  men.  Moltke  could  no  more  have  conquered 
Sicily  with  such  means,  than  Garibaldi  could  have  planned 
the  battle  of  Sedan. 

Such  was  the  hero  in  victory.  But  this  book  is  a  study 
of  the  hero  in  defeat ;  it  is  the  story  of  Garibaldi  in  1849, 
and  before  it  can  be  told,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  the 
heroine,  his  tender  Amazon,  Anita. 


CHAPTER  II 

ANITA — ^THE  LIFE   IN  SOUTH  AMERICA  AND  THE  RETURN 

TO  ITALY 

Oh  verdi,  intermiiiabili,  deseite 
distese  ddla  Fampa !  oh  ptsoolanti 
8aure»  del  fren  deUa  sua  iuliio  esperte  I 

Ivi  dla  ciebbe  oon  1*  alte  erbe  ondAnti, 
ivi  Ei  le  apparre,  biondo  come  il  sole* 
e  la  gaaid6  con  gli  oochi  ncinrillanti  .  .  . 

Ma&RADI.— ^^JMJMi  Garibaldina. 

It  was  part  of  Italy's  good  luck  in  Garibaldi,  that,  thanks 
to  his  splendid  ph3^iqne  and  to  his  singular  fortune  in  the 
thick  of  battle,  he  survived  the  perils  of  these  dozen  years 
of  buccaneering  and  guerilla  war,  under  conditions  that 
would  have  killed  a  weaker  man,  even  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  bullet.'  But  her  other  children  fell  fast 
around  him.  Rossetti,  and  many  exiles  worthy  of  her  love 
and  gratitude,  perished  one  after  the  other  by  shipwreck  or 
by  the  sword,  and  their  bones  were  lost  in  the  ocean,  or 
buried  in  the  strange  land.  Garibaldi  grieved  deeply  till 
the  end  of  his  Ufe  that  their  graves  were  unmarked,  and 
their  memories  unknown  to  the  country  for  whom  they 
had  given  up  all  and  gone  to  die  so  far  away.  They  were, 
indeed,  more  truly  her  martyrs  than  martyrs  of  those  Re- 
publics in  whose  service  they  fell.    Their  forgotten  names 

'  FerriN,A.f  April  1889,  432.  He  survived  thedangen,  not  only  of  ship- 
wreck and  of  battle,  of  starvation  and  of  exposure  in  those  vast  onreclaimed 
lands,  bnt  even  the  tender  mercies  of  his  enemies ;  once,  early  in  his  South 
American  career,  he  endured  two  houxs  of  torture,  hung  up  by  his  wrists  from 
the  beams  in  the  prison  ceiling,  while  the  jeering  populace  looked  on  through 
the  doorway.  *Sttch  agonies/  he  says,  'cannot  be  described.'  They  could 
wring  nothing  from  him,  though  he  nearly  died  of  his  sufferings.      Mtm*  32 

CufUO^  32. 
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are  not  inscribed,  like  those  of  their  successors,  on  the 
municipal  tablets  of  famous  Italian  cities,  for  they  lived  in 
days  when  to  love  Italy  was  to  bum  with  an  unrequited 
love. 

Garibaldi  had  no  fear  of  death,  but  he  had  a  poetic 
horror  of  the  obUvion  that  too  soon  overtakes  the  memory 
of  the  brave.  Once,  in  the  early  years  of  his  American 
buccaneering,  when  he  himself,  struck  down  on  deck  by  a 
bullet,  lay  for  several  days  at  the  point  of  death,  he  be- 
sought one  of  his  friends  to  bury  him  on  land,  earnestly 
entreating,  in  the  words  of  Ugo  Foscolo,  for 

'  a  stone 
To  mark  my  bones  from  the  unnumbered  bones 
Which  o'er  the  fields  and  waves  are  sown  by  death.' ' 

Not  long  after  that,  he  was  shipwrecked,  and  though  his 
famous  powers  of  swimming  brought  him  safe  to  land, 
several  of  his  dear  Italian  friends  sank  before  his  eyes,  in 
spite  of  his  efforts  to  save  them.  Thrown  ashore,  in  the 
Brajnlian  Province  of  Santa  Caterina,  he  and  his  amphi- 
bious following  at  once  took  part  as  soldiers  in  the  capture 
of  the  important  town  of  Laguna ;  they  were  welcomed  as 
liberators  by  the  Republican  inhabitants,  and  Garibaldi 
was  sent  on  board  the  captured  fleet  of  the  Imperialists, 
where  it  rode  in  the  lagoon  that  gives  its  name  to  the 
city.  It  was  in  the  year  1839.  He  paced  up  and  down  the 
deck  of  his  newly  acquired  flagship,  *  the  top-sail  schooner 
liaparica^  of  seven  guns,'  but  he  was  in  no  victor's  mood. 
The  recent  loss  of  so  many  friends  had  struck  him  with 
melancholy,  and  he  began  to  feel  the  loneliness  of  his  life. 
His  heart  turned  to  the  natural  remedy.  The  ladies  of  the 
Central  States  of  South  America,  both  in  the  towns  and  in 
the  up-country  ranches,  combined  many  of  the  exquisite 
graces  of  old  Spanish  refinement  and  courtesy  with  the 

*  Aftm,  28 ;  Cum^,  ao. 

Che  disdngua  le  mie  dalle  infinite 

Oaaa  che  in  tenm  e  in  mu  semina  moite.' 

Dii  SiMttri^  lines  13-15. 
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greater  freedom  and  hardihood  of  a  race  of  settlers  in  a  new 
and  spacious  land ;  nor  was  the  love  of  lettefs  and  poetiy 
by  any  means  wanting  among  them.  Since  this  fovourable 
opinion  was  formed  by  staid  English  merchants,  who  travelled 
widely  m  these  regions,  and  had  intimate  dealings  with  its 
inhabitants,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  it  was  also  the 
experience  of  the  susceptible  and  romantic  child  of  the 
Mediterranean.^  In  the  course  of  his  roving  life  he  had 
been,  several  times,  furiously,  but  briefly,  in  love.  He  felt 
that  he  must  now  win  for  himself  an  object  on  which  he 
could  fix  his  affections.  His  own  artless  narrative  is  alone 
worthy  to  introduce  Anita : 

'The  loss  of  Luigi,  Edoardo,  and  others  of  my  countrymen^ 
left  me  utterly  isolated ;  I  felt  quite  alone  in  the  world.  .  .  . 
I  needed  a  human  heart  to  love  me,  one  that  I  could  keep  always 
near  me.  I  felt  that  unless  I  found  one  immediately,  life  would 
become  intolerable.  ...  By  chance  I  cast  my  eyes  towards 
the  houses  of  the  Barra,  a  tolerably  high  hill  on  the  south  side 
of  the  entrance  to  the  lagoon,  where  a  few  simple  and  picturesque 
dwellings  were  visible.  Outside  one  of  these,  by  means  of  the 
telescope  I  usually  carried  with  me  when  on  deck,  I  espied  a 
yotmg  woman,  and  forthwith  gave  orders  for  the  boat  to  be 
got  out,  as  I  wished  to  go  ashore.' 

The  girl,  whose  dark  features  and  hair,  virile  carriage 
and  determined  face  he  had  examined  to  such  good  purpose 
through  his  telescope,  may  or  may  not  have  been  watching 
the  handsome  figure  on  the  deck.  At  least  she  knew 
well  enough  who  Garibaldi  was,  and  what  deeds  he  had 
done ;  for  he  was  already  to  the  rebels  of  Brazil  what  he 
afterwards  became  to  his  countrymen  in  Europe,  and  he 
had  just  tak^i  part  in  the  liberation  of  Anita's  native  town. 
Her  name  was  Anita  Riberas ;  she  was  a  maiden  of  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  her  feither  had  betrothed,  or,  at  any  rate, 
promised  her,  to  a  suitor  whom  she  could  not  love. 

Meanwhile  Garibaldi  was  being  rowed  ashore : 

'  I  landed,  and,  making  for  the  houses  where  I  expected  to 
find  the  object  of  my  excursion,  I  had  just  given  up  hope  of 

'  Robertsim*$  P,^  i.  105-7,  199-206 ;  Mem,  23-4. 
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seeing  her  again,  when  I  met  an  inhabitant  of  the  place  whose 
acquaintance  I  bad  made  soon  after  our  arrival. 

'  He  invited  me  to  take  cofiee  in  his  house  ;  we  entered^  and 
the  first  person  who  met  my  eyes  was  the  damsel  who  had 
attracted  me  ashore.  .  .  .  We  both  remained  enraptured  and 
silent)  gazing  on  one  another  like  two  people  who  meet  not 
for  the  first  time,  and  seek  in  each  other's  faces  something 
which  DOAkes  it  easier  to  recall  the  forgotten  past.  At  last  I 
greeted  her  by  saying,  Tu  devi  ess&r  mia,  "  Thou  oughtest  to  be 
mine."  I  could  speak  but  Uttle  Portuguese,  and  uttered  the 
bold  words  in  Italian.  Yet  my  insolence  was  magnetic.  I  had 
formed  a  tie,  pronounced  a  decree,  which  death  alone  could 
annul.' 

The  story  of  so  sudden  a  wooing  is  out  of  the  common ; 
but  he  and  ^e  were  both  vexy  far  out  of  the  common.  Gari- 
baldi's rash  pledging  of  himself  for  life  to  one  whom  he 
knew  so  little  is  consonant  with  his  character,  and  has  a 
close  parallel  in  an  action  of  his  later  life  which  chanced 
to  be  as  unfortunate  as  this  chanced  to  be  happy.  He  read 
in  Anita's  face  and  bearing  the  clear  imprint  of  all  those 
Amazonian  qualities  of  mind  and  body  that  made  her,  in 
fact,  the  only  possible  wife  worthy,  or  able,  to  bear  him 
company  in  flood  and  field,  and  mate  his  adventurous 
spirit  at  its  own  level.  She,  a  woman  most  direct  and 
valiant,  highly  strung,  too,  by  the  prospect  of  the  forced 
marriage  that  awaited  her,  suddenly  saw  face  to  face  the 
Hero  of  her  time  and  country,  with  his  lion-like  head 
and  flowing  mane  of  gold,  come  as  her  deliverer,  armed 
with  the  irresistible  might  of  his  will.  Who,  indeed,  would 
have  wished  to  resist,  when  love  flashed  from  those  ^  small 
piercing  eyes,'  '  full  of  smouldering  fire,'  and  sounded  in 
that  voice,  so  '  calm  and  deliberate,'  yet  '  low  and  veiled, 
almost  tremulous  with  inner  emotion '  ? ' 

That  power  of  personal  attraction  and  moral  dominion 
over  others,  with  which  Garibaldi  seems  to  have  been 

'  'PiofaAbly  a  biinun  face  so  like  a  Uoo,  and  itiU  retaioii^  the  humanity 
oearcrt  the  imafe  of  its  Maker,  was  never  seen  *  {MariituHg9  Cisaruca*!  *  //«^,' 
148).  The  description  of  bis  eyes  and  voice  u  from  Hamii^s  recollections  iA 
186a 
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endowed  beyond  any  man  of  modem  times,  was  in  great 
part  due  to  something  in  his  voice  and  to  something  in  his 
eyes.  Written  and  oral  traditions  alike  record  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  Ught  of  those  eyes  changed  when  he 
was  deeply  moved.  General  Mitre,  who  knew  him  in  his 
South  American  days,  wrote  of  him  thus  : 

'  His  face  was  quiet  and  grave,  and  his  smile  appeared  on  it 
without  altering  that  character.  His  blue  eyes  alone  revealed 
his  emotions,  by  taking  on  a  dark  colour  like  that  of  the  sea, 
which  while  it  remains  quiet  nurses  the  tempest  which  is  brooding 
in  its  depths.'  ^ 

Under  this  spell,  Anita  in  a  moment  gave  away  for 
ever  her  heart,  her  soul,  and  her  life. 

There  was  no  hope  that  her  other  suitor  would  forgo 
his  claim,  favoured  as  it  was  by  her  father,  and  since  in  those 
rough  times  and  lands  possession  was  nine  points  of  the 
law,  Garibaldi,  a  few  nights  later,  came  back  and  carried 
her  off  on  board  his  ship,  under  the  protection  of  his  guns 
and  mariners.  The  story  of  that  cutting-out  expedition 
has  never  been  told  in  any  further  detail,  nor  is  it  possible 
to  say  whether  secrecy  sufficed  or  whether  force  was 
necessary. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  a  love  story  of  nearly  ten 
years  of  married  life  which  none  of  the  world's  fsunous 
legends  of  love  surpass  in  romance  and  beauty.  But  it 
closed  in  the  tragedy  among  the  marshes  of  Ravenna.  The 
horrors  of  the  hour  when  she  died  in  his  arms,  a  martyr  to 
Italy  and  to  him,  for  awhile  darkened  his  spirit,  so  that  he 
failed  to  see  how  splendid  he  had  made  her  Ufe,  how  bright 
was  the  place  her  life  and  death  would  take  in  his  country's 
history.  In  this  mood  he  bitterly  reproached  himself — 
but  no  one  clearly  knows  for  what : 

'  I  had  come  upon  a  forbidden  treasure,  but  yet  a  treasure  of 
great  price.  If  guilt  there  was,  it  was  mine  alone.  And  there 
was  guilt.  Two  hearts  were  joined  in  infinite  love ;  but  an 
innocent  existence  was  shattered.    She  is  dead ;  I  am  wretched ; 

*  La  FleUria^  Jane  19,  1904. 
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and  he  is  avenged,  yes,  avenged !  On  the  day  when,  vainly 
hoping  to  bring  her  back  to  life,  I  clasped  the  hand  of  a  corpse, 
with  bitter  tears  of  despair,  then  I  knew  the  evil  I  had  wrought. 
I  sinned  greatly,  but  I  sinned  alone.'  ^ 

The  pubhcation  of  these  words  for  awhile  led  many  to 
suppose  that  Garibaldi  had  gone  ofi  with  another  man's 
wife.  But  the  evidence  of  his  South  American  friends,  the 
terms  of  his  marriage  certificate,  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Garibaldi  family,  have  made  it  clear  that  this  was  not  the 
case.  Anita  Riberas  was  about  to  be  married  against  her 
win  to  a  man  whom  she  did  not  love,  so  she  was  carried  off 
by  Garibaldi,  and  had  a  perfect  right  to  go  with  him.  But 
there  is  some  mysterious  event,  hinted  at  by  Garibaldi 
in  these  words,  which  he  was  never  willing  to  talk  of  or  to 
explain.^ 

Anita  and  her  lover  were  legally  married  as  soon  as  they 
returned  from  the  wilderness  to  civilisation,  at  Monte  Video, 
after  an  enforced  delay  of  more  than  two  years.'  Their  sudden 
resolve  to  cast  in  their  lot  together,  though  it  was  the  rash 
inspiration  of  a  moment,  was  approved  by  time.  Neither 
of  these  remarkable  persons  could  ever  have  married  any 
one  else  on  equal  terms.  The  elopement  with  Anita  was 
the  Sicilian  expedition  of  Garibaldi's  private  Ufe ;  and  for 
Italy,  too,  he  had  won  a  heroine  and  a  story. 

She  was  not  by  birth  or  nature  an  Italian,  but  had  in 
her  veins  the  fighting  blood  of  the  race  that  ruled  on  horse- 
back the  deserts  of  Brazil.  It  had  been  the  custom  of  her 
father  to  take  her  about  with  him  on  his  fishing  and  hunting 
expeditions.^  This  Amazon  was  '  a  Creole  bom,  but  with 
aU  the  engaging  manners  of  the  se^oritas  of  old  Spain. 

I  Afsm.  56. 

'  I  have  had  the  honour  of  talking  on  this  subject  to  General  Canzio,  Gari- 
baldi's soo-in-law,  the  husband  of  Teresita,  worthy,  as  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
Thousand,  of  that  relationship.  (See  Guerzcm,  i.  94-95  ;  A/ariff,  SuppUmetU^ 
44^7 ;  Giram^  8-1 1 ;  Anita  N,A.<,  Dec.  1905,  p.  573,  and  note  of  Z^Mmor  to 
hU  TCfiion  of  this  passage  in  the  Mem.) 

*  The  maniage  certificate  is  dated  Church  of  St  Frauds  of  Assitty  Moote 
Video,  March  26,  1842  {Guenom^  i.  153,  377-37S)- 

*  Amia  N*A,f  cxx.  573  (Kicciotti  Garib^idi's  evidence). 
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She  had  become,  from  the  habits  of  her  comitiy,  a  ^kndid 
horse-woman,  and  it  was  a  sight  to  be  remembered/  wrote 
a  Briti^  naval  officer,  who  saw  her  in  1846,  ^  as  she  rode  a 
curvetting  animal  by  the  side  of  her  husband.'  ^  like  him, 
she  was  tender  as  well  as  brave,  and  her  only  uncontrolled 
passion  was  that  love  for  which  she  risked  her  life  so  often, 
and  lost  it  at  the  end.  She  was  an  excellent  mother,  exc^t 
that  she  finally  chose  to  die  for  her  husband  rather  than  to 
live  for  her  children. 

Garibaldi's  companions  in  arms,  the  cultivated  Euro- 
peans in  the  Italian  campaign,  no  less  than  the  fighting  men 
in  South  America,  adored  her,  when  she  talked  with  them 
round  the  camp  fires,  when  she  nursed  them  in  sickness,  and 
when  she  rallied  their  breaking  ranks  oh  the  field  of  battle. 

So  these  two  sailed  away,  and  spent  their  honeymoon 
in  amphibious  warfare  along  the  coast  and  in  the  lagoons, 
fighting  at  dose  quarters  against  desperate  odds.  In  her 
first  severe  action  Anita  was  knocked  down  on  deck  by  a 
cannon-ball,  on  the  top  of  three  dead  men.  Her  husband 
rushed  to  her  side,  but  she  was  already  on  her  feet,  and  as 
active  as  though  nothing  had  happen^  to  discompose  her.' 
On  another  occasion,  during  Garibaldi's  absence  on  shore, 
she  was  the  soul  of  the  battle  until  his  return.' 

Before  long  they  were  ranging  the  hills  again,  far  inland, 
at  the  head  of  the  RepubUcan  armies : 

'Anita  was  my  treasure,  and  no  less  zealous  than  myself 
for  the  sacred  cause  of  nations,  and  for  a  life  of  adventure. 
She  looked  upon  battles  as  a  pleasure,  and  the  hardships  of 
camp  life  as  a  pastime ;  so  that,  however  thmgs  might  turn  out, 
the  future  smiled  on  us,  and  the  vast  American  deserts  which 
unrolled  themselves  before  our  gaze  seemed  all  the  more  delight- 
ful and  beautiful  for  their  wfldness.'  ^ 

'  WinniMgUtit'Ingram^  93. 

*  Dmkvmrdi^teUm,  ii  128, 129.  This  book  (it.  )  is  the  only  book  of  Phft  IL 
which  is  written  by  GuibaldL  It  ^ws  more  details  of  AniU's  ooBdact  than  the 
Memaru  (^.o.  pp.  59»  60,  chap.  xiz.  of  Part  L). 

*  DeHkwiirttigkcUai.  ii.  132-134 1  M^m,  63,  64.  MUau  65. 
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What  spaces  of  earth  and  sky,  what  speed,  what 
freedom,  what  gloiy  of  life  and  love  were  theirs,  as  they 
galloped  side  by  side,  and  slept  under  the  homely  stars. 

In  one  of  their  earUest  land  battles,  which  went  ill  for 
the  men  of  Rio  Grande,  she  was  captured  by  the  Imperialists, 
and  believed  that  her  husband  was  among  the  slain.  She 
obtained  leave  to  search  for  him,  and  turned  over  one  corpse 
after  another,  expecting  in  each  dead  face  to  see  the  features 
of  Garibaldi.  When  she  found  that  he  had  not  been  left 
on  the  field,  she  determined  to  effect  her  own  escape  and 
rejoin  him  at  all  hazards.  Slipping  away  unnoticed  from 
among  her  drunken  guards,  she  plunged  into  the  tropical 
forest  on  a  high-spirited  horse  which  she  had  obtained 
from  a  peasant,  crossed  sixty  miles  of  the  most  dangerous 
deserts  in  America,  alone,  without  food,  swimming  great 
rivers  in  flood  by  holding  on  to  her  horse,  riding  through 
hostile  guards  at  the  passes  of  the  hills  and  the  fords  of  the 
streams,  who  took  the  wild  Amazon  for  an  apparition  and 
ran  away  in  panic.  After  four  days  she  reached  Lages, 
where  her  husband  soon  joined  her.^ 

Among  such  scenes  their  first  child  was  bom ;  they 
called  him  Menotti,  after  the  martyred  leader  of  the  Italian 
revolutions  of  1831.  Between  their  elopement  and  his 
birth  they  had  had  no  rest  and  no  civilised  life,  but  had 
been  wandering  over  the  sea  and  the  wilderness.  Anita  had 
been  present  at  several  battles,  and  endured  on  horseback 
all  the  worst  hardships  of  campaigning  up  to  the  time  of 
her  confinement  (September  16,  1840).  Next,  she  had  to 
fly  into  the  wilderness  with  her  infant  of  twelve  days  upon 
the  saddle-bow.  She  and  Garibaldi  spent  the  rainy  season 
wandering,  with  dwindling  forces,  in  a  state  little  better 
than  that  of  outlaws,  in  the  depth  of  the  primaeval  forest, 
wheit  alone  they  were  safe  from  the  victorious  armies  of 
Braxil.  Food  ran  short,  for  in  the  forest  the  lasso  was 
of  no  avail ;  the  rain  fell  on  them  unceasingly,  whether 

>  Dmkmiirii^Mm^  ii  138, 140  (GftiibAldi'feownimmtiTe).  He  Ud  told  the 
mmtt  woatf  in  AntU's  pccaenoe  t&  Joly  1849  (tee  p^  347  below) ;  and  it  wm  then 
recorded  bf  UoAteCter,  who  was  Id  the  audience.    Hif.  339,  34a 
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they  inarched  or   camped ;    the   infant   ahnost  died   of 
cold. 

*  Anita/  writes  her  husband, '  was  in  constant  terror  at  the 
thought  of  losing  our  Menotti^  and  indeed  it  was  a  miracle 
that  we  saved  him.  In  the  steepest  parts  of  the  tracks  and  when 
crossing  the  torrents,  I  carried  him,  then  three  months  old, 
slung  from  my  neck  by  a  handkerchief,  trying  to  keep  him  warm 
against  my  breast  and  with  my  breath.'  ^ 

This  sort  of  Robin  Hood  life  could  not  go  on  for  ever, 
and  Garibaldi  perceived  that  he  must  choose  between  the 
service  of  Rio  Grande  and  his  duties  to  Anita  and  Menotti. 
Remembering  that  Rio  Grande  was  not  the  land  that  had 
a  lien  on  his  life  and  family  and  everything  that  was  his, 
he  determined,  at  the  beginning  of  1842,  to  return  to  civi- 
lisation, and  seek  a  peaceful  home  in  Monte  Video,  the 
capital  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  set  at  the  point 
where  the  ocean-going  ships  enter  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
He  managed,  on  his  way  thither,  to  lose  a  fine  herd  of 
cattle,  the  wages  of  his  six  years*  warfare,  arrived  at 
Monte  Video  with  nothing  in  the  world  besides  three 
hundred  cattle  hides,  not  a  dear  commodity  in  those 
regions,  and  was  fain  to  earn  a  precarious  livelihood  for 
his  family  as  shipbroker  and  teacher  of  mathematics.  But, 
though  diligent,  he  was  not  successful  in  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  he  was  glad,  a  few  months  later,  to  be  again  fighting 
in  a  new  quarrel. 

Rosas,  the  celebrated  *  tyrannos '  of  the  rival  Republic 
of  Argentina  (Buenos  Ayres),  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  threatened  Uruguay  (Monte  Video),  whose 
rulers  appealed  to  the  famous  stranger  within  their  gates. 
He  helped  to  make  them  a  navy,  and  taught  it  how  to  fight. 
But  that  was  not  all.  Monte  Video  contained  a  large 
foreign  population  of  French  and  Italians,  and  from  the 
latter  Garibaldi  raised  his  ^Italian  Legion,'  to  show  the 
jeering  Frenchmen  what  his  compatriots  could  do  in  war. 

■  Mfm.  91 ;  DemJkwiinHigkiiisft,  ii  141,  143. 
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This  Italian  Legion  of  Monte  Video  was  the  origin  of  the 
Garibaldians  proper.  It  was  the  first  considerable  body 
of  his  countrymen  whom  he  ever  commanded  on  land; 
most  of  the  men  were  political  exiles ;  it  was  they  who 
first  wore  the  famous  *  red  shirt '  ^ ;  and  those  of  them  who 
came  back  with  him  to  Europe  in  1848  imported  the 
Garibaldian  dress,  tradition,  and  methods  in  war  and 
politics.  The  idea  with  which  they  enlisted  was  to  fight 
for  the  liberties  of  Monte  Video  in  return  for  the  shelter  it 
bad  given  them,  refusing  all  rich  rewards ;  but  the  idea 
behind  was  to  prepare  for  another  struggle,  which,  as 
Garibaldi  said,  he  had  never  forgotten  even  '  in  the  depths 
of  the  American  forests.'  They  carried  '  a  black  flag  with 
a  volcano  in  the  midst — S3anbol  of  Italy  mourning,  with 
the  sacred  fire  in  her  heart,'  of  which  banner  the  glorious 
rags  are  preserved  religiously  to  this  day.' 

In  the  formation  and  training  of  this  force,  which  started 
a  tradition  afterwards  so  important  in  the  history  of  Europe, 
Garibaldi  was  assisted  by  the  veteran  patriot  Anzaniy  to 
whom  he  deferred  more  than  to  any  other  man  in  the  course 
of  his  life.  An  exile  from  his  country  since  1821,  Anzani 
had  fought  for  hberty  in  Greece,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Brazil,  and  it  was  Garibaldi's  belief  that  if  he  had  lived  to 
fight  for  Italy  he  would  have  shown  the  world  that  he  was 

■  The  reaion  why  the  red  shirt  wu  originally  chosen  for  the  Italian  Legion 
of  Moote  Video  is  not  known  with  certainty.  But  an  extremely  profaahle, 
becMse  very  prosaic,  solution  of  the  piohlem  is  as  follows : 

<  Its  adoption,'  writes  Admiral  IVimmngton^Ingram  (93),  who  was  in  Monte 
Video  as  a  young  man  in  1846,  'was  caused  by  the  necessity  of  clothing  as 
coonomicaUy  as  possible  the  newly  raised  Legion,  and  a  liberal  ofler  having  been 
made  fay  a  mercantile  house  in  Monte  Video  to  sell  to  the  Government,  at  reduced 
pcioes,  a  stock  of  red  woollen  shirts  that  had  been  intendedj  for  the  Buenos 
Ayres  market,  which  was  now  closed  by  the  blockade  established  there,  it  was 
thought  too  good  a  chance  to  be  neglected,  and  the  purchase  was,  therefore, 
cflectcd.  These  goods  had  been  intended  to  be  worn  by  those  employed  in  the 
'*  Salad^ros,"  or  great  slaughtering  and  salting  establishments  for  cattle  at 
Ensenada,  and  other  places  in  the  Argentine  provinces,  as  they  made  good 
winter  clothing,  and  by  their  colour  disguised  in  a  measure  the  bloody  work  the 
men  had  in  hand.' 

*  Harm  (ed.  1905)  60,  for  photograph  ot  the  flag ;  Mari^^  Supp.  52 ;  La 
Fairi^  Jan*  9^  1905,  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  flag. 
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one  of  the  very  greatest  of  her  sons.^  Another  of  his 
most  trusted  lieutenants  was  a  handsome  j^ung  Ifilanese 
exile,  of  the  name  of  Medid^  who  having  served  his  appren- 
ticeship as  a  warrior  of  Uberty  in  the  CarUst  wars,  had  been 
in  England  and  become  intimate  with  Mazzini,  and  had 
now  come  to  South  America  to  make  his  Uving  as  a  merchant. 
But  there  he  again  took  to  fighting,  attracted  by  the  reputa- 
tion of  Garibaldi,  of  whom  he  had  heard  as  the  rising 
hope  of  the  Mazzinian  circle  in  Europe.  The  chief  at  once 
reposed  his  confidence  in  the  new-comer,  and  never  had 
reason  to  withdraw  it,  throughout  the  wars  and  revolutions 
of  many  famous  years.* 

The  Italian  Legion  saved  Monte  Video.  They  took  the 
leading  part  in  the  battles  dose  round  the  capital,  when,  in 
1843  and  again  in  1846,  the  enemy  pressed  the  siege  hard.' 
At  other  times  they  were  pre-eminent  as  the  heroes  of  the 
distant  war  along  the  banks  of  the  Uruguay  River,  where 
unnumbered  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  wandered  at  Uberty 
over  the  vast  ranches  of  the  gauchos^  the  magnificent  but 
half-savage  patriarchs  of  that  rich  wilderness.^  The  left 
bank  of  the  river  was  preserved  for  Monte  '\^deo  in  the  early 
part  of  1846,  by  a  few  hundred  of  the  ItaUan  infantry 
under  Garibaldi,  who  defeated  Rosas'  linesmen,  and  formed 
an  impregnable  rock  amid  the  swarms  of  wild  gaucho 
horsemen,  who,  armed  with  spears,  sabres,  and  lassos, 
carried  on  the  war  between  the  two  Republics.^  The 
most  notable  of  these  actions,  fought  against  immensdy 

*  GttersoMif  i.  169 ;  Jlfem,  190-I ;  Maric^  5a^.  5a,  53. 

'  Pasini^  7-13 ;  OUoUni^  18,  19 ;  Gmmum^  i.  203-5  \  ^^  >•  30,  31 ;  Za 
/W^  June  19,  1904. 

"  For  the  siege  of  1846,  ot  which  less  is  said  by  Italian  authorities,  see  the 
long  account  by  fVtMMtfiigtom'/ti^ywm^  especially  pp.  91,  92,  for  Garibaldi's 
important  part  in  it. 

*  Rcbertsotfs  P,^  L  197-257 ;  S.  A.^  L  252,  253. 

*  Ctme^f  33-3S*  •^^mpi.  i.  chap.  zlv.  zlvL ;  on  p.  176  Garibaldi  writes : 
'  I  have  heard  our  lads  (in  Europe)  ay  "  Cavalry,  cavaliy  ! "  and,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say,  throw  down  their  arms  and  fly,  often  at  a  fiUse  alarm.  Cavalry !  Why, 
the  Italians  at  Sant'  Antonio  and  the  Dayman  (battles  on  the  Uruguay)  laughed 
at  the  first  cavalry  in  the  world,  though  in  those  days  they  had  nothing  but  bad 
flint-lock  guns.' 

»  KobertsoH  (P,  i.  82)  describes  Rosas  riding  at  the  head  of  *  about  6,000  as 
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superior  numbers^  was  the  battle  of  Sant*  Antonio,  near 
Salto  (February,  1846),  the  fame  of  which  spread  to  Eurc^. 
During  these  wars  of  Monte  Video,  Anita  stayed  in  the 
capital  and  minded  her  growing  family.  She  proved  as 
admirable  a  mother  and  housekeeper  as  she  had  been  a 
warrior ;  ^  it  was  a  hard  struggle  against  poverty,  for  her 
husband  always  shared  what  Uttle  he  had  with  others, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  refused  the  rewards  of  land, 
rank  and  wealth,  eagerly  proffered  by  the  state  which  he 
had  saved.  In  1843  one  of  the  most  respectable  merchants 
of  Monte  Video  caUed  the  attention  of  the  Minister  of  War 
to  the  fact  that 

'  in  the  house  of  Garibaldi,  the  commander  of  the  Italian  L^on 
and  of  the  national  fleet,  the  man  to  whom  Monte  Video  owed 
its  life  from  day  to  day,  no  light  was  lit  after  sundown,  because 
candles  were  not  comprised  in  the  soldier's  ration,  the  only 
thing  Garibaldi  had  to  Uve  on.  The  Minister  thereupon  sent, 
by  his  aide-de-camp,  G.  M.  Torres,  a  hundred  p^Uacconi 
(500  francs)  to  Garibaldi,  who,  keeping  half  this  sum,  gave 
back  the  other  half  in  order  that  it  should  be  sent  to  the  house 
of  a  widow,  who,  according  to  him,  had  more  need  of  it.  Fifty 
p4Uacconi  (250  francs)  was  the  only  money  that  Garibaldi  had 
from  the  Republic.  While  he  remained  among  us  his  family 
lived  in  poverty;  he  was  never  dressed  differently  from  the 
soldiers ;  often  his  friends  had  to  resort  to  subterfuges  to  make 
him  change  his  worn-out  clothes.  He  had  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Monte  Video  for  his  friends ;  never  was  a  man  there  more 
universally  loved,  and  it  was  only  natural.* ' 

Of  this  period  several  stories  are  told,  as  humorous  as 
they  are  touching :  how  the  saviour  of  Monte  Video  came 
home  one  evening  wrapped  up  to  the  chin,  having  given  away 
his  only  shirt  to  an  old  legionary  who  had  even  more  need  of 
it  than  he ;  how  Anita  was  almost  weeping,  one  day,  to  find 

food  aiirmlty  ai  ocmld  well  take  the  6dd.  It  wu  a  motley  group  ai  itfirds 
mifDim ;  but  for  men  mod  bones  it  was  bcfood  all  doubt  a  most  eflideot  corps.' 
*  Rosas,'  adds  Robertson,  •  had  not  500  infimtry  to  co-opeiale  with  his  6,000 
cavsliy.'    This  was  some  ycais  prenous  to  his  wan  against 

*  IkmJhhfrd^Jktiimf  iL  143. 

*  Ctmw$m\  i.  909— from  *  PiMheoo  y  Obcs,  1S49. 
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that  the  last  three  little  coins  had  vanished  from  the  recess 
where  she  kept  the  family  horde,  till  her  warrior  confessed  that 
he  had  stolen  them  to  buy  their  little  girl  a  toy,  and  Teresita 
herself  appeared  in  the  doorway  brandishing  the  trophy  in 
exculpation  of  the  offender ;  how  he  appeared  one  day  on 
parade  with  his  golden  locks  close  shorn,  because  the 
universal  and  passionate  adoration  of  him  by  the  ladies 
of  Monte  Video  distressed  Anita,  and  he  had,  for  her  relief, 
despoiled  his  beauty.' 

Towards  the  end  of  his  residence  in  Monte  Video  he 
refused  rewards  of  land  from  the  Government,  and  per- 
suaded his  Legionaries  to  endure  this  self-chosen  poverty,' 
partiy  as  an  example  of  Republican  virtue,  much  needed  in 
those  latitudes,  and  partly  in  order  that  they  should  always 
be  morally  free  to  throw  up  their  engagements  and  return 
to  Italy  at  the  shortest  possible  notice.  Garibaldi  was 
getting  ever  more  impatient  to  be  gone.  He  alwa}^  retained 
a  warm  feeling  for  the  people  of  Uruguay  as  *  a  very  lovable 
people '  (ben  caro  popolo),  but  he  was  beginning  to  see 
through  their  politicians.  The  sordid  personal  ambitions, 
never  far  below  the  surface  in  South  American  affairs,  soon 
showed  themselves  in  such  a  way  that  even  Garibaldi, 
with  all  his  idealisation  of  a  Republic  struggling  for  freedom, 
could  no  longer  be  blind  to  them.' 

Ever  since  his  landing  in  America,  whenever  he  was 
not  buried  in  the  wilderness,  Garibaldi  had  been  in  con- 
stant touch  with  *  Young  Italy,'  corresponding  under  his 
old  association  name  of  *  Borel.*  And  now,  as  the  'forties 
roUed  by,  the  Montevidean  exiles  listened  year  by  year 
ever  more  eagerly  to  the  news  sent  by  their  friends  in  Italy 
and  in  London.  In  1844  they  heard  that  the  Italian  tri- 
color had  been  raised  in  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  by  the 
two  Bandiera  brothers,  that  the  English  Government  had 
opened  Mazzini's  letters  and  betrayed  the  expedition  to 
the  Bourbons,  and  that  the  Bandieras  and  Ricciotti  had  been 

>  Amiia^  N.A.^  577,  584;  Gttertom^  L  379. 

*  La  Patria^  June  19,  1904,  for  details.  '  Mem.  168,  186. 
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taken  and  shot.^  Garibaldi  gave  his  j^nnger  son  the  name 
of  Ricciotti. 

But  then,  in  1847,  came  other  news.  The  liberal  and 
national  movement  had  swelled  so  high  that  it  had  pene- 
trated even  palace  walls.  Under  the  name  of  Pio  Nono,  a 
reforming  Pope  had  come  to  the  throne ;  Savoy  and  Tuscany 
were  moving  towards  constitutionalism.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  whole  land,  governors  and  governed  alike,  would  soon 
be  arming  for  a  national  crusade  against  the  Austrians  in 
Milan;  and  in  December  1847  Garibaldi  lived  in  the  ex- 
pectation, which  now  seems  strange  indeed,  that  the  Pope 
or  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  would  employ  him  to  expel 
the  foreigner  from  the  Lombard  plain.' 

Already  the  names  of  Garibaldi  and  his  Italian  L^ion 
were  household  words  with  patriots  at  home.  The  fame 
of  Garibaldi's  achievements  had  been  diligently  nursed  by 
*  Young  Italy,'  and,  in  these  latter  months  of  freedom, 
by  the  newly  emancipated  press  of  Tuscany,  Rome,  and 
Savoy.  Thus,  in  May  1848,  while  Garibaldi  was  actually 
crossing  the  ocean,  a  Dutch  artist,  named  Koelman,  was 
sitting  in  a  cafi  in  Rome,  when  he  heard  an  Italian  say, 
'  Garibaldi  is  coming  back  from  Monte  Video ! '  *  Who  is 
Garibaldi  ? '  said  the  foreigner ;  and  forthwith  supplied 
himself,  for  a  few  coppers,  with  a  pamphlet,  adorned  by 
a  portrait  of  the  eagerly  expected  chief,  recounting  his 
adventures  and  wars  in  the  western  world.  Incredulity 
was  the  first  impression  produced  upon  the  artist  by  a  story 
so  sensational;  for  he  could  not  believe  that  heroes  of 
romance  still  existed,  or  that,  if  they  did,  they  could 
have  any  effect  upon  modem  Europe.  A  year  after- 
wards the  unbeliever  was  constrained  by  love  of  this  very 

*  This  incident,  the  bst  of  its  kind  u  rcgaurdt  England,  did  Meh  to  C(m« 
centimte  and  infonn  Engluh  sympathy  with  Masiini  and  Italy.  Carlyle,  Tk* 
Timis^  and  the  Liberals  united  to  denounce  this  Inlamous  piece  of  belated 
Toryism,  worthy  of  Castlereagh  and  an  age  gone  by.  (See  King^  Appendix  C ; 
Ornm\  270 ;  IVisiminster  Rtvitw^  Sept.  1844,  vol.  xUL  pp.  225^51 ;  and 
TYiPMi,  June  17,  1844  (Leading  Article),  and  June  19  (Carlyle's  letter) ;  see  also 
p.  98,  note  I  below,  for  Carlyle's  letter.) 

*  Elia^  L  11 ;  Garibaldrs  tetter  to  Antonini,  Dec  27,  1847. 
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Garibaldi  to  risk  his  life  in  defence  of  a  country  that  was 
not  his  own,  and  he  has  left  to  posterity  a  book  which 
contains  a  living  portrait  of  the  man  whom  he  learnt  to 
adore.^ 

So  the  Garibaldian  legend  was  already  planted  in  Italy 
when  Anita,  with  her  children,  landed  at  Genoa  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  of  revolutions,  welcomed  to  her  new 
country  by  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of  citizens  crying  Vivas 
for  Garibaldi  and  ^  our  Garibaldi's  family.'  * 

A  few  months  later,  after  heart-breaking  delays  caused 
by  the  fears  of  the  Montevidean  Government  and  the 
English  merchants  about  the  defence  of  the  State,'  Gari- 
baldi himself  followed  in  the  ship  Speranza,  with  the  fighting 
men,  somewhere  between  sixty  and  a  hundred  in  number/ 
He  had  sent  over  his  wife  and  children  first  to  safe  quarters, 
because,  not  knowing  the  course  that  Italian  poUtics  had 
taken  in  the  first  months  of  1848,  he  was  prepared  to  have 
to  land  his  troops  in  the  territories  of  hostile  governments, 
and  to  meet,  very  possibly,  the  fate  of  the  Bandieras. 

The  Speranza  set  sail  on  April  15,  1848,  four  weeks 
after  the  population  of  Milan  had  risen  and  driven  Radetzky 
and  his  20,000  Austrians  out  of  the  dty,  in  five  daj^  of  the 
hardest  and  most  glorious  street-fighting  in  the  annals  of 
revolution.  But  Garibaldi  and  his  companions  did  not 
know  of  these  actions,  as  their  ship  moved  on,  day  by  day 
and  night  after  night,  through  the  lonely  Atlantic.  They 
only  knew  that  they  were  going  ^  towards  the  attainment  of 
the  passion  and  desire  of  their  lives.' 

'  That  thought  was  the  abundant  reward  for  the  perils,  hard- 
ships, and  sufferings  incidental  to  a  life  of  tribulation.  Our 
hearts  beat  high  with  lofty  enthusiasm.  If  the  right  hand, 
hardened  in  battles  far  away,  had  been  strong  in  an  alien  cause, 
what  win  it  not  be  for  Italy  ?' ^  '^  .>l 

*  KbelmoHy  i.  179,  180 ;  G9iertmi,  i.  190-192 ;  Motm,  Supp,  71-77. 

*  Anita's  letter,  Anita^  578  ;  Mario^  Supp,  71-72.  The  three  children  were 
Menotd,  Riodotd,  and  Teresita.  Rosita  had  died  in  America,  to  the  inexpres- 
sible grief  of  her  parents. 

*  Cmm»,  44-  *  Garibaldi  sajs  63  ;  Coneo  nys  loa         *  MItm.  185. 
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And  so  these  men,  joyfully  self-devoted,  sailed  to  their 
graves  and  glories  in  that  ship.  Since  they  were  alone  upon 
it,  with  no  unbelievers  there  to  mock  their  ceremonies,  every 
time  that  the  sun  went  down  in  ocean,  they  stood  up  in  a 
circle  on  the  deck,  and  *  sang  for  evening  prayer  a  patriotic 
hymn.*  Thus  from  the  fulness  of  their  pure  hearts  did  those 
men,  about  to  die,  salute  their  motlier.  Her  past  and 
future  sang  in  unison.  Old  Anzani,  type  of  the  proto- 
martyrs  who  had  given  their  lives  for  no  meed  of  fame  or 
thanks  in  the  bitter,  stifled  years  gone  by,  himself  sick  to 
death,  joined  feebly  in  the  chant  with  the  young  generation 
who  were  hastening  as  willing  victims  to  a  more  conspicuous, 
but  not  a  more  noble,  sacrifice.  And  with  the  other  voices 
blended  the  low,  rich  voice  of  the  deliverer  to  be — ^tiU  the 
song,  without  an  audience,  died  upon  the  waters*  waste. 


CHAPTER  III 

Italy's  failure  in  1848* 

*  What  bloom  of  hope  was  there  when  Austria  stood  tike  an  iron  wall,  and 
their  own  ones  dashing  against  it  were  as  little  feeble  waves  that  left  a  red  mark 
and  no  more  ? '— Gborgb  Meredith  ( Viitaria,  chap.  xyi.). 

When  Garibaldi  left  Monte  Video,  in  April  1848,  he  was  still 
ignorant  of  the  events  which  had  revolutionised  Italy  in 
the  opening  months  of  the  yeai.  Fearing  that  the  govern- 
ments  in  every  State  of  the  Peninsula  might  after  aU  prove 
to  be  on  the  side  of  *  order,'  he  was  prepared  to  run  ashore 
somewhere  south  of  Leghorn,  on  the  wooded  Tuscan  coast, 
and  raise  the  tricolor  standard  in  the  wilderness,  unless  he 
received  further  advices  from  Mazzini,  with  whom  he  had 
made  arrangements  to  communicate  on  his  arrival  in 
European  waters.* 

Vi^th  such  resolute  purpose  Garibaldi  and  his  comrades 
had  already  sailed  past  the  British  sentinels  into  the 
Mediterranean,  before  news,  which  had  for  some  time  been 
stale  in  Europe,  met  them  out  at  sea,  changing  the  whole 
character  of  their  expedition,  and  causing  them  to  reshape 
their  course  for  Piedmontese  territory.  The  tidings,  which 
they  first  gleaned  from  a  passing  vessel,  was  confirmed  and 
amplified  when  they  touched  at  a  Uttle  port  town  on  the 
east  coast  of  Spain  to  procure  fresh  suppUes,  chiefly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  d3ang  Anzani.  Garibaldi  thus  describes 
the  scene : 

'  Captain  Gazzolo,  commanding  the  Speranza,  went  ashore, 
and  quickly  returned  on  board  with  news  to  turn  the  heads 
of  men  far  less  enthusiastic  than  ourselves.  Palermo,  Milan, 
Venice,  and  a  hundred  sister  cities,  had  brought  about  the 

*  For  this  Chapter  see  map,  [p.  9  ahove.  *  Gmimomi^  i.  203-205,  215. 
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momentous  revolution.  The  Piedmontese  army  was  pursuing 
the  scattered  remnants  of  the  Austrian ;  and  all  Italy,  replying 
as  one  man  to  the  caU  to  arms,  was  sending  her  contingents  of 
brave  men  to  the  holy  war.  The  effect  produced  on  idl  of  us 
by  this  news  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  There 
was  a  rushing  on  deck,  embracing  one  another,  raving,  weeping 
for  very  joy.  Anzani  sprang  to  his  feet,  excitement  over- 
powering his  terrible  state  of  weakness.  Sacchi  absolutely 
insisted  on  being  taken  from  his  berth  and  carried  on  deck. 
'*  Hakeall  sail !  "  was  the  general  cry.  .  .  .  Inaflash  theanchor 
was  weighed  and  the  brigantine  under  saO.' 

And  so,  towards  the  end  of  June,  they  arrived  at  Nice, 

*  no  longer  exiles,  no  longer  forced  to  fight  for  the  privilege 
of  landing '  on  their  *  native  shores.'  The  whole  city  raged 
with  joy  round  the  man  who  had  stolen  away  fourteen 
years  before,  under  sentence  of  death,  and  Garibaldi,  who 
had  little  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  the  Peninsula, 
imagined  that  he  was  landing  to  take  part  in  the  campaign 
that  should  decide  for  ever  the  liberation  of  Italy.  All  was 
hope  and  happiness,  for  here,  too,  he  found  Anita  and  his 
children  safely  awaiting  him,  and  his  old  mother  whom  he 
loved  so  well  and  had  not  seen  for  so  long.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  last  time  in  his  life  that  he  was  altogether  contented. 

*  Certainly  my  position  was  an  enviable  one,*  he  writes  of 
that  day.  ^  I  am  deeply  touched,  remembering  those 
sweet  emotions  which  were  to  end  so  quickly  and  so  pain- 
fuUy.* » 

The  first  grief  that  clouded  the  Italian  sky  for  Garibaldi 
was  the  immediate  death  of  Anzani,  the  only  man  in  his 
company  who  was  in  some  sense  his  equal,  'that  truly 
great  ItaUan,  for  whom  all  Italy  should  by  rights  have 
mourned.  I  never  knew/  he  wrote,  *  a  more  capable  and 
honourable  man,  or  a  soldier  of  loftier  character.' 

The  greatest  of  that  first  generation  of  Garibaldians  who 
had  shared  their  chiefs  early  struggles  in  America,  Anzani, 
on  his  death-bed  at  Genoa,  spoke  his  famous  word  to  Medici, 
the  representative  of  the  young  men  who  Uved  to  achieve 

I  Mm,9  pt  U.  ch.  i ;  Gmtrmn^  L  214^-318. 
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the  glories  of  Sicily  and  Naples.  Some  dispute  had  already 
arisen  :  ^  Do  not/  said  the  dying  patriot  to  Medici,  *  do  not 
be  too  hard  on  Garibaldi :  he  is  a  man  of  destiny ;  a  great 
part  of  the  future  of  Italy  depends  on  him,  and  it  will  be  a 
grave  error  to  abandon  him.' 

Next  day  the  old  patriot  was  dead ;  ^  his  body  was  carried 
through  Liguria  and  Lombardy  to  be  buried  in  the  grave 
of  his  fathers,  at  Alzate,  his  native  place.*  He  had  been 
an  exile  from  Italy  for  twenty-seven  years,  but  when  he 
died  at  last  upon  her  soil,  he  must  have  felt  certain  of  her 
approaching  liberation.^ 

The  good  news  which  had  met  Garibaldi  on  the  coast 
of  Spain,  although  it  was  true,  or  at  least  had  been  true 
at  one  moment,  was  not  the  whole  truth.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  soil  of  Italy  was,  indeed,  in  the  power  of  national  and 
constitutional  governments,  but,  although  each  monarch 
had  pelded  more  or  less  to  the  call  of  his  subjects 
for  constitutionalism,  neither  Ferdinand  of  Naples  nor 
Leopold  of  Tuscany,  nor  even  Pio  Nono — whose  accession 
had  given  the  first  impulse  to  the  movement — ^had  the 
least  intention  of  abdicating  their  thrones  in  favour  of 
Italian  unity.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation  made  them 
jealous  of  King  Charles  Albert  of  Piedmont,  who  had 
abandoned  his  reactionary  policy  in  order  to  head  the 
national  crusade  against  his  Austrian  neighbour  in  the 
Lombard  plain,  and  was  already  in  a  sense  bidding  for  the 
crown  of  Italy,  which  his  son  was  to  forge  and  wear.  The 
chafUs  du  depart  of  the  students  and  workmen  starting  for 
the  battle-fields  of  the  north  could  not  fail  to  sound  omin- 
ously in  the  ears  of  the  Pope,  the  Grand  Duke,  and  the 
Neapolitan  King,  who  employed  the  executive  power  in 
the  States  of  the  south  and  centre,  not  in  organising  the 
national  crusade,  but  in  damping  its  ardours,  thwarting 
the  departure  of  the  volunteers,  and  preparing  for  reaction 
at  home.  Their  attitude  towards  the  national  struggle 
against  Austria  recalled  the  listless  inactivity  of  Louis  XVI., 

■  Gmtwrni^  i.  169,  224 ;  Mim,  190,  191. 
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or  the  open  enmity  displayed  by  his  consort  in  the  first 
great  storm  of  revolutionary  war ;  but,  whereas  that  policy 
was  fatal  to  Louis,  and  not  to  France,  the  similar  poUcy^of 
these  monarchs  proved  immediately  fatal  to  Italy,  and  only 
after  a  dozen  years  recoiled  on  themselves. 

And  so,  when  Garibaldi  disembarked,  it  was  true  in 
theory  rather  than  in  practice  that  a  pan-ItaUan  war  was 
being  waged  against  Austria  on  the  Lombard  plain.  But 
at  least  the  struggle  in  the  North  engrossed  the  thoughts  of 
reactionaries  and  Liberals  in  every  part  of  Italy,  for  all 
knew  that  their  own  fate  was  involved  in  the  tate  of  Milan,  . 
the  key  by  which  alone  Austria  could  lock,  or  Piedmont 
unlock,  the  whole  Peninsula.  Then,  as  in  the  time  of 
Rivoli  and  Marengo,  as  afterwards  in  the  time  of  Magenta 
and  Solferino,  the  battles  lost  or  won  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alpine  passes,  and  in  the  vineyards  of  the  great  northern 
plain,  decided  what  must  be  the  approaching  fate  of  Naples, 
Florence,  and  the  Papal  territories. 

If  the  Italians  had  then  been  united  in  purpose  and 
in  policy,  as  they  were  in  1859,  they  could,  without 
aid  firom  France  or  any  other  country,  have  hoisted  the 
Austrians  over  the  Brenner  Pass  in  the  early  summer  / 
of  1848.  For  they  were  not  at  that  moment  fighting  an 
Empire,  but  only  an  army.  Austria-Hungary  had  gone  to 
pieces,  Hungarians  and  Bohemians  had  established  their 
independence,  and  even  the  Viennese — for  centuries  the 
bulwark  of  loyalty  to  the  Hapsburg— were  expelling  the 
Emperor  finom  his  capital.  While  the  central  fortress  of 
Mettemich's  European  policy  was  being  stormed  by  the 
mob,  France  and  Germany  were  in  the  hands  of  revolu- 
tionists, and  a  flood,  not  like  that  of  1792,  flowing  eastward 
finom  France,  but  spontaneously  rising  in  every  quarter  from 
a  thousand  wells,  submerged  the  landmarks,  palaces,  and 
steq>les  of  old  Europe. 

Driven  out  of  Milan  by  the  heroism  of  its  citizens, 
Radetzky  bad  at  the  end  of  March  fallen  back  into  the 
famous  *  Quadrilateral,*  the  four  great  fortresses  of  Verona, 
Mantua,  Peschiera  and  Legnago,  which  guarded  the  mouth 
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of  the  Brenner  Pass,  and  formed  Austria's  Ute  de  potU^ 
whence  she  could  debouch  into  Italy.  Here,  in  the  Quad- 
rilateral, the  old  order  stood  magnificently  at  bay.  North 
of  the  Alps  the  Austrian  Empire  had  ceased  to  exist,  but 
it  lived  in  the  camp  of  Radetzky,  where  Himgarians,  who 
in  their  own  coimtry  were  Kossuthites  hostile  to  the  Em- 
peror, weie  only  eager  to  slay  his  enemies.  The  habits 
engendered  by  discipline,  the  fraternal  bonds  of  esprit  de 
carpSi  and  above  all  that  ignorant  contempt  for  the  Italians 
indigenous  in  the  transalpine  barbarian — a  feeling  old  as 
^  Attila,  old  as  Brennus — gave  to  Radetzky's  troops  a  unity 
which  was  wanting  to  their  assailants.^ 

That  want  of  unity  was  felt  everywhere  and  in  every- 
thing. It  was  not  merely  that  the  governments  of  Tuscany, 
Rome,  and  Naples  succeeded  in  making  the  volimteers 
from  two-thirds  of  the  Peninsula  comparatively  few  and  of 
no  great  service.  The  whole  North  was  engaged  in  the  war, 
but  the  North  itself  was  divided  by  factions.  It  was  spUt 
between  the  monarchical  party,  who  wanted  all  the  liberated 
provinces  to  vote  at  once  for  '  fusion  '  with  Piedmont,  and 
the  Republicans,  who  looked  to  achieve  Italian  unity 
through  a  federation  of  democratic  States.  There  was 
local  jealousy  between  the  cities,  who  had  not  accepted, 
or  at  least  had  not  assimilated,  the  new  idea  of  national 
union  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  there  was  a  widespread  incapacity 
for  organisation  and  war,  inevitable  in  the  first  months  of 
liberty  among  a  people  whose  natural,  native  chiefs  had  so 
long  been  excluded  from  participation  in  government  and 
forced  to  be  idle  slaves  or  secret  conspirators. 

But,  in  Venice,  Manin  had  already  shown  that  Italy 
possessed  at  least  one  great  man  of  action.  By  marvellous 
audacity  and  wisdom  the  inspired  lawyer  procured  without 
bloodshed  the  withdrawal  of  the  Austrians  from  the  city. 
His  next  step,  the  proclamation  of  the  Venetian  Republic, 
though  it  did  much  to  inspire  emulation  of  former  glories, 
did  not  make  for  imity  of  spirit.    It  drove  Charles  Albert 

*  The  patxiodc  put  of  the  Italian  oonicripts  had  deserted  from  the  Austrian 
army. 
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into  premature  intrigues  for  the  formal  annexation  to 
Piedmont  of  territories  which  were  still  the  seat  of  a 
doubtful  war  with  Austria,  and  this  policy  in  turn  irritated 
the  strict  Mazzinians,  a  small  but  important  body  who  could 
not  forget  that  this  king  had  once  sought  to  take  their  lives, 
and  had  succeeded  in  taking  the  Uves  of  the  dearest  friends 
of  their  youth.  Meanwhile  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Milan,  distracted  by  these  poUtical  intrigues,  and  ¥fanting  in 
practical  ability,  mismanaged  the  business  of  its  war  depart- 
ment, and  wasted  and  wearied  the  fervour  of  the  Lombard 
volunteers,  out  of  sheer  incapacity ;  while  the  Piedmontese 
military  authorities,  suspicious  of  democratic  enthusi- 
asm, and  professionally  contemptuous  of  irregular  troops, 
thwarted  the  volunteer  movement  with  deUberate  intent. 

Charles  Albert  had  indeed  one  instrument  ready 
sharpened  in  his  hand,  the  splendid  regular  army  of  Pied- 
mont, a  match  for  the  Austrians  by  the  highest  profes- 
sional standards.  But  even  this  he  could  never  muster 
enough  resolution  to  use  in  a  straight  home-thrust.  In 
March  he  wasted  the  first  precious  days  after  the  rising  of 
Milan,  while  the  retreating  Austrians  might  have  been  cut 
to  pieces  before  they  reached  the  shelter  of  the  Quadrilateral ; 
in  May  he  ordered  a  retreat  from  the  half-won  battle  of 
Santa  Luda,  near  Verona,  and  then  continued,  with  that 
strange  moral  timidity  in  war  which  was  so  much  in  con- 
trast to  his  phj^ical  courage,  to  let  one  opportunity  after 
another  pass  by. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Garibaldi  arrived  at 
the  royal  headquarters  at  Roverbella  (July  3,  4)  and  loyally 
offered  his  sword  to  Charles  Albert.  He  was  then,  and 
remained  all  his  life,  a  Republican;  but  then,  as  later, 
he  was  ready  to  fight  for  popular  government  under  other 
forms  preferred  by  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  rather 
than  blast  the  hopes  of  the  nation  by  creating  divisions 
— a  more  truly  democratic  view,  perhaps,  than  intransigent 
sectarianism.'  If,  in  1848,  Victor  Emmanuel  had  been  in  his 
father's  place,  he  would  have  welcomed  Garibaldi  with  open 

*  M$m*  277. 
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armSy  and  Cavour  would  have  known  how  to  exploit  *  the 
hero  of  Monte  Video '  for  all  he  was  worth,  to  rekindle  through 
him  the  failing  enthusiasm  of  the  voltmteers,  and  to  reunite 
the  Democratic  parties  to  the  throne.  But  Charles  Albert 
thought  it  enough  to  show  cold  courtesy  to  the  pardoned 
traitor  of  1834,  ^^^  ^  services  were  rejected  by  Redmont. 
Garibaldi  thereupon  took  a  commission  under  the  incom- 
petent Provisional  Government  of  Milan,  and  was  sent, 
with  a  few  badly  armed  and  ill-chosen  men,  to  Bergamo, 
where  he  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  create  the 
least  diversion  before  the  disaster  fell  on  the  main  army. 

On  July  25  the  royal  forces  were  defeated  at  Custoza, 
in  spite  of  their  valour  and  good  conduct,  owing  to  bad 
generalship  and  the  breakdown  of  the  commissariat.  The 
army  was  not  destroyed,  nor  even  routed ;  but  in  the  next 
ten  days  it  was  f orcai  back  from  one  point  to  another,  in  a 
series  of  ill-<^onducted  and  bravely  contested  engagements, 
until  it  was  finally  driven  into  Milan.  There  this  most 
unhappy  king  had  enough  sympathy  with  the  people  to 
be  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  hatred  which  he  had  called 
down  on  himself  by  disappointing  all  the  national  hopes 
and  handing  back  the  gallant  Milanese  to  the  tyranny  from 
which  they  had  freed  themselves  in  March  without  his  aid. 
On  the  day  that  the  enraged  populace  besieged  him  in  the 
Greppi  Palace,  his  friends  could  see  how  pure  and  deep 
were  his  sufferings. 

'  He  was  on  foot,  deadly  pale,  and  aged  in  face  and  figure 
(writes  DeUa  Rocca).  He  held  his  sword  tight  under  his  arm, 
and,  when  he  saw  me,  said,  "  Ah,  mon  cher  La  Rocca,  quelle 
joumde,  quelle  joumie  1 "  I  shall  never  forget  the  tone  of  his 
voice.'  * 

On  August  5,  he  was  compelled  to  sturender  Milan  to 
the  Austrians,  partly  because  the  Provisional  Government 
there  had  neglected  to  make  any  preparations  for  defence, 
or  even  for  feeding  their  Piedmontese  allies. 

*  JDtUa  R9€ca^  88. 
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*The  army  evacuated  the  city  during  the  night.  A  few 
desperate  men  fired  on  the  soldiers,  as  they  sadly  defiled  through 
the  streets.  But  disaster  had  broken  down  the  misunder- 
standing; more  than  half  the  population,  it  was  estimated, 
fled  with  the  army,  indignant  at  Austrian  rule ;  and,  tenderly 
assisted  by  the  soldiers,  the  terror-stricken  citizens  thronged 
the  roads  to  Piedmont.'  ^ 

By  their  heroic  '  five  days '  of  street  fighting,  in  March, 
the  Milanese  had  won  less  than  five  months  of  liberty ;  but 
they  had  registered  a  claim  upon  the  future,  and  Austrian 
rule  was  henceforth  too  odious  ever  again  to  seem  a  legal 
and  settled  government. 

Italian  unity  had  failed  to  materialise  because  Italians 
were  not  yet  united  in  heart  and  mind,  and  the  failure  had 
been  the  more  sure  and  rapid,  because  the  man  who  alone 
could  have  saved  the  situation  lacked  all  the  political  and 
all  the  military  qualities  of  a  Pater  Patria.  But  if  Charles 
Albert  was  not  the  father  of  his  country,  he  was  the  father 
of  Victor  Enunanud. 

When,  four  days  after  the  evacuation  of  Milan,  the 
famous  Armistice  was  signed  between  Piedmont  and 
Austria,  it  was  scarcely  unnatural,  though  it  was  unjust, 
in  the  Democrats  to  tlidnk  that  the  king  had  betrayed  the 
national  cause  by  making  peace,  when  his  army  was,  as 
they  believed,  intact — ^when  it  certainly  had  not  been 
destroyed.  And  least  of  all  men  could  Garibaldi,  and  those 
who  had  come  with  him  from  Monte  Video  to  sell  their  lives 
for  Italy's  freedom,  be  content  to  lay  down  their  arms 
before  they  had  seen  a  shot  fired  in  anger.  Kings  had 
betrayed  them ;  let  them  appeal  to  the  peoples.  The  king 
had  made  peace  to  save  tus  crown;  let  them  proclaim  a 
*  people's  war.'  In  this  mood  the  Garibaldians  carried  on 
a  Republican  campaign  against  Austria  in  the  A^.  Mazzini 
for  some  days  accompanied  the  troops  as  standard-bearer, 
carrying  a  flag  inscribed  with  his  own  famous  watchword 
'  God  and  the  People '  {Dio  e  Papolo),  but  he  soon  left  for 
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Switzerland.  In  the  short  space  of  time  since  the  landing 
at  Nice,  Garibaldi  had  managed  to  have  his  first  quarrel 
with  Ma2zini. 

The  Uttle  campaign,  which  was  a  personal  and  political 
protest  rather  than  a  real  war,  was  waged  for  two  or  three 
weeks  in  the  mountain  villages  round  the  south  of  Lakes 
Maggiore  and  Varese.  Next  to  their  leader,  his  young 
lieutenant,  Medici,  distinguished  himself  and  won  the  soldiers' 
confidence.^  By  the  end  of  August,  Garibaldi  was  driven 
across  the  Swiss  border,  but  not  before  he  had  displaj^ 
to  his  countrymen  his  genius  in  guerilla  warfare,  and  so 
ensured  for  himself  the  enthusiastic  attachment  of  the 
Democrats  in  every  State  of  Italy.  The  affairs  at  Luino 
and  Morazzone  were  his  first  exploits  on  Italian  soil,  and 
with  them  the  last  efforts  to  expel  the  foreigner  in  the 
year  1848  came  to  an  end.  The  Austrian  had  recovered 
all  his  Lombard  and  Alpine  territories,  and  was  already 
preparing  the  long  siege  of  Manin  and  his  Venetians  in  their 
island  city. 

>  Pasimij  24-79. 


CHAPTER  IV 

CONDITION    OF    THE    ROMAN    STATES    UNDER    THE    PAPACY, 
1815-46 — PIO  NONO  AND  THE  REFORM  MOVEMENTS,  1846-48 

'  Pur  neir  Ausonia  ancor  egra  e  aodecata 
Passeggian  tnid  le  adorate  larve. 
PaKcggian  tnici,  e  1  dSadema  e  il  manto 
De'  boreali  Vandali  ai  nepod 
Vcstendo,  al  soettro  spoiano  la  croce ; 
Onde  U  Tevere  e  I*  Arno  a  te  deToti, 
LiberU  Mnta  Dea,  cercan  la  foce 
Sdcgnoaamente  in  snoo  quasi  di  pianto.' 

Ugo  Foscouo^Odtf  Bwu^arU  UUrtimm^  1797. 

Thus  the  redemption  of  Italy,  which  could  be  effected  only 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  in  the  North,  was  postponed, 
1^  the  disunion  of  her  children,  for  another  decade.  Al- 
though it  was  a  grievous  thing  that  ten  more  3^ears  of 
suffering  in  common  were  wanted  to  teach  all  Italians  that 
they  had  but  one  cause,  yet  it  was  well,  perhaps,  that  good 
generalship  or  French  interference  did  not,  in  1848,  give 
them  independence  before  they  were  ripe  for  union.  For  if 
independence  had  come  to  the  different  States  of  Italy 
without  union,  independence  itself  would  have  been  le^ 
stable  and  of  less  value.  As  yet  the  Papacy,  with  its 
scarcely  challenged  daim  to  reign  over  the  centre  of  the 
Peninsula,  stood  moraUy  and  geographically  in  the  way  of 
amalgamation ;  even  Liberals  and  Nationalists  had  not  yet 
completely  envisaged  the  obligation  to  destroy  the  temporal 
power,  but  dreamed,  instead,  that  they  would  make  it 
Liberal.  But  events  were  to  take  place  in  the  twelve 
months  that  followed  Custoza,  which  for  ever  divided  the 
Papacy  from  the  national  cause,  and  prepared  the  minds 
of  the  Pope's  subjects  to  throw  off  his  allegiance,  and  to 
merge  themselves  in  one  great  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
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In  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  how  it  came 
about  that,  a  few  months  after  the  Austrians  had  driven 
Mazzini  and  Garibaldi  over  the  passes  into  Switzerland, 
they  were  shining  before  Europe  as  the  rival  Dioscuri  of 
a  Roman  RepubUc,  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  preliminary 
account  of  the  new  scene  and  the  new  actors,  of  the  Roman 
States,  and  the  various  regions,  classes,  and  parties,  which 
they  embraced  within  their  limits. 

The  Roman  States,^  as  a  glance  at  the  map  (at  end  of 
book)  will  show,  stretched  from  sea  to  sea^  including  the 
Tiber  and  its  confluents  on  the  south-west  of  the  Apennine 
watershed,  and  on  the  north-eastern  side  the  great  plain 
of  the  Romagna,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Po.  This  seaward  plain  of  the  Romagna,  studded  with 
famous  cities  like  Bologna,  Forli,  Rimini,  Ravenna,  and 
tilled  by  a  comparatively  prosperous  peasantry,  was  cut 
off  by  the  highest  range  of  the  Apennine  mountains,  and 
distinguished  by  the  nature  of  its  soil  and  scenery  and  by 
the  character  of  its  people  from  the  arid,  backward  and 
poverty-stricken  Tiber  re^ons,  where  lay  the  seat  of  the 
Pontifical  Government. 

The  origin  of  the  unnatural  subjection  of  the  Adriatic 
seaboard  to  the  rule  of  Rome  lay  remote  in  the  history  of 
the  dark  ages.  Romagna  and  the  Marches,  answering  re- 
spectively to  the  '  Exarchate  of  Ravenna '  and  the  *  Pen- 
tapolis,'  had  been  the  last  pieces  of  Italian  soil  pre- 
served by  the  decaying  Empire  seated  at  Byzantium. 
When,  in  the  eighth  century,  the  Lombards  snatched  these 
territories   from   the  feeble  clutch  of  the  successors  of 

*  With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Papal  States  and  the  methods  of 
government  between  1815  and  1S46,  the  best  general  accounts  in  English 
will  be  found  in  Johnston^  chaps,  i.  and  ii.,  and  King^  i.  72-85.  The 
reader  may  also  get  a  very  good  idea  of  the  Temporal  Power  by  studying  for 
himself  the  State  documents  of  the  Cardinals  and  their  agents,  published  at  the 
end  of  Orsim,  and  the  documents  in  Gualterio.  (See  also  Farini  and  IfAz^Uo^ 
for  the  evidence  of  well-informed  and  moderate  contemporaries,  who  were  opposed 
to  the  Democrats  as  well  as  to  the  Clericals ;  and  Cardinal  Wistman  and  the 
Chevalier  (TClery  for  the  Papal  case.)  Galeoiti  also  contains  information  in  a 
handy  form. 
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Augustus,  the  Pope  called  in  the  Prankish  kings,  who 
rescued  the  cities  of  the  Exarchate  and  Pentapolis  from  the 
Lombards,  and  made  them  over  to  the  only  power  that 
seemed  any  longer  to  represent  the  Roman  Empire  in  Italy, 
namely,  *  To  the  Roman  Republic,  to  St.  Peter  and  to  his 
Vicars  the  Popes  of  Rome  for  ever.'  ^ 

From  that  time  forward  the  Romagna  had  been  re- 
tained, in  theory  at  least,  by  the  Pope,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  Middle  Ages  it  had  fallen  completely  tmder  his  sway, 
by  the  chance  of  war  and  diplomacy.  But  it  belonged, 
by  what  the  French  Jacobins  called  *the  law  of  nature,' 
either  to  North  Italy  or  to  itself  alone.  Napoleon,  who 
in  his  youth  had  a  keen  eye  for  realities,  especially  in  his 
ancestral  land  of  Italy,  recognised  this  fact,  and  as  early 
as  1797  joined  the  Romagna  to  the  States  which  he  was 
creating  in  the  Po  valley.  For  nearly  twenty  years  before 
Waterloo  the  Romagnuols  had  enjoyed,  not  indeed  liberty, 
but  enlightened  government  by  Italian  laymen  trained  on 
the  French  model,  the  best  code  of  laws  then  in  Europe, 
and  a  system  of  education  that  was  modem  instead  of 
mediaeval,  military  and  official  instead  of  clerical.'  It  was 
during  this  French  occupation  that  the  seeds  of  religious 
scepticism  were  sown,  and  the  scientific  ideas  of  the  En- 
cyclopaedists became  familiar  to  the  educated  classes.*  The 
Napoleonic  flame  was  not  a  pure  light,  but  in  Italy  it  broke 
like  the  day  on  those  who  sat  in  great  darkness.^ 

9uf  the  French  rule  did  at  least  one  injury.  It  swept 
away  the  last  remnants  of  municipal  independence  within 

*  Hodgkin's  Italy  and  Htr  ItwaJers^  Tti.  135-223. 

*  C.  M,  H.  ix.  390-402  (H.  A.  L.  Fisher).  •  Farim^  L  8. 

*  Napoleonic  rule  wms  a  revelation  even  to  the  more  intelligent  of  the  Italian 
nobles.  For  instance,  it  started  the  Liberal  tradition  of  the  Pasolini,  one  of  the 
noble  fiuDiKet  of  the  Romagna ;  we  read  that '  the  frequent  military  displays  at 
MHan,  added  to  all  the  important  discussions  on  civil  government  which  he  had 
heardt  chiefly  through  bis  unde,  then  in  constant  communication  with  the 
Emperor  and  his  ministers,  had  great  influence  on  the  mind  of  Pietro  Desiderio, 
and  made  him  a  Bonapartist  in  his  opinions,  so  that  he  never  ceased  to  regret 
and  to  praise  the  '*  Code  NapoUon,"  and  be  was  all  his  life  a  Liberal  in  politics.' 
/WaAm,  12,  (See  also  TYMfvui,  /r.  vl  350-387,  and  GaUoiH^  9$-99*  00  tbe 
eflects  of  Napoleon's  rule.) 
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the  old  Papal  dominions.*  In  mediaeval  times,  though  the 
Pope's  claims  extended  from  sea  to  sea,  yet  in  practice  not 
only  the  dties  of  the  Romagna.  but  the  Umbrian  hill  towns 
of  Perugia,  Assisi,  and  at  one  time  Orvieto,  had  to  all 
intents  been  sovereign  communities.  In  the  days  of  their 
independence  the  towns  of  Central  Italy  flourished  exceed- 
ingly ;  they  became  famous  for  saintship,  learning,  and  art, 
homes  of  St.  Francis,  of  Sigismondo  Malatesta's  scholar 
court,  of  Perugino  and  RaphaeL  But  they  wasted  their 
life  blood  in  mutual  wars  and  internal  feuds  till,  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  one  by  one  they  fell, 
exhausted  by  their  sins,  under  the  long  punishment  of  the 
Papal  rule.  That  government,  which  soon  afterwards 
became  an  embodiment  of  the  principles  of  the  Jesuits 
and  the  Inquisition,  effectually  extinguished  the  vigour 
and  learning  of  the  Renaissance,  together  with  the  political 
and  civil  liberties  of  laymen.  But  a  few  vestiges  of  local 
self-government  lingered  on  until  the  French  occupation, 
when  Napoleon  swept  them  away  as  relics  of  a  S3^tem  not 
his  own.  After  Waterloo,  when  only  what  was  bad  in  the 
anden  regime  was  restored,  the  loss  of  the  old  municipal 
independence  was  for  the  time  felt  as  a  great  evil,'  although 
the  ground  was  thereby  left  all  the  more  clear  for  national 
union. 

Napoleon's  rule  had  not  been  popular,  but  the  memory 
of  it  soon  caused  the  Papacy  to  be  hated.  The  evils  of  the 
clerical  government,  perhaps  never  so  real,  were  certainly 
never  before  so  much  felt  as  between  1815  and  1846,  and 
they  were  felt  most  deeply  and  resented  most  effectually 
in  the  Romagna.  The  Romagnuol  peasantry,  a  proud  race 
of  fine  physique  and  noble  bearing,  were  alwa)^  among  the 
first  Itahans  to  resent  oppression,  whether  that  of  French 
RepubUcans,'  Austrians,  or  priests.  Their  virile  quahties 
had  marked  them  out  as  the  best  soldiers  in  Napoleon's 
Italian  regiments,^  and  Byron,  when  he  lived  at  Ravenna, 

*  Umbria,  and  Rome  itself,  were  annexed  to  the  French  Empire  in  1809. 

'  GakoiUt  99-110,  on  the  institntions  of  the  Restoration.  '  Pasoiim,  3. 

*  C.  At.  H.  ix.  394  (H.  A.  L.  Fisher). 
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loved  to  take  a  canter  *  among  the  peasantry,  who  are  a 
savage,  resolute  race,  always  riding  with  guns  in  their 
hands.'  ^  But  the  town  population  of  the  Romagna  pre- 
sented, perhaps,  a  still  finer  type.  Ravenna  and  Rimini — 
which  had  each  in  a  different  period  of  history  been  world- 
renowned  as  a  centre  of  civilisation,  art,  and  learning — and 
above  all  Bologna,  with  its  University  and  its  European 
fame  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Italy,  became,  after  the  fall 
of  Napoleon,  strongholds  of  the  most  undoubted  Liberalism 
in  the  Peninsula. 

Over  this  Romagnuol  community,  proud  of  its  past 
traditions,  and  struggling  towards  modem  progress,  the 
palsied  hand  was  now  again  stretched  from  beyond  the 
Apennines ;  again  there  was  the  *  clutch  of  dead  men's  fingers 
in  live  flesh.'  The  rule  of  the  Pope  was  represented  in 
the  *  Legations '  of  the  Romagna  by  Cardinal  Legates,  who, 
resembling  the  Turkish  Pashas  in  more  respects  than  one, 
were  not  properly  responsible  to  the  central  government, 
which  they  often  flouted,  and  were  not  responsible  at  all  to 
their  subjects,  whom  they  oppressed  at  pleasure,  being  able 
in  time  of  revolt  to  call  in  the  Austrian  troops  from  across 
the  border.  'The  Turks  would  be  better,'  was  a  saying 
in  which  the  Romagnuols  summed  up  their  opinion  of  the 
government.^ 

Although  the  scandal  and  anarchy  were  worst  in  the 
Romagna,  because  there  the  resistance  was  hottest,  the 
principles  on  which  the  Cardinals  governed  the  Legations 
were  the  principles  on  which  the  priestly  government  was 
carried  on  everywhere  throughout  the  Papal  States.  Edu- 
cation, frowned  on  as  a  design  of  the  Liberals  to  revolutionise 
the  State,'  was  so  successfully  discouraged  that,  in  1837,  it 
was  calculated  that  two  per  cent,  of  the  rural  population  could 
read,  and  not  very  much  more  of  the  dwellers  in  the  towns.^ 
What  education  there  was  remained  under  the  special 

*  Bynm^  v.  19. 

'  Farimi^  L  88  ;  King^  i.  82,  83.    (See  GualUrip^  chap,  xviii.,  on  RomAgna.) 

*  JCtAu^w^  104,  105.     He  holds  up  to  the  cler^  the  superior  example  of 
Austria  in  this  respect. 

*  J%kmUm^  1  J,  note  2 ;  Kimg^  L  80. 
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surveillance  of  the  priestly  rulers,  affording  a  subject  of 
unedifying  discussion  between  them  and  their  police.^  In 
the  Universities,  where  most  of  the  teaching  had  to  be 
given  in  Latin,  there  was  no  fear  of  its  being  too  modem ; 
political  economy  was  a  forbidden  subject,  while  Dante, 
modem  literature,  and  the  theory  that  the  earth  moved 
round  the  sun,  were  all  suspect,  and  sometimes  prohibited.' 
Anyone  supposed  to  belong  to  the  dangerous  class  of 
*  thinkers'  was  shadowed  by  the  police,  even  if  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  politics.'  The  same  vague  distrust 
of  everything  not  mediaeval  led  Gregory  XVI.  to  prohibit 
the  intrusion  of  railways  and  telegraphs  into  his  dominions. 

The  press  was  under  a  rigorous  censorship,  which  ex- 
cluded most  books  and  newspapers  of  any  importance, 
whether  Italian  or  foreign.  So  far  was  clerical  vigilance 
carried,  in  1845,  that  even  the  newspapers  of  the  British 
Islands  were  divided  into  classes  according  to  their  degrees 
of  impiety,  and  *  all  the  Protestant  and  so-called  Tory 
papers '  were  placed  under  the  ban.^ 

The  life,  freedom,  and  property  of  no  one  who  was  not 
a  friend  to  Government  had  any  real  security  in  the  Papal 
States.  Long  lists  of  suspects  were  handed  about  between 
the  officers  spiritual  and  temporal,  whose  functions  over- 
lapped in  the  most  amazing  way.  The  houses  of  the 
suspects  were  perpetually  being  searched,  and  their  daily 
goings  out  and  in  were  watched  and  reported.    If  evidence 

Orstm,  254,  255.  *  A7i9^,  i.  So,  8i  ;  Farint,  i.  Ii6,  153. 

'  '  If  one  may  judge  from  appearances,  he  would  appear  strange  to  political 
intrigues.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  as  some  imagine  that  he  may  belong  to  the  class 
called  "Thinkers,"  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  your  Eminence  with  it,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  prudently  watched.' — Cardinal  L^ate  of  Bologna,  to  Cardinal 
Lambnischini,  Orsim^  248. 

^  Orsini,  256-259.  <  Ust  of  the  foreign  papers  which  may  be  read  in  coffee- 
houses,  inns,  and  other  public  places : — 

English  :— I.  TAe  Freeman;  *2.  The  Ghbe  ;  ^3.  The  Courier;  *4.  Gchoay 
Patriot ;  ♦5.  The  Observer ;  *6,  The  DubUn  Weekly ;  ♦7.  The  Dublin  Evening 
Post ;  8.  GalignanPs  Messenger ;  9.  The  Gaelic  Herald. 

'Father  Theiner  has  declared  the  English  and  German  papers  should  be 
limited  to  those  not  marked  *.' 

History  does  not  relate  whether  Father  Theiner's  view  prevailed,  or  the  larger 
latitude  of  the  complete  Ust 
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was  lacking,  cardinals  did  not  stick  at  ordering  trivial 
circumstances  to  be  tortured  into  proof,^  and  presumably 
the  lower  officials  had  small  scruple  in  obeying  the  spirit  of 
their  instructions.  Strange  commands  were  issued  to 
the  citizens  of  this  Church-State,  sometimes  to  individuals, 
or  sometimes  to  thousands  at  a  time ;  as,  for  example,  that 
they  should  keep  within  doors  between  sunset  and  sunrise, 
or  not  go  out  at  night  without  a  lantern ;  that  they  should, 
under  compulsion,  ^perform  their  spiritual  exercises  for 
three  days  in  a  convent  chosen  by  the  bishop,'  or  confess 
once  a  month  before  an  approved  confessor.  Cruel  punish- 
ments were  enacted  for  neglect.  The  situation  of  a 
'  thinker,*  driven  into  the  confessional  by  the  police,  must 
have  had  piquancy.  What  did  gentlemen  in  this  interesting 
position  confide  to  the  holy  fathers  ? 

Heresy,  so  far  as  it  existed,  was  no  more  tolerated  than 
infidelity.  Even  the  English,  in  the  hey-day  of  their  power 
and  reputation  on  the  Continent,  were  not  sJlowed  a  church 
in  Rome,  but  had  to  be  content  to  worship  in  a  building 
outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  The  cosmopolitan  artist 
community,  which  afterwards  took  its  part  in  defending 
Republican  Rome  against  the  Pope,  loved  in  those  earlier 
days  to  stroll  on  Sunday  morning  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
to  see  the  English  families  marching  out  of  the  gate  with 
firm  tread  and  Bible  under  arm,  to  this  humble  shrine  of 
their  proud  national  worship.* 

Throughout  the  States  fines  were  imposed,  inns  and 
cafis  closed,  civil  rights  withdrawn,  at  the  whim  of  the 
officials.  There  was  no  pretence,  as  in  England  at  the 
same  period,  that  postal  letters  would  not  be  opened,  and 
their  contents  communicated  to  all  Governments  concerned. 
Worst  of  all,  any  man  was  liable — and  liable  almost  in 
proportion  to  his  public  spirit  and  desire  to  improve  the 
lot  of  his  fellows — to  see  the  inside  of  the  secret  cells  of 
Pesaro,  or  of  the  fortress  which  rises  on  the  grim  rock  of 
San  Leo  in  the  heart  of  the  wildest  Apennines.     In  times 

*  Onimi^  9iorf^  908.     InstnictioQS  from  Cardinal  Bemetti,  Secretary  of  Slate. 
'  JC$iimtm^  i.  a66. 
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when  the  Government  was  specially  alarmed,  the  fonns  of 
civilised  justice  were  laid  aside,  as  when,  in  1821,  many 
hmidreds  of  men  and  women  were  imprisoned  or  banished, 
without  trial  and  without  accusation ;  ^  as  when,  in  1824  ^^^ 
1844,  Special  Commissions  were  established,  presided  over 
by  persons  of  the  worst  character,  who  judged  with  an 
indifference  to  all  rules  of  law,  and  punished  with  a  ferocity 
that  shocked  even  the  Europe  of  that  day.  Tied  up  by 
ropes  to  the  waUs  of  filthy  prisons,  or  to  the  *  galleys '  of 
Civitavecchia,  or  more  mercifully  executed  by  gibbeting 
or  '  shooting  in  the  back,'  the  Pope's  enemies  perished  and 
were  forgotten.' 

Under  such  a  r/gtm^,  secret  societies  were  the  only 
means  of  promoting  ideas  of  reform  in  the  State,  or  even  of 
freely  studjnng  literature  and  exchanging  views  on  ordinary 
subjects.  The  Italian  genius  for  this  kind  of  subterranean 
life  was  not  wanting  to  the  occasion,  and  the  Carbonari, 
the  Freemasons,  and,  later,  *  Young  Italy,'  kept  alive  thought 
and  politics,  which  took  a  revolutionary  trend  answering 
in  violence  to  the  degree  of  repression. 

To  combat  the  Liberal  secret  societies  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment had  various  agencies;  besides  the  regular  police- 
officers,  there  were  the  Inquisition,'  the  priesthood,  the 
sbirri,  and  the  centurionL 

No  one  could  say  in  the  Papal  States  where  the  tem- 
poral power  ended  and  the  spiritual  b^an.  The  spiritual 
courts  kept  a  large  proportion  of  ordinary  judicial  business 
in  their  hands,  and  in  the  secular  courts  the  clergy  occupied 
the  highest  places  on  the  bench.  Not  only  the  ministry 
at  Rome,  but  the  bureaucracy  throughout  the  States,  was 

'  Bjrron^  V.  323-328 ;  Parini^  i.  15,  16. 

*  JoknsUm^  24,  25 ;  King^  i.  78  ;  Farini^  i.  25, 26, 128,  129 ;  Orsinit  27.44, 
280  (cefeiriiig  to  the  year  1844) ;  iyA%i^iOy  62,  68^76,  87,  88 ;  GuaiUrio^  chaps. 


zvm.,  XIX. 


'  In  1843  ^c  Inquisition  issued  an  edict  against  the  Jews  in  the  Pontifical 
States,  containing,  among  other  insolent  restrictions  on  their  personal  liberty,  the 
provision  that '  no  Israelite  shall  entertain  amicable  relations  with  Christians ' ; 
those  who  violate  this  rule  '  will  incur  the  punishments  of  the  Holy  Inquisition.' 
GutUieriOy  i.  438,  439,  doc  cxzviL  The  spirit  satirised  in  Brownii^s^^  Cross 
Day  was  still  very  much  alive  among  the  Papal  governors. 
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filled  with  clergy,  and  these  secular  authorities  (if  they  can 
be  so  called)  were  in  the  closest  touch  with  the  purely 
spiritual  authorities,  and  were  constantly  supplied  from 
that  source  with  personal  information  about  suspects. 

*  While  the  police  harried  the  people  in  their  daily  Uves,  the 
Inquisition  collected  the  secrets  of  the  confessional,  and  launched 
its  spiritual  thunders  on  the  unconforming.  An  edict  is  extant 
by  the  Inquisition-General  of  Pesaro  in  1841,  commanding  aU 
people  to  inform  against  heretics,  Jews,  and  sorcerers,  those 
who  have  impeded  the  Holy  Office,  or  made  satires  against  the 
pope  and  clergy.'  ' 

A  bishop  would  receive  from  *  the  Director  of  Police ' 
lists  of  those  who  were  '  suspect  *  in  his  diocese,  accompanied 
by  the  request  to  send  in  reports  of  discoveries  made  about 
them  through  the  spiritual  channels  at  his  command,'  and 
delation  by  a  parish  priest  was  enough  to  bring  about  the 
disappearance  of  a  supposed  Liberal.  Under  such  a  system 
it  was  beUeved  then,  and  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable, 
that  political  and  religious  reasons  were  sometimes  only 
the  cloak  for  the  ruin  of  individuals  who  were  the  victims 
of  personal  jealousy,  or  stood  in  the  way  of  sinister  designs.' 

But  there  were  also  classes  of  lay  helpers  who  assisted 
the  ecclesiastics  to  perform  these  functions.  The  *  spies,' 
then  familiar  figures  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  as  they 
had  been  in  England  under  the  regime  of  Pitt,  were  the 
special  curse  of  Italy.  The  sbirri  made  life  intolerable  by 
their  insolence,  ubiquity,  and  treachery  ;  they  sat  with  men 
at  their  meals,  they  whispered  with  them  in  the  market- 
place ;  they  entered  the  lodges  of  the  Carbonari  and  helped 
to  hatch  the  plots  which  they  afterwards  betrayed.  Indeed, 
the  only  way  to  carry  on  the  secret  societies  at  all  was  to 
limit  the  activity  of  the  sbirri  by  putting  the  fear  of  death 

'  A»y,  i.  79 ;  GmaUerto,  i.  33  ;  Gaieoiti,  145-150. 

*  Orsimg  2i8  :  letter  of  Director  of  Police  to  Archbishop  of  Camerino. 

'  Orsmif  232  ;  JiTsn^t  i.  78  \  Johnston^  24,  25.  Byron,  who  knew  persons  and 
parties  at  Ravenna  extremely  well,  and  was  r^arded  as  *  the  chief  of  the  Libeials,* 
noticed  that  in  the  proscriptions  (without  trial)  of  1 821,  in  Ravenna  alone  ten 
persons  saffered  who  were  really  supporters  of  the  Government  (Byron^  v.  341). 
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into  their  hearts.  Under  the  Papacy,  as  under  the  Czardom, 
assassination  was  the  only  means  of  self-defence  against  a 
government  which  not  only  did  not  protect  liberty,  property, 
or  Ufe,  but  used  every  instrument  of  force  and  fraud  to 
deprive  men  of  the  simplest  rights  of  humanity.  But, 
for  all  that,  the  Carbonari  of  the  Romagna  were  greatly 
to  blame  for  the  regular  system  of  assassination  which  they 
carried  on — beginning  a  few  years  after  Waterloo— ^ot 
merely  against  spies,  but  against  governors,  soldiers,  and 
police ;  though  in  Italy  more  discriminating  weapons  were 
used  than  the  bomb,  that  chooses  its  victims  by  chance. 
Byron,  who  was  hand  in  glove  with  the  Carbonari,  and  lived 
during  the  winter  of  1820-1821  in  daily  hopes  of  a  '  row,' 
eager  to  take  his  place  in  the  fighting-line,  was  disgusted 
by  the  S3^tem  of  assassination  which  his  allies  employed, 
sometimes  under  his  very  windows.  On  one  December 
night  he  caused  his  servants  to  carry  into  his  own  house  the 
dying  Conunandant  of  Ravenna,  with  five  slugs  in  his  body, 
because  no  one  else  dared  touch  him,  as  he  lay  bleeding  in 
the  street,  for  fear  of  the  assassins.  A  generation  later,  not 
only  scrupulous  Liberals  like  Farini,  but  Orsini  himself — who 
afterwards  attempted  to  murder  Napoleon  III. — regarded 
the  assassinations  in  the  Romagna  as  wicked  and  harmful, 
and  helped  effectually  to  suppress  them.^ 

The  rulers,  at  any  rate,  did  not  regard  assassination  as 
wrong  in  itself,  for  they  employed  it  as  readily  as  their 
opponents,  who  at  least  had  the  excuse  that  they  possessed 
no  other  weapon.  The  Papal  assassins,  organised  in  the 
Centurioni  bands,  an  offshoot  of  the  famous  San-Fedist 
society,  appeared  openly,  in  Romagna  and  the  Marches, 
assuming  the  name  and  uniform  of  Pontifical  Volunteers,' 
while  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Papal  dominions  they  re- 
mained a  secret  society,  answering  to  the  Carbonari.  The 
San-Fedists,  who  protected  the  Holy  Faith  sometimes  by 
the  dagger  at  midnight,  sometimes  by  open  ruffianism  in 

»  Farini^  i.  73  ;  ii.  334-7 ;  Orsini^  chap.  viii.  ;  Byron^  v.  133.140,  157- 
161  ;  Gfudterio^  i.  39,  and  chap.  iii.  passim, 
*  Gualterw,  L  416-420,  docs,  cxv.^czvii. 
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the  broad  day,  were  permitted  by  Government  to  '  beat  or 
kill,  at  their  pleasure,  any  man  dubbed  Liberal,  Freemason, 
or  Carbonaro,'  until,  to  neglect  attendance  at  mass,  or  even 
to  grow  one's  beard,  was  enough  to  expose  one  to  assault 
by  these  bravos.^  Thus  the  tradition  of  the  bloody  feuds, 
which  had  made  life  intolerable  in  the  Italy  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  continued  in  the  Romagna  in  the  stabbing  and 
shooting  matches  between  the  Carbonari  and  Centurioni. 
Yet  it  is  only  fair  on  both  political  parties  to  remember  that 
the  blood  feud  was  custom  of  the  country  quite  apart  from 
politics :  the  peasantry,  whom  Byron  loved  to  see  riding 
armed,  were  not  armed  for  mere  show,  but  because  at  any 
turn  of  the  road  they  might  meet  the  wrong  man.'  In  view 
of  these  facts,  some  may  be  surprised  that  the  sporadic 
outbursts  of  terrorism  that  greatly  marred  the  Democratic 
triumph  in  the  Roman  States  in  1848-49  were  not  even 
worse  than  they  actually  were,  and  that  it  was  found  pos- 
sible to  suppress  them  under  Mazzini's  rdgime  of  toleration 
and  liberty.  But  that  recipe,  if  combined  with  stem  justice 
to  murderers,  is,  in  truth,  the  only  sedative  in  such  cases  of 
chronic  inflammation. 

If  this  abominable  Government  had  only  been  the 
bayonet  rule  of  the  Austrian  veterans  themselves,  it  would 
have  been  less  shameful  to  endure.    But  the  s}^tem  which 

*  /teMlMM,  30,  31 ;  Orsim,  6 ;  I/AwgiU^  59-61 ;  Farini^  i.  10-14,  7i-73f  7^ 
1 19,  laa  The  wearing  of  beardi  was  the  sign  of  advanced  principles ;  it  was 
pfohibited  in  Sicily  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  when  the  Sardinian 
Consal  at  Trapani  had  to  invoke  his  eonsahur  rights  to  save  himself  from  being 
fofdbly  shaved  by  the  police  (De  Cesare,  Z«  Fim€  tU  $m  R^gm,  ii.  193). 

*  M»g.^  Byron,  v.  aoa  (Febraary  14,  iSai).  *  Heard  the  particulan  of  the 
late  fray  at  Russt,  a  town  not  fiir  from  this  (Ravenna).  It  is  eiactly  the  fiut  of 
Romeo  and  Ginletta — not  Romte,  as  the  Eubarian  writes  it.  Two  Csmilies  of 
rmatadimi  (peasants)  are  at  feud.  At  a  bail  the  younger  part  of  the  families  foigct 
their  quarrel,  and  dance  together.  An  old  man  of  one  of  them  enters,  and 
reproves  the  young  men  for  dancing  with  the  females  of  the  opposite  family.  The 
male  relatives  of  the  latter  resent  this.  Both  parties  rush  home  and  arm  them* 
selves.  They  meet  directly,  by  moonligbt»  in  the  public  way,  and  6gfat  it  out. 
Three  are  killed  on  the  spot,  and  six  wounded,  most  of  them  dangerously^pvetty 
weQ  for  two  fiunilies,  methinks,  and  all  /act,  of  the  last  week.  Another  assassi* 
nation  has  taken  place  at  Cesena—in  all  about  forty  in  Romagna  within  the  last 
three  mirmhT^    These  people  retain  much  of  the  Middle  Ages.' 
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the  Austrians  were  again  and  again  called  in  to  re-establish 
over  the  rebels  of  the  Romagna  was  not  militarism,  or  the 
rule  of  men  with  like  passions  to  the  governed,  but  the 
supremacy  of  that  strange  third  sex  which  the  Roman 
Church  creates  by  training  men  up  from  boyhood  in  a 
world  that  is  not  the  world  of  men.  To  live  under  the 
Austrians,  after  they  themselves  had  suppressed  rebellion 
in  fair  fight,  to  see  the  white-coats  scourging  the  prisoners 
they  had  taken  in  fight  and  the  women  who  were  the  prize 
of  war,  was  the  old  pain  of  the  world  known  to  captured 
Troy  and  Carthage.  But  to  be  first  knocked  down  by  the 
Austrians  and  then  put  back  to  live  under  the  direct  control 
and  daily  espionage  of  priests,  to  be  liable  to  imprisonment 
and  ruin  if  one  displeased  the  black  skirt,  was  worse  than 
pain.  It  was  as  though  some  indefinable  horror,  at  once 
monstrous  and  despised,  at  once  eerie  and  most  material, 
were  in  one's  house  and  lord  of  it.  We  English,  living  in 
a  land  and  in  a  generation  where  these  things  are  so  far 
away,  where  the  spiritual  guides  of  an  honourable  religious 
minority  claim  the  voluntary  obedience  to  which  they 
have  a  perfect  right,  since  it  is  voluntarily  given,  we  to-day 
are  apt  to  be  either  angry  or  amused  at  the  kind  of  physical 
horror  which  Garibaldi  and  his  Roman  followers  felt  for  the 
priests  of  the  reactionary  party.  But  if  we  honestly  try  to 
put  ourselves  into  their  place  and  time,  we  may  or  may  not 
think  their  expressions  exaggerated ;  we  cannot  think  them 
unnatural. 

Such  was  the  government  of  the  Roman  States  from 
Waterloo  to  1846,  culminating  in  the  proverbial  obscurant- 
ism of  Gregory  XVI.,  who,  elected  in  time  to  suppress  the 
movements  of  1831  with  the  utmost  cruelty,  misruled  for 
fifteen  years,  flouting  the  protests  of  the  French  and  English 
press,  and  putting  ofi  the  representations  of  the  Powers  of 
Europe  by  wiles  sddn  to  those  of  the  Turk.^ 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  Papal  Power  as  it  presented  itself 
to  the  middle  and  artisan  classes,  and  to  the  more  intelligent 
and  prosperous  of  the  peasantry,  especially  in  the  Romagna. 

■  Gmalitrw,  i.  208 ;  Farim^  I  58,  66,  67. 
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But  to  the  majority,  perhaps,  of  the  Pope*s  subjects  his  rule 
appeared  in  a  different  light,  if  it  can  be  said  to  have  ap- 
peared to  them  in  any  light  at  all.  The  men  and  women 
of  the  Umbrian  Apennines  who,  bent  with  toil  and  withered 
by  starvation  and  poverty,  tilled  the  hills  of  olive  and  the 
^^lleys  thinly  clad  with  vines,  or  staggered  down  under 
burdens  of  brushwood  from  the  grey  mountains  above— -or 
the  malaria-stricken  herdsmen  of  the  deserts  that  surrounded 
Rome — what  did  they  know  of  Uberty,  or  what  was  it  to 
them  if  Italy  bled  ?  They  did  not  suffer  from  spies,  for 
they  had  no  politics.  The  censorship  was  no  grievance  to 
them,  for  they  could  not  read.  The  priest  was  lord  of  their 
lives,  but  he  was  their  only  visible  friend.  If  the  Catholic 
Church  tends  by  its  general  influence  to  keep  people  poor 
and  ignorant,  it  knows  how  to  sweeten  ignorance  and 
poverty.  Anyone  who  has  strayed  off  the  beaten  tracks  in 
Southern  Europe,  especially  in  mountain  districts,  knows 
the  strange  beauty  and  pathos,  so  far  removed  from  any- 
thing English,  of  a  whole  community  Uving  a  kind  of  life 
that  seems  as  old  as  the  hills  around  tiiem— all  of  them  poor, 
all  struggling  unaided  by  modem  science  to  wring  the  daily 
pittance  from  the  unmastered  forces  of  nature,  while  in 
their  midst  one  poor  priest  and  one  poor  church  remain  as 
the  only  help,  the  only  s3anbol  of  the  larger  world  outside, 
and  of  ages  not  absolutely  pre-historic.  Such  isolated 
conditions  are  now  rapidly  disappearing,  though  a  few 
valleys  of  the  Italian  Alps  still  touchingly  show  the  t)^. 
But  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Papal 
States  were  a  preserve  of  such  communities.  The  very 
regime  which  checked  railways  and  prevented  the  develop- 
ment of  science  and  manufactures,  prolonged  for  many  a 
parish  priest  the  undisputed  mastery  of  the  hamlet.  As  a 
whole,  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  States  were  unfavourable 
specimens  of  their  profession ;  but  no  one  can  doubt  that 
many  of  the  village  padres  deserved  the  love,  as  certainly 
many  enjoyed  the  obedience,  of  their  fellow  poor. 

These  conditions  were  not  found  in  the  rich  plains  of 
the  Romagna ;  but  on  the  west  side  of  the  Apennines,  and 
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especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  the  poverty 
and  superstition  of  the  people  and  the  power  of  the  priest 
were  very  great  indeed.  In  Rome  itself,  where  the  ignorance 
of  the  population  was  only  slightly  less  than  outside  the 
walls,  ^  devotion  to  the  Pope  was  the  predominant  feeling 
until  1847,  ^  ^P^^^  ^^  some  vigorous  seeds  of  Liberalism. 
The  governors  of  Rome  still  knew  how  to  supply  the  popu- 
lace of  the  capital  with  a  modicum  of  pants  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  circenses. 

'The  characteristic  note  of  this  period  was  struck  by  the 
feasts  and  holidays  which  were  celebrated  on  every  possible 
occasion.  Amidst  all  this  political  tyranny,  financial  bank- 
ruptcy, and  administrative  disorder,  the  populace  manifested 
a  sceptical  indifference  in  all  matters.  As  long  as  they  were 
able  to  enjoy  the  horse-races  in  Piazza  Navona,  varied  by 
boating,  for  which  purpose  the  Piazza  used  to  be  flooded  with 
three  feet  of  water,  and  the  spectacle  of  fireworks  and  balloon 
ascensions,  as  long  as  the  Pope  authorised  the  Carnival  orgies 
and  OUobraie  (October  beanfeasts)  with  their  almost  pagan 
rites,  and  as  long  as  the  subventions  passed  on  by  the  convents 
and  the  houses  of  the  Cardinals  to  the  indigent  classes  were 
sufficiently  substantial,  they  were  satisfied.'  ^ 

Napoleon's  rule  in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  had  been 
shorter  (1809-1814)  and  more  unpopular  than  in  the  Ro- 
magnuol  Legations.  His  dramatic  brutalities  against  the 
aged  Pius  VII.  had  done  more  to  increase  the  sentimental 
loyalty  of  the  Pope's  Umbrian  and  Roman  subjects  than 
any  benefits  conferred  by  the  brief  French  administration 
had  done  to  shake  it.  But  the  execrable  government  of 
the  thirty  years  after  Waterloo  forced  the  growth  of  dis- 
content and  secret  association  in  the  towns  and  larger 
villages  in  every  part  of  the  Papal  States.  Such  was  the 
state  of  things  when,  in  1846,  on  the  death  of  the  detested 
Gregory  XVI.,  Mastai  Ferretti  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter,  and  took  the  name  of  Pio  Nono  (Pius  IX.). 

*  It  was  calculated  that  ten  per  cent,  could  read  (ICinf^t  i.  So). 
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The  good  man,  who  was  to  illustrate  in  his  own  person 
the  ineffectual  tragedy  of  Liberal  Catholicism,  exclaimed, 
when  he  heard  what  had  befallen  him :  *  My  God,  they  want 
to  make  a  Napoleon  of  me,  who  am  only  a  poor  country 
parson  I '  But  the  task  of  reconciling  the  medisval  and  the 
modem  world,  to  which  in  the  first  months  of  his  popedom 
he  addressed  himself  amid  the  grateful  applause  of  Europe, 
would  have  been  far  beyond  the  powers  of  Napoleon  him- 
self. All  that  Pio  Nono  could  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  the  impossible  problem  was  a  stock  of  mild  benevolence 
towards  everybody,  which  was  not  completely  exhausted 
until  he  had  been  some  two  years  on  the  uneasy  throne. 
He  recalled  the  exiles ;  he  let  the  prisoners  out  of  the  secret 
cells  and  the  galleys  ;  he  gave  partial  freedom  of  speech  and 
press.  Then  he  looked  round  for  gratitude,  and  it  came  in 
floods  of  ecstatic,  demonstrative  Italian  humanity,  torch- 
light processions  and  crowds  kneeling  at  his  feet.  As 
though  to  add  to  his  popularity,  the  Austrians,  in  August 
1847,  occupied  Ferrara  as  a  protest  against  the  Liberal 
movement  in  his  territories.  The  cult  of  Pio  Nono  was  for 
some  months  the  religion  of  Italy,  and  of  Liberals  and  exiles 
all  over  the  world.  Even  Garibaldi,  in  Monte  Video,  and 
Mazzini,  in  London,  shared  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour. 

But  that  was  the  high-water  mark  of  the  movement  for 
reconciling  the  Papacy  to  Liberalism,  for  Pio  Nono  had  not 
the  least  idea  what  to  do  with  the  situation  which  he  had 
created.  The  prisoners  whom  he  had  released,  the  press 
and  speakers  whom  he  had  set  talking,  the  exiles  returning 
with  the  bitterness  that  exile  always  breeds,'  quarrelled 
with  his  clerical  ministry  and  wanted  to  put  vigour  and  a 
democratic  spirit  into  the  approaching  war  so  as  to  expel 
the  foreigner  from  Italian  soil,  while  the  Pope  only  wished 
to  defend  his  northern  borders  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  Austrian  troops.  The  demonstrations  of  gratitude, 
which  so  much  embarrassed  him,  did  not  abate,  but  they 
gradually  changed  their  tone,  becoming  dictatorial,  then 
threatening,  and  finally  irresistible.    Throughout  1847  ^^ 

*  Farinif  iii.  52. 
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agitation  raged  in  every  town  of  the  Papal  States,  against 
the  administration  which  was  still  unreformed,  and  the 
clerical  bureaucracy  which  was  stiU  in  power.  Only  the 
courage  and  effectiveness  of  the  governing  caste  were  gone, 
so  that  in  many  places  anarchy  succeeded  to  oppression, 
the  blood-feud  was  worse  than  ever,  and  the  sbirri  and  the 
San-Fedist  Centurioni,  being  more  exposed  to  the  popular 
vengeance,  were  fain  to  re-establish  their  waning  authority 
by  spasmodic  outbursts  of  terrorism. 

In  Rome  itself  the  conversion  of  the  people,  from  sen- 
timental loyalty  to  the  Papacy,  to  revolutionary  Liberalism, 
was  rapidly  carried  on  under  the  particularly  convenient 
form  of  the  cult  of  a  supposed  Liberal  Pope.  The  leader, 
one  might  say  the  creator,  of  the  Roman  democratic  party 
was  the  good-natured  and  voluble  dealer  in  horses  and  wine, 
Angdo  Brunetti,'  better  known  by  his  pet  name,  Ciceruacchio, 
given  him  in  his  infancy  by  his  mother  and  her  gos^ps  to 
denote  his  plumpness,  for  which  throughout  life  he  remained 
famous.  *  A  man  of  the  people,'  handsome  and  strong — 
half  Cleon,  half  Rienzi — deservedly  loved  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  long  before  he  took  to  politics,  he  had  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  famous  Roman  wine-carriers,  who 
formed  a  democratic  aristocracy  or  close  caste  among  the 
picturesque  mediaeval  population  of  the  Rome  of  that  day. 
Ignorant,  simple,  enthusiastic,  htunorous,  kind,  and  without 
guile  or  malice,  Ciceruacchio  spoke  to  the  plebs  in  the 
natural  eloquence  of  the  Italian  market-place ;  at  first  his 
theme  was  the  Pope's  goodness  (and  Pio  Nono  had  no  more 
sincere  friend),  then,  as  the  months  went  by,  he  spoke  more 
of  the  evil  counsellors  at  the  good  Pope's  ear,  and  finally  of 
Rome's  ancient  greatness,  the  Republican  virtues  and 
victories  that  had  been  before  ever  the  Pope  was.  His 
audience,  whom  this  honest  and  really  simple  man  led  so 
subtly  towards  new  ideals,  consisted  largely  of  the  Tras- 
teverines,  who  were  to  Rome  what  the  Lazzaroni  were  to 
Naples,  its  most  characteristic  and  primitive  inhabitants. 

*  CictntaecJkiOy  73-S2.     Also  Martintngo  Cesaresco^  218. 
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They  dwelt  in  those  famous  Tiber-side  slums,  crushed  in 
between  the  river  and  the  Janiculan  hill,  where  the  early 
Christians  had  first  spread  the  faith  in  what  was  then  the 
poor  Jewish  quarter  of  the  Imperial  City.  The  modem 
dwellers  in  Trastevere,  until  Ciceruacchio  emancipated 
them,  were  more  proud  of  the  presence  of  the  Pope 
in  Rome  than  impatient  of  his  despotism.  During  the 
disturbances  of  1831  feeling  in  the  capital  had  been  on  the 
side  of  Government.*  The  bad  reign  of  Gregory  XVI.  had 
done  much  to  prepare  men's  minds  for  change,  and  in  the 
early  months  of  Pio  Nono's  mild  regime  Liberalism  became 
prevalent  among  the  people  of  Rome. 

All  through  1847  the  agitation  continued,  and  the  Pope, 
as  his  wisest  friend  Rossi  remarked,  squandered  the  treasures 
of  his  popularity.  At  last,  when  the  news  of  the  grant  of 
Constitutions  in  Naples,  Tuscany,  and  Piedmont,  followed 
by  the  Revolution  in  Paris,  had  stirred  the  Roman  mob 
to  a  frenzy  of  emulation,  Pio  Nono,  in  March  1848,  was 
forced  to  concede  a  Fundamental  Statute,'  which  did  not 
indeed  surrender  the  power  of  the  Pope  and  cardinals, 
but  associated  with  them  a  council  of  elected  deputies 
to  aid  them  in  their  legislative  functions.  There  was  a 
strictly  limited  franchise,  and  it  was  confined  to  persons 
willing  to  profess  the  Catholic  faith.  At  the  same  time 
that  he  granted  this  not  very  satisfactory  charter,  Pio 
Nono  changed  his  clerical  ministry  for  one  in  which  more 
than  half  the  portfolios  were  held  by  la3anen.  While  the 
Pope  was  making  these  concessions,  the  Austrians  were 
expelled  from  Milan  and  the  Lombard  war  began. 

Two  months  later  a  more  Liberal  ministry  was  installed, 
in  which  Mamiani  was  the  leading  spirit.  If  he  had  been 
given  a  free  hand,  Mamiani  would  not  only  have  put  vigour 
into  the  war  in  Lombardy,  but  would  have  liberalised  the 
domestic  institutions  of  the  Papal  States,  and  thereby 
secured  them  from  absorption  in  a  united  Italy.  But  this 
would  have  involved  relegating  the  Pope  as  temporal  ruler 

*  Gmf0gmfu  U^i  >4>        '  The  text  will  be  fooiid  in  Farimiy  i.  371-383. 

Fa 
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to  a  status  similar  to  that  of  the  King  of  England — a  monarch 
who  reigns,  but  does  not  govern  ;  and  under  those  conditions 
Clericalism  would  have  had  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
people.  Consent  to  such  a  policy  would  Jiave  marked  out 
the  Pope,  in  the  eyes  of  the  cleigy  and  the  cardinals,  as  the 
enemy  of  what  they  called  religion.  Such  a  position  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  head  of  the  CathoUc  Church, 
and  would  not  have  lasted  for  long,  even  had  Pio  Nono 
desired  to  create  it.  But  he  had  no  such  wish.'  He  was 
growing  frightened  at  the  course  of  events,  angry  with  the 
Liberals,  fearful  of  estranging  the  German  CathoUcs,  and 
irritated  to  find  that  he  had  been  forced  against  his  will 
into  an  offensive  war  against  Austria.  As  some  12,000  of 
his  subjects  were  taking  the  field  in  his  name  in  Lombardy, 
he  cut  the  ground  from  under  their  feet  by  the  famous 
'  Allocution,'  of  April  29, 1848,  in  which  he  declared  that  the 
idea  of  waging  an  offensive  war  on  Austria  was  *  far  from 
his  thoughts.'  From  that  day  onwards  he  had  forfeited 
the  S3anpathy  of  all  good  Italians,  and  was  compelled  to 
rely  more  than  ever  on  the  support  of  the  clericals  and  San- 
Fedists.* 

Then  came  Custoza,  followed  by  the  Austrian  recovery 
of  Milan,  and  the  end  of  the  Lombard  war  (August).  Im- 
mediately the  democratic  movement  broke  out  in  Central 
Italy  in  wild  agitation  and  alarm.  The  Moderates  were 
discredited,  having  failed  to  carry  with  them  the  Pope  and 
the  Tuscan  Grand  Duke.  The  supposed  betrayal  of  the 
national  cause  by  Charles  Albert  at  Milan  made  all  forms 
of  monarchy  suspect.  A  crusade  of  national  republican 
defence  against  Austria  was  preached  by  the  extremists  of 

*  Mrs.  Browning,  in  1848,  wrote  in  Casa  Gttidii — 

*  But  only  the  ninth  Pins  after  eight. 

When  all's  praised  most.    At  best  and  hopefuUest, 

He's  Pope — ^we  want  a  man  !  his  heart  beats  warm. 
But  like  the  Prince  enchanted  to  the  waist, 

He  sits  in  stone  and  hardens  by  a  charm 
Into  the  marble  of  his  throne  high-placed.' 

*  Farim^  iii.  50»  6i ;  Cadussi,  I  331-^35  (^r  text  of  the  « Allocution '  and 
comment). 
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the  clubs,  who  found  ready  listeners  at  that  juncture  in  the 
average  Liberal,  both  in  Tuscany  and  the  Papal  States. 
Now,  if  ever,  the  Mazzinian  ideals  would  control  the  real 
course  of  events. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Central  Italy  when 
Garibaldi,  in  October  1848,  appeared  upon  the  scene. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  PROTEST  IN  CENTRAL  ITALY,  OCTOBER 
1848-FEBRUARY  1849 — MURDER  OF  ROSSI — FORICATION 
OF  garibaldi's  legion— THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC  ' 

*  Yet,  Freedom  !  yet  thy  banner  torn,  bat  flying. 
Streams  Uke  the  thunderstorm  qgainst  the  wind.' 

Ck$7de  Harddy  iv. 

In  the  autumn  of  1848,  Garibaldi,  having  returned  from 
his  brief  campaign  in  the  Alps  to  the  Piedmontese  Riviera, 
was  looking  round  for  some  other  scene  to  which  he  and 
his  companions  could  carry  the  *  People's  War.*  His 
eye  fell  first  upon  Sicily,  still  in  arms  against  its  king. 
Ferdinand  II.,  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  having  by  force  and 
fraud  recovered  his  absolute  power  on  the  mainland,  was 
attempting  to  reduce  the  rebellious  island  by  those  methods 
of  Turkish  barbarism  which  won  him  the  cognomen  of 
Botnba^  The  residuary  of  the  name  and  traditions  of 
the  great  house  of  Bourbon,  Ferdinand  stands  in  history 
as  the  type  of  what  all  tyranny  must  come  to  at  the  last ; 
from  Louis  XIV.  to  Botnba  the  step  is  not  so  long  as  it 
seems.  In  1851,  after  he  had  re-established  his  power 
in  every  part  of  his  dominions,  he  drew  down  on  himself 
the  terrible  visitation  of  Gladstone,  and  was  pilloried 
before  Europe  in  the  *  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.' 
But  he  died  upon  the  throne,  and  it  was  his  son  who.  in  i860, 
was  chased  out  of  his  kingdoms  by  Garibaldi. 

*  For  this  Chapter  see  large  map  of  Central  Italy  at  end  of  book. 

*  Bomba  means  '  a  shell.'  The  actual  occasion  when  he  won  the  name  was  at 
the  destruction  of  Messina  by  bombardment,  accompanied  by  massacre  of  the 
inhabitants  without  respect  to  age  or  sex,  September  1-7,  1848.  This  was  why 
he  was  called  Bomba^  and  not,  as  a  Oerical  writer  of  to-day  tells  us,  'en 
raisondeson  embonpoint'  {Bittard des  PorUs^  140);  Ki*ig,  i.  316;  Tivaroniy 
Aust.  iii  335-350. 
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Eleven  years  and  seven  months  before  the  hour  approved 
by  fate,  Garibaldi  for  the  first  time  sailed  from  Genoa  to 
liberate  Sicily  (October  1848).  He  had  with  him  some 
seventy  companions,  of  whom  more  than  half  had  come 
with  him  from  South  America ;  since  most  of  them  were 
officers,  they  were  prepared  to  enlist  and  conunand  a 
legion,  but  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  take  the 
field  themselves  before  they  had  recruited  a  force  to  follow 
them.^  On  the  way  to  Sicily  they  touched  at  Leghorn, 
where  the  populace  so  strongly  urged  Garibaldi  to  land  with 
his  men  that  he  consented  to  come  on  shore,  and  thence- 
forth, for  one  eventful  year,  was  involved  in  the  war  and 
politics  of  Central  Italy.' 

Garibaldi,  in  yielding  to  the  prayers  of  the  Democrats 
of  Leghorn,  had  felt  that  Sicily  was  too  far  from  the  real 
scene  of  acticm,  that  the  fate  of  the  island  could  not  affect 
the  fate  of  the  peninsula,  but  that  Ferdinand's  power 
might,  on  the  other  hand,  be  given  its  mortal  wound  by 
a  march  on  Naples.  He  had  not  been  disembarked  many 
hours  before  he  sent  a  characteristic  telegram  to  the  Grand 
Duke's  Ministers  at  Florence,  asking  them  whether  they 
would  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  Tuscan  forces  to  operate 
against  the  Neapolitan  Bourbon — '  Yes  or  no ;  Garibaldi.'  ^ 

Another  reason  against  proceeding  to  so  remote  a 
point  as  Sicily  was  that  the  war  against  Austria  in  the 
North  might  be  renewed  at  any  moment.  Already  Pied- 
mont, meditating  a  denunciation  of  the  armistice  and  a 
rush  on  Milan,  had  begun  to  negotiate  for  the  aid  of  Tuscany 
and  Rome.  But  the  ministers  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  representing  for  the  moment  the  Moderate  party,  were 
more  anxious  to  keep  down  the  Democrats  at  home  than 
to  enter  on  a  perilous  crusade  in  Lombardy ;  it  was,  how- 

'  Loev.  i.  37  ;  ii.  22-27.  In  this  important  respect  the  expedition  differed 
from  that  of  '  The  Thousand '  who  sailed  under  Garibaldi  from  Genoa  for  Sicily 
in  May  1S60. 

*  Anita  had  sailed  from  Genoa  with  her  husband,  but  returned  to  her  children 
at  Nice,  from  either  Leghorn  or  Florence.  DenkwurdigkeUen^  ii.  144.  Sforta^ 
9-17.     She  joined  him  again  at  Rieti,  in  the  following  February  or  March. 

*  Sfona^  13 :  Mem,  208. 
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ever,  doubtful  if  they  could  resist  the  cry  of  the  town 
populations  for  war.  The  position  was  the  more  strained 
because  Austria  was  clearly  unwilling  to  allow  the  existence 
in  Central  Italy  of  Governments  even  partially  constitu- 
tional, and  had  already  in  August  violated  the  Papal 
territory  by  attacking  Bologna.  There  the  invaders  had 
been  repulsed  by  the  valour  of  the  mob,  and  the  Democrats 
pointed  to  the  defence  of  Bologna  as  a  sequel  to  the  Five 
Days  of  Milan,  another  proof  that  the  people  always  won 
when  not  burdened  by  Royal  leadership.  Enraged  with 
Austria,  furious  with  their  own  rulers,  the  clubs  in  the 
Tuscan  and  the  Papal  cities  were  agitating  fiercely  for  re- 
volution at  home  as  a  preliminary  to  a  second  Lombard 
crusade. 

The  Moderates  in  their  last  struggle  to  retain  power 
were  nobly  represented  by  Guerrazzi  in  Florence,  and 
Pellegrino  Rossi  in  Rome.  Guerrazzi  was  at  heart  a 
Liberal  and  a  Nationalist,  whereas  Rossi  was  an  adminis- 
trative reformer  only ;  but  at  this  moment  each  of  them, 
with  little  support  from  pubUc  opinion,  and  with  no  en- 
thusiastic party  behind  him,  was  opposed  alike  by  the 
Democrats  who  strove  for  an  inunediate  victory  and  by 
the  Clericals  who  worked  for  the  reaction  by  impartially 
hastening  the  downfall  of  every  constitutional  Government. 
Ministers,  scarcely  able  to  maintain  their  footing  in  such 
a  whirlwind,  were  exasperated  by  the  news  that  Garibaldi, 
who  was  no  halcyon,  had  come  to  them  from  the  sea. 
Their  only  thought  was  how  to  get  rid  of  him  again. 

Guerrazzi,  for  his  part,  readily  agreed  that  the  Gari- 
baldians  should  be  passed  through  the  Tuscan  territory 
into  Romagna.  He  hurried  them  through  to  Florence, 
where  they  had  a  grand  reception  from  the  people,  and 
thence  with  all  haste  up  the  passes  that  lead  over  the 
Apennines  towards  Bologna.  If  the  warm  invitation  to 
land  given  to  Garibaldi  by  the  inhabitants  of  Leghorn 
had  raised  in  him  hopes  of  recruiting  large  numbers  for 
his  Legion  in  Tuscany,  he  was  disappointed.  The  some- 
what cosmopolitan  sea-port  where  he  had  been  pressed  to 
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disembark  was  more  Democratic  than  the  average  Tuscan 
town,^  and  in  the  rural  districts,  the  peasants,  under  the 
influence  of  the  priests  and  nobles,  were  afraid  of  a  strenuous 
anti-Austrian  policy  which  would  involve  conscription, 
taxation,  and  war.  The  Tuscans  were  not  like  the  hardy 
Piedmontese  or  the  fierce  Romagnuols.'  Their  Grand 
Duke  Leopold  had  been  for  many  years  the  least  unpopular 
monarch  in  Italy  :  all  that  |iobert  Browning,  in  his  capacity 
as  RepubUcan  of  Florence,  could  find  to  say  against  him, 
was  to  call  him  a  dotard.'  So,  by  the  time  that  Garibaldi 
and  his  officers  reached  Filigare,  on  the  borders  of  the  Tuscan 
and  Papal  territory,  they  and  their  Legion  did  not  muster 
much  more  than  a  hundred  men  all  told.^ 

Fmrim^  iL  356,  357.     But  even  in  Leghorn  he  got  very  few  recntiti. 
*  Mrt.  Browning,  who  mw  the  whde  course  of  levolntion  and  reaction  in 
Florence,  in  1S48-49,  lirom  Casa  Gmdi  fVimbmSt  speaks,  in  Flut  ii,  with  scorn 
of  the  nnwarlike  character  of  the  Tuscan  Revolutionists,  of  whom  she  had  expected 
greater  things  when  she  wrote  Part  I.  :— 

*  Yon  say  we  £uled  in  duty,  we  who  wore 
BUck  velvet  like  Italian  democrats. 

Who  slashed  our  sleeves  like  patriots,  nor  forswore 
The  true  republic  in  the  form  of  hats  7 

We  chased  the  archbishop  from  the  Duomo  door. 
We  chalked  the  walls  with  bloody  caveats 
Against  all  tyrants.    If  we  dki  not  fight 
Exactly,  we  fired  muskets  up  the  air 

To  show  that  victory  was  ours  of  right. 

•  ••••• 

'  We  proved  that  Austria  was  dislodged,  or  would. 
Or  should  be,  and  that  Tuscany  in  arms 

Should,  would  dislodge  her,  ending  the  old  fend  { 
And  yet,  to  leave  our  piaisas,  shops,  and  fimns. 

For  the  simple  sake  of  fighting,  was  not  good— 
We  proved  that  also.' 

It  was  this  sort  of  thing  that  made  Garibaldi  sometimes  feel  and  speak  so 
bitterly  of  some  of  his  countrymen,  in  spite  of  his  devotion  and  gratitude  to  the 
heroes  to  whom  he  owed  his  snccesses.  He  came  back  from  South  America  from 
among  a  sparse  and  turbulent  population  of  rough-riders,  always  ready  for  the 
hardships  of  campaign  and  the  dangers  of  battle,  and,  in  contrast  to  them,  he 
natural^  found  some  of  the  Italians  of  Europe  *  unwarUke.'    MfM.  841. 

*  *  When  the  hour  is  ripe,  and  a  certain  dotard 

Is  pitched,  no  parcel  that  needs  invoicing. 
To  the  worst  side  of  the  Mont  Saint  Gothard, 
We  shall  begin  by  way  of  rejoicing.' 

OU  Fichtrts  tf  Fhrtme. 
S^0na^  20,  23 ;  Mem.  208 ;  Loev,  I  23,  37,  38 ;  ii.  22,  23. 
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On  entering  the  Roman  States^  Garibaldi  found  an 
opponent  worthy  to  be  measured  agamst  him.  Pio  Nono 
had  now  for  some  time  broken  with  the  Liberal  ministry  of 
Mamiani ;  and  in  the  middle  of  September  he  committed 
his  affairs  to  the  man  who  might  have  done  much  to  save 
the  Papal  authority  if  he  had  been  trusted  twelve  months 
before.  Pell^;rino  Rossi/  an  ItaUan  by  birth,  but  in 
training  and  ideas  a  Genevan  and  French  pubUcist  of  the 
conservative  school  of  Guizot,  had  recently  been  diplomatic 
agent  for  France  at  Rome,  and  had  in  that  capacity  won  the 
personal  confidence  of  the  Pope.  He  was  detested  both  by 
the  Qericals  and  by  the  Democrats ;  for  his  object  was  to 
preserve  the  Temporal  Power,  with  but  a  stight  infusion 
of  the  principle  of  self-government,  by  reforming  and 
modernising  the  clerical  bureaucracy.  He  was  confident 
that  any  State  could  be  saved,  any  poUtical  problem  solved, 
by  enUghtened  administration.  He  represented  a  t}^ 
commoner  in  the  days  of  Napoleon  I.,  or  in  more  recent 
Imperialist  times,  than  in  his  own  day,  when  fervid 
Liberahsm  struggled  with  obscurantism  for  the  ix)ssession 
of  the  world.  He  certainly  knew  what  good  administra- 
tion was,  but  he  disbelieved  in  self-government,  and  he  was 
unnecessarily  offensive  and  uns3rmpathetic  towards  those 
whom  he  despised.  It  can  easily  be  imagined  that  one  who 
had  discussed  political  theory  with  the  grave  oligarchs  of 
Geneva  and  sat  at  the  feet  of  Guizot,  had  not  much  respect 
for  the  men  who  at  that  moment  led  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  streets  of  Rome  and  in  the  Council  of  Deputies. 
He  was  not  Ukely  to  admire  the  merits  of  Ciceruacchio, 
and  he  was  certain  to  be  disgusted  by  his  faults ;  while 
such  a  man  as  Sterbhii  deserved  all  his  contempt. 

Entering  on  office  late  in  September  1848,  Rossi  at 
once  took  the  State  in  hand.  He  inaugurated  schemes  for 
telegraphs  and  railways,  began  to  reform  the  finances  at 
the  expense  of  the  clergy,  and  attempted  to  clean  out  the 
corrupt  civil  service.    The^e  steps  would  have  been  enough 

^  For  Ros^  see  especially  Gwifognoliy  Fabrizi^  Johnston^  Farini,  Bratti, 
Roman  MSS.  Ris,  90  (his  undelivered  speech).     See  also  King  and  BtrtoUnu 
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to  alienate  the  Ultramontane  party,  even  if  he  had  not 
been  a  notorious  'thinker'  with  a  Protestant  wife.  But 
with  no  less  vigour  he  proceeded  to  alienate  the  Liberals. 
He  was  against  Itahan  unity ;  he  cultivated  the  friendship 
of  King  Ferdinand,  driving  Neapolitan  refugees  out  of 
the  Papal  States  ^ ;  he  disUked  Piedmont,  and  had  no 
real  intention  of  helping  to  win  North  Italy  for  Charles 
Albert,'  so  that  the  Albertists  soon  realised  that  he 
was  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  realisation  of  their 
hopes.  With  the  Democrats  he  kept  no  terms  even  in 
appearance,  but  proceeded  to  put  down  the  agitation  in 
the  Roman  States  by  a  strong  coercive  poUcy.  Much 
of  his  work  in  this  respect  was  salutary,  consisting  of  the 
suppression  of  anarchy  and  violence ;  and  this  part  of  it 
was  taken  up  again  six  months  later  by  Mazzini.  But 
Rossi  meant  not  only  to  suppress  disorder,  but  to  stop 
the  agitation  and  to  crush  the  Democrats. 

In  pursuance  of  this  poUcy,  Rossi  had  first  to  turn  his 
attention  to  Bologna,  which  he  himself  had  the  honour 
to  represent  in  the  Council  of  Deputies.  The  second  city 
in  the  Papal  States,  it  was  even  more  unanimously  Liberal 
than  Ravenna  and  Rimini,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  was 
less  addicted  to  feuds  and  to  political  crime.^  But,  unfor- 
tunately, after  the  splendid  repulse  of  the  Austrians  by 
the  Bolognese  on  August  8,  their  town  fell  for  a  short 
time  under  the  domination  of  a  set  of  bloodthirsty  rascals, 
many  of  them  the  wreckage  of  the  defeated  armies  drifting 
homewards  from  the  Lombard  campaign.  Under  a  more 
or  less  sincere  pretence  of  taking  popular  vengeance  on  the 
siim  of  the  old  r^ime,  the  Terrorists  hunted  their  enemies 
along  the  arcades  that  adorn  the  streets  of  Bologna,  and 
massacred  them  in  the  open  day.  The  terror  was,  indeed, 
suppressed,  largely  by  the  efforts  of  the  Moderate  Liberal 
Farini,  and  with  the  grateful  assent  of  the  populace ;  ^ 
but,  when  Rossi  became  minister  at  Rome,  Bologna  was  still 

*  F^tna\  18 ;  A'ommn  AfSS.  F.  H.  7>  24. 

'  Bratti^  lo ;  GitPagncU,  326 ;  Johnston^  183,  184.  "  FariMi,  il  129. 
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in  the  power  of  the  more  respectable  part  of  the  Democratic 
mob,  under  the  leadership  of  Father  Gavazzi. 

The  allegiance  of  the  Bolognese  was  at  this  time  paid 
to  two  remarkable  churchmen,  both  of  the  Bamabite  order — 
Gavazzi  and  Ugo  Bassi.  Gavazzi  was  a  native  of  the  town, 
Bassi  of  the  district,  of  Bologna.  Both  had  been  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  the  wrongs  of  Italy,  and  by  the  sins 
of  the  Church  to  which  they  belonged.  Both  used  their 
powers  of  eloquence,  not  only  to  call  sinners  to  repentance, 
and  Italians  to  patriotic  sacrifice,  but  also  to  denounce  the 
evils  of  Rome  in  a  manner  hearty  enough  to  have  satisfied 
her  traditional  enemies.  But  there  was  a  difference  between 
the  two  men,  in  character,  if  not  in  opinion.  Ugo  Bassi 
was  a  saint,  and  had  been  well  known  as  such  to  the  cholera- 
stricken  population  of  Palermo  long  before  his  political 
career  b^^an  ;  he  is  well  worthy  to  be  the  hero  of  the  beauti- 
ful historical  and  reUgious  poem  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  King.* 
But  in  Father  Gavazzi,  besides  much  that  was  strong  and 
genuine,  there  was  a  certain  strain  of  vulgarity ;  after  the 
extinction  of  Italian  Uberty,  in  1849,  ^^  went  on  starring 
tours  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  and  fed  the  British  public 
on  highly  seasoned  food,  during  the  campaign  against 
*  Papal  aggression  *  which  our  grandfathers  were  then 
enjoying.  However,  it  is  only  a  question  of  taste,  for 
Gavazzi  was  a  true  patriot  and  a  genuine  enthusiast.' 

>  The  Disciples. 

*  See  the  three  oratioos  delivered  to  Scotch  Protestant  audiences  in  1851, 
printed  at  the  end  of  Nicolini*s  Lif*  of  Gavassi,  Dr.  Spence  Watson,  who 
recollects  Father  Gavatzi  at  Newcastle  in  the  'fifties,  writes  to  me : — 

*  He  tras  £ur  too  eloquent  not  to  be  veifoose,  and  he  certainly  was  violent. 
I  remember  little  of  what  he  said  in  his  lectures.  His  description  of  the  prisons 
of  the  Inquisition  and  of  the  immonility  of  the  priesthood  was  exceedingly  vivid  ; 
hot  he  struck  me,  after  all,  as  being  a  genuine  man,  with  the  faults  which  one 
would  expect  to  find  in  a  deigyman  who  had  certainly  a  strong  love  of  his  countiy 
and  had  gone  throu^  mudi  for  it,  but  who  had  become  so  used  to  stirring  great 
audiences  that  that  which  was  a  means  to  excite  interest  in  the  matters  in  which 
he  absolutely  believed,  in  the  first  instance,  had  become  in  itself  an  end.  He 
lectured  in  a  long  black  gown,  and  the  great  action  that  he  used,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  threw  this  gown  about  him  and  off  again  was  very  theatrical,  but  it  had 
a  certain  effectiveness.* 

Youi^  Mameli  (see  below  pp.  186,  187)  had  the  strongest  aversion  to  Father 
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These  two  members  of  the  Church  militant  and  rebd* 
lious  had  established  their  hold  over  Bologna  in  the  Easter 
of  1848,  when  they  preached  the  crusade  calling  the  youth 
to  arms  for  the  first  Lombard  war.  It  was  a  memorable 
scene,  for  the  place,  the  audience,  the  occasion,  and  one  at 
least  of  the  two  preachers,  were  not  unworthy  to  rouse  the 
best  feelings  of  the  historic  Italian  race  whidi  Savonarola 
had  stirred  to  a  like  brief  fury  of  moral  and  political 
enthusiasm.  The  Bolognese  assembled  in  the  Piazza 
of  their  town  surrounded  by  the  stately  symbols  of  its 
past  greatness— the  mediaeval'  Munidpio  on  one  side,  and 
on  another  the  broad  fafade  of  San  Petronio,  left  unfinished 
since  the  generation  capable  of  such  splendid  scuplture 
had  passed  away.  In  that  great  open  space  (where  to-day 
Victor  Emmanuel  rides  in  bronze,  and  the  doves  sit  a  score 
at  a  time  on  his  saddle  and  his  horse's  mane,  as  though 
the  Re  Galantuatno  were  carrying  them  to  market)  the 
people  of  Bologna  stood  and  listened  in  that  first  Easter 
of  Italy's  hope.  From  the  steps  of  San  Petronio  Gavazzi 
and  Ugo  Bassi  preached,  stirring  the  crowd  to  paroxysms 
of  emotion,  of  which  much,  no  doubt,  was  passing  and 
sensational,  but  much  also  profound  and  lasting.  Men 
offered  their  lives,  mothers  thdr  sons,  and  those  who  could 
not  go  to  the  war  their  wealth.' 

A  sad  half-year  had  now  gone  by,  and  the  soldiers  and 
the  preachers  of  the  crusade  had  come  back  defeated. 
But  Gavazzi  was  still,  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  the  uncrowned 
king  of  Bologna,  and  Rossi  had  no  sooner  assumed  power 
at  Rome  than  he  determined  that  the  preacher  should  be 
crushed.    He  sent  for  his  friend  General  Zucchi,  an  old 


d,  whose  theatrical  mannenaod  doqaence  he  could  not  abide ;  Lrnxw^  193. 
(See  alio  other  pamphlets mendoned  uoder  the  title  GmKuxi  io  the  Bibliography.) 
*  Zirmt\  96-100.  It  was  when  Bassi  preached  at  the  Dm  Torri  (not  at  San 
Petronio)  that  the  most  famous  incident  took  plaoe — viz,  a  girl  who  had  nothing 
else  to  gtre  to  Italy's  war  cut  off  her  long  hair  and  handed  it  to  Bassi.  The  scene 
of  this  incident  u  indicated  in  a  contemporary  picture  in  the  Muuo  Civu0^ 
Bologna,  and  oral  tradition  of  those  who  were  present  asserts  the  same.  For  Bassi 
andGavasd,  see  also  Martinengo  Cgssnu^,  2io>34a ;  V€M$siai  Gmwuii/^kmsi^mj 
356 ;  Facchim  ;  and  Gavazn',  In  Mem9riam* 
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soldier  of  the  First  Napoleon,  and  commissioned  him  to  go 
to  Bologna  and  put  down  the  Democrats. 

When,  therefore,  Garibaldi,  coming  from  Florence  in 
November  1848,  descended  on  this  city,  he  was  touching  the 
most  sensitive  spot  in  the  body  politic  of  the  Roman  States. 
It  was  not  likely  that  General  Zucchi  would  welcome  the 
cadre  of  a  formidable  Democratic  army,  bent  on  recruiting 
and  agitation ;  when,  therefore,  the  Garibaldians  arrived  at 
Filigare  (November  9)  they  found  their  descent  into  Papal 
territory  blocked  by  some  400  Swiss  mercenaries.  Even 
if  their  chief  had  been  willing  to  commence  civil  war, 
he  had  not  the  force  to  cut  his  way  through.  The  plains 
of  the  Romagna,  the  recruiting  ground  at  which  he  was 
aiming,  lay  in  front  of  him  like  the  promised  land.  But 
how  could  he  reach  it  ?  He  was  indeed  in  evil  plight. 
His  men,  ill  clothed  and  fed,  were  exposed  on  the  mountains 
in  snow  a  foot  deep.  Guerrazzi  refused  to  let  them  return 
through  Tuscany;  Zucchi  barred  their  advance.  Was  it 
for  this,  Garibaldi  bitterly  exclaimed,  that  they  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  to  be  starved  and  betrayed  by  their  country- 
men ?  He  had,  indeed,  as  little  cause  to  love  the  Moderate 
governments  as  they  had  to  love  him. 

At  this  critical  juncture  in  his  career,  the  populace 
of  Bologna,  led  by  Father  Gavazzi,  came  to  his  rescue. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  momentary  absence  of  General 
Zucchi  at  Ferrara,  they  rose  in  formidable  numbers  to  protest 
against  the  exclusion  of  their  hero,  and  cried  out  to  the 
officer  in  command :  *  Either  our  brothers  come  here,  or 
you  come  down  from  that  balcony.'  So  Garibaldi  was 
allowed  to  enter  Bologna  alone,  and  was  conducted  in  torch- 
light procession  to  the  famous  Hdtel  Brun.  A  few  days 
later  he  was  permitted  to  fetch  down  his  men  from  Filigare ; 
thiey  did  not  enter  the  city  itself,  but  turned  off  outside  the 
gates  along  the  road  to  Ravenna.  During  his  stay  in 
Bologna  their  chief  had  been  in  deep  consultation  on  the 
subject  of  recruiting  with  the  rich  young  radical,  Angelo 
Masina — ^who   was  himself  raising   his  gallant   squadron 
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of  lancers — and  with  other  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party  whose  local  information  and  influence  did  much  to 
enable  Garibaldi  to  enlist  in  Romagna  his  legion  of  '  men 
who  knew  how  to  die.*  * 

The  compromise  to  which  General  Zucchi  had  been  forced 
by  the  Bolognese  to  consent,  was  that  the  Garibaldians 
should  pass  through  the  Romagna  to  Ravenna,  and  there 
take  ship  for  Venice,  which  was  holding  out  under  Manin 
against  the  Austrians.'  Masina  and  his  lancers  were  also  to 
sail  for  Venice  from  Comacchio.  In  this  way  Rossi  would 
be  well  rid  of  the  fighters :  with  the  talkers  he  would 
know  how  to  deal.  But  Garibaldi  and  Masina,  who  were 
determined  to  stay  near  Ravenna  at  least  until  they  had 
recruited  formidable  bodies  of  men,  were  not  anxious  to  sail 
at  all  if  any  better  opportunity  offered,  preferring,  if  pos- 
sible, to  head  an  invasion  of  Austrian  or  Neapolitan  territory 
rather  than  go  to  Venice  merely  to  die  there  in  the  last 
ditch.  Rossi  and  Zucchi  were  no  less  resolved  that  they 
should  sail  forthMrith,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  dispute  between  characters  so  determined  would 
have  been  settled  in  the  streets  of  Ravenna  by  a  battle 
in  which  the  Garibaldians  and  the  populace  would  have 
fought  together  against  the  Swiss  regiments  sent  there 
to  enforce  the  embarkation.^  Meanwhile,  Father  Gavazzi 
had  been  arrested  by  Zucchi,  at  Rossi's  orders.*  But  the 
dvil  strife  imminent  in  the  provinces  was  averted  by  a 
base  crime  in  Rome.    News  reached  Ravenna,  on  November 

■  Lmv*  i.  ^15  ;  Ovidi^  240,  241. 

■  We  learn  from  Zucchiy  147,  148,  that  Rossi  had  sent  orders  to  this  effect  as 
early  as  November  6,  received  by  Zucchi  November  9.  And  yet  Zucchi  would 
not  have  allowed  Garibaldi  to  leave  Filigare  if  he  had  not  been  compelled  to  do 
so  by  the  Bolognese  mob.  I  suppose  that,  as  the  man  on  the  spot,  he  formed  the 
opinion  that  if  Garibaldi  once  got  into  the  Romagna  it  would  be  more  difficult  tu 
get  him  out  again  than  Rossi  supposed.     Nor  was  he  far  wrong. 

'  I  do  not  base  this  conjecture  on  the  alleged  letter  of  Zucchi  to  Rossi,  promising 
to  cut  up  the  Garibaldians  by  grapeshot  (Nicotinic  73),  the  authenticity  of  which 
is  impugned  hy  J^hnsUm^  187,  note  2.  I  take  my  ground  on  the  general  situation, 
and  on  the  hostility  to  the  Garibaldians  expressed  in  undoubtedly  genuine  parts 
of  the  Rossi-Zncchi  correspondence.  (Giavagjioli^  258,  259, 406.)  See  also  Afm. 
and  Loev.  i.  sub  he,,  Zucchi,  145-149  ;  Bonnefy  5-II,  and  p.  289  below. 

*  Zucchi,  147,  148 ;  Lotv.  L  x6,  17,  and  note. 
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i8,  that,  three  days  before,  Fellegrino  Rossi  had  been 
murdered. 

The  last  letter  that  Rossi  ever  wrote  to  General  Zucchi, 
thanking  him  for  his  efforts  against  the  Democrats  in 
Romagna,  breathed  stem  resolves  of  coercion : 

'  It  seems  (he  wrote)  that  the  disaffected  will  attempt  some 
folly  at  the  opening  of  the  chambers.  So  much  the  worse  for 
them  if  they  carry  out  their  plans.  The  Government  is  deter- 
mined to  imitate  you.    Farewell,  dear  friend.'  ^ 

In  this  spirit  Rossi  introduced  a  strong  force  of  lojral 
Carabinieri  into  Rome,  and  paraded  them  along  the  Corso, 
while  his  proclamations  took  a  menacing  tone.  On  the 
other  side  the  Democratic  press  attacked  him  fiercely,  and 
stirred  up  feeling  on  behalf  of  Garibaldi,  whom  they  declared 
to  be  treated  disgracefully.'  The  revolutionary  party, 
of  which  Ciceruacdiio  was  the  leading  spirit,  had  won 
over  many  of  the  troops,  both  volunteers  and  regulars, 
and  in  the  capital,  as  at  Ravenna,  street  fighting  seemed 
about  to  conunence,'  when  the  dagger  took  the  place  of 
the  sword. 

The  history  of  the  assassination  plot  against  Rossi 
is  hard  to  unravel ;  but  there  is  a  concurrence  of  first- 
hand testimony  as  to  the  man  who  did  the  deed.  The 
murderer  was  Luigi  Brunetti,  the  elder  son  of  Ciceruacchio, 
acting  with  or  without  his  father's  knowledge,  as  may  be, 
but  certainly  at  the  instigation  of  the  vile  politician,  Sterbini, 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  Reduci  volunteers.^ 

November  15  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the 
new  session  of  the  Council  of  Deputies,  in  the  Palazzo  della 
Cancelleria,  when  Rossi  was  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 

•  ZmccAi,  149.         ■  NUoliniy  72,  73.         ■  Giovagnoli^  325  ;  Fabrizi,  9-16. 

*  R,  /.  1898,  iii.  109-115  (Caiavacxn's  evidence),  andiii.  356-358;  Costa^  37- 
39  ;  Ciovagnoli^  268-272,  327,  342,  and  chapter  vii.  passim^  and  Btancaleom^  i. 
6-ia  Giovagnoli's  work  is  based  on  the  extensive  documents  of  trials  arising  oat 
of  the  murder.  See  particularly  the  evidence  of  Testa  about  Sterbini,  GiavagnoH^ 
367,  368.  I  am  not  certain  of  Cioeruacchio's  innocence,  but  the  only  direct 
evidence  there  b  absolves  him  of  complicity  before  the  fiict  {R.  L  iii.  112). 
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Government.  The  first  warning  ^  of  danger  was  the  news 
brought  him  when  he  was  about  to  start,  that  the  crowd 
round  the  entrance  was  in  a  hostile  and  even  dangerous 
mood,  but  it  was  late  to  make  new  arrangements,  he  was  a 
brave  man,  and  he  determined  not  to  keep  Rome  waiting. 
The  Piazza  in  which  he  dismounted  from  his  carriage  was 
closely  packed  by  a  concourse  of  the  mixed  character  usual 
on  such  an  occasion,'  but  in  the  entrance  lobby  of  the  Palace 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  a  group  of  blackguards 
were  conspicuous  in  the  uniforms  of  the  Volunteers  returned 
from  the  Lombard  campaign,  and  known  as  the  Reduci — 
a  corps  that  contained  better  elements.  As  Rossi's  tall 
figure  drew  near  them,  they  raised  a  yell  of  execration, 
but  he  pushed  his  way  through  to  the  staircase,  showing 
on  his  pale,  intellectual  features  the  scorn  he  felt  for  such 
enemies.  He  had  his  feet  on  the  lowest  steps,  when  a  man 
struck  him  on  the  side,  and  as  he  turned  his  head  Luigi 
Brunetti  on  the  other  side  took  advantage  of  this  move^ 
ment  to  stab  him  in  the  neck.  No  second  blow  was 
needed.' 

The  Reduci  were  in  possession  of  the  place,  and  protest 
was  dangerous.  But  two  young  Democrats  who  had  come 
on  purpose  to  prevent  the  murder — Nino  Costa,  the  artist 
afterwards  so  famous,  and  his  friend  Grandoni,  who  from  his 
close  connection  with  the  Reduci  had  heard  enough  to  fear 
that  a  crime  was  intended — ^raised  loud  cries  of  anger,  and 
barely  escaped  from  the  throng  with  their  lives.^  Even 
Costa  never  did  a  braver  or  better  thing  for  Italy. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  the  same  spirit  had  been 
shown  elsewhere.  The  Deputies  in  the  Chamber  above, 
who  had  not  yet  produced  a  Democratic  chief  capable  of 
saving  the  State  or  even  of  leading  a  party  with  decency, 

*  GufOQgnoli^  273,  373.  He  deniei  (271)  the  dimmattc  stories  told  by  PasoUni^ 
(9^100),  And  others,  of  WBrnings  conveyed  to  Roni  by  priests,  ftc 

*  Gi0vagm»H^  aji^fS, 

*  Gifiv^g9$a/t\  277  ;  ^cman  AfSS.  Ris.  97. 

«  C9iAi,  37-38;  Gimfogncli,  357,  358 ;  ^.  /.  1898,  ill.  1 15.  Gmndoni  was 
afterwmids  unjustly  condemned  for  the  murder,  in  May  1854,  and  died  in  prison 
Jane  30  of  that  year.     Roman  AfSS.  /^it,  97. 
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dispersed  in  bewilderment  and  fear,  without  reprobating 

the  murder  done  at  their  door  or  mairiTig  any  demonstration 

to  discourage  the  assassins.^    During  the  rest  of  the  day 

the  authorities  and  the  mass  of  the  peopled—Democrats, 

Moderates,  and  Clericals  alike — remained  inactive:  many 

were  relieved  that  Rossi  was  gone,  and  nearly  all  were 

afraid  of  those  who  had  despatched  him.    So  little  was  done 

in  the  interests  of  order  and  common  humanity  that,  at 

nightfall,  a  small  crowd — ^rather  more  tiban  a  hundred  in 

number — ^ventured  to  howl  brutaUties  under  the  victim's 

house,  so  that  his  widow  must  have  heard  the  odious 

incantation : 

'  Benedetta  quella  mano 

Che  fl  Rossi  pugnal6.'  * 

It  was  not  a  proud  day  for  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome. 

To  posterity  few  political  murders  appear  more  execrable ; 
but,  at  the  time,  the  democratic  and  the  nationaUst  spirit, 
which  Rossi  had  set  himself  to  curb,  ran  so  high  that  the  feel- 
ing was  that  of  relief,  if  not  of  joy.  An  analogy  to  the  state 
of  public  sentiment  can  be  found  in  the  rejoicings  throughout 
England  at  the  murder  of  Buckingham.  The  poUtical 
situations  in  the  two  cases  were  not  wholly  different,  and  in 
the  matter  of  taking  human  life  Italian  civilisation  was, 
perhaps,  at  very  much  the  same  stage  of  evolution  in  1848 
as  English  civilisation  had  been  two  hundred  and  twenty 
years  before,  when  the  ^  killing  affray '  was  only  just  in 
process  of  dying  out.' 

So  general  was  the  sense  of  relief  throughout  the  Papal 
States  that  it  affected  persons  who,  if  they  had  consulted 
their  private  conscience  alone,  would  have  been  deeply 
indignant  at  the  murder.  Margaret  Fuller,  the  friend  of 
Emeison  and  Carlyle,  the  flower  of  Bostonian  intellect  in  its 
great  days,*  wrote  to  her  mother,  from  Rome  : 

■  Farmtf  ii.  408 ;  Giavagnolit  281. 

*  <  Blessed  be  the  hand  which  stabbed  Rossi,'  Gimfognoli,  288,  289 ;  Pasolim^ 
102. 

'  See  p.  61,  note  2  above  (Byron). 

*  There  were,  however,  irreverent  Bostonians  capable  of  poking  fun  at  her  in 
their  private  correspondence.     Story  (Henry  James),  i.  105,  106. 
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*  For  me,  I  never  thought  to  have  heard  of  a  violent  death 
with  satisfaction ;  but  this  act  affected  me  as  one  of  terrible 
justice.'^ 

But  it  is  much  more  sad  to  have  to  record  the  words  of 
Garibaldi's  Mcfnarie : 

'  The  ancient  Metropolis  of  the  world,  worthy  once  more  of 
her  former  glory,  freed  herself  on  that  day  from  the  most  formid- 
able satellite  of  tyranny,  and  bathed  the  marble  steps  of  the 
Capitol  with  his  blood.  A  young  Roman  had  recovered  the 
steel  of  Marcus  Brutus.' 

It  is  true  that  he  also  says : 

'  As  a  follower  of  Beccaria,  I  am  opposed  to  capital  punish- 
ment, and  therefore  I  blame  the  dagger  of  Brutus.' 

Nothing  illustrates  more  clearly  than  this  passage  the 
intellectual  confusion  of  Garibaldi's  mind,  and  the  mass  of 
unassimilated  theories  and  historical  ideals  that  fermented 
there.  His  only  reason  for  rejecting  the  classical  examples 
of  tyrannicide,  which  the  youth  of  his  age  and  country  were 
broag^t  up  to  admire  as  the  model  of  ancient  virtue,  is, 
so  he  tells  us,  his  objection  to  all  capital  pimishment. 
Yet  nothing  was  more  characteristic  of  the  discipline  which 
he  maintained  in  his  Legion  than  the  readiness  with  which  he 
had  his  men  shot  for  acts  of  theft  or  violence,'  a  readiness 
which,  being  tempered  with  humanity,  was  useful  and  even 
indispensable.  The  restraint  which  he  managed  to  impose 
npon  the  turbulent  spirits  under  his  command,  among  whom 
the  element  of  *  Jacobinism  '  was  alwa)^  latent,  was  largely 
due  to  his  employment  of  this  extreme  rigour.  Officers 
who  accompanied  his  retreat  from  Rome  in  the  following 
summer  tell  us  that  on  that  march  *  he  had  two  punish- 
ments :  reprimand  and  death.'  ^  How  then  could  he  dis- 
approve of  political  assassination  on  the  ground  that  he 
objected  to  the  death  penalty  ? 

On  the  other  hand  it  would  not  be  fair  to  deduce,  from 
his  foolish  words  about  Rossi's  murder,  that  he  ever  had 

»  Fm/l$r,  uL  186.         •  ifef.  330.  365 :  loev.  ii.  182,  183.  •  ifcf^,  333. 
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anything  to  do  with  assassination  plots,  or  that  he  was 
callous  in  taking  the  lives  of  his  enemies.  The  very  oppo- 
site is  the  established  truth.  It  must  be  laid  to  the  credit, 
not  of  his  head,  but  of  his  heart,  that  the  brutal  school 
of  South  American  warfare,  the  cruelties  of  Austrians, 
Fapalists,  and  Neapolitans,  the  low  standard  of  some 
of  his  own  Italian  followers,  and  the  violent  sentiments 
nattural  to  the  revolutionary  party  of  which  he  became 
the  leader,  had  no  deteriorating  effect  on  his  action.  His 
political  passions  never  led  him  to  commit  a  deed  incon- 
sistent with  the  tenderness  of  his  nature  and  his  constant 
perception  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  The  priests,  against 
whom  he  is  perpetually  inveighing  in  his  Metnorie,  were 
safe  in  his  hands.^  He  constantly  spared  disguised  military 
spies  who,  by  the  law  and  custom  of  war,  had  fairly  forfeited 
their  Uves.'  It  was  his  special  care  to  save  the  Uves  of  his 
enemies  in  battle,  and  for  the  vanquished  foe  he  was  all 
tenderness  and  respect.'  In  the  long  course  of  his  many 
campaigns  and  dictatorships  he  kept  himself  singularly 
free  from  the  unnecessary  shedding  of  blood ;  and  foul 
murder,  like  that  of  Rossi,  was  as  far  from  his  methods  of 
action  as  an}rthing  could  be.  The  tenderest  of  the  brave, 
he  took  thought  not  only  for  men  and  women,  but  for  the 
joys  and  sufferings  of  animals ;  ever  since  the  day  when,  as 
a  child,  he  had  cried  over  the  wounded  grasshopper,  he 
was  brother  to  every  living  thing.  He  could  not  endure 
that  a  bird  should  be  caged,  nor  allow  an  animal  to  be 
struck  in  his  presence.  It  pained  him  even  to  see  flowers 
plucked,  or  a  bough  wantonly  broken,  because  '  the  great 
Spirit  of  Eternal  Life  is  in  everything.*  During  his  Dictator- 
ship in  Naples,  in  i860,  he  spent,  in  trjnng  to  remedy  the 
condition  of  the  cab-horses,  much  time  whidi  others  thought 
he  should  have  given  to  tasks  of  government  in  time  of 
crisis;  and  in  the  following  year,  when  he  was  the  most 

■  The  negative  evidence  of  this  throughout  his  cueer  is  complete.  He  had 
already,  at  Forii,  severely  rebuked  the  mob  for  raising  the  cry  '  morte  ai  pretL' 
Lttzzarinif  45. 

»  /^^.  397»  400.  40«  ;  BelAuzi,  36. 

■  Mem.  61,  175.  291,  43^ ;  ^«^.  37 ;  r^rrrAiV  Cabrera,  54,  55. 
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famous  man  in  Europe,  he  thought  it  natural  to  go  out  at 
night  in  the  rain  to  seek  a  strayed  lamb  among  the  rocks 
and  brushwood  of  Caprera.^ 

And  yet,  under  the  influence  of  passion  and  sentiment, 
he  could  write  foolish  stuff  about  Rossi's  murder.  No 
wonder  there  were  men  who  said  that  he  had '  a  heart  of 
gold  and  the  brains  of  an  ox.' 

Though  the  method  of  Rossi's  removal  from  power 
alienates  much  of  our  s)rmpathy  with  his  opponents,  it 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  minister  was  trying 
to  apply  the  ju^  milieu  to  a  situation  which  was  revolu* 
tionary  in  all  its  passions  and  in  all  its  opportunities.  He 
discouraged  the  forces  making  for  vigorous  initiative  and 
national  war  against  Austria,  and  tried  to  execute  a  domestic 
reform  in  the  Papal  States  while  putting  down  the  reform- 
ing party.'  Even  his  personal  supporters,  the  enlightened 
men  who  led  the  small  Moderate  party,  much  as  they 
disliked  the  Democrats,  seem  to  have  recognised  his  mis- 
take in  refusing  to  join  Piedmont  in  the  attack  on  Austria. 
Pasolini  and  Minghetti,  summoned  to  the  Quirinal  a  few 
hours  after  Rossi  had  fallen,  were  consulted  as  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  ministry.  Though  filled  with  the 
first  grief  and  horror  at  the  murder  of  their  friend,  they 
mastered  their  passionate  resentment  against  the  slayers 
enough  to  tell  the  Pope  that  no  Government  could  be 
carried  on  '  which  persisted  in  holding  aloof  from  the  war 
of  national  independence."  But  if  Pio  Nono  had  been 
unwilling  to  fight  for  Italy  before  Rossi's  murder,  he  was 
not  likely  to  consent  now,  and  the  voice  of  such  a  man  as 
Pasolini  was  never  again  to  win  credence  in  those  counsels. 
The  long  reign  of  a  more  suiister  influence  had  begun :  for 
the  shock  which  Rossi's  death  gave  to  Pio  Nono  hastened 
the  last  stages  of  a  process,  which  from  the  moment  of  his 

*  Aftm.  7  ;  AitUna^  23,  34 ;  King^  ii.  174  ;  CJkamSers,  100;  VecckCs  Caprtra^ 
S,  44,  66,  67,  75.  7^ ;  <rttfrt9Hi\  u.  650-3. 

*  Cipwigm^i,  325,  326. 

*  /^uoiMj  101 ;  Mingkiiii^  ii.  1 25.     Russi  himself  bad  once  said  the  same, 
bat,  in  office,  bad  acted  in  an  opposite  sense.     (See  Guvagft^i^  336. ) 
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accession  had  been  sure  and  rapid— the  supposed  Liberal 
of  two  years  back  had  become  as  other  Popes,  and  had 
taken  Cardinal  Antonelli  as  his  counsellor  and  guide. 

If  anything  more  was  lacking  to  fix  the  supremacy  of 
Antonelli's  will  over  the  weak  mind,  it  was  supplied  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Roman  mob  on  the  day  after  the  murder. 
On  November  i6  they  demonstrated  against  the  Quirinal, 
fired  at  the  Swiss  Guard,  and  tried  to  coerce  the  Pope  by 
the  same  methods  of  personal  intimidation  which  the  mob  of 
Paris  had  employed  on  their  famous  visit  to  the  Tuileries, 
in  June  1792 ;  but  Pio  Nono  showed  the  same  powers  of 
passive  resistance  to  outrage  as  Louis  XVI. 

The  situation  was  not  one  that  could  last  long,  and, 
on  November  24,  the  Pope  fled,  disguised  as  a  simple  priest. 
The  flight  from  the  guarded  Palace  in  the  heart  of  the 
capital  to  the  frontier  of  the  State  closely  resembled  the 
flight  to  Varennes,  except  that  it  was  ably  and  successfully 
conducted.  The  French  Ambassador^  D'Harcourt,  though 
a  party  to  the  plot,  appeared  to  some  extent  as  its  dupe, 
for  the  carriage  containing  the  fugitives  drove,  not  towards 
Civitavecchia  and  France,  but  southwards  along  the 
Appian  Way  to  Gaeta  in  Neapolitan  territory.^  The  choice 
of  route  was  significant  of  the  fact  that  henceforth  the 
Papacy  stood  for  all  that  was  most  opposed  to  ItaUan 
aspirations,  for  all  that  was  most  retrograde  in  politics 
and  in  religion.  Pio  Nono  had  gone  to  become  the  guest 
of  King  Bamba ;  to  put  himself,  as  a  clerical  writer  of  the 
day  justly  said,  *  under  the  filial  protection  of  a  pious 
and  ever  celebrated  monarch.'  * 

The  news  that  the  Pope  had  gone  was  to  many  of  the 
illiterate  populace  of  Rome  much  what  the  news  that  the 
Ka'ba  had  disappeared  would  be  to  the  people  of  Mecca. 
The  consternation  was  great.  Many  of  the  Trasteverines, 
newly  converted  to  the  radicalism  of  Ciceniacchio,  still 
regarded  the  Pope  much  as  the  African  savage  r^ards  his 
idol ;  they  would  beat  their  fetish  if  he  refused  to  do  what 
they  wanted,  but  they  still  vaguely  believed  in  his  thauma- 

*  Spamr,  iS-23  ;  Maguirt^  6 1 -66  ;  faknstcn^  203.  *  MotUoTy  80,  81. 
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tnrgic  powers,  and  fdt  for  him  a  kind  of  family  affection 
growing  out  of  an  intimacy  fourteen  centuries  old.  Besides, 
from  a  conunercial  point  of  view,  the  Pope  was  to  Rome 
what  Diana  was  to  Ephesus.  In  fact,  it  is  thought  that 
if  Pio  Nono  had  been  ready  to  treat,  he  would  have  been  \ 
welcomed  back  in  a  few  months.'  But  from  Gaeta  he  asked,  j 
not  for  terms,  but  for  submission,  and  this  poUcy  put  the  t 
game  into  the  hands  of  the  stronger  spirits  in  Rome, 
whose  Republican  propaganda  gained  ground  every  day.  ; 
Indignation  with  Antonelli  and  the  Neapolitan  gang  that  now 
surrounded  the  Pope  gave  popularity  to  Mazzini's  doctrine 
that  Rome  would  not  lose  in  ceasing  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  Catholic  world,  if  she  became  instead  the  capital  of 
the  Republican  world,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Italian 
Republic.  The  Mazzinian  dream  was  presented  in  the 
glowing  coloiurs  of  oratory  to  that  impressionable  populace, 
which  was  capable,  to  a  degree  scarcely  to  be  imderstood 
by  the  English  mind,  of  S3nnpathy  with  murder  one  month, 
and  of  exalted  idealism  the  next.  The  word  was  passed 
round,  and  the  Republican  chiefs  came  flocking  to  Rome 
from  all  parts  of  Italy. 

These  events  at  Rome  had  their  effect  on  the  growth 
and  fortunes  of  the  infant  Legion  in  the  Romagna.  After 
Rossi's  murder,  the  voyage  to  Venice  could  safely  be 
postponed,  since  Garibaldi  and  his  infantry  at  Ravenna, 
Masina  and  his  lancers  in  the  island  city  of  Comacchio, 
could  now  be  easily  protected  by  the  inhabitants  from 
the  discouraged  soldiers  of  Zucchi.  Indeed,  they  were 
soon  strong  enough  to  protect  themselves,  for  Masina 
and  Garibaldi  became  fast  friends,  and,  on  November  23, 
united  their  forces:  the  forty-two  lancers,  in  their  red 
fezzes  and  picturesque  uniform,  came  to  join  the  Legion- 
aries»  and  acted  thenceforth  as  the  Garibaldian  cavalry. 
Meanwhile  the  work  of  enlistment  proceeded  so  rapidly 
in  the  best  of  aU  possible  recruiting  grounds,  that,  at  the 

'  This  veiy  common  impmrion  is  conftrmcd  bj  the  impartial  and  well-infoniMd 
obsenrer  Admiral  Key.    (AVf»  1S4.) 
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end  of  November,  the  Legion  left  Ravenna  more  than  500 
strong.^ 

This  regiment,  which  was  to  play  the  principal  part 
in  the  Garibaldian  epic  of  1849,  was  known  as  Garibaldi's 
or  the  First  Italian  Legion,  in  memory  of  the  Italian 
Legion  of  Monte  Video,  from  which  it  was  descended.  Among 
the  officers,  the  majority  were  natives  of  Piedmont  or 
the  Austrian  provinces  of  the  north  ;  and  as  many  as  twenty- 
two  were  Italians  who  had  come  home  with  their  chief  from 
Monte  Video,  besides  two  of  South  American  extraction.* 
Of  the  sergeants  and  men  the  predominating  element  at 
this  early  stage  was  Romagnuol,  and,  until  the  end,  the 
region  best  represented  was  the  Romagna.  But  there 
were  also  many  from  Austrian  Lombardy  and  Venetia, 
and  later  on  from  Umbria  and  the  Tiber  Valley .' 

There  were  few  peasants  in  the  Legion.^  The  great 
majority  belonged  to  the  commercial  and  artisan  classes, 
from  whom  were  chosen  out,  by  a  process  of  voluntary 
natural  selection,  the  most  intelligent  and  enthusiastic 
partisans  of  Reform,  together  with  the  most  adventurous 
spirits  and  the  lovers  of  a  roving  life.  There  were  a  large 
number  of  *  students '  in  the  ranks.  The  young  men 
of  the  Universities,  who  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  wars 
and  poUtics  of  the  RisofgimentOy  were  individually  and 
collectively  conscious  of  the  many  yfzys  in  which  the  retro- 
grade ItaUan  Governments  closed  the  various  professional 
careers  open  to  the  educated  middle  class  in  France  or 
England.*    Their  studies,  too,  led  them  to  beUeve  that 

'  Raman  MSS,  RueU  Gtn*  8l  F.  i,  show  that  on  November  22  there  were 
512  Legionaries  at  Ravenna,  and  Ruoli  Gen.  82  F.F.  10, 12,  show  that  Masma's 
lancers  were  forty-two  strong,  counting  officers. 

*  Laev.  ii.  26,  27,  226-274.  Other  members  of  the  staff,  who  were  not  officers, 
also  came  from  America,  and  wore  the  red  shirt  The  orderly  pictured  on 
plate  opposite  p.  100  is  one  of  these. 

'  Loev,  i.  22-42  ;  and  uL  22-27. 

*  With  regard  to  the  classes  from  which  the  Legionaries  were  drawn,  my 
evidence  is  Mem.  219;  and  the  list  of  162  prisoners  (taken  at  sea  off  Magna- 
vacca)  giving  the  trade  or  profession  •f  each  one.  Of  these  162,  many  belonged  to 
the  Legion,  and  the  rest  were  probably  much  the  same  class  of  person.  {BeL 
App.  I.) 

*  JCing-,  L  104. 
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Italy  was  the  heir  of  great  glory,  and  that  freedom  had 
been  the  watchword  both  of  the  classical  Republics  and 
of  the  mediaeval  cities  in  their  best  days.  Therefore,  by 
interest  and  conviction  aUke,  the  students  were  partisans 
of  the  movement  of  emancipation,  and  not  only  supplied 
the  prophets,  theorists,  and  statesmen  who  redeemed  Italy, 
but  offered  themselves  by  scores  and  hundreds  as  the  common 
food  for  powder. 

One  element  in  the  Legion,  which  gave  its  enemies  a 
right  to  blaspheme,  consisted  of  a  few  convicts  whom 
Garibaldi  had  admitted,  under  the  characteristic  delusion 
that  to  fight  for  Italy  would  cure  all  moral  diseases — a 
point  on  which  some  of  these  gentlemen  eventually  un- 
deceived him.^ 

But,  on  the  whole,  he  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  called 
his  Legionaries  'the  cultivated  classes  of  the  towns." 
And  these  shopkeepers,  workmen,  and  students  were  quite 
equal,  as  the  event  proved,  to  pass  the  severest  physical 
tests  of  war,  which  must  indeed  have  tried  the  pluck  of  the 
numerous  lads  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  were 
in  this,  as  in  subsequent  campaigns,  a  familiar  feature  in 
the  armies  of  Garibaldi.  Sufferings  were  more  readily  borne 
because  of  the  example  set  by  a  chief  who,  even  in  the  midst 
of  plenty,  ate  and  drank  most  sparingly,  and  accepted  the 
return  of  privation  as  the  natural  lot  of  man.  His  followers 
were  ready  to  endure  much  at  the  request  of  a  famous 
soldier,  the  more  so  since  he,  being  himself  a  man  of  the 
people,  and  withal  of  a  most  tender  and  human  heart, 
was  able  to  speak  with  them  on  terms  of  equality  about 
those  whom  they  loved,  to  share  their  private  griefs 
and  hopes,  especially  when  they  were  wounded,  and  to 
show  a  particular  care  and  kindness  for  the  younger 
volunteers  who   had  run  away  from  school  to  fight  for 


*  Loett,  ii.  15-21. 

'  The  Dotch  artist,  Koelman,  describes  how,  at  a  midnight  watch  at  one  of  the 
old  gates  of  Rome,  in  May  1S49,  ^^  ^^^  thrilled  by  hearing  the  common 
sentiy  (of  Garibaldi's  Legion)  sing  to  the  stars  a  stanca  of  Tasso's  GtrmaUmme 
Libtma.    Koelman^  iL  35-40. 
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Italy,  and  to  whom  he  stood  in  some  sort  in  place  of  a 
father.' 

From  the  first  the  Legionaries  had  much  to  endure, 
since  their  chief  had  as  yet  no  war-chest,  and  no  suppcnl 
from  Government.  When  they  left  Ravenna  they  were 
ill-armed,  ill-clad,  and  without  uniform — except  Masina's 
handful  of  Bolognese  lancers,  equipped  at  their  own 
expense  and  that  of  their  wealthy  Colonel,  and  the  red- 
shirted  staff  officers  and  orderlies  from  South  America, 
who  alone  represented  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war.^ 

And  so  this  ragged  raiment  of  fine  fellows  wandered 
about  for  the  rest  of  the  winter  through  Umbria  and  the 
Marches,  spreading  the  democratic  gospel,  and  creating  for 
themselves  a  reputation  of  many  colours.  When  they 
entered  a  town,  the  inhabitants,  instructed  by  the  fears 
of  priests  and  of  Moderates,  looked  anxiously  from  their 
windows  at  the  entrance  of  the  ^bandits,'  though  they 
often  became  friendly  when  they  had  seen  and  spoken  to 
the  }roung  men,  who  were  above  the  average  of  education 
and  intelligence.'  But  the  decided  and  often  unpleasing 
manner  in  which  the  Legionaries  expressed  their  Repub- 
Ucanism  gave  offence  to  some;  others  were  alienated 
by  the  insults  occasionally  offered  to  monks,  priests,  and 
their  relics,  though  Garibaldi  punished  such  conduct  most 
severely.  By  the  discipline  of  the  pillory  {berlina)^  prison 
and  capital  punishment,  he  restrained  the  plundering 
propensities  of  his  corps  within  closer  limits  thsn  those 
usually  observed  by  the  soldiers  of  the  period.  But  though 
his  privates  were  not  allowed  to  rob,  the  official  requisitions 
which  he  was  forced  to  make,  as  General,  from  the  half-willing 
communes  in  order  to  feed  and  pay  his  men  at  all,  and  the 
uncertainty  whether  the  Central  Government  would  ever 
reimburse  the  localities,  made  it  difficult  to  be  enthusiastic 
for  such  expensive  guests.* 

^  Loev.  u.  20I.2G4;  Koelman^  li.  109. 114,  for  1849.     Garibaldian  Itteimture 
pasnm^  and  private  mfbrmation  from  old  Garibaldini,  about  later  wars. 
'  Loep,  u  43-51  vn^  passim  ;  Gmerratsi^  760. 
'  Mem.  219  ;  Fogiieiti,  2. 
*  Loev,  i.  and  il.  passim^  especially  iL,  chap,  xiv.,  where  the  whole  question 
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In  the  middle  of  Decanber,  Garibaldi,  accompanied  by 
Masina,  left  his  men  for  a  few  days  and  paid  a  fiying  visit 
to  Rome»  which  he  had  not  seen  since  his  memorable  journey 
with  his  father  twenty-three  years  before.  He  now  once 
more  went  to  gaze  on  the  Capitol  and  the  Coliseum,  ^H^iich 
to  him  were  the  symbols,  not  merely  (as  they  are  to  us)  of 
time  at  war  with  human  splendour  and  permanence,  but  of 
the  past  and  future  of  his  own  dear  land,  and  of  the  cause 
which  inspired  his  hfe.  These  ruins  were  to  him  the  title- 
deeds  of  Italy. 

But  he  had  the  good  sense  to  forbid  the  Qubs  to 
conduct  him  in  procession  to  the  Capitol.  Such  triumphs, 
he  said,  had  first  to  be  won ;  when  Italy  was  freed,  he 
would  himself  invite  them  to  come  with  him.  The 
rebuke  was  well  timed,  for  it  was  his  part  to  teach 
the  Italians,  and  the  Romans  not  least,  how  much  of  the 
bitter  bread  of  war  and  suffering  was  needed  to  justify  the 
intolerable  deal  of  sack  represented  by  so  many  spe«:hes, 
processions,  and  classical  allusions.  He  made  friends,  how- 
ever,  with  Ciceruacchio  and  the  other  Republican  leaders. 
The  Provisional  Government,  not  yet  completely  in  touch 
with  democratic  sentiment,  looked  askance  at  him,  and 
would  do  Uttle  to  help  his  Legion,  which  was  again  suffering 
from  want  in  the  cold  of  the  Apennine  winter.  So  he 
returned,  discontented,  to  his  men  at  FoUgno  in  Umbria.' 

But  events  were  moving  inevitably  towards  a  RepubUc, 
to  which  form  of  government,  since  the  Pope  would  not 
treat,  there  was  no  alternative.  In  February  a  Constituent 
Assembly  was  summoned,  and  Garibaldi  again  went  to  Rome, 
as  representative  of  the  City  of  Macerata,*  where  his  presence 
with  the  Legion  had  won  him  popularity.  On  February  8, 
1849,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  enthusiastic  part  in  the  proclamation  of 
the  Roman  Republic. 


of  the  discipline  of  the  Legion  is  discussed  imexfuup  and  in  great  detail  from  very 
numeroos  documents.  For  the  system  of  paying  the  Legion  tee  Romau  MSS, 
Rm^/i  Cifi,  80  F.F,  1-3,  and  Zmv.  i.  4a  ;  il  77-^1. 

I  Z#tfv.  i.  66-7S  ;  ^frm.  218,  219. 

*  In  the  Marches,  south  of  Ancona ;  nd  Macerata  Fdtria.  (Sec  Fogliitti^ 
fastim  on  his  stay  there.) 
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One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  State,  carried  by  a 
-  unaiumoiis  vote  of  the  Assembly,  was  to  naturalise  Mazzini, 
who  at  the  b^inning  of  March  arrived  in  Rome,  welcomed 
as  its  latest  and  greatest  citizen.  The  sordid  period  of 
the  Democratic  revolution  was  over,  and  its  period  of 
idealism  and  heroism  had  b^un.  Mazzini  speedily  removed 
the  elements  of  crime  and  coercion  from  the  popular  Govern- 
ment, and  replaced  them  by  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  liberty 
almost  unexampled  in  time  of  national  danger.  Garibaldi 
gave  to  the  warfare  of  the  extreme  Republicans  something  of 
the  spirit  of  Thermopylae,  so  often  mouthed  by  orators  whose 
stock-in-trade  was  classical  history,  but  at  last  brought  by 
the  red-shirts  into  the  region  of  fact.  Little  as  they  liked 
one  another,  these  two  men  between  them  turned  a  rather 
limp  revolutionary  movement,  begun  in  murder  and  frothy 
talk  of  the  Qubs,  into  one  of  the  great  scenes  of  history. 
The  Roman  Republic  showed  the  faults,  but  it  showed  yet 
more  abimdantly  the  virtues,  of  its  origin  as  the  work 
of  an  extreme  faction.  Its  history  is  full  of  that  appeal 
to  the  ideal  in  man  that  often  guides  the  life  of  individuals, 
but  finds  little  direct  representation  in  the  government 
of  the  world,  except  in  those  rare,  brief  moments  of  crisis 
and  of  concentrated  passion  when  some  despised  *  ideologue  * 
is  lifted  to  the  top  of  the  plunging  wave. 

'  I  entered  the  City  one  evening  (writes  Mazzini)  with  a  deep 
sense  of  awe^  almost  of  worship.  Rome  was  to  me  as,  in  spite 
of  her  present  degradation  she  still  is,  the  Temple  of  humanity. 
From  Rome  will  one  day  spring  the  religious  transformation 
destined  for  the  third  time  to  bestow  moral  unity  upon  Europe. 
As  I  passed  through  the  Porta  del  Popoh,  I  felt  an  electric  thrill 
run  through  me — a  spring  of  new  life.' 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  REPUBLIC,  MA2ZINI,  AND  THE   POWERS— OUDI NOT 

ADVANCES  ON  ROME 

'  We  must  act  like  men  who  have  the  enemy  at  their  gates,  and  at  the  same 
time  like  men  who  aie  woridng  for  ctefaity.'— Mazxini»  in  the  AmemUy,  Rome, 
1849. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  Mazzini  did  after  his  entry  into 
Rome  was  to  visit  the  American  lady  whom  he  had  met  so 
often  in  England  with  the  Carlyles  and  others  of  that 
circle. 

'  Last  night/  wrote  Margaret  Fuller,  on  llarch  9,  '  I  heard  a 
ring;  then  somebody  speak  my  name;  the  voice  struck 
me  at  once.  He  looks  more  divine  than  ever,  after  all 
his  new,  strange  sufferings.  ...  He  stayed  two  hours,  and 
we  talked,  though  rapidly,  of  everything.  He  hopes  to 
come  often,  but  the  crisis  is  tremendous  and  all  will  come  on 
him ;  since,  if  any  one  can  save  Italy  from  her  foes,  inward  and 
outward,  it  will  be  he.  But  he  is  very  doubtful  whether  this 
be  possible  ;  the  foes  are  too  many,  too  strong,  too  subtle.* 

Six  weeks  later  he  again  admitted  to  Arthur  Clough  the 
probability  that  the  Roman  Republic  would  fall.^ 

Maxzini's  Government,  the  defence  of  the  Janiculum, 
and  the  battles  and  marches  of  Garibaldi,  could  not 
save  the  new  State.    Yet  these  events  hastened  the  gradual 

*  FmlUr^  iii  ao8  \  Ciomgk^s  P.  K.,  14S.  Here  is  another  stranger's  impres- 
sion of  Massini  at  this  period,  by  the  American,  William  Wetmore  Story,  a 
diadple  neither  of  Mim  FuUtr  nor  of  Massini:  <GaUed  00  Manfaii.  the 
Trinmvir.  .  .  .  His  practicality,  I  cannot  but  think,  has  been  venccrad  over 
his  mind  by  his  English  life.  Essentially,  like  almost  all  Italians,  he  is  a 
visionary.  But  he  sees  and  understands  the  virtue  of  simple,  direct  action.* 
St^,  I  157. 
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approach  of  unity,  by  giving  a  new  character  to  the  local 
pride  of  the  Romans,  and  marking  out  Rome  to  all  the 
world  as  the  capital  of  Italy  and  the  only  acceptable  goal 
of  the  national  aspirations. 

Desperation  was  the  mood  of  the  hour.  The  Kings  and 
the  Moderates,  said  the  Republicans,  have  betrayed  the 
People :  let  the  People  take  their  cause  into  their  own 
hands — ^let  us  have  no  more  half  measures.  *  Dare !  and 
dare  1  and  dare  again ! '  So  Danton  had  said  when  the 
Austrian  armies  threatened  the  life  of  the  mother  of  modem 
Republics.  And  so  now,  in  effect,  said  the  Roman  Demo- 
crats ;  but  theirs  was  the  daring  of  men  who,  at  bottom, 
have  little  hope  of  immediate  success.  The  ardour  for  the 
MazzJniagJRepubhc  was  less  forcible  and  effective  than 
the"  French  fury  of  1793,  but  it  was  purer  in  its  moral 
conception.  It  was  less  effective,  becai^  it  was_strong 
only  in  the  towns  ;  the  j)easant  of  the  Apennines  could  not 
be  roused  to  take  arms^  as  Jacques'  Bonhomme  haS'^leen 
roused,  to  form  the  battahons  of  national  defence.  But 
the  Roman  RepubUc  was  not  cruel,  and  its  advent  was 
followed,  not  by  the  increase,  but  by  the  suppression  of 
terrorism.  In  the  first  months  of  1849  the  new  State  feU 
f  under  the  influence  of  men  much  better  than  the  Sterbinis 
i  and  Carlo  Bonapartes  who  had  been  prominent  in  Rome 
at  the  time  of  the  murder  of  Rossi.  The  newly  elected 
Constituent  Assembly  was  a  finer  body,  or,  at  any  rate, 
had  far  better  guidance,  than  the  late  Council  of  Deputies. 
Anjiellini,  Mu2zarelli,  and  Saffi,  honourable  and  worthy 
politictams,  led'TEe^ssemBly  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  Re- 
public, and  at  the  end  of  March  ungrudgingly  yielded  the 
real  power  to  Mazzini,  when  the  triumvirate  was  formed. 
Until  then  he  was  only  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  but  from 
the  moment  of  his  first  entry  into  Rome  he  was  its  leading 
citizen  and  its  real  political  chief. 

It  was  the  hope  of  Mazzini,  with  which  he  inspired  the 
people  of  Rome,  to  unite  the  whole  peninsula  in  one  Republic. 
He  dreamed  that  the  work  of  Uberation,  starting  from 
Rome,  would  spread  from  State  to  State,  in  an  order  of 
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geographical  expansion  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  by 
which  Italian  unity  was  in  the  end  effected. 

Tuscany  and  Naples  were  the  nearest  neighbours.  The 
Tuscan  Republic  had  been  proclaimed  ten  days  after  that 
of  Rome,  and  Mazzini,  on  his  way  south,  had  stopped  to  take 
a  leading  part  in  the  revolution,  effected  at  a  meeting  held 
under  Orcagna*s  loggia  in  Florence  (February  i8),  though 
he  failed  to  persuade  the  Tuscans  to  incorporate  their 
Republic  Mdth  that  of  Rome.  It  was  clear  that  they 
would  be  of  little  help  in  the  coming  death  struggle  against 
the  armies  of  old  Europe,  for  the  forces  of  reaction  within 
Tuscany  itself  were  enough  to  render  the  overthrow  of  the 
Democrats  probable  even  without  foreign  interference. 

On  the  side  of  Naples,  the  foe  was  already  in  arms  at 
the  gate,  for  King  Ferdinand,  rejoicing  in  his  new  moral 
position  as  protector  of  the  Pope,  hoped  to  forestall  Austria 
and  France  in  the  race  to  re-establish  the  Temporal  Power. 
Had  not  his  large,  though  not  very  efficient  annies  been 
already  threatening  the  Roman  border,  the  Republic  would 
have  sent  Garibaldi  to  the  assistance  of  King  Charles 
Albert  against  the  Austrians,  in  the  fatal  Novara  campaign 
(March  14-23).* 


Charles  Albert,  who,  in  fighting  and  suffering  with  Italy 
in  the  Lombard  war,  had  learnt  too  late  to  S3anpathise 
with  the  people,  was  a  Liberal,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  during  the  six  months  that  followed  the  surroider 
of  Milan  to  the  Austrians  and  the  armistice  of  August  1848. 
Though  he  himself  was  safe  in  Turin,  he  could  not  forget 
those  scenes  of  the  retreat  through  Milan,  and  the  cries  of 
a  people  thrust  back  into  slavery.  He  was  a  haunted 
man,  and  his  naturally  diseased  imagination  turned  from 
religious  to  poUtical  visions.  He  too  ^  ate  Austria  in  his 
bread.'  Radetzky's  brutal  punishment  of  those  who  had 
trusted  him  to  save  them  stirred  him  like  a  personal  insult, 
and  at  length  he  found  that  neither  he  nor  his  Piedmontese 
subjects  could  any  longer  endure  to  watch  the  agonies  of 

*  Lm».  L  128,  129. 
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Lombardy.  But  when,  on  March  14,  1849,  he  denounced 
the  armistice,  and  gathered  his  forces  for  a  last  rush  on  Milan, 
Radetzky  was  better  prepared  than  he.  Crossing  into 
Piedmontese  territory,  the  Austrians  won  the  decisive  victory 
of  Novara  (March  23),  where,  once  more,  brave  fighting 
and  bad  generalship  distinguished  the  ItaUan  army. 

Charles  Albert  had  vainly  sought  death  in  the  battle. 
To  obtain  better  terms  for  his  country,  he  abdicated  the 
throne  and  rode  away  disguised  through  the  Austrian 
Unes.  Before  that  smnmer  was  ended,  he  had  died  in  a 
Portuguese  cloister,  his  heart  broken  for  Italy.  Much  is 
forgiven  him,  because  he  loved  her  much.  He  had  long 
imagined,  in  his  religious  and  mystical  melancholy,  that 
God  had  set  him  apart  to  procure  her  Uberation,  on  con- 
dition that  he  himself  became  a  sacrifice,^  and  that  unselfish 
thought  may  well  be  repeated  by  history  as  her  final 
judgment  of  his  Ufe. 

Young  Victor  Emmanuel,  left  to  cope  with  triumphant 
enemies  and  mutinous  subjects,  inherited  the  allegiance  of 
a  still  formidable  army  and  the  attachment  of  a  small 
band  of  servants  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  as  Liberal  as  the 
Whigs  of  the  Reform  Bill,  but  as  loyal  as  any  Swiss  guard. 
He  saved  Piedmont  from  conquest,  partly  through  the 
assistance  of  very  serious  threats  made  by  France  against 
Austria,  partly  by  consenting  to  abandon  for  the  time  the 
Democratic  parties  in  the  rest  of  Italy.  Austria  insisted, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  should  leave  Venice  to  its 
fate  by  the  withdrawal  of  his  fleet  from  the  Adriatic — an 
act  of  necessity  which  the  Republicans  throughout  the 
Peninsula  factiously  chaiged  against  him  as  a  crime.  But 
there  was  one  thing  which  he  would  not  surrender,  and  that 
was  the  Constitution  granted  by  his  father  to  Piedmont. 
All  the  tempting  offers  made  by  Radetzky  to  induce  him  to 
^  modify '  the  great  charter,  which  was  destined  to  become 
the  law  of  the  kingdom  of  imited  Italy,  were  met  by  his 
staunch  refusal,  now  celebrated  in  Italian  popular  art, 
which  loves  to  depict  the  young  and  spirited  king  turning 

>  Delia  Roccoy  28. 
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away  in  indignation  from  the  offexs  of  the  white-haired 
enemy  of  freedom. 

The  news  that  Piedmont  was  once  more  laid  low  reached 
Rome  at  the  end  of  March.  Although  it  had  been  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  Garibaldians  on  the  Neapolitan  border, 
a  few  Roman  troops  had  been  sent  towards  the  seat  of 
war,  but  had  not  arrived  in  time  to  share  in  the  disaster. 
The  first  result  of  Novara  was  that  the  Roman  Assembly 
proclaimed  a  dictatorship  of  Mazzini,  Saffi,  and  Armellini, 
under  the  title  of  *  Triumvirs/  with  full  executive  power. 
Massini,  however,  directed  the  policy  of  his  two  colleagues 
as  absolutely  as  the  First  Consul  Bonaparte  had  directed 
the  policy  of  Si6yte  and  Ducos.  But  his  was  the  domina* 
tioo,  not  of  supreme  efficiency  and  egoism,  but  of  an  almost 
superhuman  virtue,  of  an  other-worldliness  which  long 
ytaa  of  suffering  and  self-surrender  had  suffused  through 
his  being,  so  that  those  who  looked  on  him  and  heard  his 
voice  were  compelled  to  reverence  the  divine  in  man. 
While  Garibaldi  was  being  fashioned  into  a  hero  on  the 
breesy  uplands  of  Brazil,  the  more  painful  making  of  a 
saint  had  for  eleven  years  been  in  process  amid  the  squalid 
and  fog-obscured  surroundings  of  a  Lond<m  lodging-house. 
And  now  at  last  the  finished  product  of  so  much  pain  and 
virtue  shone  before  Europe  in  Italian  sunlight,  on  the  great 
stage  of  Rome.  The  saintliness  which  Carlyle  had  so  fuUy 
acknowledged,  though  he  would  never  yield  to  its  persua- 
sion, now  cast  its  spell  over  the  Roman  people.  They 
carried  out  Mazsini's  behests  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  und^ 
the  pure  constraint  of  his  nobility,  la3dng  aside  sloth  and 
cowardice,  and  abjuring  at  his  appeal  even  the  passion 
of  revenge.  *Here  in  Rome,'  he  told  the  Assembly, 
'we  may  not  be  moral  mediocrities.*  If  Carlyle  had 
had  any  eyes  for  the  events  of  his  own  day,  he  would 
have  seen  in  the  friend  whom  he  had  so  often  made 
'very  sad'  by  vociferous  scorn  of  schemes  for  the 
moral  redemption  of  Italy  the  grandest  illustration  of 
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his  own  theory  that  asserts  the  natural  domination  of  Man 
over  Men.^ 

In  ahnost  every  town  of  the  Peninsula,  great  or  small, 
there  was  some  group  of  young  men  ^o  had  been  roused 
by  Mazzini's  appeal  to  devote  their  lives  not  to  themsdves, 
KUt  to  their  country  and  their  fellows.  It  was  a  process 
nothing  short  of  conversion — ^for  it  was  moral  even  more 
than  intellectual.  Garibaldi,  before  he  went  to  America, 
had  been  one  of  the  first  thus  awakened  by  the  call  of 
Maxzini ;  but  he  was  not  altogether  one  of  the  *  disciples.' 
The  form  of  religion  on  which  Mazzini  based  his  moral 
appeal  to  live  for  others  was  pure  Deism,  tempered  by 
a  loving  respect  for  the  Catholic  form  of  Christianity 
from  which  he  had  separated ;  he  attached  great  import* 
ance  to  the  bare  bdief  in  God.  His  watchword  was 
Dio  e  PopolOf  *  God  and  the  People.'  But  Garibaldi,  it 
is  said,  would  sometimes  caU  himself  an  Atheist,'  when 

'  Oo  June  17,  1S44,  the  Timis  had  protested  finely  apunst  the  opening  01 
Maninrs  letters  by  our  Government  (see  p.  38  above),  bat  had  rather  ostenta* 
tioosly  dedaied  its  ignorance  of  Masaini  himself,  saying  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
so  trented,  even  if  he  was  the  most  contemptible  of  mankind.  Two  days  later 
a  letter  appeared  in  its  colnmns  s^ed  '  Thomas  Carlyie/  containing  the  follow- 
ing passage :  '  It  may  tend  to  throw  light  on  this  matter  if  I  now  certify  to  yon 
.  .  that  Mr.  Mazsini  is  not  unknown  to  various  competent  persons  in  this 
coontiy ;  and  that  he  is  very  fiur  indeed  fiom  being  contemptible,— none  further, 
or  very  few  living  men.  I  have  had  the  honour  to  know  Mr.  Masdni  for  a 
series  of  years ;  and  whatever  I  may  think  of  his  practical  ins^ht  and  skill  in 
worldly  aAirs,  I  can  with  great  freedom  testify  to  all  men  that  he,  if  I  have 
ever  seen  one  such,  is  a  man  of  genius  and  virtue,  a  man  of  stefting  vemci^fl 
humanity,  and  nobleness  of  mind,  one  of  those  rare  men,  numerable  unfortu- 
nately as  units  in  thb  world,  who  are  worthy  to  be  called  martyr-souls ;  who  in 
silence  piousfy,  in  their  daily  life,  understand  and  practise  what  is  meant  by 
that.'  On  the  other  hand,  Carlyle  was  most  contemptuous  of  Maziini's  ideals  and 
schemes.  Margartt  Fuller  (iii.  ico-ioi)  records  how,  when  the  conversation 
one  day  turned  on  <  progress '  and  *  ideals,'  Carlyle  was  fluent  in  invectives  on 
all  our  *  rose-water  imbecilities.'  <  We  all  felt  distant  from  him,  and  Mastini, 
after  some  vain  efforts  to  remonstrate,  became  very  sad.  Mrs.  Carlyle  said  to 
me,  "  These  are  but  opinions  to  Carlyle  :  but  to  Masdni,  who  has  given  his  all, 
and  helped  to  bring  hu  friends  to  the  scaffold  in  pursuit  of  such  subjects,  it  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death." ' 

Bolton  King's  Maasim  b  a  very  noble  delineation  of  the  man.  'The 
Chief'  in  Mr.  Meredith's  VUtoria  and  the  Dedication  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 
Sct^  h€fof€  Stmriu  are  the  tribute  of  English  literature. 

9  *  One  night  at »  crowded  Fylham  party  (1864)  Masaini  was  oonteoding,  as 
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he  was  particularly  incensed  against  the  ordinary  type  of 
priest,  who  he  declared  '  taught  the  peasants  to  hate  Italy.' 
But  moie  usually  he  spoke  of '  God,  the  Father  of  all  nations ; ' 
of  '  the  mighty  power  of  a  Uving  God/  seen  in  nature ;  or 
pantheistically  of  '  the  soul  of  the  Universe/  and  of  the  great 
Spirit  of  eternal  Life  in  eversrthing.'  He  disliked  *  miserable 
materialism.'  He  '  venerated  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  because 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  liberate  the  world  from 
slavery.'  ^  Christ  was  to  him  *  the  virtuous  man,'  *  whom 
the  priests  had  made  God.'  The  general  tone  of  his  thought 
resembled  that  of  Shelley,  except  that  he  was  no  philosopher, 
and  had  no  consistent  theories ;  he  had,  instead,  strong, 
primitive  feelings,  both  positive  and  n^ative,  that  linked 
him  to  the  Italian  people  and  to  human  life. 

It  was  not  in  Garibaldi's  nature  either  to  learn  or  to 
teach.  Men,  he  declared,  are  reformed  '  by  example  more 
than  by  doctrine.'  And  so  his  doctrine  was  of  one  word — 
*  Avanti  I '  But  on  his  lips  it  had  as  much  power  to  transform 
the  minds  and  souls  of  men  as  the  studied  wisdom  of  the 
theorist  or  politician.  The  magical  effect  of  his  voice  and 
presence  was  such  that,  although  as  yet  he  had  won  no 
great  victories  for  Italy,  the  worship  of  Garibaldi  already 
rivalled  that  of  Mazzini.  During  the  spring  of  1849  h&A 
influence  was  potent  to  enlarge  the  moral  tone  of  thej 
Republic  and  to  animate  its  defenders. 

From  the  end  of  January  to  the  middle  of  April  the 
Garibaldians  w^e  stationed  at  the  border  town  of  Rieti, 
in  face  of  the  Neapolitan  enemy.  It  was  here  that  the 
Legion  rose  in  numbers  from  500  to  about  1,000  men,  and 
at  length  obtained  discipline,  organisation,  and  equip- 
ment.'   It  was  the  favourite  raiment  with  the  people, 

wit  his  woDt,  that  an  Atheist  could  not  have  a  sense  of  duty.  Garibaldi,  who 
was  present,  at  once  asked,  '*  What  do  you  say  of  me  ?  I  am  an  Atheist.  Do 
I  lack  the  sense  of  duty  ?"  *' Ah,"  said  Mazzini,  playfully,  "you  imbibed  duty 
with  your  mother's  milk" — which  was  not  an  answer,  but  a  good-natured 
evanon.  Garibaldi  was  not  a  philosophical  Atheist,  but  he  was  a  fierce  senti- 
mental one,  from  resentment  at  the  cruelties  and  tyrannies  of  priests  who  pro 
fased  to  represent  God.*— IMy^aiif  i.  220,  221. 

*  /ocJklaBpiina,  238 ;  ViCfAt's  Cap.,  76, 88  ;M€m.2$$, 291 ;  Gtienom^  ii.  653. 

*  L$ep.  i.  Ii3-I4i»  ii.  passim.    Apmam  MSS.  HwH  Gtn.  81,  F.  3,  f.  7. 
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for  it  represented  in  a  concrete  form  the  national  and 
democratic  idea.  'Italy/  said  Ugo  Bassi,  who  was  sent 
by  Ma2zini  to  act  as  Garibaldi's  chaplain — '  Italy  is  here 
in  our  camp ;  Italy  is  Garibaldi ;  and  so  are  we.*  ^ 

At  Rieti  a  strong  and  beautiful  friendship  was  formed 
between  Ugo  Bassi  and  Garibaldi,  dating  from  their  first 
sight  of  one  another.  Thenceforth,  till  tiie  martjnrdom  of 
the  friar,  they  were  constantly  together,  on  the  battle&dd, 
the  march,  and  the  bivouac.  Garibaldi  persuaded  Bassi 
to  change  his  clerical  dress  for  the  red  shirt '  which  dis- 
tinguished  the  other  officers  of  the  staff,  and  in  that 
costume  he  continued  his  apostolate,  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  L^onaries. 

The  rank  and  file  were  not,  till  near  the  end  of  the  si^ge 
of  Rome,  dressed  in  the  red  shirt,  but  they  had  now  obtained 
a  uniform  consisting  of  a  loose  dark-blue  tunic  and  green 
cape,  and  the  tall  *  Calabrian  hat '  of  operatic  fame,  with 
its  turn-down  brim,  often  adorned  with  Uack  ostrich 
feathers.  In  that  romantic  and  magnificent  headgear, 
greatiy  preferable  to  the  ugly  littie  htpi^  they  performed 
their  deeds  of  arms  in  'forty-nine. 

It  was  clear  that  the  miUtaiy  defenders  of  the  new  State 
would  have  no  sinecure.  Spain,  Austria,  and  France  were 
competing  with  Naples  for  the  hcmour  and  advantage  of 
restoring  the  Pope,  although  the  Republic,  whose  destruction 
was  r^arded  as  the  moral  duty  of  the  first  Catholic  power 
that  could  send  enough  troops  to  Rome,  not  only  gave  no 
diplomatic  justification  for  interference,  but  set  up  within 
its  own  borders  a  standard  of  freedom  and  toleration 
entirely  new  in  the  history  of  Governments  beset  with 
foreign  and  domestic  danger.  Accusations  of  terrorism  and 
confiscation  were  made  against  it  by  the  reactionary  parties, 
now   recovering   power   all   over   Europe.    Mazzini   was 

*  *  L'  Italia  h  qui  nd  nottio  campo,  1*  Italia  h  Garibaldi ;  c  aiamo  not  1 ' 
Martmet^  Cesmrtsc^t  22g,  It  leems  to  have  been  a  fiivourite  ay  of  the  tiaie, 
as  PWcki,  iL  399,  records  that  on  July  2  the  people  in  die  PSata  of  St.  Peter's 
cried  oat  at  GaribaUtt  and  his  men, « Voi  aiete  1'  ItaBa.* 

*  See  letter  of  Ugo  Bassi  printed  in  AL  ii,  la. 
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vexed  ^  that  these  misrepresentations  were  repeated  loudly 
in  the  English  *  Times/  wtddi  declared  that  the  aims  and 
methods  of  his  Roman  Republic  were  identical  with  those 
of  the  '  reds '  of  Paris/  although,  in  f act»  his  methods  of 
preserving  the  State  in  time  of  danger  were  a  strange  con- 
trast to  those  of  the  dd  French  Jacobins,  and  his  individual* 
ist  legislaticm  on  behalf  of  the  poorer  classes  went  on 
different  principles  from  the  French  Socialism  of  the  day. 
The  theory  and  practice  of  the  Government  are  accurately 
expressed  in  the  following  *  Programme/  published  by  the 
Triumvirate  on  April  s  : 

*  No  war  of  classes,  no  hostility  to  existing  wealth,  no  wanton 
or  unjust  violation  of  the  rights  of  property;  but  a  constant 
disposition  to  ameliorate  the  material  condition  of  the  classes 
least  favoured  by  fortune/ 

Regardless  of  the  truth,  the  Clerical  party  proclaimed 
to  Europe  that  their  enemies  were  communists  and  socialists 
— ^names  then  as  odious  to  the  propertied  classes  as  the  name 
Jacobin  had  been  fifty  years  before.  *Who  does  not 
know,*  wrote  the  Pope  in  his  Allocution  of  April  20,  *  that 
the  dty  of  Rome,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Church,  has  now 
become,  alas,  a  forest  of  roaring  beasts,  overflowing  with 
men  of  every  nation,  apostates,  or  heretics,  or  leaders  of 
communism  and  socialism  ? ' '  But  the  only  proof  with 
^idiich  the  charge  of  '  communism  and  socialism '  could  ^ 
eventually  be  maintained  by  Papal  pamphleteers  after  the 
fall  of  the  RepubUc,  was  the  irrelevant  fact  that  the  villas 
Corsini,  Valentini,  Spada,  and  Barberini  had  been  destroyed 
in  battle  (half  by  the  French  and  half  by  the  Italian  guns), 
and  that  a  few  other  houses  outside  the  walls  had  been 
removed  by  the  Triumvirate  to  facilitate  the  military 
defence  of  the  dty.^ 

And,  indeed,  all  property  was  safe,  except  the  enormous 
estates  of  the  Church,  which  the  mildest  reform  could  not 

■  Cim^t  p.  H.  147« 

*  Ttma  leading  ftrtklei»  a^.  Maicb  30  and  May  1 1. 
'  Aiknuimm  dil  mmam  P^tvU/ut* 

*  GH  tUiitmi  tttumiwmm  gimmi^  165. 
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have  left  untouched.  In  other  countries,  Catholic  and 
Protestant  alike,  the  wealth  accumulated  by  the  mediaeval 
Church  had  undergone  large  curtailment  by  a  process  of 
which  the  propertied  class  had  been  the  chief  beneficiaries. 
But  it  was  not  for  squires,  courtiers,  or  capitalists  that 
Mazzini  laid  his  hand  on  ecclesiastical  property.  It  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  peasants  that  he  decreed  the 
employment  of  confiscated  Church  land,  as  small  holdings 
leased  to  cultivators  at  nominal  rents  ;  it  was  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poorer  parish  priests  that  he  joined  in  the  movement 
to  equalise  the  emoluments  of  ecclesiastics.'  If  Mazzini  had 
been  permitted  by  Catholic  Europe  to  carry  out  these  edicts, 
he  would  have  done  much  to  relieve  the  poverty  of  the 
peasants,  and  something  to  rectify  the  distribution  of  salaiy 
among  the  clergy.  Such  changes,  besides  being  good  in 
themselves,  would  have  made  the  Church  both  more 
efficient  and  less  unpopular. 

No  change  in  doctrine,  no  State  interference  in  ecclesi- 
astical Government,  above  all,  no  persecution  of  cult,  such 
as  had  marked  the  relations  of  the  first  French  Republic 
to  the  Church,  was  dreamed  of  by  the  authorities  at  Rome. 
Mazzini  was  determined  to  give  the  necessary  guarantees 
for  the  Pope's  spiritual  authority,  and  they  were  expressly 
granted  in  the  admirable  Constitution  drawn  up  by  the 
Assembly,  which  had  not  time  to  come  into  force  before 
the  RepubUc  was  murdered  by  France.'  When,  shortly 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Triumvirate,  there  occurred 
several  cases  of  robbery  of  churches,  the  Government  for- 
bade the  sale  of  any  kind  of  clerical  moveable  property, 
arrested  a  Belgian  landscape-painter  in  whose  house  such 
goods  had  been  found,  placed  a  guard  in  every  church,  and 
so  efiEectually  stopped  the  thefts.'  The  services  of  the  Church 
were  freely  and  honourably  conducted,  Ubels  against  the 
priests  were  suppressed,  and  their  persons  were  protected 

>  Afaznmi^  ▼.  37i-374t  OJSaal  Acts  ofilu  R.  P.  Kit^^  L  328,  339.  Tiva- 
rani^  AmsL,  u.  381,  38a.  The  offices  of  the  InquisitioD  were  ooaveited  into 
tenement  dwdlings  for  the  poor  fiunilies  of  Rome. 

*  Farim,  iv.  216-223,  for  text  of  Constitution . 

*  Xnimtm^  L  251,  252. 
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by  Government.  It  was  only  after  the  unprovoked  inter- 
ference of  France  on  behalf  of  the  Clericals,  that  one  or  two 
particularly  atrocious  murders  occurred  in  Rome,  of  priests 
supposed  to  be  aiding  the  foreigner.^  But  the  action  of  the 
authorities,  the  example  and  continual  exhortation  of  Mazzini, 
put  a  stop  to  these  crimes  which  might  very  easily  have 
become  contagious.  Mazzini's  own  religion  was  xmorthodox 
and  mystical,  but  his  S3anpathy  with  all  religion  and  his 
belief  in  toleration  were  profound  and  sincere. 

He  took  for  the  watchword  of  his  Government :  *  Inex- 
orable as  to  principles,  tolerant  and  impartial  as  to  persons.' 
The  enemies  of  the  Republic,  both  clerical  and  lay,  enjoyed 
the  protection  of  Government  for  the  hatching  of  plots 
against  it  within  the  walls  of  the  capital.  Mazzini  knew 
what  they  were  doing,  and  deUberately  let  them  be.  He 
ruled  a  State  in  time  of  foreign  invasion  and  domestic 
crisis,  *  without  prisons,  without  trials,  without  violence.' ' 
This  was  the  *  bandit '  Government  against  which  Bomba 
and  the  French  Catholics  were  marching  in  the  name  of 
outraged  morality. 

The  mildness  of  Mazzini's  rule  had  this  disadvantage, 
that,  where  the  morlal  appeal  failed,  he  had  no  physical 
force  on  which  to  rely.    He  persuaded  the  people  of  Rome 
to  behave  admirably  as  a  whole,  but  those  who,  like  the 
murderer  Zambianchi,  would  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  his    ' 
charming,  did  too  much  of  their  own  will.    And  in  the  more 
distant  provinces,  removed  from  the  sphere  of  his  personal 
influence,  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  enforce  order 
was  not  always  on  a  level  with  its  desire.    In  Romagna  and  \ 
the  Marches,  where  the  blood-feud  was  custom  of  the  | 
country,  greatly  enhanced  by  long  years  of  Papal  misrule, 
the  Civil  Service  was  full  of  adherents  of  the  old  order, 
and  the  lay  administration,  without  which  but  httle  could 
be  done,  had  yet  to  be  created.    When  we  consider  that  the 


I  I  rdate  these  evenU  below,  ppw  149,  150,  in  their  proper  chronological  order.  ^ 

*  TSvaromit  Amt,  iL  ^v^\Jokmtm^  994^-296 ;  JiTing^,  i.  339 ;  Pisacant^  9 ; 

MoMssm^  L  l8a ;  ii.  61,  gi,—Mf€  Autobugnt^ke^  Leiteraal  Ministtn  Franase^ 

and  AUi  d$iia  Jitp. 
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Republic  was  left  to  gra^le  with  a  population  holding 
medieval  ideas  as  to  the  sacredness  of  hnman  life,  by  means 
of  a  medisval  instrument  of  Government,  we  may  wdl 
admire  the  rapid  steps  towards  a  better  state  of  things  which 
were  made  in  the  few  months  before  the  Austrian  and  French 
troops  put  an  end  to  the  new  r /gt im.    At  Ancona,  the  worst 
centre  of  anarchy,  where  the  terrorists  were  committing 
assassinations  at  the  rate  of  half-a-dozen  every  day,  order 
was  restored  by  the  courage  and  severity  of  the  Govern- 
ment agent  Orsini,  afterwards  renowned  for  a  darker  deed.^ 
The  worst  side  of  the  Republican  administration — apart 
from  a  general  want  of  vigour  in  the  members  stultifying 
the  good  intentions  at  the  head — was  the  hopeless  welter 
in  which  finance  remained.    Here  Rossi  mi^^t  have  done 
something  to  extricate  the  State  from  a  cmidition  which 
the  clerical  Government  had  created,  and  with  which  the 
Republicans  were  quite  imable  to  contend,  save  by  the 
reckless  issue  of  paper.    Refusing  the  temptation  to  adopt 
the  most  odious  of  revolutionary  expedients,  they  left  the 
property  of  the  Anigr^s  to  Gaeta  untouched ;  they  also 
removed  some  of  the  more  oppressive  of  the  indirect  taxes 
that  fell  heavily  on  the  common  people.    But  ^/diile  they 
,knew  what  taxes  to  avoid,  they  did  not  know  so  well  what 
;t9  impose,  or  how  to  save  the  State  from  financial  disaster.* 
On  the  whole,  the  Republic  grew  more  popular  with  the 
various  classes  of   the  community  as  its  intentions  and 
.  character  became  more  clear.    At  worst  it  stood  for  Italy, 
and  where  one  man  was  a  zealous  Republican,  ten  were  good 
Italians.    Some  friars  and  priests,  in  spite  of  the  Pope's 
excommunication,   raUied  to   the   tolerant  and  national 
Government ;  the  middle  classes  and  working  men  of  the 
towns  became  daily  more  enthusiastic ;  the  peasants,  except 
where  the  influence  of  reactionary  priests  was  strong,  grew 
friendly  in  some  parts,  and  ceased  in  others  to  be  actively 
hostile ;  in  the  Romagna,  they  were  staunch  for  the  Republic. 

■  Ormw,  79-80;  J9kmi99h  361*365;  MmU§n  Hcmmm^  April  30;  Kmg^ 
>•  33P»  331 ;  Tivarmu,  Amsi.  u.  379,  380. 


»  VaUrianu  89,  90,  1 33- 1 38  ;/«ftMi/#ii,  a45j  246;  ATwy,  I  328. 
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The  Trasteverines  and  other  inhabitants  of  Rome  were 
growing  every  day  more  strongly  opposed  to  the  restora- 
tion of  clerical  rule.  Even  the  upper-class  leaders  of  the 
Moderate  party,  deeply  as  they  had  been  aUenated  by  the 
Democratic  violence  of  the  last  winter,  much  as  they  still 
disapproved  of  the  ideas  upon  which  the  Mazxinian  State 
was  founded,  could  not,  with  returning  spring,  view  without 
admiration  a  stand  so  gallantly  made  for  Italy  against  a 
European  league  of  her  oppressors.^  ^ 

While  the  Republic  was  daily  strengthening  its  authority 
and  improving  its  moral  position,  the  armies  of  Austria, 
Naples,  Spain,  and  France  were  hastening  by  sea  and  land 
to  its  overthrow.    The  Austrians  who,  after  Novara,  sent 
latge  bodies  of  troops  southwards,  began  slowly  to  occupy  I 
the  Romagna.    But  the  French  were  in  a  position  to  strike  • 
a  blow  at  the  heart.    On  April  aSi  seme  eight  to  ten  thousand  , 
French  troops  under  General  Oudinot  (son  of  Napoleon  I/s 
Marshal),  landed  at  Civitavecchia,  forty  miles  north-west   . 
of  Rome.     The  orders  given  to  Oudinot  by  his  Govern- 
ment spoke  of  the  Roman  RepubUc  as  an  unpopular  usurp- 
ation, which  would  soon  be  removed.     He  was  not  to     \ 
recognise  the  Triumvirate  or  the  Assembly,  but  he  was  to     ; 
treat  their  members  with  courtesy  as  individuals ;  he  was  to     i 
effect  the  occupation  of  the  capital  as  a  friend,  although,  if 
the  inhabitants  were  so  absurd  as  to  object  to  the  entrance     • 
of  a  foreign  army  within  their  walls,  he  must  employ  the     j 
necessary  amount  of  force.'    His  own  somewhat  illogical    / 
proclamations,  though  deceptive  in  the  assertion  that  the 
French  would  not  coerce  the  Roman  people,  did  not  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  they  came  to  overturn  the  ejcisting  Govern- 
ment and  restore  tiie  Papal  authority  in  some  form  or 
other. 

The  executive  of  the  French  Republic  was  more  re- 
sponsible than  the  l^slature  for  this  novel  development 

*  JTtfy,  I  ^i,  3^.  Fwini'i  atdtiade  towardi  the  Denooati  beco««  nncfa 
moffc  fKVooimble  during  the  last  mootbt  of  the  Republic  (See  Farimi^  in.  413, 
4a3«  and  DamM^t /mtim.) 

*  Ofdert  prialad  in  M$mii$mr  of  May  8. 
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of  the  nation's  foreign  policy,  which  diverted  the  channel 
of  its  interference  in  Italy  from  the  Lombard  plain  to  the 
Roman  Campagna — from  friendship  with  the  Liberal  cause 
to  alliance  with  its  worst  enemies.  The  French  Assembly, 
though  it  was  finally  brought  to  accept  the  action  of  the 
Government,  contained  strong  elements  of  genuine  Republi- 
canism ;  the  Ministers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  partisans  of 
the  clerical  and  miUtary  reaction  which  had  first  grown  out 
of  the  anti'-Sodalist  panic,  and  was  now  fast  drifting  towards 
autocracy,  \mder  the  influence  of  the  President,  Louis 
Napoleon.  Men  of  all  parties  were  agreed  that  an  Austrian 
monopoly  of  the  Italian  peninsula  must  not  be  allowed,  and, 
after  Novara,  France  had  flung  her  shield  over  Piedmont 
because  she  could  not  afford  to  have  Austria  master  of  all 
Italy  up  to  the  French  border.  The  new  President,  heir  to 
the  traditions  of  Rivoli  and  Marengo,  and  never  entirely  for- 
getful of  his  own  youthful  adventures  as  a  Carbonaro,  had 
some  genuine  sympathy  with  Italy — ^in  so  far  as  the  inhabi- 
tants wished  to  be  freed  from  the  Austrian  yoke.  But  his  r^ 
as  '  saviour  of  society '  from  Socialism  made  him  in  France 
the  ally  of  reaction,  dependent  on  Clerical  support  in  the 
country ;  nor  was  he  yet  in  a  position  to  cross  the  policy  of 
the  other  members  of  the  Government,  who  were  more 
Clerical  at  heart  than  he. 
■  The  Ministers  saw  in  the  situation  at  Rome,  and  in  the 
1  appeals  of  the  Pope  for  help,  an  opportunity  of  combining 
la  check  to  Austria  with  an  anti-Liberal  poUcy  which  would 
1  ensure  for  them  the  CathoUc  vote  in  France — ^then  a  more 
considerable  item  in  elections  than  it  is  to-day.  If  they 
could  regain  for  France  the  religious  hegemony  of  the 
Catholic  powers,  they  would  at  once  fulfil  the  desire  of  the 
Clericals  and  satisfy  the  pride  of  the  nation.  '  It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  long  chapter  of  fraud  and  insolence,  for 
which  the  French  Catholics  are  more  responsible  than 
Napoleon,  which,  beginning  in  a  kind  of  perverted  national 
pride,  ended  by  sacrificing  the  nation  to  the  Pai>acy,  and 
had  its  pay  at  Sedan.*  ^ 

•  Amg.  I  334. 
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Pio  Nono,  by  taking  refuge  with  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  j 
had  inflicted  a  severe  diplomatic  defeat  on  the  French,  but 
the  lost  ground  would  be  handsomely  recovered  if  they 
could  open  for  him  the  gates  of  Rome,  while  his  NeapoUtan  I 
friends  were  still  hesitating  on  the  frontier,  afraid  to  attack 
Garibaldi.  MiUtary  and  naval  preparations  had  been  on 
foot  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Pope's  flight  to  Gaeta, 
and  some  troops  had  actually  sailed  early  in  December, 
only  to  be  driven  back  by  storms.^  After  that  there  had 
again  been  hesitation  on  tiie  part  of  the  Government,  until 
the  final  departure  of  the  French  expedition  was  pre- 
cipitated by  the  news  of  Novara,  which  made  it  certain  that 
the  Austrians  would  soon  start  on  the  same  race  for  Rome. 

There  was  still  enough  RepubUcan  feeling  in  the  As- 
sembly and  in  the  streets  of  Paris  to  compel  the  Ministers 
to  use  the  language  of  respect  for  those  principles  of  popular 
government  on  which  it  was  their  intention  to  trample. 
For  this  reason  they  raised  the  cry  that  *  foreigners  come 
from  aU  parts  of  Italy'  were  oppressing  the  people  of 
Rome,  and  French  historians  of  the  Clerical  party  ^  are  not 
ashamed  to  repeat  this  astounding  defence  of  tiie  French 
interference.  The  *  foreign  demagogues '  of  this  theory  are, 
one  discovers,  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi.  These  historians, 
not  recognising  the  right  of  Italy  to  be  a  nation,  consider 
that  soldiers  from  Paris  were  less  alien  to  Rome  than  the 
men  of  Genoa,  Nice,  and  Milan.  But  even  if  we  were  to 
grant,  as  self-evident,  the  proposition  that  a  native  of  Pied- 
mont has  less  rights  in  any  Italian  city  than  those  which 
everywhere  belong  to  a  French  soldier,  there  remains  the 
fact  that  193  members  out  of  200  in  the  freely  elected 
Constituent  Assembly,  which  established  the  Republic  and 
the  Triumvirate,  were  natives  of  the  Roman  States.' 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  very  seriously  the 

'  Pant  MSS.  59*,  ao6,  ao7 ;  JhMs  Hist,  ii,  12. 

'  ir^.,  la  G^rct^  Su9mU  Ri^Miqm  Frmt^u^  ii.  7S»  80,  203.    One  would 
gmber,  alUce  from  the  text  and  the  foot-notes,  that  in  composing  his  book  he  had  . 
not  oonsalted  Italian  anthorities  any  mofe  than  M.  Btttaid  des  Portes. 

^/oknsiom^  232-236. 
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hypocritical  aigmneiits  about  *liberatiiig*  Rome  from 
*  foreigners/  and  effecting  a  ^  reconciliation  *  between  the 
Pope  and  his  subjects,  which  were  employed  as  a  blind  to 
the  Italian  and  French  Liberals.  The  ^  reconciliati<m  * 
ended,  as  all  had  foreseen,  in  the  restoration  of  the  Papal 
autocracy,  and  all  the  worst  evils  of  clerical  rule ;  nor  could 
it  have  ended  otherwise,  for  the  Pope,  though  he  was  pre- 
pared to  accept  his  restoration  at  the  hands  of  France, 
was  determined  to  abolish  every  vestige  of  constitutional 
freedom  and  lay  government,  however  much  the  French 
might  ask  for  some  show  of  reform.  Louis  Napoleon, 
whatever  he  might  pretend  to  himself  or  to  others,  was 
reviving,  in  his  attitude  towards  the  Papal  States,  the 
poUcy  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  except  that  his  position  was 
more  isolated  than  that  of  Alexander  and  Mettemich,  and 
his  attitude  less  friendly  to  the  other  maintainers  of  *  order*' 
It  was  not  so  much  a  Holy  Alliance  as  a  Holy  Competition 
for  the  advantage  of  policing  Central  Italy. 

The  one  thing  that  can  be  truly  said  in  excuse  for  the 
expedition  to  Rome  is  that  the  French  Govemmoit,  when 
they  despatched  their  troops,  had  persuaded  themselves 
that  they  would  be  welcomed  as  Uberators.    But  they  had 
arrived  at  this  conclusion  by  the  simple  process  of  believing 
what  they  wished,  and  even  if  they  had  expected  resistance, 
they  would  not  have  acted  differently,  except  in  sending  a 
larger  force.    For  when  they  found  out  how  complete  was 
their  mistake — ^how  ready  were  the  citizens  of  the  Roman 
Republic  to  die  for  their  independence — they  did  not  hesitate 
to  restore,  over  unwilling  subjects,  the  most  odious  Govern- 
ment in  Christian  Europe,  and  to  shed  the  blood  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  State  over  which  they  had  no  shadow  of 
suzerainty,  whose  borders  did  not  maj^ch  with  their  own, 
whose  pdicy  it  was  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  France, 
and  whose  governors  continued,  even  after  the  fighting  had 
begun,  to  pray  most  earnestly  for  a  renewal  of  kindly  rela- 
tions.   Such  action  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  repugnant 
to  the  conscience  of  the  French  Republic  of  our  own  day,  as 
it  was  then  repugnant  to  the  conscience  of  many  of  the 
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best  dtisens  of  France,  who  vainly  protested  in  the  Assembly 
and  in  the  streets  of  Paris  against  the  great  clerical  and 
militaiy  plot  to  suppress  liberty  abroad.  The  murder  of 
the  Roman  Republic  foreshadowed,  not  obscurely,  the 
approaching  doom  of  free  institutions  in  France. 

In  the  last  days  of  April,  while  Oudinot  was  traversing 
the  forty  miles  between  his  port  of  disembarkation  and  the 
suburbs  of  Rome,  the  Triumvirs  could  look  round  and  see 
that  they  were  alone  against  the  world.  Already  (April  11) 
the  Democratic  Government  of  Tuscany  had  *  gained  what 
no  Republic  missed  * ;  the  Grand  Duke  had  been  recalled 
to  his  throne  by  the  popular  voice,  in  time  to  prevent  a 
forcible  restoration  by  the  Austrians.^  Piedmont  was 
wisely  keeping  friends  with  France,  and  retiring  to  leap 
better  on  some  distant  day.  The  long  agony  of  the  sieg^ 
of  Venice  still  dragged  on,  but  the  end  was  certain.  Every 
other  power  actively  interested  in  Italy  was  leagued  against 
Maisini.  Eng^d,  with  a  passive  interest,  was  delivering 
disregarded  lectures  to  aU  parties.  Palmerston,  if  not  the 
Cabinet  as  a  whole,  was  an  academic  friend  to  Piedmont 
and  a  foe  to  Austria,  but  even  Palmerston  did  nothing 
to  support  the  Roman  RepubUc.  Not  realising  the  now 
intractable  attitude  of  the  Pope,  he  advised  Mazzini  to 
negotiate  for  Liberal  institutions  under  a  restored  Papal 
rule.  ^v   / 

But  another  large  body  of  opinion  in  England  was  at 
this  date  altogether  anti-Italian ;  the  *  Quarterly  Review,* 
true  to  its  anti-Jacobin  traditions,  praised  the  fine  old 
times  of  Gregory  XVI.,  lauded  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  and 
compared  Mazsini  to  Robespierre.*  The  *  Times*  was 
no  less  strongly  on  the  side  of  Bomba^  the  Pope,  and  the 
Austrians  against  their  respective  subjects.    It  complained 

*  Tlw  iatonMl  tmctioa  in  Tiucuiy  was  doe  partly  to  the  Conaervadm  of  the 
peaauils»  putly  to  the  ^inrieU  of  the  vmriow  libml  putict  in  the  towaa,  and 
not  a  little  to  the  hatred  of  the  Flofentineslbr  the  men  of  Laghoni,  the  oveihearinK 
landenof  the  levotatioo.    Xm^^  I  JiSt  3161  lh^»  17^  177. 

*  Qmmttrfy  Rivmrn^  butxT.  ajo^  ajSp  253. 
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of  the  French  expedition  only  in  so  far  as  it  limited  the  action 
and  invaded  the  privil^es  of  Austria,  and  took  Oadinot  to 
task  because  he  did  not  at  once  declare  his  real  purpose,  the 
restoration  of  the  Papal  despotism.^  The  *  Times '  had  its 
correspondent  within  the  French  lines,  whose  thirst  for 
blood  could  not  be  satisfied  by  Oudinot's  tardy  and 
comparatively  humane  operations.*  The  sneers  of  the 
great  newspaper  at  the  *  degenerate  remnant  of  the 
Roman  people/  who  *will  beUeve  they  are  heroes,*  re- 
vealed that  remarkable  form  of  pride  in  British  institu- 
tions which  used  to  consider  it  an  insult  to  ourselves  that 
any  other  race  should  aspire  to  progress  and  freedom.* 
l^^  But  the  better  England  was  well  represented  on  the 

J     ^^<>vi»^   right  side  of  the  walls.    The  artist  of  the  leading  illustrated 
'  r*.^ ^.^>         paper  of  the  day  was  sending  home  the  quaint  sketches  of 

the  Garibaldini  which  I  have  been  most  kindly  allowed  to 
reproduce  in  this  book.  These  pictures  and  the  sympathetic 
conunent  in  the  text  of  the  *  Illustrated  London  News* 
may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  first  foundations  of  the  Gari- 
baldian  cult  in  our  country,^  a  plant  of  slow  but  eventually 
of  enormous  growth.  Arthur  Clough  was  also  in  Rome, 
gathering  the  impressions  which  he  dressed  up  in  the 
'  Amours  de  Voyage.*  His  proverbial  hesitation  did  not 
extend  to  the  field  of  Italian  poUtics,  and  he  watched  the 
mart3n:dom  of  Liberty  with  the  eye,  not  of  a  sceptic,  but  of  a 
poet.^  The  Bostonian  Margaret  Fuller,  as  an  old  and  dear 
friend  of  Mazzini  in  England,  was  even  more  whole-hearted 
in  her  devotion,  and  felt  that  the  new  Rome  of  the  people 
was  the  visionary  country  of  her  heart. 

*  Times  leading  articles,  from  January  i8  onwards,  «^.  April  17,  April  19, 
May  It. 

*  TtiHiSt  June  6  and  12.  He  said  the  leaders  in  Rome,  thoug;h  not  indeed 
Matsim,  desired  '  to  secure  a  well-filled  purse  * :  poor  Garibaldi  I  The  Qttarterift 
stated  that  most  of  the  Roman  soldiers  were  not  Italians  I  (Izzxr.  237);  there 
were  really  about  400  non-Italians  out  of  some  17,000  or  more. 

*  Times f  May  li,  June  30. 

*  I  know  two  Englishmen,  afterwards  great  sympathisers  with  Italy,  who 
sereiaUy  recollect  the  lasting  impression  diese  pictures  made  on  them  as  boys, 
when  they  knew  nothing  of  Italian  affidrs. 

*  His  lettets  {JVwe  ifemaims)  Aow  this  even  move  strongly  than  the  Ammtn 
de  Veiyeige. 
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Thus,  with  only  the  gods  on  their  side,  the  Romans 
anned  for  the  fight.  Outside  the  dty,  friends  and  foes 
expected  that  they  would  surrender:  *  Italians  do  not 
fight,*  was  the  word  passed  roimd  in  the  French  camp,  and ' 
even  those  who  knew  the  North  Italians  had  never  heard  of 
Roman  valour  in  the  history  of  the  modem  worid.  But  a 
greatjiOTal  change  had  .taken  plsLce.  When,  on  the  a^r- 
noon  of  A^nTjZi^Ganbaldi,  the  long-expected,  entered  Rome 
at  the  head  of  fis  DTOixzed  L^onaries  from  the  northern 
provinces  of  the  Republic,  there  was  little  doubt  of  the 
spirit  of  the  citizens  through  whom  they  pushed  their  way. 
*  He  has  come,  he  has  come !  *  they  cried  all  down  the  Corso. 
He  had  come,  and  the  hour  of  Rome's  resurrection  had 
struck.^ 

'  The  sculptor  Gibson,  who  was  then  in  Rome,  describes  the 
spectacle  offered  by  these  wild-looking  warriors,  as  they  rode 
in,  as  one  of  the  strangest  ever  witnessed  in  the  Eternal  City. 
The  men,  sunburnt,  with  long  unkempt  hair,  wearing  conical- 
shaped  hats  with  black,  waving  plumes;  their  gaunt,  dust- 
soiled  faces  framed  with  shaggy  beards ;  their  1^  bare ;  crowd- 
ing round  their  chief,  who  rode  a  white  horse,  perfectly  statuesque 
in  virile  beauty ;  the  whole  group  looking  more  like  a  company 
of  brigands  out  of  some  picture  of  Salvator  Rosa  than  a  disci- 
plined military  force.'  * 

The  combined  effect  of  the  presence  of  Mazzini  and  of 
Garibaldi  in  Rome  was  to  exalt  men*s  hearts  and  minds 
into  a  region  where  it  seemed  base  to  calculate  nicely 
whether  there  was  any  hope  of  victory  in  the  defensive  war 
which  they  were  undertaking.  And  in  such  magnificent  i 
carelessness  lay  true  wisdom.  There  are  times  when  it  is' 
wise  to  die  for  honour  alone.  If  Rome  had  submitted 
again  to  Papal  despotism  without  a  blow  she  could  never 
have  become  the  capital  of  Italy,  or  only  as  the  despised 
head  of  a  noble  family.  Historians  who  blame  the  defence 
of  Rome  overlook  this  point,  which  surely  is  one  of  immense 

I  Uf.  i.  tss,  is6. 

*  GMte,  43 ;  MmrtUum^   Ctnnrtsa^i  Itafy^  148.     Tbdr  *  btie  ^{b  *  uf 
not  oMotlocied  \ff  other  M|hofiti«i.    Tbejr  omalljr  wore  loo^ 
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importance.  The  end  of  the  present  war  might  be  scarcely 
'  donbtful,  but  the  end  for  which  they  were  about  to  fight 
lay  in  the  distant  future.  If  it  is  asked  why  the  Romans 
were  uiged  to  undertake  the  struggle,  let  Maszini  answer 
for  himself : 

'With  those  who  have  said  or  written  that  the  resistance 
of  Rome  to  her  French  invaders  was  an  enror,  it  were  useless  to 
discuss. 

'  To  the  many  other  causes  which  decided  us  to  resist,  there 
was  in  my  miad  added  one  intimately  bound  up  with  the  aim 
of  my  whole  life — ^the  foundation  of  our  national  unity.  Rome 
was  the  natural  centre  of  that  unity,  and  it  was  important  to 
attract  the  eyes  and  the  reverence  of  my  countrymen  towards 
her.  The  ItsQian  people  had  almost  lost  their  Religion  of  Rome ; 
they,  too,  had  begun  to  look  upon  her  as  a  sepulchre,  and  such 
she  seemed. 

'  As  the  seat  of  a  form  of  faith  now  extinct,  and  only  out- 
wardly sustained  by  hypocrisy  and  persecution,  her  middle* 
class  living,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  pomps  of  worship  and 
the  corruption  of  the  higher  clergy,  and  her  people,  although 
full  of  noble  and  manly  pride,  necessarily  ignorant,  and  believed 
to  be  devoted  to  the  Pope — Rome  was  regarded  by  some  with 
aversion,  by  others  with  disdainful  indifference.  A  few  indi- 
vidual exceptions  apart,  the  Romans  had  never  shared  that 
ferment,  that  desire  for  liberty  which  had  constantly  agitated 
Romagna  and  the  Marches.  It  was  therefore  essential  to 
redeem  Rome ;  to  place  her  once  again  at  the  summit,  so  that 
the  Italians  might  again  learn  to  regard  her  as  the  temple  of 
their  common  country.  It  was  necessary  that  all  should  learn 
how  potent  was  the  immortality  stirring  beneath  those  ruins  of 
two  epochs,  two  worlds.  I  did  feel  that  power,  did  feel  the 
pulsations  of  the  immense  eternal  life  of  Rome  through  the  arti- 
ficial crust  with  which  priests  and  courtiers  had  covered  the 
great  sleeper,  as  with  a  shroud.  I  had  faith  in  her.  I  remember 
that  when  the  question  as  to  whether  we  should  resist  or  not 
first  arose,  the  chief  officers  of  the  National  Guard,  when  I 
assembled  and  interrogated  them,  told  me  sadly  that  the  main 
body  of  the  guard  would  not  in  any  case  co-operate  in  the  defence. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  I  understood  the  Roman  people  far  better 
than  they,  and  I  therefore  gave  orders  that  all  the  battalions 
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should  defile  in  front  of  the  P&laoe  of  the  Assembly  on  the 
following  morning  in  order  that  the  question  might  be  put  to 
the  tnx>ps.  The  universal  shout  of  Guerra  that  arose  from 
the  ranks  drowned  in  an  instant  the  timid  doubts  of  their  leaders. 

*  The  defence  of  the  dty  was  therefore  decided  upon  :  by  the  1 
assembly  and  people  of  Rome  from  a  noble  impulse  and  from/ 
reverence  for  the  honour  of  Italy ;  by  me  as  the  logical  conse-/ 
quenoe  of  a  long-matured  design.  Strategically  I  was  awarg 
that  the  struggle  ought  to  have  been  carried  on  out  of  Rome, 
by  operating  upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy's  line.  But  victory, 
unless  we  were  to  receive  assistance  from  the  other  provinces 
of  Italy,  was  equally  impossible  within  and  without  the  waUs ; 
and  since  we  were  destined  to  fall,  it  was  our  duty,  in  view  of 
the  future,  to  proffer  our  moriiuri  U  saluiani  to  Italy  from 
Rome.'^ 

■  AfasMtm^  V.  aoo-actt.    (Italian  Ed.  i.  I75»  176,  Mie  AmUbicirafUJU.) 
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CHAPTER  VII 1 

THE  THIRTIETH  OF  APRIL 

'  And  the  world  passed  by  her,  and  said 
(We  heard  it  say)  she  was  dead  ; 
And  now,  bdiold,  she  hath  spoken. 

She  that  was  dead,  saying,  **  Rome." ' 

SwxNBU&NB,^7*ib  &iU  btfwt  Ji0m4. 

But  Mazzini  alone  could  not  have  inspired  the  heroic 
defence.  If  Garibaldi  had  not,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  been 
brought  into  Rome  by  the  agency  of  his  admirer  Avezzana, 
the  new  Minister  of  War/  the  resistance  to  Oudinot^would^ 
have  been  very  feeble.  All  ItaUan  accounts  of  the  si^e 
make  this  abundantly  clear,  while  French  and  Clerical 
writers  regard  his  iU-omened  arrival  at  the  last  moment 
as  the  reason  why  the  Italians  were  '  terrorised  *  into  d3aiig 
for  their  country.  The  truth  is,  that  his  presence  during 
the  two  da}^  of  preparation,  before  the  battle  of  April  30, 
^,  exalted  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  troops  and  of  the  populace 
by  the  exercise  of  that  personal  magic  felt  equally  by  aU 
\  classes.  The  workman,  the  student^  the  employer  and  the 
landowner  were  aIin[>rothers-in-arms  in  the  ranks  of  the 
vohmteer  rq[iments.  To  this  people,  singularly  free  from 
what  in  our  island  we  know  only  too  well  as  ^  snobbery,* 
it  was  all  one  whether  Garibaldi  was  the  son  of  a  nobleman 
or  of  a  poor  sailor  :  he  was  an  ItaUan — no  one  asked  more. 

*  In  Italy  (wrote  one  who  saw  the  workings  of  this  remarkable 
epoch  in  her  history)  the  classes  of  society  are  far  less  distinct 
than  elsewhere,  so  that,  when  once  they  are  brought  into 

\  *  For  this  Chapter  see  m^  P-  125  below. 

\  *  Garibaldi's  own  belief,  right  or  wrong,  was  that  Avexsana  was  the  first  real 

friend  he  had  in  high  quarteis  at  Rome.     Mem,  224,  and  infonnatioB  given  me 

fay  General  Canzio. 
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oontact,  or  unite  for  the  accompUshment  of  any  object^  they 
instantly  find  themselves  less  difiEerent^  and  less  uncongenial 
than  might  be  anticipated  from  their  disparity  of  condition. 
Thus  it  was  with  the  early  volunteers  of  1848/  ^ 

And  thus  it  was  at  Rome  in  1849. 

Although  Garibaldi  was  not  commander-in-chief »  *  who* 
ever  heard  the  conversations  of  the  people,  or  took  a  more 
or  less  active  part  in  the  fortification  of  the  town,  had 
occasion  to  notice  at  every  moment  that  Garibaldi,  and  no 
other,  was  recognised  as  leader.'  *  Barricades  were  being 
thrown  up  in  the  streets  with  the  same  zeal  of  young  and 
old,  the  same  fraternity  of  rich  and  poor  as  the  Parisians 
of  1790  had  shown  in  digging  out  the  theatre  of  the  Champs 
de  Mars  for  their  revolutionary  pageant.  The  patrician 
ladies  of  Rome,  soon  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
hospitals  under  the  republican  Princess  Belgiojoso,  were 
conspicuous  in  their  elegant  dresses,  handling  the  spade ; 
and  Garibaldi  himself  came  round  to  visit  the  work  and 
encourage  the  diggers.  'Hardly,'  wrote  a  stranger  who 
was  present  at  one  of  these  scenes, 

*  hardly  had  the  General,  with  his  melodious  penetrating  voice, 
spoken  a  few  words,  when  an  uproarious  cheering  arose.  .  .  . 
The  General  continued  his  way,  again  followed  by  hundreds  of 
people,  all  of  whom  wished  to  catch,  be  it  a  single  glance  of  the 
popular  hero,  or  to  hear  a  single  word  from  his  mouth.    Among  1 
this  multitude  were  men  and  women  of  all  classes,  youths  and  \ 
boys,  nay,  even  mothers  who  held  their  children  up  to  show   \ 
them  the  man  whose  name  was  on  all  lips.' ' 

But  the  political  enthusiasm  of  the  diggers  at  the  bar- 
ricades did  not  always  imply  very  hard  work,  according  to  ' 
Anglo-Saxon  standards.  In  some  places  the  American,  ' 
William  StCMy,  saw  '  the  labourers  leaning  picturesquely  on 
their  spades,  doing  nothing,'  or  *  sometimes  pitching  a 
shovelful  of  gravel  into  a  wheelbarrow ' ;  his  party  '  voted 
the  workmen  too  la^y  to  live.'  ^ 

*  DmmdoUy  294  (Letter  to  the  tmuUtor).  *  Kodman^  ii-  5t  6. 

•  Kmimtm,  u.  S-&  «  :ii^,  L  I34t  i5i- 
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The  Dutch  artist,  Koehnan,  has  recorded  his  own  first 
impression  of  the  Garibaldini  and  their  chief » when,  in  these 
last  days  of  April,  he  visited  their  quarters  at  the  convent 
of  San  Silvestro  in  Capite.  ^  One  of  these  afternoons/  he 
says  that  he  and  his  artist  friends 

'  found  the  piazza  before  the  convent  of  San  Silvestro  filled  with 
a  crowd  eager  for  news.  In  the  distance  we  saw  lances  and 
bayonets  glittering,  and  were  thinking  of  a  parade  or  review, 
when,  on  coming  nearer,  we  noticed  an  entirely  new  uniform. 
We  were  accustomed  to  the  variegated  dress  of  the  soldiers^ 
the  bear-skins,  the  ugly  shakos,  the  braid  and  horse-tails,  the 
red,  yellow,  white,  gold  and  silver  stripes  and  embroideries, 
and  now  we  saw  a  troop  in  dark  blue  ^  coats  hanging  on  their 
bodies  in  wide  folds  and  tied  up  with  black  belts.  •  •  .  On  their 
heads  they  wore  small  black  felt  hats  with  broad  tumed-down 
brims.^  Those  of  the  officers  were  trimmed  with  bUck  feathers. 
On  their  backs  all  of  them  carried  bUck  knapsacks.  Part 
of  these  soldiers  were  armed  with  lances  having  long  points,' 
others  with  muskets,  and  in  the  belts  of  all,  instead  of  a  &bre 
or  sword,  stuck  a  heavy  poniard.  '*  What  soldiers  are  these  ?  " 
we  asked.    "  Garibaldini,"  was  the  answer. 

'  It  was  the  first  Italian  Legion  founded  by  Garibaldi  in  South 
America. 

'  Before  the  gate  of  the  convent  two  carriages  were  standing. 
Four  or  five  nuns  were  just  coming  out  of  the  convent  gate, 
their  bands  folded  and  eyes  cast  down.  Praying,  they  were  led 
into  the  carriages,  which  were  afterwards  filled  up  with  boxes 
and  little  chests,  and  the  five  sisters  evacuated  the  vast  build- 
ing  which  they  had  hitherto  occupied,  for  the  two  thousand  ^ 
brigatUi^  as  the  Clericals  called  them,  under  the  command  of 
Garibaldi.  .  .  • 

*  Ooly  the  principal  oflkeii,  and  the  oideriies,  chiefly  those  retained  fnm 
Soath  America,  as  yet  wore  the  rtd  blotise,  in  which  the  whole  Legion  was 
dressed  at  the  end  of  Jane.  The  description  (aocoiate  for  the  month  of  April)  ot 
the  Mmt  Legionary  aniform  lends  credit  to  Koelman's  recoUectioos. 

'  The 'Calabrian' hats. 

■  The  •  landeri  a  piedL'   (See  Je^Mon  MSS.  Ru§li  Gm.  8i^  F.  14). 

*  They  were  being  conveyed  to  Santa  Podenaana.  The  details  given  in 
Ifmmm  MSS.  AJ?.  67,  10,  and  Uitf.  i.  158,  bear  oat  in  a  remarkable  way  the 
recollections  of  the  Datch  artist. 

*  Really  ondcr  i>5oa 
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*  The  gate,  fonnerly  always  dosed,  was  now  wide  open,  and  v 
on  the  piazza  (of  San  Silvestro)  people  from  all  classes  of    ^ 
society,  anxious  to  see  the  Garibaldini,  jostled  each  other,  •  «  • 

*  We  entered  the  gate.  "  Is  it  allowed  ?  "  we  asked,  to  make 
sure,  of  the  sentry  who  was  sitting  carelessly  on  one  of  the 
beautifully  carved  mediaeval  seats  in  the  vestibule. 

' "  Sicuro,"  he  answered^"  of  course."  We  saw,  indeed,  that 
others,  just  as  ourselves,  were  taking  this  opportunity  for  view- 
ing the  interior  of  the  convent.  .  •  .  We  had  to  go  somewhat 
aside,  which  was  not  very  easy,  the  floor  being  covered  with 
Garibaldini,  who  had  thrown  themselves  on  bundles  of  straw 
to  rest  from  the  fatigues  of  the  preceding  day.  .  .  • 

'  Instinctively  we  looked  round,  and  Garibaldi  entered  through 
the  gate.  It  was  the  first  time  I  saw  the  man  whose  name 
everyone  in  Rome  knew  and  in  whom  many  people  had  now 
already  placed  their  hopes.  Even  now  he  is  before  my  mind, 
as  I  saw  him  that  first  time.  Of  middle  height,  well  made, 
broad-shouldered,  his  square  chest,  which  gives  a  sense  of 
power  to  his  structure,  well  marked  under  the  uniform — 
he  stood  there  before  us ;  his  blue  eyes,  ranging  to  violet,  sur- 
veyed in  one  glance  the  whole  group  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
convent.  Those  eyes  had  something  remarkable,  as  well  by  their 
colour  as  by  the  frankness— I  know  no  better  word  for  it— 
of  their  expression.  They  curiously  contrasted  with  those 
dark,  sparkling  eyes  of  his  Italian  soldiers,  no  less  than  his  light 
chestnut-brown  hair,  which  fell  loosely  over  his  neck  on  to  his 
shoulders,  contrasted  with  their  shining  black  curls.  His  face 
was  burnt  red,  and  covered  with  freckles  through  the  influence 
of  the  sun.  A  heavy  moustache  and  a  light  blonde  beard 
ending  in  two  points  gave  a  martial  expression  to  that  open 
oval  face.  But  most  striking  of  all  was  the  nose,  with  its  ex- 
ceedingly broad  root,  which  has  caused  Garibaldi  to  be  given 
the  name  of  Leone,  and,  indeed,  made  one  think  of  a  lion; 
a  resemblance  which,  according  to  his  soldiers,  was  still  more 
conspicuous  in  the  fight,  when  his  eyes  shot  forth  flames,  and 
his  fair  hair  waved  as  a  mane  above  his  temples. 

'  He  was  dressed  in  a  red  tunic  with  short  flaps  ;  on  his  head 
he  wore  a  little  black  felt,  sugar-loaf  hat,  with  two  black  ostrich 
leathers.  In  his  left  hand  he  had  a  light  plain  horseman's 
sabre,  and  a  cavalry  cartridge-bag  hung  down  by  his  left 
shoulder. 
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*  It  must  not'  1)6  supposed  that  the  appearance  of  the  General 
caused  a  sudden  commotion.  Far  from  that^even  the  sentry 
remained  on  his  little  bench,  half  sitting,  half  lying,  and  none 
of  the  soldiers  stirred.  We  alone  took  off  our  hats,  and  Garibaldi 
answered  our  greeting  superficially. 

*  For  one  moment  he  spoke  to  the  ofiicer  and  the  vision  was 
past,  but  the  impression  it  made  on  us  was  ineffaceable.  .  .  . 

*  "  Is  that  the  usual  thing  with  the  Garibaldini,  to  take  so 
little  heed  of  their  commander  ?  "  I  asked  the  officer. 

*  **  Caro  mio,  the  General  demands  discipline  on  the  battle- 
field, not  in  the  barracks,"  was  the  short  answer  he  gave  me,  with 
a  smile.'  ^ 


Rome  was  then  a  rival  to  Paris  as^e^tie  of  the  cosmo- 
politan  artist  world,  both  because  it  had  some  vogue  as  a 
school  of  art,  and  because  before  the  photographic  era  there 
was  a  large  demand  by  the  English  and  other  forestieri  for 
copies  of  famous  pictures,  and  for  sketches  of  the  sights 
which  they  had  come  to  see,  and  of  which  they  wanted  some 
memento  to  take  home.*  The  artists,  living  together  on  the 
usual  terms  of  free  but  close  comradeship,  worked  all  the 
morning,  but  *'  in  the  aftemo(Hi  strolled  about  in  the  town 
or  went  to  the^ca//.QiJh&.arti9t57  where/  as  Koelman  says, 
yiwe  then  heard  politics  talked,  read  the  resolutions  taken 
by  the  new  Government,  or  amused  ourselves  with  the 
follies  of  Don  Pirhne^*  the  Democratic  cartoon  journal. 
Saij^di  carried  thf  hAar»  /^f  {^jcRniiAmian  world  by  storgL. 
Elnglish,  Dutch,  Belgians,  even  orieTfSSman,  and  the 
Italian  artists  almost  to  a  man,  enlisted  during  the  days  that 
followed  his  arrival,  if  they  had  not  done  so  before,  either 
in  his  own  L^on,  or  in  the  Civic  Guard,  or  in  the  special 
Students'  Corps,  which  consisted  of  three  hundred  University 
men  and  artists.  Taking  life  and  death  with  a  light  heart, 
they  fought  splendidly  for  Rome,  and  after  every  day  of 
battle  the  survivors  met  to  congratulate  each  other  at  jolly 
suppers  in  the  cafis^ 

■  ICoelmam^  i.  310-314.     {Cf,  App.   A.  below.     Drtss  and  oppeanmee  tf 
GaribaldL) 

*  Lend  Carlisle  tells  me  this. 

*  Koelman^  passim^  e^,  ii.  8,  9,  16.     Mr.  A.  L.  Smith,  of  Balliol,  tells  me 
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One  of  the  Italians  in  after  years  told  the  story  of 
conversion,  to  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis.  He  had  come  out, 
he  said,  with  his  artist  friends,  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
one  day,  when  Garibaldi  was  recruiting  in  a  puUic  place  in 
Rome. 

'  I  had  no  idea  (he  told  the  English  clergyman)  of  enlisting. 
I  was  a  young  artist ;  I  only  went  out  of  curiosity — but  oh  I 
I  shall  never  forget  that  day  when  I  saw  him  on  his  beautiful 
white  horse  in  the  market-place,  with  his  noble  aspect,  his  calm, 
land  face,  his  high,  smooth  fordiead,  his  light  hair  and  beard — 
every  one  said  the  same.  He  reminded  us  of  nothing  so  much 
as  of  our  Saviour's  head  in  the  galleries.  I  could  not  resist  1 
I  left  my  studio.  I  went  after  him ;  thousands  did  likewise. 
He  only  had  to  Aow  himself.  We  all  worshipped  him;  we 
could  not  help  it.' 

It  was  no  passing  emotion  of  youth,  for  eleven  years  after- 
wards the  narrator  was  fighting  for  Garibaldi  in  Naples.^ 

On  the  morning  of  April  29,  two  da)^  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Legion,  there  marched  into  the  dty  the 
Lombard  Bersaglieri,  a  regiment  representing  very  different 
mifitary  and  political  traditions  from  those  of  Gari- 
baldi*s  men,  but  not  less  devoted  than  they  to  the 
Italian  cause,  and  destined  to  play  a  part  no  less  memor- 
able than  theirs  in  the  defence  of  Rome.  The  commander 
of  the  Lombards,  the  gallant  Luciano  Manara/  was  a 
young  aristocrat  of  Milan,  who  lisHt'^ndistinguished  him- 
self in  the  TivS  Days-ef-street  warfare  that  drove  the 
Austrians  out  of  his  native  town,  and  had  been  a  leader  of 
volunteers  in  the  unhappy  campaign  that  followed.  After 
the  recapture  of  Milan  by  the  Austrians,  and  the  armistice 
of  August   Z848,   Manara  formed    the    brigade,    usually 

that  hh  ude,  Artfanr  Stnitt,  a  weU-kaown  English  ntist  fai  Rone,  who  ibaght 
far  Garflnldi  daring  the  ricge,  used  to  relate  the  Mme  thfaig  at  legaidi  the  anppen 
after  the  battles.    Their  valour  is  established  by  nmdi  testimony  other  than  their 


xiMMv,  see  niDncgiapoj  oeww. 
*  Lndano  Romaia,  fai  Geoige  Mcraiith^  HMMis,  <was  bnOlOB 
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known  by  his  name,  out  of  the  pick  of  the  Lombard  exiles 
in  Piedmont.  They  took  the  oath  of  military  aUegiance  to 
the  House  of  Savoy ;  but,  after  Novara,  Victor  Emmanuel 
was  in  no  position  to  harbour  them  in  his  territory,  and  since 
they  would  not  return  to  Lombardy  to  be  flogged  and  shot 
by  Radet^ky,  Manara  found  himself  and  his  soldiers  wander- 
ing about  in  '  the  paradise  of  the  Riviera,  as  if  we  were 
under  the  ban  of  God  and  men  alike.'  ^  Under  these 
circumstances  he  and  six  hundred  others  elected  to  sail  for 
Rome,  more  because  they  had  nowhere  else  to  go  than 
because  they  felt  any  entiiusiasm  for  the  Republic*  The 
majority,  according  to  one  who  accompanied  them  on  the 
voyage,  were  gentlemen  of  Milan  and  Pavia.' 

In  the  port  of  Civitavecchia  the  French  not  only  refused 
to  allow  them  to  land,  but  made  them  prisoners,  against 
all  law  and  equity.  '  You  are  Lombards,'  said  Oudinot, 
^  what,  then,  have  you  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  Rome  ?  ' 
*  And  you,'  replied  Manara,  *  do  you  not  come  from  Paris, 
from  Lyons,  or  from  Bordeaux  ?  '  Finally  they  were  per- 
mitted to  proceed  to  Porto  d'Anzio,  sixty  miles  further 
south,  and  disembark  there,  on  giving  their  word  that  they 
would  remain  neutral,  and  not  enter  Rome  until  May  4,  by 
which  date  the  French  confidently  expected  to  be  masters 
of  the  city.  But  when,  on  landing,  the  Lombards  received 
orders  from  Avezzana  to  come  at  once  to  Rome,  they  obeyed 
him,  and  thereby  broke  the  letter  of  the  promise  which  the 
French  had  exacted  only  by  a  violation  of  international 
law ;  but  they  kept  the  spirit  of  their  engagement  by 
refraining,  much  against  their  will,  from  taking  any  part 
in  the  fighting  of  April  30.^ 

And  so  it  came  about  that,  on  April  29,  the  eve  of  the 
battle,  the  Lombards  entered  the  capital,  wearing  the  dark 
uniform  of  the  Piedmontese  Bersaglieri,  which,  with  its 
roimd  broad-brimmed  hat  carrying  the  plume  of  black- 

>  Manara MS.^  iMUr^AprUx^  ■  DaadUo^  183-190;  litf,  lyiZ 

*  Ruscam  {Ferdinandt),  25. 

*  Mammuci^  168-173  (169,  Manaim's  protest);  TWnr,  i.  246;  Dtmi§h^ 
192,  193  ;  Rmscam  {Ftrdmatub)^  26,  27 ;  Spada^  iii.  437 ;  GsOfan/,  167,  168  ; 
BiUarddti  BtrUs^  37, 45,  $4 ;  VtcM^  S.  194. 
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green  cock's  feathers  on  the  side,  is  to  this  day  a  symbol 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  of  the  army  of  the  Italian  King.^ 
The  presence  of  men  thus  royally  attired,  and  with  the 
Cross  of  Savoy  on  their  belts,'  side  by  side  with  the  blouse^ 
and  Calabrian  hats  of  Garibaldi's  Republicans,  changed  the  \ 
defence  of  Rome  from  the  act  of  a  party  to  a  national  >/  V 
undertaking.  Monarchists,  devoted  to  the  King  of  Pied/^ 
mont,  from  whom  alone  they  looked  for  the  deliverance 
of  their  native  Lombardy,  the  'Aristocratic  Corps,'  as  it 
was  called  in  Rome,  came  with  lib  triendly^  prejudices  in 
favour  of  the  Mazzinian  Republic.  Nor  did  they  come  pre- 
pared to  admire  the  military  virtues  of  irregular  troops. 
Lombard  volunteers  in  origin,  Manara's  Bersaglieri  had 
acquired  the  self-restraint,  the  discipline  and  the  profes- 
sional traditions  for  which  the  Piedmontese  regulars  were 
famous;  most  of  the  regiment,  indeed,  had  been  trained 
in  former  years  as  conscripts  in  the  Austrian  army.***  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  their  first  impression  of  the 
Republic  and  its  motley  soldiers  was  unpleasing,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  came  round  to  a  favourable  view,^ 
not  of  Repubhcanism,  but  of  the  Republicans,  is  a  genuine 
and  impartial  testimony  to  the  defenders  of  Rome.  Emilio 
Dandolo,  the  warrior  historian  of  the  Brigade,  has  de- 
scribed  the  feelings  of  his  companions-in-arms  when  they 
entered  the  city,  on  the  eve  of  the  first  battle,  in  which  they 
themselves  felt  bound,  by  their  promise  to  Oudinot,  to  take 
no  part : 

'  To  the  varied  and  somewhat  affectedly  loud  ewivas  which 
saluted  us  on  every  side,  our  men,  accustomed  to  maintain  the 
reserve  and  self*command  befitting  soldiers,  made  no  answer — 
a  drcnmstance  which  somewhat  cooled  the  ardour  of  a  popula* 
tkm  who  had  hitherto  seen  that  volunteers  under  arms  embraced 
every  opportunity  of  making  a  profession  of  their  political 
creed.  Previously  to  our  being  lodged  in  the  quarters  assigned 
to  us,  General  Avexcana  reviewed  our  battalion.    He  thought 

*  See  ninstntioo  p.  223  below  for  their  muform. 

'  DmtM^f  191 ;  BtffH^ttmr^  17,  who  myi  the  pfamici  on  tbe  mcn*i  htts  were 
btack  honc-bftir,  aad  only  the  offioeiB*  hats  h«d  the  gieen  fcathcrt. 
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proper  to  dismiss  us  with  an  oration  ending  with  Viva  la 
RepfMUca!  The  soldiers  remained  silent  and  motionless  at 
the  word. 

'  "  Present  arms  !  Viva  Tltalia !  "  shouted  Manara^  per- 
ceiving the  General's  embarrassment.  "  Viva  1 "  was  the  unani- 
mous reply ;  and  the  soldiers  broke  up  their  lines  and  retired  to 
quarters. 

'  The  first  impression  which  most  of  us  experienced  on  entering 
R<»ne  was  that  of  indefinable  melancholy.  Our  own  sad 
experience  had  rendered  us  but  too  much  alive  to  the  first 
symptoms  of  dissolution  in  a  government  or  in  a  city^  and  in 
Rome  we  recognised  with  grief  the  very  same  aspect  which 
Milan  had  presented  during  the  latter  few  months  of  its  liberty. 
We  seemed  to  observe  the  very  same  overweening  r^;ard  to 
trivial  matters^  whilst  those  of  vital  importance  were  n^lected. 
There  was  the  same  superabundance  of  standards,  of  cockades, 
of  badges  of  party,  the  same  clanking  of  swords  along  the 
public  streets,  and  those  various  and  varied  uniforms  of  officers, 
not  one  matdiing  with  the  other,  but  all  seeming  fitter  for  the 

/embellishment  of  the  stage  than  for  military  service;  those 
epaulettes  thrown,  as  it  were,  by  chance  on  the  shoulders  of 
individuals,  whose  very  faces  seemed  to  declare  their  unfitness 
to  wear  them ;  whilst,  in  addition  to  these  things,  the  applause 
of  an  unwarlike  population,  echoing  from  the  windows  and 

/from  the  coffee-houses,  seemed  to  us  to  indicate  but  too  clearly 
^'  thatwehadarrivedonlyintimetobepresentatthelast  scene 

^n»f  some  absurd  comedy.  Accustomed  for  some  time  past  to 
judge  of  these  matters  with  the  eye  of  r^:ular  troops,  all  this 
array  of  warriors  in  gUttering  hehnets,  with  double-barrelled 
guns  and  vdth  belts  armed  with  daggers,  reconciled  us  but 
little  to  the  scanty  numbers  of  real,  well-drilled  soldiers. 

'  In  the  evening,  when,  fatigued  by  our  long  march,  we  ^adly 
answered  to  our  names,  in  hopes  of  taking  some  repose,  the 
drums  beat  all  of  a  sudden  to  arms,  and  the  whole  city  was  in 
movement  to  resist  the  approach  of  the  French.    Whoever 

'  could  have  had  a  glimpse  of  Rome  that  night  would  not  have 

/  recognised  the  dty  which  he  had  seen  in  the  morning,  and  we 
;   rejoiced  in  having  reason  to  change  the  opinion  which  had  so 

_  depressed  us  on  our  first  arrival. 

*  In  all  the  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Porta  Angelica 
and  Porta  Cavall^gieri  were  bivouacked  small  but  admifaUe 
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regiments  of  the  line,  tivo  magnificent  battalions  of  carabineers, 
with  fonr  or  five  parks  of  field  artillery;  two  raiments  of 
cavalry  were  stationed  in  Piazza  Navona;  numerous  bodies 
of  volunteers  kept  watch  on  the  walls ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
National  Guard  were  all  in  perfect  order  at  their  respective 
quarters.  Then,  as  might  be  expected,  the  fantastic  costumes 
were  lost  sight  of,  and  every  one  who  wore  the  national  colours 
grasped  in  his  hand  the  weapon  which  was  to  defend  them. 
We  passed  the  night  in  the  great  square  of  St.  Peter's  enchanted 
with  the  spectacle,  and  with  finding  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 
soldiers,  and  of  a  confiding  and  resolute  population.  We 
then  saw  that  Rome  was  capable  of  ofifering  a  noble  resistance, 
and  we  thanked  Heaven  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  shame  and 
calamities  of  Italy,  a  field  had  been  opened  to  us,  in  which  we 
might  show  that  our  hard  fate  had  been  unmerited/  * 

The  forces,  which  even  before  the  battle  thus  extorted 
the  slow  approval  of  their  Lombard  allies,  amounted  to 
about  7,000-^,000  men  and  were  composed  of  four  distinct 
elements.* 

First  there  were  the  r^ular  Papal  troops  of  the  line,  and 
the  Carabinieri.  They  had  joinea  the  revolt  against  their 
employ^,  "partly  b^use  they  shared  the  sympathies 
natural  to  all  laymen  and  to  all  Italians,  and  partly  because, 
as  soldiers,  they  had  perpetually  suffered  n^lect,  being  left 
by  the  Papal  Government  in  rags  and  penury,  while  the 
Swiss  regiments,  always  dearer  than  the  natives  to  the  heart 
of  unpopular  despots,  had  enjoyed  higher  pay  and  more 
handsome  uniforms.'  Of  these  regulars  there  were  some 
ZfSponoyr  under  arms  in  Rome. 

Secondly  there  was  the  Ganbaldian  or  Fii^t  Jialian 
Lcigion,  now  numbering  nearly  x^qq  men,^most  of  them,  as 
we  have  seen,  raised  in  the  Papal  provinces,  particularly  the 
Romagpa,  and  all  of  them  native  Italians,  except  perhaps 
two  score  of  officers  and  men.  Since  their  arrival  in  Rome 
they  had  accepted  some  excellent  recruits,  especially  artists, 

'  DmdtU^  t94*l97,  '  Sm  App.  B  btfew. 

*  ^mim$9  I  III,  15a f  CatUttit  197,  198.  Two  SwiM  ngfaMnts  had  been 
tailed  by  Grcfory  XVI.  to  keep  down  the  Roniegna.  See  JtmiM^  p^stm^  00 
the  line  icgimenti* 
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among  whom  was  Nino  Costa.  In  the  same  category — 
volmiteer  regiments  raised  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 
States  who  had  not  yet  seen  actual  fighting— may  be  placed 
the  three  hmidred  Finofmeri,  that  is,  Gagers  (mntom  hmnr 
officers)  mider  Callimaco  Zambianchi,  a  rascally  officer 
who  obtained  for  his  men  a  bad  name  for  violence  against 
priests. 

Thirdly,  there  were  about  r^^nn  n^fn  of  ^h^  ynlnrtf^r 
regiments  raised  in  the  city  and  the  provinces,  who,  after 
taking  a  gallant  but  unfortunate  part  in  the  Lombard 
campaign  against  Austria,  had  capitulated  at  Vicenza  and 
returned  to  Rome.  These  were  the  Reduci  (600)— of  whom 
the  mauvais  sujets  had  disgraced  their  uniform  by  taking 
part  in  the  murder  of  Rossi — and  the  Roman  L^on,  a  fine 
regiment  with  no  such  stain  upon  its  honour.^ 

The  fourth  element  in  the  defence  consisted  of  inhs 
tants  o|  Rome  who  had  had  no  previous  experience  of  war, 
enrolled  in  various  volunteer  bodies — such  as  the  300 
student^  the  1,000  National  Guards,  together  with  several 
hm£3reds  of  unbrigaded  citizens  who  flocked  to  the  walls, 
or  were  kept  inside  to  guard  the  barricades,  with  whatever 
weapons  they  could  find.'  The  Trastfivarines,  their  native 
fury  now  turned  full  against  the  priests  and  the  French, 
were  noticed  on  the  morning  of  April  30,  fierce  figures  with 
spears  and  shot-guns  in  their  hands  and  knives  in  their 
teeth,'  pouring  out  from  their  riverside  slums  up  the  steep 
ascent  that  leads  to  the  Janiculum. 

For  it  was  against  the  Janiculan  and  Vatican  hills,  the 
defences  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  that  the  attack  of  the 
French  army,  coming  from  Civitavecchia  on  the  north- 
west by  way  of  Palo,  must  necessarily  be  delivered.  The 
lesser  Rome  that  stands  upon  this  western  bank  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  line  of  walls  comparatively  modem  in  date ; 
the  existing  fortifications  of  the  Vatican  and  Borgo  were 

■  Carieiti,  261-271 ;  Ccsta,  29-33. 

*  TWtv,  ii.  25,  26.     Safif  iu.  292,  says  many  of  the  Natioiial  Guard  were 

kept  at  tbe  banricades.    So,  much  to  hit  disgust,  was  Hofitetter,  the  Swiss  ' 

vv^nntecr  jvst  arrived. 

*  B^JUUh  i>-  171 ;  Sttfi,  ill.  291,  298. 
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built  in  the  latter  part  of  Michael  Angelo^s  lifetime,  as  the 
result  of  the  scare  caused  by  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Con- 
stable de  Bourbon ;  while  the  Janiculan  walls  from  the  Porta 
Cavalleggieri  to  the  Porta  Portese,  though  begun  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  were  mainly  the  work  of  Urban  VIIL, 
who  erected  them  towards  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
(circa  1642).^  These  walls  had  not  hitherto  been  the  scene 
of  any  famous  defence,  like  the  walls  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian 
upon  the  other  bank,  which,  having  served  Belisarius* 
l^ons  to  repel  the  Goth,  were  still  the  only  protection  for 
the  main  part  of  the  city. 

y  The  Papal  walls  which  were  now  to  have  their  share  in 

history,  may  be  considered  in  three  sections.    First,  the 

:^  projecting  circuit  that  runs  from  the  Castle  of  Saint  Angelo 

to  the  Porta  Cavalleggieri,  enclosing  the  bass^-ville  of  the 
Borgo,  together  with  St.  Peter's  and  the  high  gardens  of  the 
Vatican.  Secondly,  the  Janiculan  Mount,  the  key  to 
Rome,  whence  the  whole  city  can  be  commanded  by  cannon, 
rising  high  above  the  Trastevere  quarter,  and  defended 
by  that  part  of  the  wall  which  runs  up  from  the  Porta 
Portese  on  the  riverside  as  far  as  the  Porta  San  Pancrazio 
on  the  height.  Thirdly,  there  was  the  straight  line  of  wall 
between  these  two  positions,  joining  the  Porta  San  Pan- 
crario  to  the  Porta  Cavalleggieri ;  over  this  central  portion 
rises,  to-day,  the  colossal  statue  of  Garibaldi  on  horseback. 
The  fortifications  erected  along  these  lines  by  Urban  VIIL 
and  his  predecessors  would  have  been  considered  formidable 
specimens  of  the  defensive  art  by  Oliver,  if  he  had  come  with 
his  English  bufi-coats,  as  Andrew  Marvell  prophesied,  *  to 
Italy  an  Hannibal ' ;  and,  though  out  of  date  ever  since  the 
time  of  Vauban,  they  still  offered  a  more  serious  obstacle 
7^^\    to   the  si^e  guns  of  1849  than  the  Aurelian  walls  on 

*  The  Vatican  wall  of  the  Popes  of  the  sixteenth  century  snirounded  or  re- 
placed the  walls  with  which  Leo  IV.  (847-S55)  had  first  defended  the  Borgo 
9g^anA  the  Safaccni.  Bnt  the  ground  l]ring  between  the  Porta  Cavalleggieri  and 
the  VotU  Portese  was  enclosed  lor  the  first  time  by  Urban  VIIL  (except  for  the 
■mdi  smaller  endosure  of  Aurelian).  Gr^g9rvpi$tt9  iil  97*  98.  Hamigf  liL 
34,  35,  note  ;  QttartngAit  chaps.  xiT.-xviii.  ;  Lamtiamiy  81-84,  86,  87.    Maps, 
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the  other  bank  of  Tiber.  Those  walls,  built  a  thousand 
yeais  before  the  era  of  gunpowder,  had  galleries  to  cany 
infantry /and  catapults,  raised  on  perpendicular  curtains 
which  could  not  resist,  and  small  square  towers  where  it 
was  impossible  to  mount,  the  cannon  of  modem  times.  The 
Papal  walls,  on  the  other  hand,  which  the  French  had  now 
to  attack,  sloped  backwards  from  the  base  as  far  as  the 
stone  lining  of  the  rampart,  and  their  bastions  had  broad 
^atf orms  of  earth,  serving  to  give  solidity  to  the  brickwork 
of  the  face,  and  ample  standing  room  for  the  batteries.^ 

But  although  the  besi^ed  might  rejoice  in  the  com- 
paratively solid  and  serviceable  fortifications  ol  Urban 
Vm.'s  engineers,  the  position  had  one  irremediable  defect. 
The  ground  immediately  outside  was  as  high  as  the  deforces ; 
indeed  the  Villa  Corsini  was  even  higher  than  the  Porta 
San  Pancrazio;  so  that  a  besieger  could  erect  batteries  at 
a  height  equal  to  or  greater  than  those  of  the  besieged, 
at  distances  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  line  of 
defence. 

This  defect,  which  was  to  prove  fatal  in  June,  was 
guarded  against  on  April  30  by  the  energy  of  Garibaldi ; 
who,  being  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  Janicuhun, 
saw  that  it  must  be  conducted,  not  behind  the  walls,  but 
on  the  high  ground  of  the  Corsini  and  Pamfili  gardens 
outside  the  San  Pancrazio  gate.  He  had  with  him  his  own 
legion,  over  1,000  strong,  the  raiment  of  250-300  students 
and  artists  of  Rome,  and  900  other  volunteer  troops  of 
the  Roman  States,  including  the  Reduci.  Behind  him 
Colonel  Galletti  was  in  reserve  inside  the  dty,  with  about 
1,800  men,  partly  regulars  of  the  old  Papal  line  and  partly 
volunteers.  The  walls  round  the  Vatican  were  held  by 
Colonel  Masi  with  some  1,700  of  the  Papal  line  and  1,000  of 
the  National  Guard.^  These  dispositions  had  been  made  by 
Avezzana,  the  Minister  of  War,  to  whom  Garibaldi,  the 

■  CiMnaV^  M4-206 ;  Lm  G^rm^  fi.  156 ;  VmUmmi,  23.^.  (See  p.  173 
bdow  for  a  pictuie  of  one  of  these  btstions.)  The  Piftpal  walls,  like  thoee  of  die 
Emperors,  are  made  of  thin  bricks. 

*  Tom^  VL  35,  26;  Vueki^  ii  193,  194.  See  App.  B  below,  NmmUr  ^ 
trmffs  4itgl9gid  9m  Apnl  30. 
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hem  of  the  day,  attribated  its  successful  issue. 

took  up  his  station  on  the  high  terrace  of  the  Villa  Corsini, 

whence,  looking  across  the  vaUey  of  vineyards  that  lay 

between,  he  could  watch  the  approach  of  the  enemy  and 

the  deUvery  of  their  first  attach  upon  the  Porta  Pertusa, 

at  the  projecting  angle  of  the  wall  that  crowns  the  Vatican 

hiU.* 

Oudinot,  having  left  a  small  body  to  guard  his  com- 
munications with  the  sea,  was  advancing  on  Rome  with 
some  six  or  seven  thousand  infantry,  and  a  full  comple«- 
ment  of  field  guns.^  He  had  been  easily  persuaded  by  his 
Clerical  informants  in  Rome  that  his  somewhat  contra- 
dictory and  deceptive  proclamations,  which,  if  they  meant 
anjrtlung,  meant  that  he  would  procure  a  Papal  restoration 
mfh  certain  safeguards  against  the  worst  forms  of  reacticm, 
had  given  the  inhabitants  the  excuse  for  which  they  were 
waiting  to  open  the  gates  to  his  troops.  He  therefore  came 
without  siege*guns,  or  even  scaling  ladders,  and  advanced 
in  o^umn  to  within  grape-fihot  of  the  walls.  There  had 
not,  indeed,  been  wanting  signs,  as  the  French  drew  near 
to  Koine,  that  resistance  was  to  be  expected,  for  the  roads 
and  houses  were  empty  of  inhabitants,  and  were  decorated 
with  notices  in  large  type,  giving  the  text  of  the  fifth  article 
of  the  existing  French  Constitution,'  which  ran  as  follows  : 

'  Prance  respects  foreign  nationalities ;  her  might  shall  never  ^/ 
be  employed  against  the  liberty  of  any  people/ 

Whatever  the  private  soktiers  thought,  the  irony  was  wasted 
up<m  the  officers,  who  for  the  most  part  were  npt  Republicans 
at  heart  and  wished  nothing  better  than  to  see  every  article 
of  the  French  Constitution  sent  to  the  devil/ 

Although  these  wayside  phenomena  alarmed  the  more 
cautious,  no  order  to  reconnoitre  or  to  deploy  was  given  by 

>  Mem.  225,  ^7-  '  ^^  Appu  B  below.  '  VaiUant^  8. 

*  A  yooDg  Eogtiih  Natal  Commander,  who  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  French 
expeditionary  force  in  the  next  two  months,  says :  '  I  have  not  fbcmd  one  repub- 
lican in  the  French  army  or  navy.  All  are  something  else— they  know  not  what, 
bat  they  do  not  wish  the  (Frtnch)  Republic  to  last.'— A«y,  2o6. 
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those  in  command,  who  still  expected  that  a  whifi  of  grape- 
shot  would  be  the  utmost  required  to  procure  an  entry. 
The  advance-guard  marched  straight  for  the  summit  of  the 
Vatican  hill,  crowned  by  an  old  round  tower  of  the  dark  ages, 
which  served  as  a  sky  sign  to  guide  them  to  the  attack.^ 
Immediately  under  this  tower  stood  the  Porta  Pertusa,  by 
which  they  were  to  enter  Rome.  The  scouts,  only  a  few 
yards  ahead  of  the  column,  had  just  reached  a  turn  in  the 
road  where  the  Porta  Pertusa  becomes  suddenly  visible  at 
Uttle  more  than  a  hundred  paces  distance,  vfbea  a  shower  of 
grape  from  two  cannon  on  the  walls  gave  warning  that 
Rome  would  resist.  It  was  now  almost  the  height  of  a 
sweltering  Italian  noon,  and  the  troops,  who  had  been 
sufitering  during  the  march  under  their  heavy  shakos,  and 
gazing  with  envy  at  the  shade  offered  by  the  strangely 
shaped  '  umbrella  pines '  of  Italy,'  were  glad  of  any  change 
in  tiie  order  of  the  day.  A  French  battery  was  unhmbered 
on  the  spot,  and  a  fire  of  musketry  and  cannon  opened 
against  the  Vatican  walL  But  the  assailants  were  in  the 
open,  the  Roman  cannon  on  the  bastions  were  well  served, 
and  no  progress  could  be  made. 

The  plan  had  been  to  enter  by  the  Porta  Pertusa,  but, 
now  that  the  time  had  come  to  blow  in  the  gate,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  gate  did  not  exist.  It  had  been  walled 
up  for  many  years  past,  but  the  change  did  not  appear  on 
the  charts  of  the  Parisian  geographers.'  After  one  de- 
sperate rush  at  the  impenetrable  wall,  the  French  took 
refuge  behind  neighbouring  dykes  and  mounds,  ^ence 
they  continued  to  fire  at  the  ramparts  overhead.^ 

The  attack  on  the  obsolete  Porta  Pertusa  had  perforce 

*  It  was  a  rdic  of  the  fortificatioDS  of  Leo  rV.  to  protect  the  Vatican  from 
the  Saiaoens. 

'  Bitiarddes  Fortes^  71,  72. 

*  VaUUuU^  8-XO;  BiUord  des  FbrUSy  73,  75;  PUm  top0gn^kiqm  d$ 
Roftu  Modtnu^  by  Letaronilly,  Pans,  1841.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Oudinot 
poasewcH  the  latter,  which  hu  eveiy  appearaooe  of  being  modem  and  accmate, 
but  contains  this  fittal  error.  Paris  MSS.  j^,  aoS,  docribes  this  first  incident  <^ 
the  battle  before  the  Porta  Pertosa,  and  gives  the  time  as  1 1.30 ;  the  ffisipripu 
of  the  M*  says  the  first  shot  was  at  11.2a 

«  Paris  AfSS.sf»  ao9 ;  AUraglia^  177  ;  Prkis  Uist.  a6. 
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therefore  to  be  changed  into  an  attack  on  the  Porta  Caval- 
leggieri,  a  change  of  plan  which  involved  passing  down  a 
steep  hill  across  1,000  yards  of  open  vineyard  country, 
under  a  hot  flank  fire  from  the  regulars  and  National 
Guard  thronging  the  wall,  and  from  the  Roman  batteries 
on  the  bastions  near  St.  Peter^s.^  The  Porta  Cavalleggieri 
proved  indeed  to  be  a  *gate  in  being/  but  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley,  and  in  a  retreating  angle 
of  the  wall,  so  that  its  assailants  were  exposed  to  a 
double  fire  at  close  range  from  the  battlements  on  either 
side  of  the  approach  to  the  gate.* 

Meanwhile,  another  colunm  and  battery  had  started 
fnun  near  the  Porta  Pertusa  to  go  round  outside  the  Vatican 
gardens  in  the  other  direction,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  an 
entry  by  the  Porta  Angelica,  near  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
The  motive  of  this  false  miUtary  step  was  pohtical,  for 
Oudinot  had  been  wrongly  informed  by  his  agents  that  the 
Clericals  were  in  that  quarter  sufficiently  strong  to  open 
the  gate.  The  troops  sent  on  this  circuitous  march,  pro- 
longed by  the  steep  descent  and  the  bad  roads,  were  exposed 
to  a  fire  of  terrible  severity,  from  the  hanging  gardens  on 
their  right  flank,  because  the  only  path  by  which  their 
artillery  could  travel  at  all  ran  painfully  close  to  the 
dty  walk.*  The  slaughter  was  such  that  a  surgeon  who 
had  been  through  the  African  campaigns  declared  that  he 
had  never  seen  his  countr)maen  in  so  hot  a  comer  before.^ 
Under  these  conditions  the  attack  on  the  defences  of  the 
Vatican,  both  to  north  and  south,  was  doomed  to  failure. 
It  was  said  that  a  desperate  attempt  to  climb  up  by  means 
of  '  spike-nails '  *  showed  in  what  a  pass  want  of  preparation 
had  left  the  gallant  French  army. 

By  noon,  or  soon  after  it,  the  enemy  had  been  foiled 

■  VaiiimUf  lO ;  T^rrrv,  U.  19. 

*  See  Ilk  interesdng  picture  of  the  attack  00  the  Porta  Cavall^Bicri  in  the 
lUmshmitd  Lmd»m  Ngws  ciVLkj  l^ 

*  GmUard^  177 ;  Bittardda  Piniis^  79-83 ;  VailUmi^  lo>  1 1 ;  iWds  Hist.  ^. 
«  GmitU  MktuaU  A  Paris,  November  3,  1849. 

*  A^,  197.     For  two  gallant  attacks  on  the  gatelets  curtains  see  Ar/V 
MSS.  Misi9riqu€  jf,  209,  and  #0*  (a*  bataiUon),  227. 
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in  their  attempt  to  storm  the  city,  but  had  not  yet  been 
driven  off  the  gromid.  Garibaldi,  who  from  the  Corsini 
terrace  had  watched  their  first  repulse  at  the  Pertusa  and 
Cavalleggieri  gates,  determined  to  assume  the  offensive 
from  his  yet  unassailed  position  on  the  Janiculum,  and  to 
convert  the  check  under  the  walls  into  a  defeat  in  the  open. 
To  effect  a  d/bauchemeni  from  the  Corsini  and  Pamfili 
gardens  into  the  vineyards  on  the  north,  it  was  necessary 
for  his  troops  to  cross  the  deep,  walled  lane  ^  which  con- 
nected the  Porta  San  Pancrazio  with  the  main  road  to 
Civitavecchia.  Up  this  lane  were  coming  about  i,ooo 
infantry  of  the  20"^  lignct  sent  forward  by  Oudinot  to 
protect  the  rear  and  flank  of  the  main  attack,'  and  there 
the  first  clash  of  arms  in  this  quarter  took  place.  Garibaldi's 
advance-guard,  consisting  of  the  two  or  three  hundred 
Roman  students  and  artists  brigaded  in  a  regiment  of  their 
own,  were  clambering  down  out  of  the  Pamfili  garden  into 
the  deep  lane,  when,  under  the  arches  of  the  Pauline 
Aqueduct,  they  sttmibled  upon  the  advancing  French 
column.  It  was  the  young  men's  baptism  of  fire.  Before 
the  ardour  of  their  attack  the  French  at  first  recoiled,  but 
discipline  and  numbers  soon  prevailed,  and  the  students  were 
driven  back  into  the  garden.'  The  enemy  followed  in  upon 
their  heels,  and  the  Garibaldian  Legion  was  hurried  up  to 
the  rescue. 

A  confused  fight  at  close  quarters  ensued,  in  which, 
before  the  onslaught  of  the  veterans  of  the  20"**,  the 
main  body  of  Italians  was  pressed  back,  leaving  behind 
them  small  groups  holding  on  in  occupation  of  various 
points  near  the  Pamfih  villa.^  Among  these  Nino  Costa,  a 
youth  of  twenty-two,  as  yet   unknown   to  fame  as  an 

>  Now  known  as  the  ^a  Aurelia  Andca.    Called  Deefi  Lane  in  map,  p.  125 

above. 

*  Paris  MSS,  a<f,  224.    Eight  companies  in  aU,  of  which  we  are  told  (p.  222) 

that  five  contained  700  men. 

s  Hfiman  MSS.  Batt.  Univ. ;  CarUtH^  269.  The  crossing  of  the  high  wall 
into  or  out  of  the  deep  lane  was  difficult,  and  resulted,  in  the  case  of  one  of 
Koelman's  friends,  in  a  sprained  ankle.    Koelman^  ii.  18. 

«  CarlaH^  269,  270 ;  Torre^  ii.  30. 
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artist,  but  already  so  weU  known  for  gallantry  in  the 
Lombard  campaign  that  Garibaldi  had  specially  invited 
him  to  join  his  staff,  defended  a  house  near  the  villa 
with  a  handful  of  legionaries,  amid  the  victorious  advance 
of  the  French.^ 

At  last  Garibaldi,  seeing  part  of  his  Legion  thus  holding  on 
in  the  Pamfili,  and  part  of  it  driven  back  under  the  very  walls 
of  Rome,  sent  into  the  city  to  call  up  the  reserves  under 
Colonel  GaUetti ;  that  ofBicer  left  the  regulars  of  his  division 
behind  him  within  the  gates,  to  guard  against  a  surprise  of 
the  wall,*  and  marched  out  of  the  Porta  San  Pancrazio  at 
the  head  of  the  Roman  Legion,  consisting  of  800  seasoned 
volunteers,  burning  to  retrieve  the  misfortimes  which  they 
had  suffered  last  year,  through  no  lack  of  valour,  in  the 
Lombard  campaign.' 

The  crisis  of  the  battle  was  now  at  hand,  and  the  flower 
of  the  Democratic  voltmteers  were  to  prove  whether  they 
could  dislodge  regular  troops  posted  behind  villas  and 
vineyard  walls.  Garibaldi,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  own  men,  reinforced  by  the  Roman  Legion  imder  Gal- 
letti,  led  the  decisive  charges  by  which  it  was  hoped  to 
recover  the  positions  now  held  by  the  French  on  either  side 
of  the  deep  lane.*  The  first  operation  was  to  recapture  the 
Corsini  and  Pamfili. 

Except  at  Tivoli  and  Frascati,  there  are  few  places 
within  many  miles  of  Rome  with  more  of  the  charm  of  Italy 
than  the  northern  edge  of  the  Doria-Pamfili  grounds, 
where  the  heat  of  early  summer  is  shaded  off  into  a  delicious 
atmosphere,  redolent  of  repose  and  dreams,  where  birds 
sing  under  dark  avenues  of  ever-green  oaks,  and  no  other 
sound  is  heard.  The  wall  of  the  northern  boundary,  along 
the  top  of  which  runs  a  terrace  walk,  drops  sheer  for  many 
feet  into  the  dark  lane  below,  and,  parallel  with  it  for  some 

>  C#f^  44.  *  CarUiih  270.  '  Cosia^  28-33- 

*  See  App.  C  below.  Three  days  after  the  battle  William  Story  was  credibly 
informed  that '  the  Romans  were  a  little  timid  at  first,  but  grew  hotter  and  fiercer 
as  the  battle  continued,  and  at  last  were  full  of  courage  and  confidence,  even  to 
heroism/  St^fjt  L  15^  '^^^  would  apply  well  to  the  troops  on  the  Janiculuni, 
who  first  lost  and  then  recovered  the  Pamisii. 
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distance,  stretches  the  old  Acqua  Paola.  Across  the  lane 
and  the  arches  of  the  aqueduct  the  eye  can  range  over 
the  neighbouring  vineyards,  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
the  distant  hill  villages  beyond  the  Campagna,  till  it 
rests  at  last  on  the  shapes  of  Lucretilis  and  Soracte. 
Such  a  scene  and  such  an  atmosphere  make  it  easy  to 
understand  why  ItaUans  are  in  some  danger  of  spending 
their  days  in  the  too  passive  reception  of  impressions.  But 
on  this  day  there  came  Italians — ^artists  and  shopmen, 
workmen  and  aristocrats — ^who  had  been  inspired  by  the 
moral  resurrection  of  their  country  to  ideals  nobler  than 
pleasure  and  receptiveness ;  who  were  ready  to  give  up  the 
privil^e  of  life,  even  of  life  in  Italy,  so  that  Italy  might  be 
free  over  their  graves. 

Swarming  over  the  Corsini  hill,  and  across  the  little 
stream  and  valley  that  divide  it  from  the  Pamfili  grounds, 
the  L^onaries  came  crashing  through  the  groves.  The 
Garibaldian  officers,  *  the  tigers  of  Monte  Video,'  with  long 
beards,  and  hair  that  curled  over  their  shoulders,  were 
singled  out  to  the  enemy's  marksmen  by  red  blouses,  falling 
almost  to  the  knees.  This  was  the  day  that  they  had 
waited  for  so  long  in  exile,  this  the  place  towards  which  they 
had  sailed  so  far  across  the  ocean.  Behind  them  Italy  came 
following  on.  And  above  the  tide  of  shouting  youths,  dnmk 
with  their  first  hot  draught  of  war,  rose  Garibaldi  on  his 
horse,  majestic  and  calm — ^as  he  always  looked,  but  most 
of  all  in  the  fury  of  battle — ^the  folds  of  his  white  American 
poncho  floating  off  his  shoulders  for  a  flag  of  onset.* 

And  so  they  stormed  through  the  gardens,  fighting  with 
bayonets  among  the  flowering  rose-bushes  in  which  next 
day  the  French  dead  were  found,  laid  in  heaps  together.' 
Costa  and  his  company  in  the  house,  relieved  in  the  nick  of 
time,  made  captive  some  of  their  assailants,  among  others 
a  gigantic  drum-major  whose  fine  proportions  pleased  the 

'  KomoH  MSS»  Bait,  C/kiv,  for  eyewitnesses'  account  of  Garibaldi  daring  this 
charge.  (See  also  Miragiia,  i86,  258 ;  coloured  pictures  of  Garibaldi  charging, 
and  App.  A.  below). 

*  Koelmam^  ii.  16. 
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artist's  eye.'  The  enemy  were  thrust  out  of  the  Pamfili 
grounds  back  to  the  nortii  of  the  Deep  Lane,  across  which 
for  some  time  the  two  sides  fired  at  one  another,  until  the 
Italians  finally  leapt  down  over  the  wall,  clambered  up  the 
other  side,  and  carried  the  northern  arches  of  the  aqueduct.' 
Thence  the  Legionaries  and  students  broke  into  the  vine- 
3rards  beyond,  and  after  fierce  struggling,  body  to  body, 
with  guns,  and  hands,  and  bayonets,  put  the  French  to 
flight. 

During  this  victorious  advance  they  surrounded  several 
hundred  men  of  the  20"^  Ligne  who  had  not  retreated  in  time 
from  the  Villa  Valentini  and  the  farmhouses  north  of  the 
lane.  Masina's  handful  of  lancers  were  brought  up  to  the 
Valentini,  and  when  the  French  began  to  cut  their  way  out,  a 
charge  of  horse  secured  them  as  prisoners  to  the  Garibaldian 
Legion,  several  of  the  officers  giving  up  their  swords  to  the 
gallant  Masina.'  The  Roman  Legion  made  many  other 
captures  in  the  houses  round  about,^  so  that,  in  aU,  three  or 
four  htmdred  French  surrendered  to  these  two  regiments. 

Garibaldi  had  received  a  bullet  in  the  side,  and  the  wound, 
though  it  did  not  incapacitate  him,  caused  him  much  pain 
during  the  next  two  months  of  constant  warfare.*^ 

The  afternoon  was  now  well  advanced,  but  the  victory 
had  been  won.  When  a  sortie  was  made  from  the  Porta 
Cavalleggieri,  Oudinot,  whose  retreat  from  before  that  gate 
was  threatened  by  the  Garibaldian  advance,  hastily  drew 
off  his  men  from  between  the  two  fires  and  made  off  by  the 
road  to  Civitavecchia.  The  victorious  Legionaries  pressed 
the  pursuit  from  the  direction  of  the  Pamfili,  against  the 
33*^  Ligne  and  French  artillery,  who  covered  the  retreat.^ 
By  five  o'clock,  after  neariysix^hours'  fighting/_the  whole 
French  armyhad  been  driven  off  the  field,  with  a  loss  of 
500  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  365  prisoners.® 

'  Cosia,  44*  '  Koiiman^  ii.  i8. 

'  App^  C  bdow,  Captur$  of  the  French  Prisomrs^  April $o,    S«e  also  App.  D. 

*  CarieiHi  170.  »  Zmv.  iL  198.  •  Paris  AfSS.  sff  21a 

'  M&niicri^  May  i  ;  Rusconi^  ii.  233-235  (Triumvirs'  report) ;  Safi^  iii.  291, 
292. 

*  BiiUurd  dis  Fortes^  94,  95.     From  the  Hisioriqtus  of  the  various  regiments. 
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That  night  the  city  was  illuminated,  the  streets  were 
filled  with  shouting  and  triumphant  crowds,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  window  in  the  poorest  and  narrowest  alley  of  the 
mediaeval  slums  that  did  not  show  its  candle.  It  was  no 
vulgar  conquest  which  they  celebrated.  After  long  cen- 
turies of  disgrace,  this  people  had  recovered  its  self-respect, 
and  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ranks  men  Telt,  '  We  are 
again  Romans.'  ^  On  April  30,  Garibaldi,  being  put  to  the 
test,  had  secured  the  position  which  had  already  been 
instinctively  accorded  him  in  the  popular  imagination  of  his 
countrymen. 

>  M^.  19 ;  Gadmsit  iii.  357.  (See  Matuara  MS.^  Letter  ^  M^  u  The 
honour  of  Italy,  Manani  declares,  has  been  saved.  It  is  the  first  time  since 
Novara  that  he  expresses  anything  but  shame  and  despair  for  his  country.) 


CHAPTER  Vlir 

GARIBALDI  IN  THE  NEAPOUTAN  CAMPAIGN — ^PALESTRINA 

AND  VELLETRI,  HAY  Z849 

'  Say  by  what  name  men  call  yoa, 

What  dty  is  your  home  ? 
And  wherefore  ride  ye  ia  mch  guise 
Before  the  ranks  of  Rome  ? ' 

Macaulay,  Layi  of  AncUni  Rome. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  quarrels  between  Mazzini  and 
Garibaldi,  which  marred  tiie  fraternity  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  arose  on  the  question  whether  or  not  the  victory 
of  April  30  should  be  turned  to  full  military  advantage. 
Garibaldi,  advising  well  as  a  soldier,  wished  to  follow  it 
up  and  drive  the  retreating  French  into  the  sea.  But 
Mazzini,  relying  on  those  elements  of  genuine  Republicanism 
in  France  of  which  he  had  some  personal  knowledge,  though 
he  did  not  know  how  fast  their  strength  was  ebbing  away, 
hoped  to  propitiate  the  one  country  whose  friendship 
might  yet  save  the  State,  and  preferred  to  turn  the  Roman 
armies  from  further  pursuit  of  the  French  to  the  more 
congenial  task  of  expelling  the  Neapolitan  and  Austrian 
invaders.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  this  matter,  to  find  fault 
with  either  of  the  Chiefe,  for  although  Mazzini's  policy  was 
tried  and  failed.  Garibaldi's  root-and-branch  remedy  would 
have  made  the  French  all  the  more  determined  to  send 
another  and  larger  expedition  to  retrieve  their  militaiv 
honour;  so  that,  whatever  had  been  done,  the  Republic 
must  sooner  or  later  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  combinaticm 
of  the  Catholic  powers.' 

Mazzini*s  magnanimity  at  least  had  the  effect  of  putting 


\ 


For  this  Chapter  see  map  p.  141  beluw. 
54^,  UL  394-a97f  300-3oa. 
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the  French  more  than  ever  in  the  wrong,  and  afforded 
a  pleasing  occasion  for  a  display  of  the  gentleness  and 
human  sympathy  which  have  so  large  a  place  in  the  Italian 
/character.  The  French  wounded  were  nursed  with  such 
*  enlightened  and  devoted '  tenderness  that  Oudinot  declared 
himself  *  profoundly  grateful '  ^  for  it ;  the  prisoners  were 
feted  and  set  free  to  return  unconditionally  to  their  Fo- 
ments. The  treatment  accorded  to  them  was  prompted 
by  sentiment  as  well  as  policy,  and,  though  initiated  by 
the  rulers,  was  carried  into  effect  by  the  people  of  Rome. 
Captain  Key,  who  had  come  up  on  a  visit  from  Civita- 
vecchia to  provide  for  British  interests  in  the  capital,  wrote 
home  that  he  had  seen  the  French  prisoners 

'brought  out  into  the  streets  and  received  with  every  mark  of 
good  feeling  by  the  people,  who  cheered  them,  gave  them  food, 
and  showed  them  round  St.  Peter's  and  the  monuments,  the 
French  in  return  saying,'  as  no  doubt  the  occasion  demanded, 
'  that  they  had  been  deceived;  having  entered  the  Roman  teni* 
tory  with  the  idea  that  they  were  to  join  the  Romans  against 
the  Austrians  and  Neapolitans.'  * 

But  the  rest  of  the  French  army  and  the  Home  Govern- 
ment would  not  so  easily  relent,  and  Mazzini  was  to  find 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  play  with  coals  of  fire. 

For  the  present,  however,  it  was  not  safe  for  Oudinot 
to  show  further  hostility.  In  return  for  the  several 
hundred  men  restored  by  the  generosity  of  their  friendly 
enemies,  the  French  felt  botmd  to  set  free  a  body  of  Bolognese 
volunteers  under  Colonel  Pietramellara,  whom  they  had  made 
prisoners  in  Civitavecchia  at  the  time  of  their  disembarka- 
tion.' They  also  released  Ugo  Bassi,  who,  unarmed,  but  in  the 

■  D€  LcssefSf  I20,  Doc  Na*i4.    See  App.  D  below. 

'  Keyy  198;  Gabussi^  ilL  366,  367 ;  Safi^  vL  311-313,  describes  the  scene, 
and  adds  that  the  French  wounded,  when  visited  by  Mamni  and  himself  in  the 
hospital,  expressed  the  same  sentiments  in  acknowledging  their  gratitude  for  so 
much  kindness ;  Veccki^  ii.  20X.  See  also  Prkis  Hist,  {fihct  just.  No.  6)  for 
Picard's  evidence  to  extraordinary  kindness  shown  to  them  in  Rome,  which  he 
calls  attempts  at  seduction. 

•  Biitard  eUs  F&rtes^  115.  Pi^kis  Hisi.  38.  There  were  400  of  them,  as  is 
proved  by  Matmucciy  137,  and  many  other  sources. 
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red  blouse  of  the  Legion,  had  been  captured  on  April  30,  while 
pursuing  his  spiritual  office  among  the  wounded,  in  the  ebb 
and  flow,  of  the  bayonet  charges.  After  this  exchange  of 
courtesies,  Oudinot  settled  down  to  wait  for  reinforcements. 
Until  their  arrival  the  Triumvirs  could  spare  a  part  at 
least  of  the  troops  in  the  capital,  now  rapidly  on  the  increase, 
to  meet  another  foe  who,  if  not  actually  at  the  gates,  was 
now  UteraUy  within  sight. 

The  Alban  Hills,  whence,  in  prehistoric  times,  the  original 

settlers  of  Rome  had  come  down  to  the  plain  and  pushed 

on  to  the  river-side,  still  seem  to  enjoy  a  pairia  poUstas 

over  the  city,  by  the  place  which  they  hold  in  any  prospect 

from  Roman  streets  or  gardens ;  when  we  catch  a  glimpse 

of  the  country  outside,  it  is  less  often  the  low-lying  Campagna 

than  the  more  distant  Alban  Mount  that  heaves  in  view. 

Among  those  hills — where  of  old  lay  the  chief  strength 

of  the  cities  of  the  Latin   League,   Rome's  cousins  and 

earliest  enemies — arises  the  Porcian  height,  and  there,  too, 

is  the  high  plateau  on  which  once  shone,  a  dangerous 

rival : 

the  white  streets  of  Tusculum, 

The  proudest  town  of  all. 

Its  site  is  now  swept  bare,  save  for  a  few  ruins,  and  Rome 
sees  instead  the  harmless  village  of  Frascati  poured  out 
over  the  hillside  below. 

In  Frascati,  and  in  Albano  by  the  lake,  was  encamped 
Ferdinand  King  of  Naples,  with  an  army  of  10,000  men,  eager 
not  to  assbt,  but  to  forestall  the  French,  who  for  their  part 
would  not  consent  to  any  co-operation  with  the  Neapolitans, 
r^arding  them,  apart  from  diplomatic  rivalry,  with  the 
utmost  personal  contempt.^  The  Pope,  who  was  heart 
and  soul  with  Ferdinand,  distrusted,  more  than  need 
was,  the  half-hearted  words  of  Oudinot*s  proclamations, 
and  thought  the  conquest  of  Rome  by  the  Ne^K>litans  the 
best  security  for  that   unlimited  restoration  of 


*  Tmm^  it  laa,  isj;  lyAmbmU^  18;  /tkustmit  277-181,  39a;  ^^mmw 
MSS.  F.  R.  36,/.  13. 
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which  in  the  end  he  obtained  from  the  French. 
Early  in  the  year  there  had  been  some  demonstrations 
in  favour  of  Pio  Nono  on  the  southern  frontier  and  in  the 
Alban  Hills,  but  the  feeling  at  the  back  of  this  movement 
did  not  long  survive  the  arrival  of  Bomba^  who  at  once 
initiated  a  poUtical  proscription  after  his  manner,  and 
made  the  inhabitants  long  for  deUvery  by  the  Republican 
armies.^ 
/  To  keep  these  invaders  in  check,  Mazzini  consented 

f '  that  Garibaldi  should  cross  the  Campagna,  at  the  head  of 
%  small  force  ^idiich,  in  its  numbers  and  in  the  half-civilian 
character  and  training  of  the  men  who  composed  it,  some- 
what resembled  the  citizen  armies  which  the  earliest  Roman 
Consuls  had  led  over  the  same  ground  to  battle  with  the 
Latin  League.  Not  more  than  2,300  troops  *  could  safely 
be  spared  while  Oudinot's  attitude  was  still  doubtful,  and 

I  they  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  volunteer  regiments 

/  — Garibaldi's  own  Legion,  the  Students,  the  Gagers,  the 
Emigrants  and  Manara's  Lombard   Bersaglieri — ^together 

i  with  a  few  dragoons.  Since  it  was  impossible  for  Garibaldi 
to  make  a  frontal  attack  on  the  Alban  HiUs,  guarded  by  an 
army  four  times  as  numerous  as  his  own,  he  determined 
to  tibreaten  the  right  flank  of  the  Neapolitans  and  keep  it 
sufficiently  engaged  to  prevent  them  from  advancing  on 
Rome.  His  object,  therefore,  was  to  move  on  Palestrina,  a 
suitable  base  for  such  a  campaign. 

As  a  master  of  guerilla  war,  where  the  chief  art  is  the 
concealment  of  movements  and  the  deception  of  the  enemy, 
he  made  it  a  custom  frequently  to  march  at  night,  and 
to  go  first  in  some  direction  other  than  that  of  the  real 
point  of  attack ;  hence,  though  destined  for  Palestrina,  his 
column  crossed  the  plain  in  the  direction  of  TivoU  on  the 
night  of  May  4-5,  and  next  day  encamped  in  the  grounds 
of  Hadrian's  villa.    Here,  in  the  most  beautifully  situated 

*  K^^  198,  wbo  visited  Albano  on  April  8 ;  Datutoh^  321 ;  J^kmton^ 
278 ;  Hoff,  passim ;  MS,  Lamta^  on  the  system  of  anests. 

'  Torre^  iL  370  (Doc.  xdL).  This  docament  is  a  better  authority  on  the 
numbeis  than  £?^.  ao.  In  Miragiia^  506,  an  officer  who  was  on  the  expe- 
dition says  2,500. 
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of  aU  the  ruins  of  Imperial  Rome,  l3mig  amid  its  groves 
of  orange  and  fig»^  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert  Campagna, 
but  close  beneath  the  olive-dad  base  of  the  steep  Sabine 
Mountains,  and  only  some  two  miles 

From  the  green  steeps  where  Anio  leaps 
In  floods  of  snow-white  foam, 

the  Lombard  Bersaglieri  had  their  first  opportunity  of 
observing  the  conduct  in  the  field  of  their  strange  General, 
who  soon  brought  them  to  love  him,  against  all  their  pre- 
judices, and  almost  against  their  judgment.  '  I  am  going 
with  Garibaldi,*  Manara  had  written  on  May  4 ;  ^  he  is  a 
devil,  a  panther.*  His  men  are  '  a  troop  of  brigands,*  and 
'  I  am  going  to  support  their  mad  onrush  with  my  disci- 
plined, proud,  silent,  gentlemanly  regiment.' '  Exactly  a 
month  later  Manara  became  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  this  *  devil 
and  panther,*  whom  he  had  so  quickly  learnt  to  love. 

Emilio  Dandolo  has  also  recorded,  in  a  vivid  and  im- 
partial sketch,  the  first  impression  made  by  the  Garibaldians 
on  the  Lombard  BersagUeri  : 

*  We  encamped  on  the  magnificent  site  of  the  villa  of  Hadrian, 
and  the  numerous  fires  which  glistened  among  the  ruins,  and 
lighted  up  their  subterraneous  caverns,  produced  a  strange  and 
picturesque  effect.  The  singular  aspect  of  the  camp  seemed 
in  unison  with  the  wOdness  of  the  scene.  Garibaldi  and  his 
staff  were  dressed  in  scarlet  blouses,  with  hats  of  every  possible 
form,  without  distinctions  of  any  kind,  or  any  pretension  to 
military  ornament.  They  rode  on  American  saddles,  and 
seemed  to  pride  themselves  on  their  contempt  for  all  the  observ- 
ances most  strictly  enjoined  on  r^fular  troops.  Followed  by 
their  orderlies  (almost  all  of  whom  had  come  from  America) 
they  might  be  seen  hurrying  to  and  fro,  now  dispersing,  then 
again  collecting,  active,  rapid,  and  indefatigable  in  their  move- 
ments.  When  the  troop  halted  to  encamp,  or  to  take  some 
repose,  while  the  soldiers  piled  their  arms,  we  used  to  be  sur- 
prised to  see  officers,  the  General  himself  included,  leap  down 
from  their  horses,  and  attend  to  the  wants  of  their  own  steeds. 
When  these  operations  were  concluded,  they  opened  their 
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saddles^  which  were  made  so  as  to  be  unroUed,  and  to  form  a 
small  kind  of  tent,  and  their  personal  arrangements  were  then 
completed.  If  they  failed  in  procoring  provisions  from  the 
neighbouring  villages,  three  or  four  coloneb  and  majors  threw 
themselves  on  the  bare  backs  of  their  horses,  and,  armed  with 
long  lassoes,  set  off  at  full  speed  through  the  Campagna  in 
search  of  sheep  or  oxen ;  when  they  had  collected  a  sufficient 
quantity  they  returned,  driving  their  ill-gotten  flocks  before 
tiiem ; '  a  certain  portion  was  divided  among  each  company, 
and  then  all,  indiscriminately — officers  and  men — fell  to,  killing, 
cutting  up,  and  roasting  at  enormous  fires  quarters  of  oxen, 
besides  kids  and  young  pigs,  to  say  nothing  of  booty  of  a  smaller 
sort,  such  as  poultry  and  geese. 

'  Garibaldi  in  the  meanwhile,  if  the  encampment  was  far 
from  the  scene  of  danger,  lay  stretched  out  under  his  tent.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  enemy  were  at  hand,  he  remained  con- 
stantly on  horseback,  giving  orders  and  visiting  the  outposts ; 
often,  disguised  as  a  peasant,  he  risked  his  own  safety  in  daring 
reconnaissances,  but  most  frequently,  seated  on  some  command- 
ing elevation,  he  passed  whole  hours  examining  the  environs 
with  the  aid  of  a  telescope.  When  the  General's  trumpet  gave 
the  signal  to  prepare  for  departure,  the  lassoes  served  to  catch 
the  horses  which  had  been  left  to  graze  at  liberty  in  the  meadows. 
The  order  of  march  was  always  arranged  on  the  preceding  day, 
and  the  corps  set  out  without  any  one  ever  knowing  where  they 
might  arrive  the  day  after.  Owing  to  this  patriarchal  simplicity — 
pushed,  perhaps,  somewhat  too  far — Garibaldi  appeared  more 
like  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  than  a  General ;  but  at  the 
approach  of  danger,  and  in  the  heat  of  combat,  his  presence  of 
mind  and  courage  were  admirable ;  and  then  by  the  astonishing 
rapidity  of  his  movements  he  made  up,  in  a  great  measure,  for 
his  deficiency  in  those  qualities  which  are  generally  supposed 
to  be  absolutely  essential  in  a  good  General.'  * 

A  little  incident  of  one  of  the  first  days  of  this  campaign, 
narrated  by  one  of  the  Students*  battalion,  is  characteristic 
of  Garibaldi's  relations  to  his  young  men.  Some  of  the 
Students  had  turned  into  a  house  to  get  wine.    Garibaldi 

'  Garibaldi  admits  that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  commandeering  the  cattle  ol 
the  Cardinals'  great  estates  in  the  region  of  Zagarolo.     {Mem.  231.) 
'  Damigla,  204-206. 
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rode  up  to  them  :  *  What  I  *  he  said,  *  you  are  only  a  few 
hours  out  of  the  town,  and  akeady  you  must  call  for  wine  ? 
I  lived  five  years  on  flesh  and  water  '-—on  the  plateaus  of 
Rio  Grande  and  Uruguay.  When  they  answered  with  shouts 
of  *  Ewiva  I  Garibaldi !  *  he  stopped  them  at  once.  *  Silence ! 
it  is  no  time  for  cheers.  When  we  have  defeated  the  enemy, 
then  we  will  cheer.*  ^ 

Inseparable  from  the  General  rode  the  splendid  negro 
Aguyar,  his  friend  and  bodyguard,  who  had  followed  the 
Chief  he  adored  across  the  Atlantic.  The  black  giant,  with 
the  lasso  of  the  Pampas  hanging  from  his  saddle,  himself 
wrapped  in  a  dark-blue  poncho^  and  mounted  on  a  jet-black 
charger,  contrasted  picturesquely  with  Garibaldi  and  his 
golden  hair,  white  poncho  and  white  horse.  The  one  was 
seldom  seen  without  the  other.* 

From  Hadrian's  villa  the  march  was  diverted  to  the 
south,  towards  the  great  road  that  leads  from  Rome  to 
Naples  by  the  valley  of  the  Liris.  On  May  7,  Garibaldi  took 
up  his  quarters  in  Palestrina,  that  hangs  amid  the  ruins  of 
its  antique  grandeur  on  the  edge  of  the  Sabine  Hills — a 
suitable  base  for  annosring  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy 
among  the  Alban  Hills  opposite.  During  the  next  two  days 
various  bodies  of  thirty  to  sixty  men  each  were  sent  out  from 
Palestrina,  to  scour  the  undulating  plain  and  the  wooded 
mountains  between  Valmontone  and  Frascati.  In  this 
guerilla  warfare  the  irr^[ular  troops  displayed  a  vigour,  craft, 
and  courage,  in  which  they  were  by  no  means  inferior  to 
the  Lombards.  One  of  these  small  bodies,  with  whom  rode 
the  indefatigable  Ugo  Bassi  in  his  red  shirt,  had  a  severe 
engagement,  near  Monte  Porzio,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
Ne^)olitans,  under  General  Winspeare,  who  were  advancing 
on  Palestrina ;  the  handful  of  Garibaldians  were  driven  off 
the  ground,  but  the  enemy  had  had  such  a  taste  of  them 

I  Ilpm4m  MSS.  Bait.  Univ. 

*  Zmv.,  u.  19a,  216-12S ;  Vartnttf^  353 ;  Koehnan^  11.  7a.  Hts  parents 
were  freed  negro  sIavcs,  uid  be  had  been  a  horsebreaker  before  he  was  a 
soldier. 
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that  they  fell  back  on  Frascati.^  On  another  of  these 
encounters,  Ugo  Bassi  rode  up  to  the  enemy,  and,  under  a 
shower  of  bullets,  addressed  them  on  the  wickedness  of 
fighting  against  their  country.' 

Meanwhile  another  and  laiger  force  of  Neapolitans,  under 
General  Lanza,  were  marching  from  Albanoby  way  of  Velletri 
and  Valmontone,  with  orders  to  drive  away  the  *  bandit,' 
who  had  become  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  royal  army, 
delaying  the  advance  on  Rome,  and  striking  terror  by  his 
mere  name  into  the  superstitious  and  timid  southerners, 
dragged  from  their  homes  to  fight  in  a  cause  which  was  not 
theirs.  Lanza  had  special  orders  to  force  Garibaldi  to 
retreat  towards  Rome,  and  by  no  means  towards  Naples.' 
At  Valmontone  he  found  a  Republican  population  and 
municipality,  planting  *  trees  of  liberty '  and  fraternising 
with  the  Garibaldian  scouts.  Having  cut  down  the  trees 
and  made  the  requisite  number  of  arrests,  according  to 
orders,  Lanza,  about  noonday  on  May  9,  advanced  on 
Palestrina  in  two  columns,  entrusting  that  on  the  right  to 
Colonel  Novi,  and  himself  taking  chaige  of  the  left.  The 
approach  of  a  superior  force  of  such  an  enemy  caused  no 
alarm  among  the  staff-officers,  who  climbed  with  their  Chief 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain  behind  Palestrina,  and  from  the 
old  fortress  of  PtcenesU  (Castel  San  Pietro)  so  famous  in 
the  wars  of  Sulla,  watched  the  columns  winding  towards 
them  by  two  parallel  roads  about  a  mile  apart.^ 

Approaching  by  this  double  route,  the  Neapolitans 
in  the  plain  below  threatened  the  lowest  side  of  the  ancient 
walls  of  Palestrina  at  two  points  at  once — at  the  Valmontone 
Gate  to  the  south-east,  and  also  at  the  Roman  Gate  to  the 
south-west.    The  Garibaldians,  however,  did  not  wait  to  be 

'  Loev.  i.  175,  176 ;  DandoU^  209,  210 ;  Roman  AfSS,  Batt.  Univ. 
Afiragtia^  306 ;  lyAmbroxio^  25,  26  ;  Lama  MS. 

*  Raman  MSS.^  R,  R.  6,/  2. 

*  Lanaa  MS, ;  I^Amdrosic,  25. 

*  The  road  on  the  left,  followed  by  Lana  (Via  Coosolare),  was  a  mere  trade, 
now  mostly  disappeared.  Novi  went  by  the  main  road.  Lansa  MS,  ;  Hi^,  35  ; 
I>ttnd»lOt\  210 ;  Loev.  i.  177.  Lanza  reported  his  whole  army  as  3,000,  bat  it 
was,  and  is  usually,  placed  at  5,000.  In  either  case,  it  was  larger  than  Garibaldi's 
2,300. 
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attacked,  but,  rushing  down  the  steep  cobbled  streets  of 
the  hill-town,  sallied  out  to  give  battle  under  the  walls. 
They  had  the  advantage  of  the  hill ;  and  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
where  his  chief  superiority  lay,  could  not  charge  with 
effect  because  the  ground  vras  so  much  enclosed.  Manara, 
in  command  of  Garibaldi's  left  wing,  took  up  his  station 
at  the  beautiful  Valmontone  Gate,  and  sent  down  about 
150  of  his  Lombards,  supported  by  some  of  the  Legion,  to 
meet  Novi's  men  as  they  advanced  across  the  ravines  and 
up  through  the  vineyards,  hedges,  and  ruins  of  the  broken 
ground  below  the  town.  The  Neapolitans  fled,  almost  at 
once,  in  disgraceful  rout,  and  the  fear  of  the  *  round  hats ' 
(cafpdU  Umdi\^  as  they  called  the  Bersaglieri,  vras  deeply 
impressed  on  them  by  this  engagement. 

On  Garibaldi's  right  wing,  where  the  main  attack  of 
the  Neapolitans  was  delivered  under  General  Lanza  him- 
self, the  fighting  was  more  severe,  and  some  houses  not  far 
below  the  Roman  Gate  were  occupied  by  the  enemy,  who  had 
to  be  dislodged  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  Legionaries, 
aided  by  another  company  of  Bersaglieri,  who  had  been 
sent  up  after  the  success  on  the  other  wing  was  assured, 
drove  back  the  infantry,  repulsed  a  charge  of  horse  on  the 
road,  attacked  the  houses,  burst  in  the  windows  and  doors 
while  the  enemy's  fire  singed  the  hair  on  their  heads,  and 
captured  the  garrisons.  In  this  operation  '  the  fiery  Bixio ' 
of  Genoa,  in  after  years  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
Thousand  who  delivered  Sicily,  again  attracted  notice  by 
the  same  impetuous  daring  as  he  had  shown  on  April  30 ; 
and  the  good  Swiss  Hoffstetter,  who  had  for  several  nights 
past  been  feeling  duly  sentimental  about  the  nightingales 
and  ruins  of  Italy,  and  taking  notes  of  what  he  saw  with  a 
view  to  becoming  the  Xenophon  of  the  Republican  army, 
here  put  in  the  first  of  many  hearty  blows  on  behalf  of  the 
cause.' 


47  ;  *  capelli '  is  dearly  a  misprint  of  '  ctppeUi.'    In  the  Italian 
edition  it  ia  *  cappdli.' 

■  Btf,  34^57 ;  DamdoUt  aio^ia ;  Uiv.  L  177, 178  ;  Vtceki^  ii.  904 ;  Bixio^ 
S3>S9;  ITAmbrosUt  35-28;  Rowtam  MSS.  Bmti.  iMh\;  Miragiia^  y:6,  yyj 
(Legionary  oflker's  narrative),  p.  186  (pictore  of  the  battle). 
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The  whole  battle  was  over  in  about  three  hours,  and 
the  enemy,  in  full  flight,  cast  away  their  muskets  as  they 
ran.^  The  right  wing  of  their  army,  under  G>Ionel  Novi, 
abandoned  not  only  Valmontone,  but  Velletri,  and  did 
not  stop  till  it  had  reached  Genzano,  where  it  was  near 
enough  to  B(miba*s  headquarters  on  the  Alban  lake  to 
feel  in  safety;  while  the  left  wing,  under  General  Lanza, 
beat  what  he  considered  a  dignified  retreat  to  Colonna, 
and  thence  the  next  day  to  Frascati.'  When  a  score  of 
prisoners  were  brought  into  Garibaldi's  presence,  trembling, 
and  with  clasped  hands  begging  their  lives  from  the  ogre 
of  whom  their  priests  had  told  them  such  terrible  tales, 
their  knapsacks  and  clothes  were  found  to  be  crammed  with 
relics,  amulets,  and  pictures  of  Saints,  although  they  had 
so  little  of  the  spirit  of  crusaders  that  they  cried  out  in 
their  dialect  '  Mannaggia  Pio  Nono '  ('  A  plague  take  Pio 
Nono').'  Such  was  Garibaldi's  first  experience  of  the 
Neapolitan  troops.  He  was  so  deeply  impressed  by  their 
incapacity  that  the  recollection  of  Palestrina  must  have 
weighed  in  his  mind  eleven  years  later,  when  he  came  to 
his  supreme  decision  to  risk  his  country's  fortunes,  his  own 
and  his  friends'  lives,  on  the  hazard  of  landing  with  a 
thousand  red-shirts  in  the  champs  clos  of  the  island  of 
Sicily,  occupied  by  24,000  Neapolitan  regulars/ 

The  victors  remained  another  night  and  the  whole  of 
the  next  day  at  Palestrina,  where  the  citizens,  who  had 
helped  to  barricade  the  streets  against  emeigencies,  now 
illuminated  their  little  town  in  honour  of  the  battle 
won.^  They  also  took  part  in  a  scene  of  less  innocent 
hilarity.  The  monks  of  the  convent  where  Manara's 
Lombards  were  stationed,  had  locked  them  out  on  their 
first   arrival,    and  had    afterwards  made  their  quarters 

>  MiragHa^  yyi.  '  Lama  MS. 

*  DoHdolo^  212,  213 ;  TWtv,  u.  126 ;  Veukiy  iL  204. 

*  The  privates  of  Neapolitan  anny  fought  better  m  i860  than  in  1849  \  hut  their 
leaders  behaved  in  a  more  incompetent  and  cowardly  manner  in  Sidly  than  at 
Palestrina  and  VeUetri. 

*  Hof.  39,  48 ;  Loev.  L  177,  178 ;  Spada  (iii.  471)  b  ignorant  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  this  battle,  though  00  most  subjects  he  is  well  informed. 
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as  uncomfortable  as  possible;  but  there  had  as  yet  been 
no  reprisals.  Unfortunately,  however,  when  the  victors 
returned  after  the  battle,  and  found  the  doors  again  locked 
and  the  monks  gone,  the  provocation  was  too  much  for 
the  immaculate  Bersaglieri,  who  got  out  of  hand  in  the 
empty  convent.  Church,  cellar,  and  library  were  saved,  but 
the  ordinary  rooms  were  sacked ;  and  Manara's  men  made 
merry,  lighting  the  tapers  and  stalking  about  in  the  monks* 
clothes.^ 

The  Palestrina  expedition  had  succeeded  in  its  object  | 
of  preventing  the  further  advance  of  King  Ferdinand 
against  the  capital.^  Garibaldi,  recalled  in  haste  by  the 
Triumvirate,  in  view  of  Oudinot's  doubtful  attitude,  made  J^ 
another  of  his  famous  marches  on  the  night  of  May  lo-ii, 
taking  his  vrounded  with  him,  skilfully  avoiding  contact 
with  the  Neapolitans,  and  reaching  Rome  in  the  morning, 
his  men  suffering  horribly  from  thirst  and  exhaustion. 
But  their  return,  though  anxiously  awaited,  was  rendered 
unnecessary  by  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  attitude  of 
the  French.  On  May  15,  De  Lesseps  arrived  on  a  friendly 
mission  from  Pans,  and  on  May  17  asuspension  of  hostiUties 
was  agreed  upon,  to  give  the  French  Envoy  time  to  come 
to  an  accommodation  with  the  Triumvirate  and  Assembly  of 
Rome. 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  ostensible  object.  But  the 
real  motive  of  the  French  Government  in  the  matter  of  the 
armistice,  and  of  the  whole  mission  of  De  Lesseps,^  was  to 
gain  time :  first,  until  reinforcements  could  be  sent  out  to 
Oudinot ;  and,  secondly,  until  the  CathoUc  party  in  France, 
at  present  sorely  beset  by  the  Republicans  in  the  Assembly, 
could  obtain  a  majority  for  reaction  at  the  elections 
which  were  due  to  take  place  within  a  few  weeks.  The 
French  Ministers  neither  expected  nor  desired  the  negotia- 
tions to  succeed.    On  May  8,  the  very  day  on  which  the 

'  Dandoh^  3o8,  209,  214.  <  Loev.  i.  178. 

*  For  which  see  Masaini^  sub  loc,  ;  De  Lesseps^  passim^  for  documents;  and 
J§kHSto9ty  282-^90,  for  the  best  analysis. 
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Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  charged  De  Lesseps  with  his 
mission,^  the  President  wrote  to  Oudinot :  '  Our  military 
honour  is  at  stake,  I  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  compromised. 
You  may  rely  on  being  reinforced  * ' ;  and  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  sent  out  the  great  Engineer  General  VaiUant, 
with  orders  to  take  Rome,  and  powers  to  supersede  the  less 
capable  Oudinot  if  it  should  prove  necessary.'  Louis 
Napoleon,  personally  a  friend  to  Italian  freedom,  on  behalf 
of  which  he  had  taken  part  in  the  Carbonaro  movement  of 
1831,  had  not  been  so  active  as  his  Clerical  Ministers  in 
the  first  sending  of  the  expedition ;  but  now  that  the  honour 
of  the  army  had  been  tarnished  by  April  30,  his  whole 
future  as  military  dictator  was  jeopardised  until  that  blot 
should  be  wiped  out.  It  was  necessary  not  only  to  con- 
ceal from  the  Romans  and  from  the  French  Liberals  the 
vengeance  intended,  but  to  conceal  from  the  French  nation 
the  real  nature  of  the  defeat  suffered,  until  it  had  been 
avenged.  For  this  part  of  the  game,  Oudinot  was  emi- 
nently suited.  His  despatch,  read  to  the  French  Assembly 
amid  '  murmurs  from  the  Left,'  described  the  firing  under 
the  walls  of  the  Vatican  as  a  ^  reconnaissance,*  omitted  to 
mention  the  battle  outside  the  gates  in  which  Garibaldi 
had  driven  the  French  off  the  field,  and  smnmed  up  with 
the  declaration  that  '  this  affair  of  April  30  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  in  which  the  French  troops  have  taken  part 
since  our  great  wars.*  * 

But  it  was  even  more  important  to  conceal  present 
intentions  than  past  defeats.  To  make  deceit  effective 
it  is  best  to  employ  honest  instruments ;  and  such  was  De 
Lesseps,  who  took  his  part  in  the  comedy  au  grand  s&ieux. 
Coming  to  Rome  full  of  zeal  to  bring  about  an  accommoda- 
tion, he  was  soon  under  the  spell  of  Mazzini,  and,  we  may 
add,  under  the  spell  of  the  kind-hearted  populace  of  Rome, 

*  D€  Lisseps^  15. 

*  Printed  in  Moniteuroi  May  xo,  p.  1734;  Va^Ulant^  174,  dates  the  letter 
May  5  ;  bat  Ollimer^  u.  122,  and  Bittard  des  Portcs^  1 19,  support  the  date  given  by 
Manitiur  {viz.  May  8). 

'  Biitarddcs  B>rUs^  146  *  MatUUmr  for  1849,  p.  l7Sa 
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who  throughout  May  treated  him  and  all  his  countr3nnen 
within  their  gates  with  friendliness,  and  even  with  enthu- 
siasm. He  was  man  enough  to  feel  the  intellectual  and , 
moral  superiority  of  Mazzini,  who  soon  lured  him  to  make 
concessions  larger  than  his  powers  warranted — far  larger 
than  the  managers  of  the  comedy  had  intended. 

The  young  Envoy  found  the  ideals  of  Republicanism 
realised  in  all  their  impressive  simplicity  by  the  chief  of 
the  Triumvirs. 

'  Lodged  in  the  Quirinal,  Mazzini  hunted  for  a  room  ''small 
enough  to  feel  at  home  in."  Here  he  sat  unguarded  and  serene, 
"  sadly  ASopv^opoi  (sic)  for  a  rvpawoc  "  wrote  Qough  (for  it  was  a 
country  where  political  assassination  was  a  tradition  on  both  sides), 
as  accessible  to  working  men  and  women  as  to  his  own  officials, 
with  the  same  smile  and  warm  hand-shake  for  all ;  dining  for 
two  francs  at  a  cheap  restaurant  ...  his  only  luxury  the  flowers 
that  an  unknown  hand  sent  every  day,  his  one  relaxation  to  sing 
to  his  guitar,  when  left  alone  at  night.  The  Triumvir's  slender 
stipend  of  32/.  a  month  he  spent  entirely  on  others.'  ^ 

De  Lesseps  was  touched  by  what  he  saw  of  Mazzini 
and  of  Rome,  and  declared  that  the  RepubUcan  leaders 
were  misunderstood  at  Paris.  After  one  quarrel,  when  the 
fiery  Frenchman  broke  out  in  disgust  at  Roman  uiu'eason* 
ableness,  and  abused  Mazzini  in  violent  terms,  the  negotia* 
tions  were  resumed  and  proceeded  rapidly  towards  an 
acconunodation.' 

Meanwhile  what  was  the  attitude  of  the  people,  as 
distinct  from  the  small  body  of  convinced  RepubUcans 
who  led  them  ?  It  was  summed  up  as  follows  by  the 
acute  and  impartial  Captain  of  H.M.S.  Bulldog,  who  Mrrote, 
on  May  12,  after  his  visit  to  Rome  : 

'The  general  feeling  among  the  Roman  people  appears  to 
be  in  favour  of  making  terms  with  the  French,  as  they  show  no 
objection  to  the  return  of  the  Pope,  but  great  repugnance  to  an 
ecclesiastical  government.  The  leaders  keep  up  their  deter- 
mination to  resist  .  .  .  assuring  the  people  that  the  return 

■  Auy'/  Maaumi,  133  \  CldtigkU  P.R.  154.       *  Farim,  hr.  104,  ISO,  lai. 

L  a 
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of  the  Pope  can  only  take  place  with  the  old  system  of  a  spiritual 
administration.'  ^ 

^  This  would,  perhaps,  be  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  main 
current  of  opinion,  if  it  were  added  that  what  the  leaders 

/  said  was  quite  true,  and  that  the  people  beUeved  them. 

'  All  knew  that  the  return  of  the  Pope  would  only  take  place 
if  clerical  rule  were  restored,  because  he  would  consent 
to  come  back  on  no  other  terms.  Whatever  the  French 
might  wish,  they  had  in  fact  no  alternative  between  leaving 
the  Republic  alone,  or  restoring  the  hated  rule  of  priests ; 
and  the  fixed  determination  of  Pio  Nono  to  recover  the 
powers  of  Gregory  XVI.  would  have  rendered  the  mission 
of  De  Lesseps  futile  if  it  had  ever  been  serious.  It  was 
absurd  for  the  French  to  pretend  to  negotiate  on  behalf 
of  a  sovereign  who  refused  to  treat. 

Captain  Key,  who  passed  freely  between  Rome  and 
Civitavecchia,  wrote  again  a  few  days  later  of  the  state 
of  things  round  the  French  camp  : 

*  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  conduct  of  the  French 
soldiers  towards  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Every  article 
of  food  is  strictly  paid  for,  and  their  behaviour  has  engendered 
a  very  kindly  feeling  for  them  in  the  people  with  whom  they 
have  had  intercourse.' ' 

The  absence  of  complaints  by  ItaUan  writers  against  the 
French  soldiery  fully  confirms  this  testimonial.  But  the 
French  could  not,  by  any  amount  of  good  behaviour,  induce 
the  inhabitants  to  give  them  any  political  encouragement 
or  military  assistance,  and  they  were  grievously  disappointed 

^  at  the  absence  of  any  sign  of  Papal  partisans  in  the  country 
which  they  had  come  to  '  deUver '  from  the  Republican 
t}n:anny ;  even  the  few  peasants,  who  came  into  their  camps 

'  to  sell  them  food,  were  gloomily  silent  on  politics.' 

The  Republican  Government,  having  successfully  put 
down  terrorism  in  the  provinces,  was  faced  in  May  by  an 

>  A"<r>  199*     See  also  BnU/i^  7S,  79.  *  AV^i  201  • 

"  Journal  ^6*,  p.  8.    A  very  explicit  statement 
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outbreak  of  the  Jacobin  elements  among  its  extreme  sup- 
porters in  the  City  of  Rome  itself,  and  this  also  it  speedily 
overcame.  On  May  20  the  mob  raided  two  churches, 
dragged  out  the  confessionals,  s}mibols  in  the  Pope's 
dominions  not  only  of  religion  but  of  politics  and  police, 
and  piled  them  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  for  a  bonfire. 
Mazzini  gravely  remonstrated,  and  the  objects  were  restored 
to  their  proper  places.^ 

A  more  serious  afiair  was  the  attempt  of  a  few  wicked 
men  to  introduce  the  indiscriminate  massacre  of  pziestSr 
Callimaco  Zambianchi,'  a  native  of  Forli  in  the  Romagna, 
had  been  an  exile  from  the  Papal  States  between  1832  and 
1846,  and  while  resident  at  Paris  had  picked  up  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  original  Terror  from  the  small  group  of  men 
who  still  cherished  the  memory  of  Robespierre  and  Marat, 
and  who  taught  him  that  no  Republic  was  worth  the  name 
without  its  *  September.'  Attracted  back  to  Italy  by  the 
amnesty  of  the  new  Pope,  he  fought  in  the  Lombard 
campaign,  and  having  taken  part  in  the  reign  of  terror  at 
Bologna,  in  August  1848,  had  been  further  embittered  by 
a  fresh  imprisonment  in  the  following  month.'  After 
Rossi's  murder  he  was  liberated,  and,  shortly  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  Republic,  he  had  very  wrongly 
been  made  commander  of  the  regiment  of  Gagers,  in 
which  capacity  he  arrested  and  sent  to  Rome  out  of  the 
provinces  certain  persons  whom  he  accused  of  treason. 
When  he  heard,  to  his  great  indignation,  that  the  Trium- 
virate had  at  once  set  them  free,  he  vowed  that  in  the 
future  he  would  himself  be  judge  and  hangman  ;i  being 
called  back  to  Rome,  and  posted  with  his  men  on  Monte 
Mario  during  the  battle  of  April  30,  he  there  and  then 
caused  his  men  to  shoot  a  Dominican,  whom  he  happened 
to  meet  on  the  road.  During  the  same  week,  in  the  little 
church  and  convent  of  San  Calisto,  hidden  away  among  the 

»  spado,  iii.  SSS-SS^. 

*  Thb  Callimaco  Zambiancbi  must  not  be  confused  with  Antonio  Zambianchi, 
an  honourable  politician  and  servant  of  the  Repablic. 

*  At  Civita  Castellana.     {Roman  AfSS.  R  R.  7,  f.  3.) 
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time-honoured  slums  of  Trastevere,  he  and  his  men  killed 
six  persons  in  holy  orders,  whom  he  declared  to  have  been 
preaching  sedition  and  conspiring  against  the  Republic. 
The  Government  stopped  the  massacre  and  did  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  prevent  another  outbreak  of  terrorism. 
Its  efforts  of  prevention  were  successful,  but  unfortunately 
the  crimes  already  conunitted  remained  in  this  case  im- 
punished,  partly  because  the  preoccupations  of  the  siege  of 
/kome  in  June  delayed  Zambianchi's  trial  till  the  Republic 
'  had  fallen,  and  partly,  perhaps,  because  the  Gagers,  who 
were  a  ruffianly  crew,  seemed  inclined  to  protect  their  leader. 
So  the  chief  criminal  escaped,  and  two  years  later  was  turned 
away  from  the  door  of  a  poor  London  house  at  which  he  had 
the  audacity  to  knock,  by  the  indignant  lodger,  the  ex- 
Triumvir  Saffi.  It  is  painful  to  relate  that  Garibaldi  allowed 
Zambianchi  to  follow  him  in  the  retreat  from  Rome,  and  ten 
years  later  to  don  the  red  shirt.  The  Papal  Government 
in  January  1854  justly  executed  three  of  his  accomplices ; 
the  scoundrels  died  game,  refusing  the  offices  of  religion  and 
crying,  *  Viva  I'ltalia !  Viva  la  Repubblica ! '  ^ 

The  immunity  of  Zambianchi  is  a  blot  on  the  Roman 
Government.  But  the  contagion  of  violence  was  stayed ; 
and  if  we  consider  the  unprovoked  invasion  of  the  State 
and  the  shooting  down  of  the  citizens  who  defended  it  by 
foreign  troops  in  league  with  the  priests,  the  Triumvirate 
/  deserves  a  good  deal  of  credit,  and  the  Roman  populace  a 
littie,  for  stopping  the  Terror  in  a  country  where  assassina- 
tion was  indigenous.  Arthur  Clough  wrote  on  May  31  to 
Arthur  Stanley : 

'  Whether  Gftribaldi  could  and  should  have  given  more  assistance  to  Govem- 
ment  to  seciue  the  arrest  and  trial  of  Zambianchi  we  have  not  evidence  enongh 
to  decide.  (See  Stffi,^  iii  323  note  and  324,  bottom  of  page. )  If  the  /^iffoiutm  had 
been  put  under  the  direct  command  of  Garibaldi,  as  Amadd  proposed  to  the 
Government  as  early  as  March  1 1,  these  murders  would  certainly  never  have  taken 
place.  (See  Lotv,  ii.  186.)  For  Garibaldi's  hard  but  succ^sfiil  struggle  with 
indiscipline  and  violence  in  his  own  Legion,  see  Loev,  iL  149-189. 

For  the  Zambianchi  incident,  see  Ronum  AfSS,  F,  /?.,  7, 3,  the  most  authentic 
evidence  which  I  have  found.  Torre^  i.  190,  330-333;  5d|^,  iiL  323-325; 
Vecchi,  ii.  27$,  276;  Fartmi^  iL  333,  334;  iv.  153,  154;  Spada^  iiL  416 ; 
Cochrane,  116,  117;  TivarwU^  Aust,  ii.  403  ;  Gtiersoni^  iL  50;  BeL  17,  75, 
112,  157. 
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*  Priests,  by  the  way,  walk  about  in  great  comfort— arm  in 
arm  with  a  soldier,  perhaps ;  in  caf <s  and  legnos  and  all  proiane 
places  they  are  seen  circulating  as  freely  at  least  as  government 
paper.  Confession  is  still  administered  openly  with  long  sticks 
in  St.  Peter's  and  the  Apostle's  toe  multitudinously  kissed. 
The  Bambino  also  drives  about  to  see  the  sick  in  infinite  state, 
and  is  knelt  and  capped  to  universally.^  Wandering  about  alone, 
and  with  the  map,  I  have  been  twice  haUed  by  civicas  (National 
Guard)  as  a  spiime,  but  after  some  prattle  affectionately  dis- 
missed.' 

And  again  on  June  21,  in  the  final  agony  of  the  siege, 
ten  days  before  the  fall  of  Rome,  when,  if  ever,  anarchy 
might  have  been  expected  to  lift  its  head,  he  writes  to  Francis 
Turner  Palgrave : 

'  Assure  yourself  that  there  is  nothing  to  deserve  the  name 
of  "  Terror."  .  .  .  Since  May  4  the  worst  thing  I  have  witnessed 
has  been  a  paper  in  manuscript  put  up  in  two  places  in  the 
Corso,  pointing  out  seven  or  eight  men  for  popular  resentment. 
This  had  been  done  by  night ;  before  the  next  evening  a  pro- 
clamation  was  posted  in  all  the  streets,  from  (I  am  sure)  Mazzini's 
pen,  severely  and  scornfully  castigating  such  proceedings.  A 
young  Frenchman  in  a  caf^,  hearing  his  country  abused,  struck 
an  Italian ;  he  was  of  course  surrounded,  but  escaped  by  the 
interference  of  the  National  Guard  and  of  the  British  Consul. 
The  soldiers,  so  far  as  I  see,  are  extremely  well  behaved— far 
more  seemly  than  our  regulars ;  they  are  about,  of  course,  in 
the  streets  and  caffe,  but  make  no  disorder.'  * 

Garibaldi  had  for  some  time  past  noticed  that  the  red 
shirt  worn  by  himself  and  his  staff  officers  had  attained 
popularity  as  the  symbol  of  the  whole  Legion  and  of  the 
political  ideas  which  it  embodied.  Fully  sharing,  in  his  I 
emotional  nature,  that  craving  for  symbolism  which  is  at 
the  root  of  so  much  in  Italian  religion  and  custom,  he 
realised  the  advantages  which  might  accrue  from  the  red 
shirt  as  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  revolutionary 


*  AWAiMM,  i.  258,  describes  soch  a  scene  in  dcUiL 

*  Cte/A,  P.  Jf.  153,  157.    Sec  alio  /.  Z.  iV.  July  14,  1849,  p.  15,  «oitr 
oone^KMiacnL ' 
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brotherhood  of  Italians,  and,  be  it  allowed,  as  the  bond 
of  the  fellowship  of  Giuseppe  Garibaldi.  On  his  return  from 
Palestrina,  having  wisely  determined  that  no  part  in  the 
democratic  cult  which  he  was  founding  should  be  denied 
to  the  laity,  he  ordered  the  manufacture  of  a  red  woollen 
blouse  for  every  private  in  the  regiment.^  The  order  was 
taken  in  hand,  but  the  uniforms  were  not  ready  till  near  the 
end  of  June. 

In  making  this  change  Garibaldi  did  even  better, 
perhaps,  than  he  expected.  For  it  turned  out  that  in  the 
eamida  rossa  the  Italian  Revolution  found  for  itself  a 
cheap  pageantry,  simple  in  gaudiness,  unmistakable, 
satisf3ang  the  desire  of  youth  to  flaunt  its  principles  in 
some  visible  form.  For  a  few  soldi  the  student  or  the 
workman  could  in  a  minute  transform  himself,  in  appear- 
ance at  least,  into  the  soldier  of  a  redoubtable  force,  the 
semi-official  missionary  of  a  great  cause. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  red  shirt,  which  acted  like  a 
charm,  giving  a  sense  of  brotherhood  with  their  chief 
to  the  little  band  who  so  often  fought  in  it  against  over- 
whelming odds,  far  out-balanced  a  slight  military  dis- 
advantage in  the  colour,  which  did  not  escape  conunent. 
Before  coming  to  Europe  the  Italian  Legion  had  fought  in 
this  attire  through  the  wars  of  Montevideo,  where  small 
bodies  of  troops  moved  over  the  great  open  prairies,  each 
side  straining  its  eyes  so  as  to  be  the  first  to  see  the  enemy. 
Garibaldi,  it  is  said,  found  that  in  those  regions  his  troops 
were  less  easily  detected  in  the  distance  when  clothed  in 
red  than  were  the  enemy  in  their  darker  uniforms.  But  in 
Italy,  where  much  close  fighting  took  place  on   a  back- 

'  L^iv*  ii.  125,  126.  They  were  sometimes  spoken  of  as  *  tunics,'  sometimes 
as  '  shirts,'  sometimesas  '  blouses.'  During  the  early  years  in  Sooth  America,  and 
in  Italy  in  1849,  they  were  shaped  like  a  French  workman's  Uonse,  fidling  over  the 
hips,  as  in  illostrations  £eidng  pp.  117,  118  above.  In  later  years  they  were  often 
tucked  into  the  trousers  like  our  English  *  shirts,'  as  in  the  later  photograph  of 
Garibaldi  in  the  frontispiece.  Sometimes  they  were  more  like  militaiy  tonics 
of  the  regular  army,  with  big  buttons,  etc.  See  some  specimens  pieseryed  in  the 
Afuseo  Civico^  Bologna. 

It  was  in  the  colour,  not  the  shape,  that  the  virtue  lay.  The  one  thing  needful 
in  the  eamida  rossa  was  that  it  sboold  be  red. 
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ground  of  white  or  grey  houses  and  vinejrard  walls,  the 
red  shirt  was  easQy  seen  and  o£tered  an  admirable  mark 
to  Neapolitans,  Austiians,  and  French.^ 

Taking  advantage  of  the  improved  relations  with 
France,  and  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  force  under  arms 
in  Rome,  the  Triumvirs  on  the  evening  of  May  16  sent  out^ 
from  ten  to  eleven  thousand '  of  their  best  troops  to  drive 
the  Neapolitans  out  of  the  territory  of  the  Rq>ublic. 
Garibaldi  was  put  as  a  General  of  Division  in  command  of 
part  of  the  army,  but  he  was  asked  to  serve  under  the 
Commander-in-Chief  Roselli,  a  worthy  but  not  very  able 
scddier,  whose  respectability  was  meant  as  a  pledge  to 
Italy  and  Europe  of  the  regular  character  of  the  Roman 
troops  and  of  the  war  in  which  they  were  engaged.  In 
making  this  arrangement  the  Triumvirs  fell  between  two 
stools,  for  neither  were  the  methods  and  machinery  of  a 
regular  force  employed  on  the  campaign,  nor  was  it  con- 
ducted with  the  energy  of  a  guerilla  war.  The  army  moved 
with  the  uncomfortable  and  jerky  motion  of  a  man  with  an 
excitable  dog  in  leash ;  Garibaldi  dashed  about  in  front, 
locating  and  engaging  the  enemy,  and  then  was  forced  to 
wait  till  Roselli  came  sulkily  lumbering  up  with  the  bulk 
of  the  troops.  On  an  expedition  like  this,  such  a  general 
was  about  as  fit  to  be  put  in  command  of  Garibaldi  as 
Parker  was  to  be  put  in  command  of  Nelson ;  indeed,  the 
case  was  much  worse,  for  though  himself  a  modest  man, 
Roselli  was  surrounded  by  a  stafiE  of  regular  officers  who 
urged  him  to  assert  himself,  regarding  the  guerilla  with 
a  professional  jealousy  which  none  of  the  captains  off 
Copenhagen  felt  against  the  victor  of  the  Nile.* 

Roselli,  though  commanding  a  force  nearly  five  times  as 
numerous  as  that  led  by  Garibaldi  a  fortnight  earlier,  also 

*  Ltssana^  4ai ;  Cmdoiim^  N.A,  May  1909,  61  ;  Log9,  ii«  125,  129,  13a 
See  p.  35  above,  note,  Jbr  the  origio  of  the  red  thin. 

'  The  moit  complete  aod  trustworthy  list  of  the  regiments  and  their  munbeti 
IS  in  RpseUiy  SO>  51.  7>f7V,  it.  laS,  is  in  substantial  agreement.  H^,  63,  64t 
is,  thciefiaie,  probably  wrong.    Sec  also  Vteehi^  it  23$. 

'  See  Appendix  E  below. 
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• 

determined  not  to  attack  the  Alban  Hills  in  face,  but  to 
cross  the  Campagna  tofwards  Vahnontone,  and  so  take  the 
Neapolitans  in  flank.  Thie  commissariat  of  the  *  regaiBi  * 
army  was  so  ill  managed  that  the  troops  would  have  starved 
in  crossing  the  Campagna  but  for  the  energy  and  foresight 
of  Garibaldi  in  his  capacity  of  cow-boy,  exercised  at  the 
expense  of  the  Cardinals'  estates ;  ^  and  even  after  the 
desert  plain  had  been  crossed,  the  advance  of  the  main 
body  was  delayed  pending  the  late  arrival  of  the  train  of 
waggons  from  Rome.  But  Garibaldi,  as  soon  as  he  had 
reached  Valmontone,  galloped  out  on  the  morning  of  May  19 
along  the  Velletri  road,  under  the  foot  of  the  wooded 
ridge  of  Algidus  and  Artemisio,  to  see  wbsA  the  enemy  were 
about.  He  found,  as  he  had  expected,  that  they  were  in  full 
retreat  from  the  Alban  Hills,  which  they  had  no  thought  of 
holding  when  their  rear  and  flank  were  threatened  by  a  force 
as  large  as  their  own.  The  only  danger  was  that  they 
would  escape  altogether,  for  they  were  already  arriving  from 
Albano  at  the  low  hill  where  the  ancient  Volsdan  city  of 
Velletri  rises  above  its  vineyards,  when  Garibaldi  and 
his  staff  reined  up  their  horses  on  a  knoll  commanding  a 
near  view  of  their  proceedings.  Garibaldi  determined  to 
take,  on  his  own  responsibility,  the  measures  necessary  for 
cutting  off  Ferdinand's  retreat — ^to  hold  him  engaged 
with  tile  advance  guard,  and  to  send  to  RoseUi  pra}fing 
that  the  arrival  of  the  central  division  might  be  hastened. 
This  involved  a  gross  breach  of  discipline,  since  he  himself 
was  in  command  of  the  central  division,  and  not  of  the 
advance  guard,  to  whom  he  now  issued  orders  for  battle. 
But  it  was  not  likely  that  those  orders,  however  irr^ular, 
would  be  disobeyed,  for  the  officer  rightfully  in  command 
was  Marochetti,  one  of  his  old  comrades  of  America,  only 
too  proud  to  be  superseded  by  the  Chief,  and  the  best  half 
of  the  troops  consisted  of  his  own  Italian  Legion. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  strategy  and  tactics  he  was 
as  indisputably  right  as  from  the  point  of  view  of  dis* 
cipline  he  was  wrong.    The  strategical  situation  showed  a 

■  Mtf.  6a ;  Mtm.  331 ;  ^mpmk  MSS,  F.  R.  23,  69. 
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demoralised  enemy  in  full  retreat,  affording  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  into  the  front  flank  of  his  column  in  such 
a  way  as  to  drive  him  off  the  high  road  away  from  his  base. 
The  tactical  situation  involved  the  abihty  of  2,000  seasoned 
guerilla  troops  to  hold  in  play  a  despised  foe  who  had  fled 
before  them  ten  days  before,  until  the  arrival  of  the  main 
Roman  army,  which  would  certainly  not  be  up  in  time  to 
catch  the  retreating  enemy  unless  he  was  attacked  at  once.^ 
But  whether  the  desire  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  the 
campaign  can  justify  any  man,  even  a  Garibaldi,  in  break- 
ing the  discipline  of  the  camp  is  a  question  on  which  I  have 
no  wish  to  pronounce. 

Finding  a  body  of  troops  close  on  their  flank,  the 
Neapolitans  were  forced  to  turn  aside  and  drive  it  back. 
Garibaldi,  whose  scouting  arrangements  kept  him  far  better 
acquainted  than  any  contemporary  general  of  regulars 
with  the  real  intentions  of  the  enemy,  knew  that  this 
offensive  movement  was  only  designed  to  cover  their 
retreat.  But  until  Roselli  should  arrive,  the  L^onaries, 
posted  about  a  mile  outside  Velletri,  had  before  them  the 
prospect  of  a  stiff  fight  for  an  indefinite  number  of  hours, 
holding  their  own  against  superior  nimibers  of  the  enemy's 
infantry  and  cavalry  in  the  vineyards  and  undulating  ground 
on  either  side  of  the  Valmontone  road.  The  chief  incident 
of  the  battle  occurred  on  the  road  itself.  Masina's  forty 
lancers '  had  gone  down  it,  driving  the  enemy  in  front  of 
them,  until  they  met  the  head  of  a  long  column  of  motmted 
men  before  whom  they  fled  back  at  a  gallop.  The  young 
Bolognese  cavaliers,  though  noted  for  fearless  gallantry, 
were  not  seasoned  veterans ;  their  horses  were  young  and 
untrained,  and  Masina  himself  was  not  among  them  this 
day,  but  was  commanding  the  whole  Legion.'  They  came 
bolting  back  at  a  pace  which  so  aroused  the  indignation 
of  Garibaldi  that,  regardless  of  dynamics,  he  reined  up 
athwart  their  path.  Behind  him  sat  his  friend,  the 
gigantic  negro,  on  his  jet-black  horse.    Like  equestrian 

■  Luv,  L  184  and  note  3  ;  Gabmtit  Ui.  404-407. 

*  RpuiU^  50,  74 1  Rtmmm  MSS»  Rm^i  Cm.  8s,  F.  la  '  Lmp.  L  186. 
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statues  of  Europe  and  Africa  they  sat  immovable.  One 
moment  the  3roung  lancers,  vainly  tugging  at  their  frightened 
steeds,  saw  these  two  loom  in  front ;  the  next,  down  they 
all  went  together  in  a  welter  of  beasts  and  men,  with  Gari- 
baldi at  the  bottom.  The  enem3r's  cavalry,  who  had  some 
spirit,  came  dashing  up,  and  it  might  have  gone  ill  for  Italy, 
had  not  a  handful  of  Legionaries,  fighting  at  a  little  distance 
to  the  right  of  the  road,  come  running  to  save  their  leader. 
The  rescue  party  were  mostly  boys  of  fourteen  and  upwards. 

'  I  believe  (wrote  Garibaldi)  that  my  safety  was  chiefly  due 
to  those  gallant  boys,  since,  with  men  and  horses  passing  over 
my  body,  I  was  so  bruised  that  I  could  not  move.' 

The  Neapolitans,  who  had  pushed  forward  too  rashly  into 
the  heart  of  the  Garibaldian  position,  were  caught  between 
two  fires,^  and  severely  repulsed,  leaving  thirty  prisoners 
on  the  scene  of  the  recent  cascade.  Thus  the  incident  that 
had  begun  in  picturesque  disaster,  led  to  a  general  advance 
of  the  Garibaldian  infantry  through  the  vineyards  and 
down  the  road. 

*  The  charge  of  our  men  on  the  right — ^the  dominant  position, 
and  therefore  the  key  of  the  whole — led  by  Hasina  and  Daverio, 
was  made  with  such  headlong  impetus  that  our  men  almost 
entered  Velletri,  swept  away  among  the  fljnng  enemy.'  * 

So  little,  indeed,  had  Garibaldi  imperilled  the  safety 
of  the  advance  guard,  as  he  was  accused  of  having  done 
on  this  occasion,  that  they  not  merely  maintained  their 
positions  unaided,  but  assumed  the  offensive  and  drove 
the  enemy  up  into  the  town  and  the  Cappuccini  on 
the  neighbouring  height,  before  the  central  division  b^an 
to  appear.'  It  was  well  on  in  the  afternoon  when  the  first 
detachment,  consisting  of  Manara's  Lombards,  came  hurry- 
ing up  with  loud  cheers  for  Garibaldi,  and  found  his  men 

*  Mirqgiia,  20a 

'  Afim.  230,  231  ;  ffcf,  69,  70;  JffiSiUit  74,  75,  147  ;  LazMarint\  221-228 ; 
yeccki,  iL  236  ;  ^ihtecif  S-IO  ;  jyAm^fwio,  4a 

'  L^ev.  I  186,  1S7  ;  I^jtmhvm,  40-44 ;  Xitmeciy  10-13. 
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firing  at  the  town  and  convent,  from  which  strong  positions 
the  enemy  replied  with  effect.^  Roselli  had  been  tardy 
in  sending  forward  the  supports,  and  the  rest  of  them 
arrived  slowly  and  one  by  one  on  the  scene.'  Furious  at 
hearing  of  Garibaldi's  indiscipline  in  beginning  the  battle 
without  his  leave,  and  perhaps  not  better  pleased  that 
the  friar  Ugo  Bassi  should  have  been  emplo3red  to  carry 
messages  between  them,  the  commander-in-diief  rode  up 
in  the  worst  of  tempers  and  positively  refused  to  attack 
that  evening,  nor  would  he,  at  Garibaldi's  suggestion,  fore- 
stall the  enemy's  retreat  by  moving  across  onto  the  road  to 
Terracina.  Roselli's  sta£E  would  not  believe  the  assurances 
of  the  insubordinate  guerilla  Chief  that  Bomba*s  generals 
were  only  thinking  how  to  effect  their  escape,  and  that  their 
men  were  utterly  demoralised.' 

The  Neapolitan  soldiers,  all  except  the  Swiss  regiments, 
had,  in  fact,  again  been  scared  by  the  *  red  devil,'  whom 
they  declared  to  be  bullet-proof ;  the  giant  black  man 
behind  him  was  Beelzebub,  his  father.  In  plaintive 
mutiny  they  cried  out  at  their  King :  *  Tou  are  going  to 
Naples,  and  we  to  the  slaughter.'  ^  Early  in  the  night 
this  poor-spirited  army  with  some  skill  took  advantage 
of  Roselli's  inaction,  and  stole  away  out  of  the  southern 
gate  of  the  town,  leaving  its  wounded  and  prisoners,  and 
fled  down  the  road  that  leads  across  the  Pontine  Marshes 
to  Terracina  and  Naples  by  way  of  the  coast.  Before  the 
grey  hours,  some  reconnoitring  Lombards  climbed  over 
the  gate  into  Velletri,  and,  to  their  surprise,  found  the 
streets  silent  and  empty,  until  the  townspeople  began  to 
come  out  of  their  houses,  and  joyfully  fraternise  with  the 
deUverers.^ 

*  Mamam  MS.  iMUr  tf  May  ao ;  DatuUlo^  218,  219 ;  U^ff.  70,  71 ;  Lotv. 
L  187. 

■  Romam  MSS.  F.  R.  63,  8,  pp.  Its,  113. 

*  Vucki^  vL  237,  238;  Loev.  i.  187;  £/m«  i.  155-158.  That  the  enemy 
had  DO  object  but  to  escape  to  their  frootier  is  confessed  by  lyAmkrtU^  37, 
45,  47 ;  thos  justifying  Garibaldi's  opinion. 

*  Lon.  i.  187  and  note ;  foik  la  Botina^  83.  The  Clerical  writer  Ciamforatd 
^\m\wwi\mmm.  ibe  demonUsation  of  the  Neapolitans. 

*  Damdth^  219.    There  were  also  many  Clericals  and  indtflcrentists  in  the 
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Garibaldi  was  coDvinced  that  Ferdinand's  throne  would 
not  survive  an  invasion  of  his  kingdom,  and  pressed  the 
Tritunvirate  to  allow  the  array  to  advance.  But  Mazrini, 
even  if  he  could  regard  the  French  as  neutralised,  had  still 
to  think  of  the  Austrians,  who  had  just  taken  Bologna 
after  a  gallant  defence  by  its  inhabitants,  and  were  fast 
overrunning  the  Romagna  and  the  Marches.  RoseUi  and 
half  the  army  were  therefore  recalled  from  Velletri,  bat 
Garibaldi  was  allowed  to  proceed  with  his  own  L^on,  the 
Lombards,  and  some  other  troops,  advancing  by  the  great 
inland  road  that  leads  to  Naples,  by  Valmontone,  Frosinone, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Liris.  In  the  Roman  States  they 
were  welcomed  as  deUverers.  But  when  they  crossed  into 
NeapoUtan  territory  a  curious  incident  took  place  in  the 
frontier  town  of  Rocca  d'Arce,  related  as  follows  by  Emilio 
Dandolo : 

'  All  the  inhabitants  had  fled  and  hidden  themselves  among 
the  hills  ;  we  found  the  houses  shut  up  and  deserted,  and  not  a 
human  being  in  the  whole  village.  The  soldiers  were  indignant 
at  this  want  of  confidence  ;  but,  thanks  to  the  warm  admonitions 
of  Garibaldi,  who  came  up  at  the  moment  with  his  Legion, 
and  to  the  advice  of  Padre  Ugo  Bassi  (whose  fervent  charity 
and  patriotism  I  then  learnt  to  appreciate),  no  pillaging  took 
place,  and  in  that  deserted  village  not  a  single  door  was  forced* 
We  sat  down  on  the  ground  in  the  square ;  and,  when  the  tarified 
inhabitants  observed  from  the  surrounding  heights  this  admir- 
able spirit  of  order  and  self-restraint,  they  hurried  down  to 
welcome  us,  threw  open  their  houses  and  shops,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  whole  village  had  regained  its  accustomed  activity. 
They  then  related  to  us  how  many  superstitious  fables  the 
Neapolitans  had  spread  among  them ;  according  to  which  we 
were  so  many  ogres  let  loose  by  the  devil,  to  devour  children 
and  bum  down  houses  ;  and  the  fantastic  costiunes  of  Garibaldi 
and  his  followers  had  contributed  not  a  Uttle  to  increase  the 
ignorant  fears  of  the  natives.'  ^ 

town.  See  Cian/arwm  and  Genenl  LoHxa  (MS.).    The  Utter  feond  Valmontone 
more  Repablican  than  Velletri. 
>  D^idolo^  223,  323. 
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How  far,  under  these  conditions,  Garibaldi  would  have 
succeeded  in  rousing  the  Kingdom  to  revolt  was  never  put 
to  the  test ;  for  at  this  point  he  was  recalled,  much  to  hU 
own  chagrin,  to  save  the  Republic  from  Austrian  invasion 
in  the  North.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  believed  that  tl>e 
march  which  was  stopped  at  Rocca  d'Arce  by  Hazzini's 
orders,  would  have  anticipated  the  results  of  that  triumphal 
progress  which  he  made  eleven  years  later  from  the  other 
end  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom.  No  doubt  the  royal  army 
was  demoralised  by  Palestrina  and  Velletri ;  no  doubt  it 
was  much  smaller  in  1849  ^^^^^  ^  i860.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  general  conditions  of  Italian  politics  were  far 
less  favourable,  the  tide  was  setting  in  the  wrogg^.du[ec- 
tion,  and  Italy.^was  tired  -of  luvulutton  ■facts  which 
Garibaldi,  who  was  never  tired,  could  not  properly  realise.^ 
Nor,  as  is  shown  by  the  incident  just  related,  was  his  own 
reputation  the  same,  either  in  its  nature  or  its  magnitude, 
as  on  the  day  when  he  landed  at  Reggio — ^the  world's 
acknowledged  hero — ^with  those  miraculous  Sicilian  laurels 
fresh  upon  his  brow. 

At  the  end  of  May,  Garibaldi  re-entered  Rome  in  demo- 
cratic triumph,  for  the  last  time,  until,  as  an  old  man,  he 
entered  the  capital  of  Italy  in  peace,  a  third  power  with  the 
King  and  the  Pope.^  *  Now,'  wrote  Manara,  *  we  shall  go 
to  Ancona.  I  firmly  hope  we  shall  beat  the  Austrians 
as  we  have  beaten  the  French  and  Neapolitans.' '  Most 
of  the  tired  troops  who  re-entered  Rome  between  May  30 
and  Jtme  2,  were  hoping  that  before  they  started  against 
the  Austrians  they  would  enjoy  a  little  rest  after  their  long 
month  of  forced  marches  and  battles.^  But  the  rest  pre- 
pared for  them  was  the  grave,  save  for  those  who  lived 
to  be  mocked  by  the  uneasy  rest  of  exile.  Even  while 
they  were  re-entering  Rome,  the  French  threw  off  the  mask 

'  See  p.  3$S  bdow,  bow  he  tried  to  loiue  Tuscany  even  after  the  (all  of  Rome. 

*  Pio  NoDo  aid,  with  refierence  to  the  arrival  of  Garibaldi  in  Rome  shortly 
after  Victor  Emmannel  bad  taken  up  his  quarten  in  the  Quirinal :  *  Lately  we 
were  two  here ;  now  we  are  three  '  {Martmgmg^  Ctsartse^s  ^^f$  414)* 

■  Manara  MS.  iMUr  pf  May  30.  '  DandoU^  8I4,  8JS ;  Htff,  105. 
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and  repudiated  De  Lesseps  in  the  hour  when  he  seemed 
to  have  brought  things  to  a  settlement*  To  die  for  Italy 
there  was  no  need  to  go  to  Ancona. 

The  turn  of  events  on  which  Garibaldi  had  fixed 
his  hopes — a  long  guerilla  war  over  the  mountains  and 
valleys  of  half  Italy — ^was  not  to  be.  Mazzini*s  dream 
was  to  be  realised  instead — the  fiery  martyrdom  of  the 
Republic  in  one  supreme  scene  of  defiance  and^death^  m 
the  sacred  city  where  the  memories  and  treasures  of  the 
western  world  were  heaped  together.  The  union  of  Italy 
was  an  idea  which  Mazzini  had  done  more  than  any  other 
man  to  spread,  but  the  last  effective  contribution  ever 
made  by  him  to  that  cause,  so  soon  to  pass  into  other  hands, 
was  this  great  demonstration,  which  he  had  organised  and 
inspired — ^the  dying  message  of  Italy  slain  once  more, 
published  to  the  world  from  Rome.  In  this  siege  of  Rome, 
-a  drama  of  despair,  a  battle  that  was  not  for  victory,  Gari* 
.baldi,  though  his  genius  was  more  suited  to  the  open  field, 
'  was  to  play  the  part  of  chief  hero  among  many,  and  to  lend 
it  all  the  nobiUty  of  his  presence  and  the  grandeur  of  his 
name. 


CHAPTER  IX* 

THE  THIRD  OF  JUNE— VILLA  CORSINI 


« Villa  Consna,  Casa  dd  Quattro  Venti, 

fumxda  proa  del  VaKdlo  protesa 

nella  tempesta,  aid  Bomi  per  sempre 

solenni  come  Maxatooa  Platea 

Cremera,  Inoghi  gU  d'  osii  di  piaoeii 

di  melodie  e  di  magDiBceiue 

foggitivei  orti  custodid  da  decbe 

tUtue  ed  arrisi  da  footane  serene* 

ttasfigoiad  sabito  in  lotti  infend 

vertigiootL' 

D'Amnunuo— Itf  Cmmm  dV  GanMdu 

( Vnia  Coninl,  Hoqm  of  die  Four  Wind*, 
Smoky  prow  of  d)e  Ship  dinist  forward 
Into  the  tempest,  names  Jbr  ever 
Grand— like  Marathon,  Plain, 
Cremem— onoe  ye  were  hannts  of  idleness. 
Pleasure  and  music  and  frail  magnificence. 
Gardens  guarded  by  blind  stone  statues. 
Watered  by  fountains— all  changed  suddenly 
Into  a  red  infernal  giddiness. ) 

On  May  31,  the  day  when  Garibaldi  re-entered  Rome* 
De  Lesseps  signed  with  the  Triumvirs  terms  of  agreement, 
according  to  which  the  French  were  to  protect  Rome  and 
its  environs  against  Austria  and  Naples  and  all  the  world, 
but  were  to  take  up  their  own  quarters  outside  the  dty. 
Since  nothing  was  said  about  the  Pope*s  restoration  on 
the  one  hand,  or  about  the  continued  existence  of  the 
Republic  on  the  other,  the  real  questions  at  issue  were 
postponed  to  the  future;  but  all  the  advantages  of  the 
present  were  to  go  to  the  Romans,  and  none  to  the  French. 
In  signing  terms  so  entirely  averse  from  the  spirit  and 

*  For  this  Chapter  use  the  maps  pp.  125  above  and  173  below. 
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intentions  of  those  whom  he  represented,  De  Lesseps  had 
sense  enough  to  append  a  clause  which  provided  that  the 
treaty  needed  ratification  by  the  French  Republic.^  But  the 
home  Government,  to  whom  he  thus  appealed,  had  already 
thrown  ofi  the  mask,  and  had  despatched  a  message  putting 
an  end  to  his  mission  and  bidding  him  return  at  cmce  to 
France.'  For  Oudinot's  reinforcement  had  come  to  hand. 
The  French  army  was  again  camped  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  Rome,  within  striking  distance  of  the  Itahan 
outposts.  Twenty  thousand  men  were  on  the  spot, 
together  with  six  batteries  of  artillery,  some  siege  guns, 
and  a  large  ntunber  of  excellent  sappers  and  engineers 
prepare  to  carry  out  Vaillant*s  scientifically  laid  plans  for 
the  reduction  of  the  city ;  and  10,000  more,  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  siege  train  and  engineers,  would  arrive  at  fixed 
dates  during  the  month.'  When,  therefore,  the  man  of 
peace  brought  his  treaty  to  the  camp,  Oudinot  no  sooner 
read  the  dause  assigning  to  his  army  quarters  outside 
the  walls  of  Rome  than  he  broke  out  in  a  violent  tirade 
against  De  Lesseps  and  told  him  to  go  about  his  business^ ; 
next  day  (June  i)  he  gave  notice  to  the  Romans  that  the 
truce  was  at  an  end. 

But  the  letter  in  which  he  informed  Roselli  of  the 
denunciation  of  the  armistice  was  of  the  most  ambiguous 
character,  for  although  he  declared  that  hostihties  could 
at  once  be  resumed,  he  added  that,  in  order  to  give  the 
French  residents  time  to  leave  Rome,  he  would  not 
attack  '  the  place '  until  Monday,  the  4th  of  June.^  His 
real  intention  was  to  surprise  and  capture  the  outposts 
(the  Pamfili  and  Corsini)  in  the  early  hours  of  the  3rd. 
In  employing  the  vague  word  placCy  which  he  privately 
interpreted  to  exclude  these  outposts,  while  the  world  in 
general  supposed  that  he  had  given  a  guarantee  to  suspend 
all  operations  against  Rome  until  the  Monday,  he  at  once 

'  Di  Lissips^  61,  62,  for  text  ot  treaty.  '  De  Lesseps^  67. 

•  BiUarddes  Pltrtesy  160-163,  257,  262.      I  take  tbe  lowest  estimate  of  the 
nmnbei  of  infiuitry  from  VatiUmt^  15,  155,  156. 

*  De  Lssseps^  63-66.  *  See  App.  L  below  lor  text  of  letter. 
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lulled  the  careless  Italians  into  a  fatal  security,  and  satisfied 
his  owB  conscience — for  he  was,  as  Captain  Key  found 
at  this  time,  *  a  strict  CathoUc  and  a  very  religious  man.'  ^ 

Oudinot's  announcement  of  war,  so  suddenly  made  on 
the  day  after  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Alliance  had  been 
signed,  woke  the  ItaUans  with  a  start  from  pleasant  dreams 
of  chasing  the  white-coats  out  of  the  Apennines,  to  the 
prospect  of  being  cut  to  pieces  in  Rome  by  fellow-Republi* 
cans.  On  June  2,  when  the  Triumvirate  asked  Garibaldi  to 
give  his  confidential  opinion  on  the  crisis,  he  suggested 
a  remedy  on  a  level  with  the  desperate  nature  of  theiiv^ 
affairs,  declaring  that  he  himself  ought  to  be  made  Dictator_^ 
He  gave  the  advice  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  had  been  ask^a 
— in  perfect  good  faith  and  in  the  pubhc  interest ;  when  it 
was  rejected  he  let  the  matter  drop,  though  there  were  many 
pseudo^poUticians  in  Rome  who  were  only  too  eager  to 
agitate  on  his  behalf,  had  he  consented  to  lead  them,  and 
who  proceeded  some  way  in  that  direction  without  his  con- 
sent. With  the  simple  wisdom  of  the  sailor  and  warrior, 
trained  in  no  political  school  but  that  of  the  South  American 
Republics,'  he  beUeved  that  an  honest  dictatorship  was 
the  best  means  of  canying  out  the  democratic  will  in  times 
of  supreme  crisis.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  divided  authority  and  govenmient  by  AssembUes 
seemed  to  him  out  of  place  when  the  foreigner  was  in 
occupation  of  the  soil,  or  a  t3n:ant  had  still  to  be  dethroned. 
These  views  were  a  practical  qualification  of  his  theoretic 

'  The  French  Clerical  historian,  LaGorce,  regaids  the  trick  by  which  Oudinot 
obtained  luch  easy  possession  of  the  key  to  Rome  either  as  requiring  no  explana- 
tion or  as  admitting  of  none ;  for  he  does  not  record  the  fiut.  But  the  Italian 
Oerioal  historian,  Spada,  agrees  with  the  common  opinion  that  his  action  was  not 
justified  to  others  by  the  quibble  with  which  he  satisfied  himself  {S^ada^  ill.  584, 
585).  In  view  of  the  recent  attempt  by  Ai»  Bittard  des  Portis  to  justify  Oudinot 
in  this  matter,  I  have  consulted  high  military  authority  on  the  meaning  which 
military  men  would  attach  to  his  letter.    (See  App.  L  below.) 

*  When  South  America  was  first  released  from  Spanish  rule,  education  and 
habits  of  self-government  were  so  backward  that  the  popular  assemblies  proved 
incapable  of  their  task ;  each  assembly  and  each  party  attached  itself  to  some 
military  chief,  and  rose  and  fell  with  his  fortunes.    Robertson^ s  P,  i.  16, 17,  64.68. 
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Republicanism,  and  prepared  him  to  accept  in  later  years  the 
chieftainship  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  with  that  loyal  self- 
effacement  and  devoted  service  to  the  King  which  proved 
one  of  the  main  factors  in  the  creation  of  Italy.^  But  his 
proposal,  on  June  2,  1849,  that  he  himself  should  be  made 
Dictator,  though  it  would  have  had  military  advantages, 
would  have  involved  political  dangers,  because  it  would 
have  meant  the  displacement  of  Mazzini  in  favour  of  his 
rival ;  and,  though  it  would  have  aroused  much  enthusiasm, 
would  have  caused  also  much  offence  and  divisicm. 

Although  Garibaldi  was  not  made  Dictator,  or  even 
commander-in-chief  in  place  of  Roselli,  the  defence  of  the 
west  bank  was  entrusted  to  him,  and  it  was  on  that  side 
that  the  attack  was  again  made  on  Rome.  But  before 
Garibaldi  took  over  the  command  in  that  quarter,  Roselli, 
on  Saturday  evening  (June  2),  visited  the  very  insufficient 
outpost  of  400  men  which  he  had  placed  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Villa  Pamfili,  to  tell  them  that  there  was  no  need  to  be 
vigilant,  since  the  French  had  promised  not  to  attack  until 
Monday  morning.'  In  trusting  the  key  of  the  capital,  and 
therefore  the  very  existence  of  the  State,  to  the  faith  of  a 
foe  whose  whole  conduct  since  his  first  landing  had  been 
shifty  and  ambiguous,  Roselfi  was  guilty  of  an  error  of 
the  first  magnitude.  If  Oudinot's  bad  faith  is  condemned, 
no  less  severe  a  judgment  must  be  passed  on  the  folly  of 
his  antagonist.  Even  if  the  French  General's  letter  had 
been  perfectly  explicit  in  its  promise  to  postpone  every 
kind  of  operation  till  Monday,  this  vital  position  ought  to 
have  been  occupied  day  and  night  by  several  thousand 
troops.' 

Garibaldi  understood  better  than  the  commander-in- 
chief  the  immense  importance  of  a  post,  which,  by  reason 
of  its  height  and  propinquity,  was  the  key  to  the  Janiculmn, 
and  therefore  the  key  to  Rome.  After  his  victory  in  the 
Pamfili  grounds  on  April  30,  he  had  proposed  to  fortify 
them,  but  had  had  no  authority  to  carry  this  plan  into 

*  Mem.  320,  344.  '  Gamberiniy  6- 1  a 

'  See  App.  L  below. 
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effect ;  and  Roselli,  who  had  enjoyed  the  power,  had  not 
possessed  the  wisdom  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  during 
the  weeks  gone  by.^  If  Garibaldi  had  not  been  too  unwell 
on  the  night  of  Saturday,  June  2,  to  take  over  at  once  his 
new  command  on  the  west  bank,  he  would  very  probably 
have  done  something  to  strengthen  the  guard  in  the  Pamfili ; 
but  as  he  was  confined  indoors,  recovering  from  his  old 
wotmd  of  April  30,  and  the  bruises  and  fatigues  of  the 
Velletri  campaign,  his  command  was  temporarily  vested 
in  Galletti.^  All  who  turned  to  sleep  that  night  in  Rome 
had  been  given  to  understand  by  Government  that  Oudinot 
had  promised  not  to  attack  till  the  Monday,  and  no  one 
suspected  that  before  morning  the  key  to  the  city  would 
be  stolen  away.' 

The  able  Engineer-General  Vaillant,  who,  hke  Oudinot, 
had  served  with  distinction  under  the  great  Napoleon,  was 
sent  out  by  the  new  President  to  advise  and,  if  necessary, 
supersede  the  commander-in-chief.  No  better  selection 
could  have  been  made,  and  the  two  old  soldiers  appear  to 
have  worked  in  perfect  harmony.  Although  they  had  thrown 
a  bridge  across  the  lower  Tiber,  and  occupied  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Paul-without-the-walls,  Oudinot  and  Vaillant  had 
determined  not  to  pass  over  the  river  in  force,  but  to  con- 
fine their  main  operations  to  the  capture  of  the  Janiculum. 
It  would,  indeed,  have  been  easy  for  them,  if  they  had 
crossed  to  the  east  bank,  to  blow  a  breach  in  the  ancient 
Imperial  walls  ^  as  did  the  Italians  in  1870.  But  the  French, 
in  1849,  had  to  reckon  with  the  hostility  of  the  Roman 
populace.  They  knew  that  if  they  entered  from  the  low- 
lying  Campagna  on  the  east  their  difficulties  would  only 
begin  when  they  were  inside  the  town,  because  the  people 
would  take  to  the  barricades  which  they  had  prepared, 
and  house-to-house  fighting  would  continue  for  days.  How 
much  Italian  burghers  could  do  against  regular  troops  in 

*  G^f>p€lHt  239;  Lo€o.  i.  2ia  '  CarhHi^  273 ;  Low.  i.  213. 

*  See  App.  L  below ;  last  paragraph. 

^  See  pp.  125-6  above,  on  the  relative  strength  of  the  Imperial  walls  on  the 
east  bank  and  the  Papal  walls  on  the  west  bank. 
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this  sort  of  warfare  had  been  shown  the  year  before,  in 
the  north  at  Milan,  and  in  Sicily  at  Messina,  and,  even  if 
victory  in  such  a  contest  could  be  considered  certain,  the 
price  might  be  the  conflagration  of  the  Eternal  City.  The 
scandal  of  standing  triumphant  on  the  blood-stained  ruins 
of  Rome  was  such  as  the  art-loving  French  could  appreciate, 
and  dread.^  The  knowledge  that  their  right  of  interference 
was  questioned  by  all  parties,  liberal  and  reactionary  alike, 
put  them  on  their  best  behaviour,  and,  although  they 
threw  many  shells  into  the  streets,  they  showed  a  certain 
care  not  to  do  unnecessary  harm  to  the  monuments. 

Military  and  political  considerations,  therefore,  com- 
bined to  direct  their  ^orts  against  the  Janiculum,  for 
although  it  would  take  a  little  time  to  breach  the  Papal 
walls  upon  the  west  bank,  they  could  be  sure  that,  when 
once  they  had  fought  their  way  to  the  terrace  of  San  Pietro 
in  Montorio,  Rome  would  lie  below  them  at  the  mercy 
of  their  batteries,  and  would  have  no  alternative  but  to 
surrender  without  further  resistance.  Vaillant,  therefore, 
determined  to  capture  the  curtains  and  bastions  close 
to  the  Porta  San  Pancrazio.  Wiser  for  the  experience  of 
April  30,'  he  knew  that  he  must  make  a  formal  approach, 
drawing  trenches  and  placing  breach-batteries  according  to 
the  methods  of  scientific  siege  craft,  of  which  he  was  a 
master.  But  he  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  order  the  first  sod 
to  be  turned  so  long  as  the  Romans  occupied  the  high 
ground  of  the  Villas  PamfiU  and  Corsini — a  point  of  vantage 
whence  the  Itahan  cannon  could  sweep  the  district  round, 
and  a  place  of  arms  where  their  infantry  could  safely  muster 
for  sorties  into  flank  and  rear  of  any  trenches  which  the 
besi^ers  could  make.  On  the  other  hand,  if  once  the 
French  were  masters  of  the  Villa  Corsini,  buUt  on  a  knoll 
which  commanded  the  Porta  San  Pancrazio,  it  would  be 

^  Vaillamty  27, 28.  The  7Ym#x  conespoodeot  hoped  for  the  street  Egfatiog,  see 
Times,  June  6,  12.  Moltke,  who  had  been  in  Rome  in  1845-46,  eiminining 
the  defioaces,  wrote  in  June  1849,  to  Humb«Mt,  ascribing  reasons  for  Vailhuit's 
choice  of  the  Janiculum  as  his  point  of  attack,  closely  sinilar  to  thoae  giTen  by 
VaiUant  himself  {M^lfki,  L  190). 

>  VaiUant,  28. 
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impossible  for  troops  to  come  out  from  Rome  against  the 
works,  except  under  a  deadly  fire  from  batteries  elevated 
and  ensconced  at  about  four  hundred  paces  from  the  narrow 
debouchment  of  the  gate. 

Since,  therefore,  it  was  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
French  plans  to  capture  the  Villas  PamfiU  and  Corsini,  the 
main  struggle  of  the  siege  would,  under  normal  conditions, 
have  been  a  defence  by  the  Romans  of  the  high  wall  which 
surrounded  the  woods  and  gardens  of  these  two  villas  in 
one  vast  enclosure.  But  owing  to  Oudinot's  ambiguous 
letter,  and  Roselli's  misplaced  security,  the  besiegers  acquired 
this  stronghold  almost  without  fighting,  and  the  Roman 
defence  was  therefore  turned  into  an  attack,  carried  out, 
as  we  shall  see,  under  conditions  of  great  disadvantage. 

The  capture  of  the  vital  positions  was  effected  in  the 
small  hours  of  Sunday  morning,  June  3.  One  colunm, 
under  General  MoUi^re,  came  silently  through  the  darkness 
onto  the  road  known  as  the  Vicolo  della  Nocetta,  which 
skirts  the  south  of  the  Pamfili  enclosure,  and  began  prepara- 
tions for  blowing  a  breach  in  the  boundary  n^ll.  At 
3  A.M.  or  shortly  before,^  the  noise  of  the  sappers'  picks 
was  heard  by  some  Italian  sentries,  who  discharged  their 
muskets.  Without  further  delay  the  powder  was  put  into  the 
hole  and  exploded,  the  French  infantry  poured  over  the 
ruin,  and  as  the  morning  twilight  came  on,  spread  in  wave 
after  wave  of  men  through  the  silent  pine*woods  that  occupied 
the  southern  part  of  the  PamfiU  grounds.  Meanwhile  another 
division,  under  a  General  named  Levaillant,  had  already 
made  its  way  in  from  the  west  side,  where  they  actually 
found  a  gate  of  the  Park  left  open.'  Indeed,  the  400 
Italians  bivouacked  in  these  vast  grounds — ^which  required 
a  garrison  of  several  thousands — ^were  sleeping  with  perfect 

'  VailUmt^  31,  says  2.30 ;  but  an  Italian  officer  declared  he  heard  the  first 
shots  at  about  3.0  {Loev,  i.  216,  note  4).  Oudinot  had  ordered  the  attack  to  be 
ooflunenccd  at  3.0  {Bittarddu  Bartu^  208). 

*  See  map  p.  125  above.  VaUUmt^  31, 32.  Vaillant,  the  Engineer-Genefal 
and  historian  of  the  siege,  is  not  the  same  as  Levaillant,  the  officer  who  led  this 
attack.     PaH$  MSB,  9j«,  213,  and  gi*  {i&  /<per),  157,  159. 
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confidence  in  Oudinot's  promise  not  to  attack  till  McHiday, 
whereof  Roselli  himself  had  so  rashly  reminded  them  not 
twelve  hours  before.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  sentinels 
were  on  the  alert,  and  resistance  was  made  at  various  points, 
particularly  in  the  little  chapel  of  the  Pamfih.  In  the  villa 
itself,  and  in  the  surrounding  gardens  and  groves  of  ever* 
green  oak,  where  the  tide  of  battle  had  been  turned  by 
Garibaldi  on  April  30,  the  400  ItaUans  were  surrounded  and 
overpowered  by  superior  numbers.  Half  of  them  were  cap- 
tured in  the  buildings.^  But  many  leapt  from  the  windows, 
and  in  all  200  escaped  to  the  Convent  of  San  Pancrazio  and 
the  Villa  Corsini,  which  stood  within  the  Pamfili  enclosure, 
but  five  or  six  hundred  yards  nearer  to  Rome. 

The  flying  men  were  closely  followed  by  one  of  Levaillant's 
battalions,  but  when  the  gallant  Bolognese  Colonel  Pietra- 
mellara '  organised  a  strong  resistance  in  the  Corsini,  and 
when  Galletti*s  troops  began  to  pour  up  the  road  from  the 
Porta  San  Pancrazio,  the  ItaUans,  being  in  somewhat 
greater  iorce,  were  able  to  hold  on.  When  the  dawn  was 
growing  grey,  the  French  battalion  which  had  pushed  on 
unsupported  to  the  Corsini  fell  back  on  the  Pamfili,  where 
it  joined  the  rest  of  Levaillant's  men  and  MoUidre's 
brigade,  which  had  now  arrived  at  the  front.  Returning 
to  the  charge,  the  French  regiments  carried  the  Convent 
of  San  Pancrazio,  and  then,  with  the  aid  of  artillery, 
stormed  the  Corsini  after  desperate  fighting,  and  drove 
the  ItaUans  down  the  hill  to  the  Vascello.'  The  Villa 
Corsini,  the  key  to  Rome,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 


Minutes  were  precious;  but  nearly  two  hours  were 
wasted  owing  to  the  arrangements  which  RoseUi  and  the 
civil  authorities  had  made  for  the  quartering  of  the  soldiers. 
If  the  Garibaldians  and  the  Lombards  had  been  encamped 
on   the  Janiculum   they  could   have  rushed  out  by  the 

>  yaiUam/t  32,  says  150  Italiaos  were  captured  in  the  *b&timeiits  de  la 
'^^lUu*    BegkiiU^  iL  302,  and  Torre^  ii  177,  178,  allow  100  captured. 
'  See  last  paragiaph  of  Appw  F  i,  below. 
*  See  App.  F  i,  below. 
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Porta  San  Pancrazio  with  Galletti*s  men,  and  very  possibly 
have  retaken  not  only  the  Corsini  but  the  Pamfili,  before 
the  main  force  of  the  French  had  been  brought  into  the 
grounds.  But  the  principal  defenders  of  Rome  were  lodged 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river,  and  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  scene  of  action.  Furthermore,  the  officers  had  been 
quartered  in  private  houses  apart  from  their  regiments. 
Garibaldi's  Legion  was  in  the  Convent  of  San  Silvestro ; 
several  of  their  officers  were  some  distance  away ;  but 
Garibaldi  and  Masina  were  staying  not  far  off,  in  the  narrow 
streets  opening  on  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  There,  in  a 
humble  lodging.  No.  59,  Via  della  Carozze,  the  sick  and 
wounded  General  was  passing  the  night,  attended  by  his 
friend  Ripari,  the  surgeon  of  the  red^hirts,  who,  for  these 
doings,  afterwards  tasted  half-a-dozen  years  of  Papal  dun- 
geons, and  survived  to  be  doctor  to  the  Thousand  in  Sicily. 
Suddenly,  at  three  in  the  morning,  Daverio,  the  chief  of  Gari- 
baldi's staff,  burst  in,  crying  out  that  Rome  was  attacked. 
As  Garibaldi  leapt  from  his  bed  the  boom  of  distant  cannon 
was  heard.  Ripari  was  sent  to  rouse  Masina  in  the 
neighbouring  Via  Condotti,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  band 
of  friends — the  sick  man  who  was  to  live,  and  the  hale  who 
were  at  the  point  of  death — were  hurrying  to  join  their 
troops,  while,  in  the  stillness  of  the  long,  empty  Roman 
streets  the  shadows  faded  out,  and  dawn  whitened  in  their 
faces — ^the  last  time  for  Masina  and  Daverio.^ 

Those  two,  being  thirty-three  and  thirty-four  years 
old,  had  seen  many  more  daj^  than  the  other  conspicuous 
victims  doomed  for  that  day's  sacrifice.^  To  pass  thirty 
was  to  boast  a  ripe  age  among  the  leaders  of  the  defence 
of   Rome.      Manara  himself,  the  veteran  leader  of   the 

*  For  detaik  given  in  this  pangn]^  lee  MariOy  Vita^  88, 89 ;  Gwmutiy  755  ; 
Lotv.  L  213-215  ;  ii  240, 241,  264 ;  Mem,  3  {^Pnfaziom).  Garibaldi's  horses  were 
stabled  at  the  Palacxo  of  Prince  Torlonia,  in  the  neighbouring  Via  Boigognona. 
Signore  Marchetd  (now  of  Halifax,  England)  tells  me  this  fact ;  he  was  a  small  boy 
living  in  the  Palazto  Torionia  at  the  time,  and  remembers  watching  Garibaldi's 
horses  being  groomed  in  the  yard  below,  and  being  given  rides  on  them  by  the 
General's  black  man,  Aguyar,  who  was  by  all  accounts  a  dear  fellow. 

'  Lmn,  it.  240,  243. 
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Lombard  Bersagli^,  bote  the  weight  of  four-and-twenty 
years  ;  the  famous  captain  of  one  of  his  companies,  Enrico 
Dandolo,  was  twenty-one ;  the  best  influence  in  the  noble 
comradeship  of  his  raiment  was  that  of  Morosini,  a  youth  ci 
seventeen.  So,  too,  in  Garibaldi's  Legion :  Gaetano  Bonnet 
of  Comacchio  was  twenty-three,  and  the  well-beloved  MameK 
of  Genoa,  poet  of  Italy's  war-h3muis,  twenty-one.^  All 
these,  foreordained  to  the  slaughter,  were  now  buckling 
on  their  swords  in  the  dawn,  and  with  them  their  more 
fortunate  brothers  and  companions-in-arms,  destined  to 
Uve  and  to  see  Italy's  day  and  to  be  her  leaders  in 
anns  and  art — Bijdo,  and  Medici,  and  Nino  Costa.  Such, 
under  Garibaldi,  were  the  spirits  who  presided  over  that 
day  of  fire.  Men  of  good  family  for  the  most  part — all 
of  high  ability  and  moral  power,  bound  together  by  ties 
of  the  closest  personal  affection,  they  were  known  already 
as  leaders  in  that  land  where  the  man  ripens  fast  out  of  the 
boy,  in  that  3^ear  when  every  quality  of  youth  was  at  a 
premium  and  crabbed  caution  at  a  discount.' 

*  Jkmd0i0f  341,  272,  and  passim  %  Lsev,  ii.  234,  254,  255 ;  Kit^^s 
MoMMtm^  136. 

'  See  list,  p.  323  below.  The  Repablican  idealism  of  these  young  patridans  and 
sons  of  rich  bouigeois,  the  heroic  mould  of  their  character,  and  the  Homeric — that 
is,  the  penonal — ^nature  of  this  combat  of  June  3,  in  which  so  many  of  them  loit 
their  lives  (a  battle  which  sank  deep  in  the  Italian  imagination)  were  partly  dne^ 
I  think,  to  the  nature  of  the  education  which  they  had  received.  This  point  has 
been  excellently  stated  in  the  account  given  of  the  education  of  one  of  the  finest 
of  them — Nino  Costa — a  Roman  of  the  Romans,  though  it  was  much  the  same  in 
the  case  of  the  Northerners,  by  whose  side  he  fought : — '  In  those  days,  especially 
in  Rome,  education  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  at  the  age  of  six 
Costa  was  entrusted  to  his  earliest  preceptor,  a  priest,  Don  Pasquale  by  name. 
...  He  was  an  idealist  and  a  Republican,  aflame  with  enthusiasm  for  die  great 
deeds  and  heroes  of  classic  antiquity,  and  he  nurtured  in  his  pupil  the  innate^ 
idealistic  tendencies.  The  education  of  the  period  was  strictly  classical,  and 
Plutarch's  « lives,"  Livy's  «  History,"  and  the  Bible  stories,  formed  the  basis  01 
Costa's  eariy  studies  ;  and  often,  while  reading  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  mighty 
dead,  master  and  pupil  would  be  moved  to  tears.  .  .  .  The  menof  that  age  were 
steeped  in  classic  lore  ;  the  histories  of  Livy,  of  Tadtus,  of  Plutarch  were  to  them 
the  realities  of  liie,  the  heroes  of  antiquity  seemed  to  brood  over  them,  moulding 
these  modems  after  their  own  image.'  So,  too,  at  his  school  at  Montefiasoone, 
Cdsta  was  taught,  by  analogy,  <  the  same  spirit  of  RepuUican  enthusiasB  which 
had  characterised  the  early  tuition  imparted  by  Don  Pissquale.  In  the  derieal 
sdiools  and  seminaries  of  those  yean  was  educated  the  generation  which,  in  1848, 
was  to  strike  the  initial  death-blow  to  the  Papal  temporal  power,  and  proclaim  the 
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Garibaldi  first  assembled  his  troops  on  the  great  Piazza 
in  front  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican ;  riding  thence 
to  the  Porta  Cavalleggieri,  he  rapidly  considered  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  make  a  sortie  from  that  gate,  and  so 
take  the  French  in  flank.  But  he  realised  that  the  Pamfili 
grounds  were  now  occupied  in  force  by  the  enemy's  army, 
and  presented  a  fortress  wall  to  any  attack  from  the  north. 
Indeed,  if  he  had  wasted  his  strength  in  trying  to  enter  the 
Pamfili  across  the  Deep  Lane,  the  French  would  have  been 
able  to  push  on  through  the  weakly  guarded  Porta  San 
Pancrazio,  or  at  least  to  capture  the  Vascello.  He  there- 
fore started  at  once  for  the  Janiculum  by  the  way  of  San 
Pietro  in  Montorio. 

And  now  the  bells  were  clashing  from  every  campanile 
in  Rome,  and  the  drummers,  beating  the  broken  motif  oi  the 
alarm,  called  men  to  doors  and  windows  down  each  narrow 
street.  The  city  was  alive  with  orderUes  and  ofiicers, 
dashing  about  on  horse,  on  foot,  and  in  legnos^^  to  find 
their  regiments,  with  companies  of  soldiers  or  hastily 
armed  civiUans  pushing  across  the  bridges  through  the 
cheering  crowds,  all,  singly  or  in  groups,  making  from 
all  directions  towards  the  foot  of  the  Janiculum,  from  the 
summit  of  which  sounded  over  the  town  the  dull  booming  of 
the  unseen  strife,  a  magnet  to  the  brave.  There  is  a  steep, 
shady  lane,  called  the  Via  di  Porta  San  Pancrazio,  that  leads 
the  foot-passenger  straight  up  to  the  gate  from  the  low 
Trastevere,  motmting  the  hill  by  a  precipitous  path  and 
steps,  overshadowed  on  either  side  by  old  palaces  and 
gardais  hanging  over  mouldering  walls.  This  was  the 
quickest,  and  for  the  last  few  hundred  yards  under  the 

triumph  of  fttt  tbonght.  In  Costa's  own  words,  the  education  g^ven  by  the  priests 
was  of  a  dead  a^ ;  the  papUs  lived  in  the  past,  bat  death,  the  dead,  are  always 
dignified.  A  noble  idealism,  an  ardent  love  of  countiy,  that  patriotism  which 
the  ancients  considered  the  greatest  of  all  virtues,  and  above  all  an  invindUe 
belief  in  the  destinies  and  greatness  of  Rome,  and  a  longing  to  see  her  return  to 
her  pristine  glory,  were  sown  in  the  hearts  and  brains  of  the  youth,  which  was  to 
yield  so  rich  a  harvest  of  heroism  in  1848  and  1849,'  CpirAi,  4,  5,  9.  On  minds 
thus  prepared  in  boyhood,  Massini's  no  less  idealistic  teaching  of  democracy  and 
Italian  unity  was  giafted  in  early  youth. 

*  ffpf.  (joy,  to8).     X^$iman,  iL  61,  62. 
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Villa  Savorelli,  the  only  way  up  to  the  gate.  During  the 
whole  of  June  it  was  a  main  artery  feeding  the  battle  on 
the  Janiculum,  and  on  this  first  eventful  Sunday  was  filled 
from  dawn  to  dusk  with  soldiers  and  civilians  hastening  up 
to  the  fight,  and  wounded  men  dragging  themselves  down.' 
At  about  half-past  five  Garibaldi  and  his  Legion  arrived 
at  the  Porta  San  Pancrazio.'  As  he  rode  through  the 
gateway  he  saw,  opposite  him,  the  Villa  Corsini  on  its 
hill  top,  some  400  paces  distant,  on  the  site  where  the 
memorial  arch  stands  to-day.  That  house,  he  knew,  must 
be  retaken,  or  the  fall  of  the  city  was  only  a  matter  of  time. 
No  price  would  be  too  dear  for  it — and  the  price  was  likely 
to  be  dear  enough.  A  fortress,  cunningly  devised  to  resist 
attack  from  the  side  of  Rome,  could  scarcely  have  had  more 
,  points  of  advantage  in  structure,  outworks,  and  situation, 
than  this  ornate  country-house  of  the  Corsini.  Above  the 
neighbouring  vineyards  and  villas,  it  rose  high  on  the 
skyline,  exposing  its  massive  stone-work  square  to  all 
the  winds  of  heaven,  whence  it  was  often  called  the  ^  Casa 
dei  Quattro  Venti,'  the  *  House  of  the  Four  Winds.*  It  was 
four  stories  high,  with  an  ornamental  parapet  on  the  top ; 
the  two  lower  stories  had  no  windows  on  the  side  towards 
Rome,  but  were  masked  by  a  blank  wall,  and  by  an  outside 
staircase  leading  to  a  balcony  on  the  second  floor,  which  must 
be  ascended  by  any  troops  seeking  to  storm  the  house.' 
The  flanks  of  the  villa,  too,  were  well  protected ;  for  not  only 
was  the  neighbouring  ground  thickly  covered  with  statues, 
trees,  and  bushes,  but  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs  ran  in 
both  directions  a  wall  two  feet  high,  on  which  stood  a  row 
of  large  pots  containing  orange  trees,  a  complete  cover 
for  troops  holding  the  line  of  the  hill.^    This  low  wall  of  the 

*  Koetman^  iL  63,  and  maps  and  pictures  of  Dtcuppis^  fVtrm^,  Amdneu,  The 
lane  is  visible  as  a  white  stieak  leading  up  the  hill  in  the  illnstiation,  p.  211 
below. 

*  His  le^on  was  at  the  Piassa  San  Pietro  by  5.0,  and  at  the  Porta  San 
Pancnudo  by  about  5.30 ;  so  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  wasted  much  time^  con- 
sidering that  the  officers  had  to  be  collected  from  their  quarters  in  various  parts 
of  thedty.    Loev.  I  214-216;  Bpjr,  106,  107,  115. 

*  See  App.  F  2,  below. 

*  Hoff.  119.     The  illustration  p.  173  below  shows  the  wall  stretching  on  either 
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orange  pots  ended  in  both  directions  in  the  high  boundary 
wdl  of  the  Pamfili-Corsini  grounds,  which,  overlooking 
the  deep  lane  and  the  Vicolo  della  Nocetta,  amply  pro- 
tected the  rear  of  the  villa  on  both  its  flanks.^ 

In  front  of  this  aesthetic  fortress  the  ground  sloped 
down  like  a  glacis  towards  Rome,  and  down  the  middle  of  the 
incline,  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs  to  the  garden  gate, 
ran  a  drive  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  stiff  box-hedge,  six 
feet  high.^  At  the  bottom  of  this  box  avenue,  where,  outside 
the  gateway,  all  the  roads  met  in  front  of  the  Vascello, 
the  walls  of  the  PamfiU-Corsini  enclosure  came  to  an  end 
in  an  acute  angle.  Thus  the  groimd  in  front  of  the  Villa 
Corsini  was  a  walled  triangle,  and  exactly  in  its  apex  stood 
the  one  garden  gate  by  which  the  storming  parties  from 
Rome  had  to  pour  in,  if  they  were  to  get  at  the  villa  at 
all.  The  Italians  had  therefore  to  move  to  the  attack 
like  sand  ruiming  through  the  narrows  of  an  hour-glass. 
It  was  a  death  angle,  on  which  could  be  concentrated  the 
fire  of  all  the  defenders  stationed  in  the  house  and  along 
the  wall  of  the  orange  pots.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever 
the  Italians  took  the  villa,  they  had  no  such  advantages 
for  holding  it,  for  the  French,  if  momentarily  driven  out, 
had  a  wider  firing  line  on  the  PamfiU  side,  where  the  breadth 
of  the  grounds  increased  instead  of  diminishing,  as  it  did 
towards  Rome.  In  those  gardens  and  pine-woods  behind, 
in  a  dip  of  the  ground  affording  absolute  security  against 
the  fire  from  the  walls  of  Rome,  their  reserves  were  massed  in 
thousands,  ready  to  feed  the  defenders  of  the  Corsini,  or 
recapture  it  at  need. 

side  of  the  Villa  Corsini,  and  Hoffstetter  describes  it  and  the  orange  pots  upon 
it.     (See  Dandohj  231,  for  the  statues.) 

>  The  illustretion  opposite  wrongly  represents  the  low  wall  stretching  on  either 
aide  of  the  villa  as  if  it  ended  in  nothing,  whereas  it  ran  into  the  high  boundary 
walls  on  each  side.  The  picture  also  does  not  show  the  continuation  westward  of 
the  boundary  walls,  but  only  the  angle  where  the  two  boundary  walls  met  at  the 
guden  gate. 

*  Heff,  113.  See  illustration  p.  179  below.  In  illustration  opposite  the  box- 
hedges  look  more  like  walls,  but  this  is  an  error.  The  illustration  opposite  is 
good  for  the  inside  of  the  walls  of  Rome,  less  good  for  the  more  distant  view, 
though  the  Corsini  Villa  itself  is  Hell  represented. 
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The  road,  up  which  the  Italians  must  advance  from 
the  Porta  San  Pancra^ip  before  they  reached  the  death 
angle,  was  completely  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire.  It 
was  bordered  on  the  left  by  cornfields  and  vineyards, 
not  then  enclosed  by  any  wall ;  on  the  right  of  it  rose  the 
Vascello,  so  called  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
shape  of  a  ship.  This,  too,  was  an  ornamental  villa  of  the 
Roman  aristocracy,  a  rival  to  the  Corsini  in  magnific^ce, 
though,  owing  to  its  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  it  was 
not  so  prominent  in  the  landscape.  The  only  advantage 
which  ^e  Italians  enjoyed  in  this  unequal  oniflict  was 
that  the  Vascello  and  its  walled  garden,  and  the  two  little 
houses  on  either  side  of  the  Vicolo  della  Nocetta,  served 
to  some  extent  as  places  of  arms  from  which  to  attack  the 
Corsini.  But  the  advantage  could  not  be  turned  to  any 
very  considerable  use,  because  the  garden  of  the  Vascello 
was  raked  by  the  fire  from  the  windows  of  the  high  Vakntini 
Villa,  already  occupied  by  the  French.^  The  Italians  had, 
in  fact,  to  fc^d  the  battle  from  the  Porta  San  Pancrazio  by 
way  of  the  exposed  road,  and  most  of  the  charges  made 
against  the  Corsini  started  from  the  city  walls. 

When  Garibaldi  arrived  the  French  were  secure  in 
possession  of  the  Corsini  hill,  and  the  Italians,  under  Galletti, 
insecure  in  possession  of  the  Vascello  at  its  foot.'  On  the 
bastion  of  the  Casa  Merluzzo,  to  the  left  of  the  Porta  San 
Pancrazio,  a  Roman  battery  was  planted.  Behind  this 
bastion,  sloping  down  as  far  as  the  Villa  Spada,  there  was 
then,  as  there  still  is  to-day  (1906)  a  vast  open  space  of 
unused  ground,  just  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  where  the 
Italian  raiments,  as  they  came  panting  up  from  the  town 
below,  were  mustered  under  cover,  and  whence  they  were 
sent  out,  in  all  too  small  detachments,  to  pass  under  the 
fatal  archways  of  the  Porta  San  Pancrazio,  and  rush  up 
the  road  at  the  Corsini.  The  scene  here,  behind  the  forti- 
fications, was  spurted  and  even  gay,  lit  up  by  the  bright  sun 
of  a  morning  which  soon  turned  into  a  sweltering,  cloud- 
less noon.    Inquisitive  and  sympathetic  onlookers  were 

>  ffajr.  112.  '  See  !>.  168  above,  and  Zmv.  i.  aiS. 
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grouped  round  the  inside  of  the  gate*house,  cheering  the 
various  champions  as  they  rode  up  from  Rome  and  dis- 
appeared  through  the  portal,  and  greeting  the  wounded 
as  they  were  brought  back  by  their  comrades  in  litters  and 
handbarrows,  or  slung  in  scarves.^  In  the  bastion  to  the 
right  of  the  gate  the  band  was  playing  the  *  Marseillaise ' 
with  all  its  lungs»  so  that  the  French  might  hear  it  through 
the  cannon  roar,  and  be  withered  with  the  irony.  At  the 
edge  of  the  bastion  of  the  Casa  Merluzso,  whence  the  Roman 
battery  was  firing,  was  a  Dutch  artist,  taking  advantage 
of  the  incorrigible  good-nature  of  the  Italian  soldier,  to 
peer  between  the  sandbags,  at  some  risk  from  the  whistling 
bullets,  at  the  historic  scene  outside.* 

Opposite  to  him,  on  the  hill  top,  he  saw  the  balcony 
of  the  Corsini  crowded  with  French  soldiers,  their  gun- 
barrels  flashing  in  the  sun  whenever  they  raised  them 
to  fire,  and  the  battery  which  they  had  planted  among  the 
trees  beside  the  villa.'  Close  beneath  him,  in  the  open 
road,  sat  Garibaldi  on  his  white  horse,  amid  his  rapidly 
dwindling  Staff,  sending  up  one  division  after  another  of 
his  Legion  to  dash  at  the  garden  gate  of  the  G>rsini,  pour 
through  its  narrow  entrance  into  the  death  angle,  rush  up 
the  slope  by  the  line  of  box-hedges,  under  a  fire  from  every 
window  of  the  facade  and  from  the  low  wall  of  the  orange- 
tree  pots,  till  the  stirvivors  reached  the  foot  of  the  steps. 
Then,  if  enough  were  left,  they  would  storm  up  the  double 
staircase,  gain  the  balcony,  bayonet  the  French  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  stand  for  a  few  minutes  masters  of  the 
villa.  Often  the  charge  failed  half-way  up,  from  sheer 
want  of  numbers.  But  several  times  the  Corsini  was  carried, 
and  held  for  awhile,  against  the  concentrated  fire  of  a  whole 
army  in  the  woods  of  the  Pamfili  beyond.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  the  Garibaldians  piled  up  their  dead  comrades 
in  the  open  loggias  on  the  west  side  of  the  villa  and  repulsed 

*  KmUtum^  U.  67-71,  74,  75  ;  DamdoU^  241. 

Koilman^  iL  67-71.    The  loene  is  dearly  repteeeated  la  the  foicfiuuud  of 
iUnstimtioo,  p.  173  above. 

•  /Tm/jmm,  u.  6s-^7. 
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the  French  attacks  from  behind  that  barricade,  the  artist 
Costa  being  in  the  thick  of  the  affair.^ 

The  French  were  in  huge  force,  and  Garibaldi  as  yet  had 
scarcely  3,000  men  mth  whom  to  line  the  wall  of  the  dty 
and  to  make  the  attacks.  There  were  his  own  L^onaries, 
with  a  few  other  small  bodies  of  volunteers,  the  Emigrants, 
the  Students,  the  Gagers,  the  remainder  of  Pietramellara's 
men,  and,  after  seven  o'clock,  Medici's  regiment,  together 
with  a  few  troops  of  the  hne.^  But  even  such  force  as  he 
had  it  was  thought  that  he  employed  in  too  small  detach, 
ments ;  whether  through  his  fault,  or  not,^  there  were 
never  enough  men  at  hand  to  support  the  gallant  bands 
who  from  time  to  time  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
villa.  At  7.30  he  announced  in  a  bulletin  that  the  Corsini 
was  in  his  hands ;  but  it  was  soon  lost  once  more. 

In  these  early  hours,  when  the  Legion  sustained  the 
brunt  of  the  fray,  its  best  men  and  officers  were  swept 
o£E  with  frightful  rapidity.  Daverio  was  kiUed,  the  chief 
of  Garibaldi's  Staff,  the  friend  who  had  roused  him  that 
morning,  of  whom  he  afterwards  said,  as  the  highest  possible 
praise,  that  'ph3^ically  and  morally  he  was  the  image 
of  Anzani.'  ^  Masina,  too,  before  long  received  his  first 
wound ;  although  b3^tanders  noticed  that  blood  was 
flowing  freely  from  his  left  arm,  he  refused  to  retire  within 
the  walls  to  the  field-hospital  in  the  Church  of  San  Pietro 
in  Montorio,  until  Garibaldi  had  bidden  him  a  second  time  : 
^  But  I  am  determined  that  you  shall  go,  I  order  thee  to  go ' 
{Te  lo  comando) ;  whereat  Masina  saluted  and  disappeared 
under  the  San  Pancrazio  Gate.  An  hour  later  he  was 
loudly  cheered  as  he  returned  on  horseback  mth  his  arm 
bound  up,  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  death/ 

*  Costa^  47.    The  picture  of  the  west  side  oi  the  villa  in  Kandhr  bean  cmt 
this  accooDt  of  the  '  open  loggias.' 

*  Loeo.  i.   218,   219,  226;   Hoff,    115.      Later  in  the  day  the  Lombard 
Bersaglieri  and  the  Uniatu  regiment  arrived. 

*  We  have  no  detailed  account  of  these  early  attacks  before  tlie  arrival  of  the 
Bersaglieri,  when  Dandolo  and  Ho&tetter  came  on  the  scene. 

*  Loev.  ii.  240,  241  and  notes.     For  Anzani,  see  pp.  35,  43,  44  above. 

*  See  App.  H,  part  L  below. 
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In  one  of  these  ill-supported  attacks  on  the  Coisini, 
Nino  Bixio,  destined  to  play  so  great  a  part  in  the  future 
history  of  his  country  and  his  chief » received  an  all  but  mortal 
wound.  At  the  head  of  the  Legionaries,  he  had  galloped 
his  horse  up  the  outer  staircase  of  the  G>rsini,  chaiged 
through  the  drawing-room  on  the  upper  floor  and  emerged 
on  the  further  balcony  overlooking  the  Pamfili  grounds, 
where  horse  and  man  at  once  fell  under  a  shower  of  bullets. 
As  he  was  borne  back  in  a  litter,  Garibaldi  asked  him 
anxiously :  *  Where  are  you  hit,  Captain  ? '  'A  bullet 
in  my  left  side ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  all  right,'  he  replied. 
Passing  within  the  gate,  the  long  procession  of  wounded  met 
Manara's  Lombard  Bersaglieri,  arriving  at  the  tqp  of  the 
Janiculum  to  the  sound  of  their  bugles,  eager  to  restore  the 
lost  battle;  young  Bixio,  though  pale  as  death,  'made 
friendly  and  glad  reply  to  their  cheers  and  greetings.'  ^ 

The  Bersaglieri,  who  had  sprung  to  arms  at  the  first  alarm 
in  Rome,  had  been  standing  drawn  up  in  the  Forum  for  two 
hours,  chafing  at  the  sound  of  distant  battle,  but  held  back 
by  a  most  unfortunate  order  from  Roselli,  as  commander- 
in-chief,  which  countermanded  Garibaldi's  divisional  orders 
to  Manara  to  come  at  once  to  his  assistance.*  If  the 
Bersaglieri  and  the  Legionaries  had  come  fresh  on  the  scene 
together  between  five  and  six  o'clock,  they  might  have 
done  great  things,  instead  of  suffering  them.  As  it  was, 
when  the  'round  hats'  arrived,  about  eight  o'clock,  the 
Corsini  had  just  been  lost  once  more,  and  the  French  were 
pressing  down  along  the  box-hedge  to  attack  the  Vascello, 
whose  gardens  and  windows  were  raked  by  a  fire,  not  only 
from  the  Corsini  hill,  but  from  the  commanding  upper 
stories  of  the  Valentini.'  For  some  time  past  the  French 
sharp-shooters,  advancing  throu^  the  cornfields  against 


*  H0f,  108 ;  Kmlmum^  iL  78 ;  Zmp.  L  aao,  dociibct  Bixia^  chtige,  bat 
wrongly  pkcct  it  tfter  Matinftli  demth.  which  faally  look  ptoce  ktcr,  tco  App.  H. 
Vttki^  iL  960,  a6i,  malcct  the  Mine  error. 

>  Btjf,  106,  107 ;  Dm$d0b^  mS,  299. 

•  D0md0h,  332,  236;  ARgf.  112,  itS,  119. 
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the  walls  of  Rome»  had  opened  fire  at  close  quarters  on  the 
bastion  of  the  Casa  Merluzzo,  whence  the  Roman  battery 
replied  with  volleys  of  grape  that  bent  and  swayed  the 
corn-ears  like  the  wind.^  Thus  pressed  by  the  concen- 
trated fire  of  the  French  positions  and  the  advance  of  large 
bodies  of  regular  troops,  the  L^onaries,  who  had  lost 
immensely,  both  in  officers  and  men,  were  only  held  to 
their  posts  by  the  inspiration  of  Garibaldi's  presence. 
The  Bersaglieri  officers,  who  came  out  of  the  Porta  San 
Pancrazio  to  announce  to  him  the  arrival  of  their  regiment, 
found  him  in  the  thick  of  the  fire,  his  white  mantle  riddled 
with  bullets,  but  himself  miraculously  untouched,  spreading 
calm  and  courage  wherever  he  appesued.' 

Ventum  erai  ad  Marios.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the 
BersagUeri.  The  regiment  was  900  strong,'  and  formed 
the  best  discipUned,  and,  except,  perhaps,  the  Legion,  the 
bravest  body  of  men  at  Garibaldi's  disposal.  When  in- 
formed of  their  arrival,  he  at  once  sent  for  one  of  their 
companies  to  occupy  the  Casa  Giacometti,  a  small,  but  high 
and  strongly  built  house,  from  whose  windows  the  troops 
could  fire  not  only  down  the  Vicolo  della  Nocetta,  but 
over  the  wall  into  the  Corsini  gardens  and  the  windows  of 
the  villa.  Having  thus  checked  the  French  advance  and 
prepared  a  protection  for  the  flank  of  the  storming  party, 
he  ordered  up  more  Bersaglieri  from  the  Porta  San  Pan- 
crazio, and  told  Manara  to  capture  the  Corsini.  It  is 
probable  that  the  way  for  this  assault  ought  to  have  been 
prepared  by  another  hour  or  more  of  cannonading  from 
the  bastion,^  and  of  musketry  fire  from  the  houses  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden.  But  Garibaldi  gave  no  directions 
to  this  effect,  and  Manara,  in  his  eagerness  to  display  the 
valour  of  his  men,  some  of  whom  had  been  subject  to  a 

'  Koitman,  u.  68,  69. 
>  Btf,  109,  116,  117. 

*  A  leoood  (weftk)  battalion  of  abom  350  men  had  arrived  from  tlie  north  since 
the  battle  of  Palestrina,  where  there  had  been  only  one  battalion  of  600. 

*  Hie  cannon  on  the  Merlocso  bastion  had  been  forced  to  give  their  attention 
to  the  French  in&ntiy  in  the  cornfields  close  under  the  wall,  during  the  period 
preceding  the  arrival  of  the  Bersaglieri.     Kotlmtm^  ii.  68,  69. 
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momentary  panic  mider  the  eyes  of  the  General,  at  once 
dashed  two  strong  companies  against  the  villa.^ 

With  loud  cries  of  *  Avanti !  Avanti ! '  three  or  four 
hundred  of  the  finest  men  of  north  Italy,  led  by  Bfanara 
himself,  Enrico  Dandolo,  and  Swiss  Hoffstetter,  poured, 
under  a  storm  of  bullets,  through  the  narrow  gateway, 
where  scarcely  five  could  pass  abreast,  and  spreading  out 
to  right  and  left  of  the  box-hedges,  rushed  up  the  slope — 
their  Bersaglieri  plumes  streaming  behind.  But  the  French, 
who  were  now  massed  in  the  villa  and  along  the  orange- 
tree  wall,  not  being  subjected  to  any  considerable  covering 
fire,  mowed  down  the  Italians  so  thickly  that,  at  thirty 
paces  from  their  goal,  the  assailants  halted;  instead  of 
retreating,  they  deliberately  knelt  down  on  the  open  slope 
and  opened  fire  at  the  hidden  Frenchmen,  while  the 
officers  stood  up  behind  the  kneeling  men  and  partook  of 
the  massacre.  Among  others,  Enrico  Dandolo  was  here 
shot  dead.''  For  ten  minutes,  as  it  seemed  to  HofEstetter, 
Manara  watched  the  slaughter  of  his  men  before  he  sounded 
the  retreat,*  and  until  the  bugle  was  heard  not  one  had 
flinched.  Then  began  the  return  down  the  slope,  back  into 
the  death  angle  and  through  the  gateway. 

*  And  now  (says  Hofistetter)  as  these  defenceless  men  poured 
out  of  the  garden  the  deadly  harvest  began  in  earnest.  At 
first  I  imagined  that  the  numbers  of  men  falling  on  their  faces 
had  merely  stumbled  in  their  haste  over  the  roots  of  the  vines. 
But  their  motionless  bodies  soon  showed  me  the  truth.  Those 
hurrying  past  would  try,  under  the  old  impulse,  to  drag  away 
a  fallen  comrade,  to  pick  up  the  bodies ;  but  the  hand  stretched 
out  to  render  thb  last  service  would  fly  back  to  clutch  at  its 
owner's  death*wound.  Others,  who  had  already  reached  the 
shelter  of  the  house  or  of  the  garden*gate,  would  dash  forward 

*  Hpf.  117-119.  (See  App.  G.,  bekm.  GwribMiU  Uu  tf  tk*  B^rm^Uri 
cmJwM  3.) 

'  Htff,  1 19.  An  aocusation  of  French  ticacheiy  attending  Enrico't  death  is 
made  by  his  brother  Emilio  {Dandolo^  240),  and  is  oommonly  repeated  in 
Italian  history.  Bat  Emilio  was  not  an  eye- witness,  and  the  story  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  consistent  with  Hoflfstetter's  acooont  of  the  scene.  French  and  Italians 
aocnsed  each  other  very  freely  of  these  *  whitc*flag  incidents,'  as  we  now  call 
them. 

It  a 
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again  to  help  some  yet  living  comrade  lying  near  af  hand ;  a 
shudder,  a  spasmodic  movement  of  the  limbs,  and  they  lie 
beside  their  friend.  Here,  indeed,  they  got  their  first  hard 
knock— ou"  jolly,  brave,  faithful  and  tireless  Bersaglieri !  *  * 

The  catastrophe  was  fatal  to  any  feeble  chance  of 
victory  which  the  Italians  may  have  had  that  day,  for  the 
first  strength  of  this  fine  regiment  had  been  used  up  under 
conditions  which  had  rendered  success  impossible.  Now, 
indeed.  Garibaldi  caused  the  gunners  on  the  walls  of 
Rome  to  turn  their  full  energies  against  the  Corsini  fa9ade, 
from  which  large  ruins  ere  long  b^an  to  fall,  while  the 
Bersaglieri  whom  he  posted  in  the  Casa  Giacometti  and 
the  small  house  at  the  death-angle  kept  the  Corsini  windows 
under  a  constant  fire.  The  result  was,  as  we  shall  see,  that 
before  the  end  of  the  day  the  villa  was  once  more  taken, 
though  it  could  not  be  held.  Meanwhile,  the  arrival  of  the 
Bersaglieri  had  at  least  permanently  checked  the  enemy's 
advance,  and  made  it  possible  strongly  to  occupy  the 
Vascello  and  the  other  houses  at  the  foot  of  the  Corsini 
hilL« 

At  this  stage  Garibaldi  was  guilty  of  a  piece  of  madness, 
of  which  the  glory  redounds  to  another,  and  the  blame 
lies  with  him.  Riding  back  through  the  Porta  San  Pan- 
crazio,  he  found  some  of  the  reserve  of  the  Bersaglieri 
left  behind  the  walls  under  conmiand  of  Emilio  Dandolo, 
who,  haviDg  parted  there  from  his  brother  but  an  hour 
since,  had  just  heard  the  rumour  of  his  death.  The  story  of 
what  followed  can  best  be  told  in  Emilio's  words  : 

'  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  tremendous  idea  of  such  a  death 
presented  itself  clearly  and  certainly  to  my  horror-struck  mind. 
A  sort  of  careless  fatalism  had  made  us  feel  as  if  it  were  impossible 
for  one  of  two  beings  so  dosdy  attached  to  be  left  without  the 
other ;  '*  either  both  or  neither,"  had  been  the  constant  expres- 
sion of  our  vague  and  certainly  unwarrantable  hopes.    But  at 

*  Hie  foregromid  of  the  illiistntioQ  p.  179  above  was  Uie  scene  of  this  cata- 
strophe.  BItf.  117-iaT.   Mtmara  AfS.  iMUrtf/tmi  1 1  also  describes  this  attack. 
'  JItf.  ii7»  laif  132;  Ikuubh^  232,  233. 
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thermomeat^  the  dieadfol  scene  before  my  eyes '  (the  long  stream 
of  wounded  Bersaglieri  being  carried  back  from  the  assault) 
'  and  the  knowledge  of  so  many  lives  lost,  seemed  to  disclose  to 
me,  for  the  first  time,  the  real  nature  of  cold-blooded  war  in 
all  its  horrible  reality,  and  I  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  outliving 
all  that  constituted  my  happiness  in  the  world.  I  thought  to 
myself  that  my  brother  might  be  breathing  his  last  within 
ten  paces  from  me,  and  I  could  not  even  embrace  him  before 
he  died !  My  duty  forbade  me  to  leave  my  soldiers,  already 
agitated  by  so  many  mournful  sights.  I  paced  up  and  down  in 
front  of  my  small  band,  who  wondered  at  my  unwonted  emotion, 
and  convulsively  gnawing  the  barrel  of  a  pistol  in  my  struggles, 
I  strove  to  keep  down  the  boiling  tears,  which,  had  they  been 
observed,  might  have  increased  the  consternation  of  my  devoted 
followers.  At  this  moment  of  unspeakable  suffering.  Garibaldi 
came  in  our  direction,  and  I  heard  him  say:  ''  I  shall  require 
twenty  resolute  men  aiod  an  officer  for  a  difficult  undertaking/' 
I  rushed  forward,  desirous  at  least  to  liberate  myself  from  a 
state  of  inaction,  and  to  suffocate  in  the  excitement  of  danger 
the  anguish  which  threatened  to  turn  my  brain.  ''  Go,"  said 
Garibaldi  to  me,  ''  with  twenty  of  your  bravest  men,  and  take 
Villa  Corsini  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet."  Involuntarily  I 
remained  transfixed  with  astonishment — ^with  twenty  men 
to  hurry  forward  to  attack  a  position  which  two  of  our  com- 
panies and  the  whole  of  Garibaldi's  Legion,  after  unheard-of 
exertions,  had  failed  to  carry.  .  .  . 

' "  Spare  your  ammunition,  to  the  bayonet  at  once,"  said 
Garibaldi.  "  Do  not  fear,  General,"  I  replied,  '*  they  have  perhaps 
killed  my  brother,and  I  shall  do  my  best"  This  said,  I  hurried 
forwards.  .  .  .  The  long  deserted  avenue  which  led  straight 
up  to  the  villa  lay  right  before  me;  whoever  passed  along 
would  certainly  furnish  a  mark  for  the  enemy,  who  lay  con- 
cealed in  the  garden,  and  was  stationed  behind  the  windows. 
We  traversed  it  at  full  speed,  but  not  without  leaving  several 
of  our  small  number  behind.  The  little  band  was  thinned; 
when  we  arrived  at  last  under  the  vestibule  I  turned  round  to 
see  how  many  of  us  were  left.  Twelve  soldiers  remained  to  me, 
intrqrid,  silent,  ready  for  any  effort ;  I  k)oked  aiDuod  me,  we 
were  there  alone.  Our  own  shot,  from  our  own  guns,  sounded 
in  our  ears ;  a  shower  of  bullets  fell  fearfully  round  us  from  the 
half-dosed  windows.    What  would  twelve  men  do  against 
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a  place  occupied  by  several  hundreds  of  the  enemy  ?  I  had 
nothing  left  for  me  but  to  stoop  to  that  which  more  numerous 
forces  had  already  done,  give  the  signal  to  fire,  and  then  retreat. 

When  we  had  got  half-way  down  the  road,  S and  I  were 

both  struck  in  the  thigh  by  the  same  ball.  We  returned  to  the 
VasceQo,  six  in  number,  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  with  the 
conviction  that  the  really  extraordinary  courage  which  had 
just  been  so  conspicuously  and  recklessly  displayed  would  have 
no  effect,  beyond  that  of  showing  the  French  that  Italians  were 
still  capable  of  fighting  with  temerity,  whatever  the  fortune  of 
war  might  be.' 

Put  out  of  action  by  the  severe  wound  in  his  thigh, 
the  hero  of  this  extraordinary  charge,  who  was  nineteen 
years  of  age,  dragged  himself  about  for  a  great  part  of  the 
afternoon  looking  for  his  elder  brother  among  the  dead 
and  wounded.  Many  knew  of  Enrico's  death,  but  none 
dared  teU  Emilio,  till  at  last  he  entered  the  Casa  Giacometti, 
now  the  most  important  of  the  Italian  outposts  except 
the  Vascello.  It  still  stands,  an  unnoticed  memorial  of  that 
calamitous  day,  in  an  isolated  position  by  the  roadside, 
with  a  pleasant  court  behind  opening  on  to  the  vineyards, 
where,  under  an  arbour,  carters  take  a  glass  of  wine  before 
they  enter  the  walls  of  Rome ;  several  ancient  stones  and 
inscriptions  are  built  into  the  fine  old  archway  at  the 
entrance.'  At  the  moment  when  Emilio  Dandolo  reached 
this  house,  Manara  and  Hofbtetter  were  within  its  walls, 
and  beside  them  lay  the  body  of  Enrico.  The  Swiss 
officer  withdrew,  deeply  moved.  The  Colonel,  left  alone, 
took  Enulio's  hand  and  said :  '  Do  not  seek  your  brother 
any  more — ^it  is  now  too  late  ;  I  will  be  a  brother  to  you.' 
The  young  man,  sick  with  wounds  and  grief,  fell  fainting 
against  Manara,  who  carried  him  out  of  the  room  in  his 
arms.' 

Throughout  the  long  mid-day  heat  the  battle  settled 
down  into  a  heavy  cannonade  and  musketry-fire  on  both 

I  Present-day  visitors  to  Rome  (1906)  can  identify  it  by  the  woid  Scarpone 
written  laxige  on  its  walls. 

*  Hoff.  125,  126 ;  Dandolo^  245,  246. 
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aides.  The  Italians  held  the  Vascello  and  Casa  Giacometti, 
supported  from  behind  by  their  batteries  on  the  wall,  of 
which  the  one  in  the  northern  bastion  on  the  right  of  the 
gate  fired  on  the  Valentini,  while  that  on  the  left,  directed 
by  the  French  Republican  and  artist  Laviron,  kept  bring- 
ing down  blocks  from  the  Corsini  fafade.  Laviron  and  his 
artist  friends  in  this  Merluzzo  bastion,  watching  the  effect 
of  their  fire  through  the  telescope,  could  see  the  French 
soldiers  hurled  about  the  ruins  of  the  villa  at  each  discharge, 
or  holding  on  by  their  hands  as  the  floors  beneath  them 
gave  way.^ 

Well  on  in  the  afternoon  the  French  fire  slackened, 
while  some  retreat  or  change  of  troops  took  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  terrific  effect  of  the  cannonade  on  the 
viUa.  Garibaldi  seized  the  opportunity  to  launch  another 
attack,  headed  by  Masina's  forty  lancers  in  the  capacity 
of  dragoons,  armed  with  muskets.  Led  on  by  General 
Galletti  and  their  own  Colonel  with  his  bandaged  aim,'  the 
horsemen  raced  through  the  garden  gate  and  up  the  slope, 
amid  a  gradually  slackening  fire  from  the  hill-top,  and  then, 
amid  frantic  cheers  from  the  Italians  crowding  the  battle- 
ments of  Rome,  followed  Masina  in  his  last  wild  gallop  up 
the  steps  of  the  Corsini.' 

Meanwhile  the  infantry,  pouring  out  of  the  Vascello 
and  the  neighbouring  houses,  were  following  close  behind 
the  horsemen,  Bfanara  and  Garibaldi  urging  them  on.  At 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  they  cleared  the  Corsini  hill  of 
the  last  Frenchmen,  and  proceeded  to  occupy  it  in  force, 
while  some  of  the  Lombards  rushed  on  towards  the  right 
after  Galletti  and  the  gallant  cavalry,  who  had  already 
gone  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  houses  near  the 
Valentini  and  the  Aqueduct.^ 

And  now  another  wave  of  men  came  rolling  up  from  the 


■  AWmm,  U.  S4-S6:  Parit  MSS,  6&,  p^  101,  loa  (qttOte<l  at  end  of  App. 
11.  below). 

*  See  p.  176  above. 

"  C^rlgiHt  374,  mnd  oiber  autlioritics,  disaissed  in  App.  H.  btlow. 

«  Carlittif  274  ;  H^.  127  ;  Paris  MSS,  jfj  p.  2 1 4. 
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gate  of  Rome.^  The  spectacle  of  Ibsina  charging  up  the 
steps,  the  capture  of  the  Corsini.  and  the  evident  arrival 
of  the  final  crisis  of  the  day,  had  been  too  much  for  the 
discipline  of  the  watchers  on  the  walls.  A  maHifmijffg 
enthusiasm,  akin  to  panic,  although  its  opposite,  seized 
the  crowd  of  citizens,  artists,  gunners,  and  the  infantry 
of  the  spent  regiments;  flooding  throu^  the  Porta  San 
Pancrazio  th^  swept  zlang  the  road  to  the  villa  in  a 
dense  mass.  Koelman,  the  Dutch  artist,  not  so  much 
running  as  borne  through  the  air  in  the  press,  kept  himself 
upright  by  struggling  on  arm-in-arm  with  an  officer  of  the 
Civic  Guard,  whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  holding  his 
gun  high  with  the  disengaged  hand.  As  th^  passed 
over  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  through  the  garden  gate,  some 
rideiless  horses  came  dashing  back  down  the  slope ;  terrified 
by  the  shrill  cries  of  the  crowd,  the  first  two  or  three  of  the 
animals  swerved  sideways  through  the  box-hedges  and 
escaped,  but  those  that  followed  threw  themselves  head- 
long on  the  head  of  the  column,  were  transfixed  by  bayonets 
and  trampled  under  foot.  When  at  length  the  mob  iea«died 
the  esplanade  of  the  ruined  Corsini,  which  they  found 
covered  with  bodies,  arms,  and  charred  ddbris^  they  joined 
in  the  hasty  preparations  for  the  defence.  It  was  im- 
possible to  find  stations  for  sharp-shooters  in  the  upper 
stories  of  the  villa,  for  the  building  had  been  in  flames, 
the  floors  had  been  demolished  by  the  Italian  mnnnm^ 
and  the  French  batteries  were  now  raking  it  from  the 
other  side.'  The  principal  defence  had  therefore  to  be 
made  in  the  garden  on  either  flank,  and  in  the  Convent  of 
San  Pancrazio,  which  was  held  as  an  advanced  post.'  The 
unregimented  men,  who  showed  much  goodwill  and  prompt- 
ness, were  got  into  some  kind  of  order,  and  made  to  lie 
down  among  the  brushwood,  awaiting  the  French  attack 

*  For  details  of  this  msh  see  Koihium^  iL  S9-99.  Both  Bb^.  127,  and 
Carktti^  275,  are  agieed  as  to  the  disordered  character  of  the  sappoits,  though 
both  were  too  busily  engaged  in  front  to  notice  the  details  of  the  afidr  at  the 
Porta  San  Panciazio  where  Koelman  was. 

*  See  illnstiation  p.  1S6  below.     CmkUi^  274 ;  KMimoMy  ii  91. 

*  Paris  MSS.  ^,  p.  214. 
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from  the  Pamfili.  Oudinot's  well-arrayed  army,  regiment 
behind  regiment,  could  be  seen  coming  forward  through 
the  pine  trees,  which  were  throwing  long  shadows  in  the 
evening  light.  As  the  ItaUans  lay  there  in  rows,  awaiting 
their  fate,  some  of  the  students  joked  together,  comparing 
themselves  to  bales  of  goods  laid  out  to  be  sold  by  auction. 
The  defence  was  well  maintained  for  a  short  while,  and 
the  French  lost  severely  in  their  advance ;  but  they  pressed 
on  with  ever  fresh  men,  recaptured  the  Convent,  and  finally 
reached  the  crown  of  the  hill.  The  Italians  fell  back, 
still  firing,  from  the  Villa  Corsini,  which  had  proved,  not 
impregnable,  but  untenable.^ 

The  last  to  ride  under  the  sheltering  door  of  the  Vascelld 
was  Garibaldi,  whose  face  and  bearing  betrayed  no  emotion 
at  the  final  destruction  of  his  hopes.  Behind  him  Manara 
closed  the  door.^ 

In  the  confusion,  Masina  had  been  left  behind.  It  is 
not  certain  at  what  spot  on  the  steps  or  in  the  garden  of  the 
Corsini — at  what  moment  of  the  advance  or  retreat — ^he 
fell ;  eye-witnesses  gave  divergent  accounts.'  But  his  body 
was  left  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  slope,  sixty  paces  from 
the  steps  up  which  he  had  so  gallantly  charged.  During 
the  rest  of  June,  the  Italian  bullets  from  tiie  Vascello, 
and  the  French  cannon-balls  from  the  Corsini,  sang  day 
after  day  over  his  whitening  bones,  which  only  after 
Rome  had  fallen  was  it  possible  to  seek  and  bury.  The 
leader  of  the  jeunesse  dorie  of  Bologna,  he  had  died  in  the 
uniform  of  the  Democratic  volunteers.  To  future  genera- 
tions of  his  countrymen  he  lives  in  memory  as  a  splendid 
cavalier  riding  up  a  bullet-swept  flight  of  marble  steps; 
but  to  Garibaldi,  to  the  Bonnets  of  Comacchio,  and  many 
others,  he  was  a  friend  not  less  dear  than  gallant. 

Dusk   had   already  fallen,  when  Garibaldi  directed  a 

'  Koelman^  ii.  91-99,  gives  the  only  detailed  account  of  the  French  recapture 
•f  the  Corsini  on  this  occasion.  It  is,  I  suspect,  a  little  overwritten,  but  clearly 
shows  that  the  defence  was  organised,  and  effective  to  the  extent  which  I  have 
here  stated.    (See  App.  H.  III.,  below.) 

''  Hof.  128.  •  See  App.  H.  II.,  below  :  TIU  Deaih  of  Masina. 
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last  vain  attack'  against  the  now  shapeless  ruin  on  the  hill 
top,  leading  on  the  Unione  regiment  (the  ninth  of  the 
old  Papal  line),  who  had  jnst  arrived  on  the  scene,  and 
the  unwearied  survivors  of  his  own  Legion  and  of  the 
BersagUeri.^  In  this  period  of  the  battle  fell  Mameli, 
the  Genoese  boy-poet,  whose  war-hymn  was  on  the  lips 
of  these  warriors;^  he  was  the  son  of  the  woman  whom 
Mazzini  had  loved  in  boyhood.  In  after  years  Garibaldi 
wrote  to  MameU's  mother  to  tell  her  what  he  remembered : 

*  It  was  towards  evening,  when  Mameli,  whom  I  had  kept  at 
my  side  the  greater  part  of  the  day  as  my  adjutant,  besought 
me  earnestly  to  let  him  go  forward  into  the  heat  of  the  battle, 
as  his  position  near  me  seemed  to  him  inglorious.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  was  carried  back  past  me,  gravely  wounded,  but 
radiant,  his  face  shining  because  he  had  shed  his  blood  for  his 
country.  We  did  not  exchange  a  word,  but  our  eyes  met  with 
the  love  which  had  long  bound  us  together.  I  remained  behind. 
He  went  on,  as  though  in  triumph.' 

Wounded  in  the  knee,  Mameh  lay  for  more  than  a  month  in 
hospital,  where  gangrene  set  in.  Near  him  lay  his  dear 
friend  and  fellow-townsman  of  Genoa,  Nino  Bixio,  shot 

*  Afem.  336,  237 ;  Laev.  u  223  ;  Ravioli^  37-39* 

*  FrateUi  dUioHa^  written  in  November  1S47  (see  Ztoi?,  172,  173),  when 
the  author  wms  just  turned  twenty,  caught  the  spirit  of  the  hour  and  therefore 
became,  and  remained,  the  Marseillaise  of  the  Italian  Risorgimento,  althou^ 
from  a  literary  point  of  view,  it  is  not  so  good  a  poem  as  some  whidi  Mameli 
himself  wrote,  and  some  which  were  written  by  otiters  for  Italy.  One  vene  is 
specially  interesting,  as  it  proclaims  the  Maoinian  notion  of  Italian  unity,  not 
then  generally  accepted : 

Noi  siamo  da  secoli 
Calpesti  e  derisi 
Perchi  non  siam  popolo, 
Perch^  siam  divisi. 
Raccolgad  un'  unica 
Bandiera,  una  speme : 
Di  fondefct  insieme 
Gi^  r  ora  suon^ 

Stringiamd  a  coorte, 

Siam  pronti  alia  morte, 

Italia  cfaiam6. 

Afartinettgo  Cesansco^  186-197;  Mameli  {ScnXXi)  passim  ;  Lftsia^  172-176. 
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through  the  body.  Bixio  lived  to  command  the  attack  on 
Rome  from  the  side  of  San  Pancrazio  in  1870,  at  the  vic- 
torious entry  of  the  Italians  on  the  Twentieth  of  September. 
It  was  Mameli  who  died.^ 

At  nightfall  the  few  Bersaglieri  who  had  held  the 
Valentini  Villa  since  it  had  last  been  taken,  finding  them- 
selves unsupported,  at  length  retired.  The  French,  there- 
fore, ended  the  day  in  possession  of  the  Valentini  and  of 
the  Corsini  itself,  while  Garibaldi's  men  maintained  them- 
selves in  the  Casa  Giacometti  and  Vascello.  As  darkness 
closed  in,  the  white  mantle  could  still  be  seen  moving 
like  a  great  moth  on  the  roadway,  amid  the  last  flashes 
of  the  djdng  battle.' 

So  ended  the  Third  of  Jime,  which  sealed  the  fate  of 
Rome.  On  the  saiiie  day,  four  miles  to  the  north,  a  less 
ixdportant  operation  had  taken  place  on  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Tiber,  across  which  the  French  had  secured  a  passage 
by  capturing  the  Ponte  MoUe,  in  face  of  the  Reduci  and 
the  Roman  Legion.^  But  far  the  greater  part  of  Oudinot's 
army  of  20,000  men — seven  out  of  nine  regiments — ^had 
been  concentrated  in  or  near  the  Pamfili  grounds,  ready 
to  feed  the  battle  at  the  Corsini.^  It  is  doubtful  whether 
more  than  6,000  Italians  in  all  were  under  Garibaldi's 
orders,^  and  these  had  not  been  together  in  force,  but  had 
been  conung  up,  one  regiment  after  another,  all  through 
the  day :  the  Italian  Legion  was  more  than  half  spent  be- 
fore the  Bersaglieri  arrived,  and  the  Bersaglieri  before  the 
Regiment  Unione  came  on  the  scene.  If  we  remember  how 
enormous  was  the  force  of  French  regulars  inside  the  fortress 
of  the  Pamfili-Corsini  grounds,  protected  by  a  high  wall 
on  both  flanks,  the  complaint  made  by  some  critics  that 

'  £/tsto/ario,  L  250 ;  Belgiojoso^  314,  315;  Loev.  ii.  254,  255 ;  Bixio^  91  ; 
Kin^s  Afazztm,  66,  67  ;  Luzt'o,  179. 

'  Dandolo^  238;  Torre ,  ii.  181  ;  Loev.  i.  230. 

»  Carietti,  275  ;   Fdi/ian/,  24-37- 

*  Bittarddes  Portes,  213  ;  235,  236. 

^  Hpf,  133.  The  same  conclusion  will  be  reached  by  a  study  of  the  numbers 
of  such  of  the  regiments  as  are  known  to  have  been  engaged. 
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Garibaldi  did  not  attack  the  flank  of  the  French  position 
will  appear  of  doubtful  validity.  Indeed,  Dandolo  has 
accused  him  of  exactly  the  opposite  fault,  declaring  that  he 
wasted  his  slender  forces  by  movements  of  his  l^t  flank, 
*  skirmishing  uselessly  among  the  vineyards' — an  accusa- 
tion equally  wide  of  the  mark  if  it  refers  to  the  operations 
which  resulted  in  the  secure  occupation  of  the  Casa 
Giacometti,  essential  not  only  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Vascello,  but  for  the  proper  preparation  and  support  of 
any  attack  on  the  Corsini.  The  unprepared  frontal  attack 
en  tmisse  by  the  Bersagheri,  which  Dandok)  believed  would 
have  been  certainly  successful,  was  in  fact  actually  tried 
with  a  third  part  of  the  raiment  in  one  charge,  and  would 
probably  in  so  confined  a  space  have  had  no  better  result 
with  the  whole.^  Those  who  complained  that  Garibaldi 
should  have  *  entrenched '  himself  in  the  positions  the 
moment  after  their  capture,  forget  that  on  the  Corsini 
hill  the  Italians  that  day  had  neither  respite,  time,  nor 
materials  for  digging.^  The  entrenchment  ought  to  have 
been  done  by  Roselli  during  the  peaceful  month  of  May. 

But  Garibaldi's  mistakes  on  this  day  are  bad  enough, 
when  all  unjust  censure  has  been  put  aside.  Once,  at 
least,  we  know  that  he  threw  a  body  of  twenty  men,  un- 
supported, at  the  villa,  and  he  is  accused  in  general  terms 
of  having  committed  the  same  kind  of  folly  several  times.' 
It  is,  however,  dear  that  the  principal  attacks  were  made 
by  large  masses  of  men,  and  the  proper  critidsm  on  the 
first  attack  by  the  Bersaglieri  is  not  so  much  that  the  storm- 
ing party  was  too  small,  but  that  the  way  had  not  been 
prepared  by  a  sufficiently  prolonged  cannonade  and  musketry 
fire,  such  as  afterwards  drove  the  French  from  the  villa. 

>  Dantbh^  236  ;  B^,  120,  121.     See  App.  G.,  below. 

*  Gahttsi^  iii.  431,  has  an  excellent  note  on  this  point 

'  Fecckt\  iL  261,  263,  charges  him  with  sending  men  to  hold  positions  with  in* 
sufficient  supports,  but  adds,  '  such  was  the  disorder  in  our  camp  that  neither  the 
Genenl  nor  his  aidu  knew  exactly  where  to  find  a  body  of  men  of  sufficient 
number  to  feed  the  battle  and  attack  the  masses  of  the  enemy.'  And  again, 
*  Garibaldi,  fttalist  to  exce«,  used  small  bodies  against  the  mass  of  the  enemy, 
meaning  to  support  them,  and  fiuling  to  do  so,  either  from  foigetfnlness  or  want  of 
means.' 
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So,  too,  Masina's  Lancers — ^whose  lives  Garibaldi  is  some- 
times said  to  have  thrown  away  in  a  wild-goose  chase — 
took  the  villa  by  an  attack  admirably  timed  at  the  moment 
when  the  French  defence  was  weak,  and  held  it  imtil  the 
immediate  arrival  of  the  infantry.  Unfortunately,  at  that 
late  hour  of  the  day,  the  discipline,  though  not  the  courage, 
of  the  spent  regiments  was  giving  way,  and  the  hiU  could 
not  be  held  by  a  courageous  mob  against  the  ordered  attack 
of  superior  forces.  No  doubt  there  was  a  want  of  system 
and  combination  both  in  Garibaldi's  methods  of  attack, 
and  in  the  support  of  the  positions  when  captured.  But 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  force  which  he  had  under 
him  could,  under  any  generalship  in  the  world,  have  been 
sufficient,  not  only  to  capture  (as  it  did  several  times  in 
the  day),  but  to  hold  the  narrow  Corsini  line,  against  the 
concentrated  fire  and  attack  of  the  French  army,  drawn 
out  in  battle  array  in  the  broader  PamfiU  groimds. 

Both  sides  fought  with  heroic  courage,  and  each  recog- 
nised the  qualities  of  the  enemy.  But  they  did  not  love 
each  other  the  better  for  that,  and  the  trickery  by  which 
the  positions  had  first  been  won  sank  deep  into  the  ItaUan 
mind.  'I  find  the  wounded  men  in  the  hospital,'  wrote 
Margaret  Fuller,  *in  a  transport  of  indignation.  The 
French  soldiers  fought  so  furiously,  that  they  think  them 
false  as  their  General,  and  cannot  endure  the  remembrance 
of  their  visits,  during  the  armistice,  and  talk  of  brother- 
hood.' *  The  anger  of  the  Italians  was  more  fierce  than 
on  April  30 ;  some  French  prisoners  were  massacred  on  the 
scene  of  battle  inmiediately  after  their  surrender,  and 
others  were  insulted  on  their  way  into  Rome.' 

The  Italians  estimated  their  killed  and  wounded  some- 
times at  1,000,  sometimes  at  900,  sometimes  at  500  men  and 
50  officers.^    All  fell  in  a  space  about  600  paces  long  by 

»  fUlUr,  iiL  207. 

'  Vigccki,  u.  262 ;  ICoelman^  ii.  loi.  Vecchi  saw  the  massacre,  and  took  part 
in  stopping  it. 

'  ffi^.  129  ;  Farini^  iv.  180 ;  Tarrt,  ii.  1S4  ;  GabusH,  iii.  433.  RatMi^  68, 
shows  that  453  wounded  were  taken  to  the  hospitals ;  there  were  also  the  dead 
and  those  privately  tended.     (See  App.  K.,  below.) 
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300  wide,  outside  the  Porta  San  Pancrazio.  The  Frendi 
officially  announced  their  loss  at  250  men  and  14  officers, 
which  is  the  lowest  estimate.^ 

Of  the  killed  and  wounded,  some  30  officers  and  200 
men  belonged  to  Garibaldi's  own  Italian  Legion.^  Hoff* 
stetter,  who  was  attached  to  the  Bersaglieri  of  Manara, 
and  became  an  historian  of  their  prowess  on  this  day, 
admitted  that  the  Italian  Legion  had  won  the  honours. 
No  one  disputed  the  right  of  the  Bersaglieri  to  the  second 
place  :  Manara  indeed  claimed  for  them  the  first  place,  and 
declared  that  they  also  had  lost  200  men  that  day.' 

When  once  we  have  appreciated  the  true  nature  and 
extent  of  Garibaldi's  failure  in  generalship  on  the  third  of 
June,  which  has  often  been  exa^erated  and  as  often 
unduly  minimised,  there  is  no  propriety  in  offering  excuses, 
such  as  that  he  was  ill,  or  that  his  talent  was  for  the  open 
field.  In  the  eyes  of  Rome,  and  of  the  survivors  among 
the  regiments  which  he  had  led  to  the  slaughter,  he 
needed  no  excuse.  Manara,  usually  very  crisp  in  his 
criticisms  of  men  and  events,  describes  the  battle  in  a 
private  letter  without  breathing  a  word  against  Garibaldi, 
and  instead  of  calling  him  *  a  devil  and  a  panther,'  as  he 
had  done  a  month  before  when  he  did  not  know  him,  only 
says  *  the  poor  General  lost  his  best  officers.'  *  Everyone 
knew  that  Garibaldi  had  commanded  badly ;  no  one  loved 
[him  the  less,  and  no  one  was  less  eager  to  fight  and  die 
ider  his  orders.  His  popularity  during  the  month  of 
siege  that  followed  was  greater  than  ever,  and  the  reason 

1   Vailianit  33  ;  Bittarddes  Pfrtes,  234,  235.     (App.  K.,  below.) 

*  Loev,  L  231-233;   ii.  4S-51.     It  is  impossible  to  deduce  statistics  firom 
R^man  MSS.^  HuoU  Gem,  80,  F.  4  (hospital  lisU  of  the  Legion). 

'  ffoff.  133,  134  ;  Manara  MS.    Letter  of  June  il. 

*  Manara  MS,  Letter  of  June  1 1.  On  June  4,  Manara  himself,  out  of  friend 
ship  to  Garibaldi,  accepted  the  position  of  chief  of  hts  staff  in  place  of  Daverio, 
killed.  This  was  to  identify  himself  with  the  Guerilla,  and  to  undeitake  the 
command  of  the  irr^ular  troops  whom,  in  April,  he  had  so  much  disliked  befiore 
he  knew  them.  {Hoff.  138.)  His  feeling  towards  Garibaldi  in  person  had  under- 
gone a  great  change  and  they  were  now  fast  friends.  Gnerrani^  717,  and  Hef- 
stetter  ^  passim. 
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is  not  far  to  seek.    He  hajl  ffY^A  Ms xountiiyiaagt  what  the 
national  instinct  craved  for  at  that  moment  more  than  for^^^ 
lirtnnr'^Tinnnuri     Tt  was  nofTacQCS  but  keiuism  for  which  '^ 

[y  was  athirst  in  that  year  of  despair  crowned  and 
glorified  by  faith.  If,  a  decade  later,  he  had  lost  battles 
in  Sicily,  if  he  had  failed  to  maintain  his  hold  on  the  terraces 
of  Calatafimi,  if  he  had  been  driven  back  out  of  the  streets 
of  Palermo,  it  would  have  been  irretrievable  disaster  and 
uncompensated  loss.  But,  in  1849,  the  present  was  but  the 
seedling  of  the  future.  The  heroism  which  he  had  inspired 
in  the  defenders  of  the  Republic,  culminating  on  this  day 
of  sacrifice,  made  Rome  splendid  as  the  capital  of  the 
Italy  to  be,  and  rendered  the  Temporal  rule  of  the  Pope  y 
henceforth  impossible  as  an  integral  part  of  Italian  life — 
possible  only  as  a  state  of  interregnum  maintained  by 
foreign  bayonets. 

For  in  times  when  new  nations  and  new  principles  of 
government  are  being  formed,  men  are  moved  by  appeals 
to  the  imagination — a  fact  too  often  forgotten  in  our  modern 
analysis  of  the  history  of  such  periods.  Imagination  is 
the  force  that  propels,  though  state-craft,  may  guide.  In 
such  times  statesmen,  if  they  are  as  shrewd  as  Cavour, 
build  their  subtlest  diplomatic  structures  on  the  firm  base 
of  an  awakened  national  idealism,  feeding  itself  on  great 
memories  and  aspirations.  But  in  order  that  men  may 
aspire,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  have  something  to 
remember.  And  so  the  sacrifice  made  on  the  third  of 
June,  and  in  the  month  that  followed,  of  so  many  of  the 
best  lives  that  Italy  could  give,  had  great  political,  because 
it  had  great  spiritual,  significance.  The  noblest  Italians 
had  recognised  the  eternal  law  of  sacrifice,  which  Mazzini 
had  first  taught  them  to  apply  to  their  own  politics. 
*  Except  a  com  of  wheat  faU  into  the  ground  and  die— it 
abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit.' 

Rome  had  to  be  won  not  merely  from  the  grasp  of 
Oudinot,  but  from  the  force  of  the  great  traditions  of 
Catholicism  which  had  made  it  worth  the  while  of  an 
opportunist  lik^  Louis  Napoleon  to  send  these  good  French 
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peasants  and  workmen,  dressed  up  in  red  trousers  and  blue 
coats,  to  shoot  and  ba}^net  their  Italian  brothers.  They 
had  been  shipped  across  the  seas  for  an  idea.  It  was  the 
Catholic  idea,  the  Catholic  world,  that  had  laid  its  protecting 
hand  on  the  Pope's  throne.  Against  the  religious  zeal 
which  the  Italians  had  defied,  they  must  oppose  a  moral 
force,  or  be  beaten  in  the  end.  In  claiming  Rome  for 
themselves  they  had  outraged  the  Irish,  the  Spaniards, 
the  Austrians,  half  France,  and  many  of  their  own  country- 
men. Vast  spiritual  agencies  were  at  work  aU  over  the 
world  to  keep  Italy  out  of  Rome.  Peter  and  Paid,  Augus- 
tine and  Loyola  were  rising  from  their  graves  to  withstand 
Mazzini — ^the  pale,  fraU  Genoese,  whose  face  was  scarred 
with  the  sorrows  of  his  country ;  and  this  shadowy  host 
could  call  up  armed  men  from  the  utmost  ends  of  Europe 
to  defend  the  Pope.  It  would  never  be  overcome  except 
by  a  more  living  tradition,  another  C3rcle  of  tales  of  chivalry, 
a  new  roll  of  martyrs ;  therefore  the  roll  that  had  been 
opened  in  the  Papal  prisons  was  filled  up  on  the  Janiculum, 
and  the  best  went  gladly  to  the  sacrifice.  Some  patriots, 
indeed,  r^;retted  that  the  defence  of  Rome  was  ever  made, 
since  it  was  so  spendthrift  of  Italy's  treasure ;  yet  the 
treasure  was  profitably  spent.  Because  men  remembered 
and  told  with  pride  and  anguish  the  story  of  the  uncal- 
cidating  devotion  of  those  young  lives  in  this  hopeless 
struggle,  there  grew  up,  as  the  years  went  by,  an  unconquer- 
able purpose  in  the  whole  nation  to  have  their  capital : 
there  rose  that  wild  cry  of  the  heart — o  Rama,  o  Morte  I  — 
so  magical  even  in  yeoxs  of  discord  and  derision,  that  soon 
or  late  the  Catholic  world  was  bound  to  3deld  to  it,  as  to 
a  will  stronger  and  more  lasting  even  than  its  own. 

There  was  needed,  too,  a  warrior  hero  of  a  new  type, 
rival  to  the  figures  of  Charlemagne  and  the  crusaders, 
who  should  win  the  heart  by  firing  the  imagination  of 
Europe.  And  he,  too,  had  b^^  clearly  to  enieige,  and 
¥ras  likely  ere  long  to  overshadow,  more  than  was  just, 
the  fame  of  the  Genoese  who  had  b^;un  it  all.  Garibaldi 
had  now  won  Italy's  devotion,  and  was  helping  to  unite  her 
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divided  children  by  their  common  pride  in  himself.  Ere 
long  he  was  to  dazzle  the  imagination  of  Europe — even 
of  his  enemies ;  and  to  make  his  greatest  conquest  in  the 
heart  of  the  least  impressionable  but  not  the  least  poetical 
of  races,  the  northern  lords  of  the  ocean. 

But  the  chief  glory  of  the  Third  of  June  does  not  belong 
to  Garibaldi,  but  to  the  slain — ^the  seed  that  had  fallen 
into  the  ground  and  died,  and  was  to  bring  forth  fruit  in 
its  season. 


CHAPTER  X» 

THE  SIEGE  OF  ROME,   JUNE  4-29 

'  Standing  by  sick-beds  in  the  hospitak. 

Where  thy  young  warriors  stricken  down  are  lying, 
Watching  for  thy  slow  shadow  on  the  walls 

And  where  for  one  more  look  of  thee  the  dyii^ 
Linger  from  hour  to  hour.' 

S^mmt  tp  Garibaldi  (Mxs.  Hamilton  King's  AspramomU  amd  ciJUrp^ewu). 


The  heroism  shown  by  the  Italians  on  the  third  of  June 
was  no  spasmodic  outburst  of  rage  on  the  part  of  a  race 
incapable  of  sustained  valour.  For  nearly  a  month  to  come 
the  regiments  which  had  been  decimated  in  the  attacks  on 
the  Villa  remained  at  the  front,  under  fire  every  day  and 
during  many  nights,  exhausted  in  nerve  and  muscle  by  the 
unreUeved  strain  of  siege  and  bombardment,  repeatedly 
engaged  in  the  fiercest  hand-to-hand  fighting,  losing,  one  by 
one,  the  remainder  of  their  officers,  but  still  maintaining 
positions  which,  according  to  the  ordinary  maxims  of  the 
military  art,  had  been  rendered  imtenable  by  the  erection 
of  French  batteries  in  front  of  the  Corsini.  These  regi- 
ments, made  up  of  the  best  of  the  volunteers  and  a  few  of 
the  old  Papal  Ime,  not  more  than  six  or  seven  thousand  men, 
all  told,  held  the  Vascello  and  the  bastions  of  the  Janiculan 
wall.  The  lower  parts  of  the  city,  the  Vatican  and  the  east 
bank,  threatened  and  occasionally  bombarded,  but  not 
seriously  attacked,  were  guarded  by  rather  more  numerous 
but  less  seasoned  troops.*  The  French  army,  rapidly 
increased  to  25,000,  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  to 
30,000  men,^  was  supported  by  a  train  of  siege  guns, 

'  For  this  Chapter  see  maps  pp.  125,  172,  and  later  p.  210. 

*  See  App.  I :  Numbers  0/  Rowum  army  during  tk€  siegt.      There  were  pro* 
bably  more  than  17,000  men  onder  arms  in  Rome. 

*  VaiUani,  155,  156. 
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and  a  fine  corps  of  engineers  directed  by  Vaillant  himself. 
The  Italian  artillery  extorted  the  praise  of  their  enemies 
by  their  astonishing  courage  and  the  accuracy  of  their  fire ;  ^ 
but  on  the  scientific  side  the  def^iders  of  Rome  had 
'nothing  but  a  few  civil  engineers  and  a  battalion  of 
wretchedly  ignorant  and  poor-spirited  sappers.'  ^ 

It  is  not  possible  to  praise  the  population  of  Rome  as 
highly  as  the  ccirps  d^/lite  on  the  Janiculum,  who,  under 
Garibaldi,  Medici  and  Manara,  won  renown  for  the  city 
which  they  had  taken  under  their  protection.  Many, 
indeed,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  fought  and  fell  in  these 
ranks,^  but  the  bulk  of  the  populace,  an.  unarmed  and 
unregimented  mob,  wa^  waiting  till  the  enemy  had  forced 
an  entrance,  when  it  would  be  their  part  to  defend  the 
street  barricades  which  they  had  erected  with  so  much 
enthusiasm.^  That  intention  was  eventually  frustrated  by 
the  capture  of  the  Janiculan  heights,  which  rendered  such 
resistance  impossible ;  but  the  populace  could  have  done 
something  considerable  for  the  cause,  if,  while  the  siege  was 
still  in  progress,  it  had  shown  greater  eagerness  to  labour 
in  the  trenches.  Unfortunately,  the  soldiers  were  left  to 
exhaust  themselves,  whenever  they  were  not  fighting,  in 
operations  with  pick  and  shovel  for  which  their  numbers 
were  ^together  insufOicient.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
Garibaldini  went  down  into  Rome  and  drove  up  corvies  of 
citizens  to  the  task.*  On  the  other  hand,  Ciceruacchio 
inspired  a  large  body  of  WQtkmen  to  go  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Vascello,  where  many  of  them  were  shot  down  as  they 
plied  the  spade  in  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  whole 
Roman  line.* 

At  least  there  was  no  want  of  political  zeal,  no  relenting 
towards  the  Pope.    As  day  after  day  shells  flew  over  the 

*  Vdiadn/,  108,  129,  157. 

'  Darublo^  252  ;  Hoffi  301.  Amadei  was  a  military  engineer,  but  he 
and  Garibaldi  quarrelled,  and  he  was  put  under  arrest  on  June  12.  Lceu,  i. 
242-251. 

>  App.  K,  below.  «  B^kgiH,  ii.  308. 

*  Zmt.  L  248,  249 ;  GaiUard^  253,  254. 

*  Pasmty  122 ;  from  letter  of  Medici  himself,  1872. 
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Janicalum  and  burst  in  the  Trasteverine  quarter  below, 
killing  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  in  their  own  homes, 
the  popular  hatred  grew  fierce  against  the  ruler,  once  so 
much  loved,  who  now  seemed  to  dispute  the  title  of  Bamba 
with  his  friend  the  King  of  Naples.^  The  citizens,  as  they 
grew  accustomed  to  the  bombardment,  greeted  each  pro- 
jectile with  the  cry :  *  Ecco  un  Pio  Nona  I  * — *  There  goes 
another  Pio  Nono ! '  *  Women  and  children  of  the  Tras- 
tevere  were  seen  to  pick  up  live  shells  and  throw  them  into 
tho^'Tiber.' 

*  It  is  the  Trasteverines  in  particular  (wrote  a  correspondent 
c^  on  June  12),  that  part  of  the  Roman  populace,  recently  so 
Catholic,  who  now  curse  and  blaspheme  the  Pope  and  Clergy, 
in  whose  names  they  see  this  carnage  and  these  hornns  com- 
mitted.   What  imprudence  for  the  Pope  to  have  appealed  to 

the  Powers  in  order  to  get  himself  re-established  on  the  throne 
which  he  had  himself  abandoned !  It  was  as  much  as  to  say 
"  I  am  willing  to  wage  against  my  people  that  war  which  last 
year  I  declared  that  I  would  not  make  against  the  Croats — 
against  the  Austrian  oppressors  of  Italy." '  ^ 

I  The  writer  goes  on  to  declare  that  religion  is  in  consequence 
decreasing.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  effects  upon 
the  religion  of  the  Romans,  there  is  no  doubt  what  was  the 
permanent  result  of  the  si^e  as  regards  their  political 
sympathies. 

The  civil  authorities,  and  especially  Mazani,  were  even 
more  determined  than  the  mihtary  chiefs  on  the  Janiculum 
to  resist  to  the  last,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say :  *  We  did  not 
surrender ' ;  but  although  this  policy  was  quite  independent 
of  any  chance  of  success  and  was  aimed  at  the  far  future, 
they  none  the  less  cultivated  the  requisite  spark  of  present 
hope  in  themselves,  and  still  more  in  the  populace,  by 
beUeving,  and  by  spreading  the  beUef,   that    the  newly 

'  See  note,  p.  70  abofwe ;  and  App.  J,  bdow. 

'  ^4^  198  ;  Bgrtanit  i.  136.  '  Personal  evidence  of  Costa. 

*  Ventnra's  letter,  Tanr,  iL  392,  3.  Pio  Nono,  in  his  '  Allocotion '  of  April 
1848  (see  p.  68  above)  had  refused  to  go  to  war  with  Austria  because  he  felt 
himself  to  be  the  *  Vicar  of  Him  who  is  the  author  of  Peace  and  lover  of 
Charity.' 
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elected  Assembly  in  France  would  reverse  the  President's 
foreign  policy.  But  on  June  19  it  was  known  in  Rome  that 
the  Assembly  had  shown  itself  hostile,  and  that  the  attempted 
rising  in  the  streets  of  Paris  had  been  suppressed.  Even 
then  Mazzini  strove  to  create  delusive  expectations  of 
further  changes  in  France,  though  he  himself  had  little  hope 
of  anything  but  that  the  Roman  Republic  would  make  a 
good  end.^ 

The  conduct  of  the  Italian  wounded  in  Rome  revealed 
some  admirable  traits  in  the  national  character.  When 
carried  through  the  streets  from  the  scene  of  conflict  they 
seldom  failed  to  greet  the  passers-by  with  cries  of  *  Viva 
P Italia  I  Viva  la  Repubblica/^  The  hospitals  to  which 
many  of  them  were  taken  had  no  proper  maUHd^  and  were 
staffed  by  devoted  but  untrained  volunteer  nurses.  Half-way 
through  the  siege  the  famous  doctor  patriot,  Bertani,  did 
something  to  amend  these  conditions,  but  misery,  disease, 
and  death  were  all  too  rife,  and  were  endured  with  a  courage 
and  gentleness  which  never  failed.^ 

'  Since  April  30  (wrote  Margaret  Fuller  in  the  middle  of  June) 
I  gp  daily  to  the  hospitals,  and,  though  I  have  suffered — for 
I  had  no  idea  before  how  terrible  gunshot-woimds  and  wound- 
fever  are — ^yet  I  have  taken  pleasure,  and  great  pleasure,  in 
being  with  the  men.  There  is  scarcely  one  who  is  not  moved  by 
a  noble  spirit.  Many,  especially  among  the  Lombards,  are  the 
flower  of  the  Italian  youth.  When  they  begin  to  get  better 
I  carry  them  books  and  flowers ;  they  read  and  we  talk.  The 
Palace  of  the  Pope,  on  the  Quirinal,  is  now  used  for  convalescents. 
In  those  beautiful  gardens  I  walk  with  them — one  with  his 
sling,  another  with  his  crutch.  The  gardener  plays  off  all  his 
water-works  for  the  defenders  of  the  country,  and  gathers 
flowers  for  me,  their  friend.  A  day  or  two  since,  we  sat  in  the 
Pope's  little  pavilion,  where  he  used  to  give  private  audience. 
The  sim  was  going  gloriously  down  over  Monte  Mario,  where 
gleamed  the  white  tents  of  the  French  light  horse  among  the 
trees.    The  cannonade  was  heard  at  intervals.    Two  bright- 

■  LoMsarini,  171,  18S;  Johmton^  305,  306;  Dandoh^  256-260;  Spada^  liL 
634 ;  5i2^,  til.  339,  34a 

*  Biriani^  i.  137,  140-143 ;  Hcff.  134,  300;  Lanart'm',  169. 
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eyod  boys  sat  at  our  feet,  and  gathered  up  eagerly  every  woi!d 
said  by  the  heroes  of  the  day.  It  was  a  beautiful  hour,  stolen 
from  the  midst  of  ruin  and  sorrow ;  and  tales  were  told  as  full 
of  grace  and  pathos  as  in  the  gardens  of  Boccaccio,  only  in  a  very 
different  spirit — ^with  noble  hope  for  man,  with  reverence  for 
woman/ 

Indeed,  there  was  *  ruin  and  sorrow  *  of  every  kind— death, 
wounds,  penury,  exile — overshadowing  every  home  where 
high-minded  men  and  women  loved  Italy ;  and  a  year  later 
Margaret  FuUer  herself  was  drowned  at  sea.^ 

In  another  hospital  an  equally  notable  woman,  the 
revolutionary  Princess  Belgiojoso,  the  friend  of  Victor 
Hugo  and  Heine,  who,  as  an  exile  from  Austrian  Lombardy, 
had  long  kept  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Parisian 
salons,  was  working  hard  for  her  poor  wounded  countiymen, 
with  untiring  physical  energy  and  great  powers  of  organisa- 
tion.' When  she  was  not  wanted  elsewhere,  she  sat  long 
nights  by  the  bed  of  the  dying  poet  Mameli,  seeking  dis- 
traction from  the  tragedy  around  in  reading  Charles  Dickens, 
by  the  light  of  a  little  oil-lamp.' 

Although  the  bulk  of  the  French  army  was  encamped 
against  the  Janiculum,  Oudinot  kept  a  strong  force  beycmd 
the  river  at  St.  Paul's  Without-the-Walls,  and  another  above 
the  town  at  the  captured  Ponte  MoUe,  employing  them  in 
demonstrations  which  occupied  the  attention  of  a  large 
part  of  the  troops  defending  Rome.  These  French  detach- 
ments on  the  east  bank  made  it  difficult,  though  by  no 
means  impossible,  to  victual  the  city,  and  to  keep  up  com- 
munications with  the  Republic  of  which  Rome  was  still  the 
capital.    The  French  light  cavalry,  in  their  little  k^pis, 

>  Fuller^  iu.  211,  212;  Belgwjoso  (Barbien),  311,  312. 

«  WhiUhouie^  217-233;  Story^  L  155. 

*  BtlgwfoM^  314,  315.  Of  this  remarkable  woman's  life  and  diancter,  the 
riddle  has  been  best  stated  by  Mr.  Henry  James  in  two  pages  o£  his  life  aiSittyt 
i.  162,  163.  Lama  Piaveni  in  Vittoria^  Mr.  Meredith  tells  me,  '  has  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  Princess  Bel^ojoso ;  she  was  not  framed  on  it  entirely, 
not  having  in  her  the  elements  of  the  worldly  woman*  to  be  developed  sab* 
sequently.' 
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which  gave  them  a  more  rakish  and  modem  appearance 
than  that  of  the  infantry,  still  burdened  with  the  tall  shakos 
recalling  the  Napoleonic  wars,  could  be  seen  sweeping 
over  the  Campagna  to  the  north  and  east,  cutting  off 
convoys  from  Rieti,  blowing  up  the  bridges  over  the  Anio, 
and  on  one  occasion  pushing  out  as  far  as  the  cascades  of 
TivoU  to  destroy  a  powder-mill  which  was  working  there 
for  the  Triumvirate.^  The  provisioning  of  Rome  was  a 
work  in  which  the  native  artist  Costa  was  largely  employed 
on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  ground  outside  the  city. 
In  later  years  he  used  to  describe  the  adventures  which  befell 
him  as  he  shpped  out  and  in  between  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  for  Spain  also  had,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Pope,  landed  a  force  of  6,000  crusaders,  who  were  now 
occupying  the  banks  of  the  lower  Tiber,  between  Rome  and 
Fiumindno,  though  taking  no  active  part  in  the  siege. 

'  The  spice  of  danger  certainly  did  not  make  these  expeditions 
less  attractive  to  the  spirited  young  man,  and  he  was  able  to 
appreciate  the  picturesque  side  of  these  excursions  into  the 
desolate  and  solitary  Campagna,  whose  vast  spaces  and  sweep- 
ing lines  of  distant  purple,  and  amethyst-coloured  hills,  were  to 
become  such  a  favourite  note  in  his  future  artistic  work.  He 
alwa}^  remembered  with  a  sense  of  pleasure  one  particular 
occasion  when,  in  the  company  of  the  mercatUe  di  campagna 
(merchant  fanner),  Luigi  SUvestrelli,  motmted  on  horseback, 
and  armed  mth  the  goad,  the  characteristic  pungolo  of  the 
Roman  herdsman,  he  drove  into  the  City  three  hundred  head 
of  wild  cattle.'  * 


But  Costa  also  took  his  full  share  in  the  grim  work  of 
the  Vascello.  That  viUa,  together  with  the  Casa  Giaco- 
metti  and  the  Uttle  house  that  stood  between  them  at  the 
foot  of  the  Corsini  garden,  formed  an  advanced  line  which 
Garibaldi  had,  on  the  evening  of  June  3,  entrusted  to  the 
charge  of  the  Milanese  Giacomo  Medici,  his  young  Ueutenant 
of  Monte  Video  and  the  Alps,  who  had  received  from  the 

*  Bittarddes  Partes,  278,  279,  353,  357;  BaiUydUr,  ii.  257,  258. 

*  Costa^  48  ;  MUHory  Evmtt,  320,  321. 
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dying  Anzani  the  warning,  ever  afterwards  so  faithfully 
observed,  never  to  abandon  the  destined  liberator.^  Medici 
had  arrived  in  Rome  from  the  North  with  a  ^Medici 
Legion*  some  three  hundred  strcmg,  recruited  from  the 
men  who  had  followed  him  among  the  Alps  the  3rear 
before,  and  from  other  students  and  young  men  of  wealthy 
Lombard  families.^  As  his  own  early  youth  had  been  spent, 
not  in  the  ItaUan  Universities,  but  in  the  Carlist  campaigns, 
he  was  a  brusque  soldier,  a  rough  and  ready  disciplinarian, 
and  above  all  a  hard  fighter.'  With  his  own  legion,  aided 
from  time  to  time  by  detachments  from  Manara's  BersagUeri, 
the  Students,  the  Gagers  and  the  Uniane  regiment,  Medici 
held  the  Vascello  and  the  two  other  houses,  having  estab- 
lished communication  between  them  by  means  of  trenches, 
as  also  with  the  San  Pancrazio  gate  whence  he  drew  his 
suppUes.  Day  and  night  the  French  waged  war  on  these 
ItaUan  outposts,  and  the  storm  of  lead  and  iron  swept 
ceaselessly  over  Masina's  body  stretched  on  the  neutral 
ground  between.  From  the  Valentini  and  Corsini  the  enemy 
fired  down  into  the  garden  and  windows  of  the  Vascello, 
while  their  trenches,  filled  with  sharpshooters,  were  pushed 
ever  nearer  and  nearer.  Attacks  were  made  by  night  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  a  battery,  ensconced  in  front  of 
the  ruined  facade  of  the  Corsini,  pounded  the  Vascello  walls 
to  pieces  at  a  range  of  about  200  yards.  It  was  impossible 
for  Medici  to  place  cannon  in  the  line  which  he  held,  although 
the  battery  in  the  Casa  Merlu22o  Bastion  was  able  in  the 
early  days  of  the  siege  to  dkect  its  fire  against  his  assailants. 
Under  these  conditions  the  Casa  Giacometti  held  out  for 
three  weeks,  and  the  Vascello  (or  rather  what  remained  of 
its  lowest  story)  was  still  untaken  on  June  30,  when  its 
heroic  defenders  retreated  out  of  the  ruins  because  the  walls 
of  Rome  had  been  captured  behind  their  backs.* 

»  Pp.  43,  44  above 

*  lliey  had  flocked  to  join  him  in  Florence,  where  he  had  organised  his 
Legion  during  the  brief  life  of  the  Tuscan  Republic,  February  to  April  1849. 
PasMf  82-S7  ;  OUoHni^  59,  87^1  (list  of  names,  nearly  all  from  the  north). 

'  Pasmif  7-IO ;  Ftrbes^  142. 

*  BigkelH^  it  387-392,  Medici's  own  account;  Hojfi  113,  146-148,  228, 
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The  unexpected  resistance  of  these  outposts  delayed 
the  fall  of  Rome  by  many  daj^,  because  it  prevented 
Vaillant  from  pushing  his  trenches  forward  against  the 
face  of  the  Porta  San  Pancrazio,  and  so  capturing  the  Casa 
Merluzzo  and  Northern  Bastions  on  either  side  of  it  by 
a  direct  attack.^  But  the  occupation  of  the  Corsini  enabled 
him  to  reduce  the  Janiculmn  gradually  from  its  south  flank 
by  opening  trenches  against  the  Centre  Bastion  and  that  of 
the  Casa  Barberini. 

Since,  therefore,  the  first  line  of  French  approaches  was 
drawn  from  the  Convent  of  San  Pancrazio  to  Monte  Verde,' 
its  extreme  right  was  exposed  to  a  distant  and  somewhat 
ineffective  flank  fire  from  a  Roman  battery  down  below  on 
the  further  bank  of  Tiber,  erected  on  the  Uttle  eminence  of 
Monte  Testaccio.'  That  strange  mound,  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  rubbish  heap  where,  in  the  days  of  the  Caesars, 
the  broken  crockery  of  the  world's  capital  used  to  be 
thrown  away,  stood  in  1849  surrounded  by  a  few  shabby 
houses,  in  the  middle  of  one  of  those  romantic  deserts  then 
occupying  so  much  of  the  vast  circuit  enclosed  by  the  walls 
of  Rome,  which,  twenty-seven  years  after  Shelley's  death, 
was  still — 

.  .  .  '  at  once  the  paradise. 
The  grave,  the  city,  and  the  wildemess.' 

A  battery  was  erected  on  Monte  Verde  to  silence  the 
Italian  guns  on  Monte  Testaccio,  and,  as  the  French 
shells  flew  over  the  mound,  many  of  them  passed  on 
and  burst  unnoticed  near  a  solitary  and  sacred  spot.^ 
Under  the  cypresses  that  Trelawny  had  planted  in  the 
shadow  of  the  wall  and  of  the  pyramid,  in  the  remote 
burying-place    of    the   heretics,   that    quiet    brotherhood 

229,  255,  256,  273 ;  DandQlo,  252  ;  Costa^  48 ;  Turi^  iL  226  j  Tivarom,  Ami.  iL 
435  ;  Vecchi^  ii.  284,  289  ;  Pasim,  95-III. 

>  Moltke^  i.  191-193.     See  p.  212  below,  note  4.  ■  Vdi/iant,  41,  42. 

'  There  was  also  a  Roman  battery  on  the  Aventine  ( VeccMi,  ii.  267),  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  played  an  important  part. 

*  See  map,  p.  125,  and  illustration,  p.  228,  for  the  relation  of  the  Protestant 
cemetery  to  the  Monte  Testaodo.  There  is  alio  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
cemetery,  as  it  was  in  1849,  in  the  Ilimtratid  Lamtbm  Mws,  July  7. 
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slept  on  and  did  not  hear  the  distant  xoar  of  the  battle 
for  Freedom ;  nor  could  even  the  near  bursting  of  the 
t}rrants*  bombs  awaken  him,  who,  of  all  men  that  ever  Uved, 
would  have  been  most  eager  to  hasten  with  long  strides  up 
the  Janiculum,  to  stand  enchanted  amid  the  shots  beside 
its  Republican  defenders,  and  to  speak  with  Garibaldi  and 
Ugo  Bassi  as  with  friends  long  dreamed  of  and  sought  in 
vain. 

The  high  Villa  Savorelli,  towering  above  the  Porta  San 
Pancrazio,  had  been  selected  by  Garibaldi  as  his  head- 
quarters because,  though  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire,  it 
commanded  a  wider  prospect  of  the  Italian  and  French 
positions  than  any  other  house  within  the  Roman  walls. 
*  We  officers,*  wrote  HofEstetter,  one  of  the  intimate  circle 
of  friends  tried  in  battle  who  now  made  up  the  General's 
staff, 

'  we  officers  lay  in  the  great  salon  of  the  Villa  SavorellL  The 
General  and  Manara  (the  chief  of  his  staff  since  June  4)  had  each 
a  small  side  room.  Night  gave  us  little  rest,  because  of  the 
constant  coming  and  going  of  messengers.' 

At  daybreak  the  officers,  having  helped  themselves  to  *  good 
black  coffee  and  plenty  of  cigars,'  which  were  ready  for 
them  at  three  every  morning, 

'  gathered  round  the  General,  who  was  always  the  first  on  the 
Pavilion ;  ^  there  he  was  immediately  greeted  by  the  French 
sharpshooters,  who  gave  him  their  particular  attrition  all  day 
long.  But  Garibaldi,  after  throwing  a  glance  at  the  enemy, 
used  to  light  his  cigar,  which  was  never  extinguished  till  evening, 
heard  the  reports,  gave  orders,  and  only  left  the  Pavilion  late 
at  night  to  seek  a  few  hours'  rest.'  ^ 

When  the  French  bombardment  began,  the  Savorelli 
gradually  crumbled  beneath  the  cannon-balls ;  it  had  been 
riddled  through  and  through  before  the  staff,  on  June  21, 
thought  of  moving  elsewhere.    After  the  breaching  batteries 

*  The  watch-tower  on  the  roof  of  the  Villa  SavorellL 

'  Ifpjff^.  162-164.    '^^  Pavilion  at  length  fell  in  ruin,  only  five  minutes  after 
Garibaldi  had  stepped  oot  of  it,  Artani,  i.  138. 
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had  opened  fire  (Jtme  13),  Garibaldi  did  not  spend  the 
whole  of  each  day  upon  tiie  Pavilion,  bnt  constantly  went 
the  rounds,  visiting  the  places  where  the  fire  ¥ras  hottest, 
and  restoring  the  enthusiasm  of  the  defenders,  now  by  a 
word  of  personal  s]rmpathy,  now  by  standing  like  a  statue 
above  his  prostrate  companions  ^diile  a  shell  was  bursting 
in  their  midst.^  He  seemed  to  disregard  death  as  a  weak 
thing  that  he  knew  by  old  experience  had  no  power  to  touch 
the  man  of  destiny  before  his  hour ;  while  Ugo  Bassi,  equally 
reckless,  but  in  a  different  spirit,  sought  death  as  the 
friendly  deUverer  from  slavery  reimposed  and  from  the  ruin 
of  hopes  too  dear  to  be  outUved.  Bassi  gave  Garibaldi 
*  much  anxiety,*  HoflEstetter  teUs  us : 

'  "  I  cannot  tell  you  how  that  man  troubles  me,"  said  the 
General  to  me  one  day,  "  for  he  wants  to  die ! "  One  recognised 
the  enthusiast  in  Bassi  at  the  first  glance ;  his  mild  eyes  and 
high  forehead,  the  waving  locks  of  his  hair  and  beard,  his 
unusual  dress  (the  red  blouse  and  broad-brimmed  black  hat), 
his  inspired  language  and  contempt  for  death  struck  us  all 
with  astonishment.  No  one's  hand  did  me  so  much  good 
to  shake  as  his.  He  cherished  a  passionate  devotion  to  the 
General.  **  Nothing  would  give  me  greater  joy,"  Bassi  said  to 
me  more  than  once, "  than  to  die  for  GaribaldL" ' ' 

That  sentiment  was  now  deeply  implanted  among  all 
these  men,  some  of  whom,  like  Manara,  had  come  to  Rome  . 
with  very  different  feelings.    Their  hearts  beat  high,  but  \ 
not  with  hope." 


»  H»f.  199,  J03,  aos,  231,  a7o-a7i*  '  ^*/  SS3- 

*  A  yoaog  officer  of  one  of  the  line  regiments,  named  Count  UUsse  Bdant, 
who  took  a  gallant  part  in  the  defence,  in  after  yean  described  to  his  brother 
(Cont  Ugo,  who  told  m«  the  story)  one  of  the  deepest  impressions  of  his  life. 
He  had  been  sleeping  on  the  ramparts,  where  his  men  lay  bivouacked,  when  at 
dawn  he  opened  Us  eyes,  dreamily  half  aware  that  a  horse  was  stepping  tenderly 
across  his  body.  In  that  delicious  state  of  returning  consciousness,  when  the 
more  prosaic  aspects  of  daily  life  are  still  unremembered,  and  the  objects  that 
first  meet  the  eyes  are  seen  as  *  in  a  world  hx  from  ours,'  he  had  a  vision  of  the 
rider's  &oe  looking  down  at  him  out  of  masses  of  curling  golden  hair.  It  was 
imprinted  on  his  brain  as  one  of  the  noblest  things  in  art  or  nature  whidi  he  had 
ever  seen. 
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During  the  first  seventeen  days  and  nights  of  the  siege 
(June  4-<si),  while  the  zig-zag  of  the  French  trenches  was 
creeping  nearer  hour  by  hour,  and  the  batteries  erected 
under  their  protection  were  gradually  crumbling  the  breaches 
in  the  Central  and  Casa  Barberini  Bastions,  the  defenders 
made  many  sorties,  none  very  effective  and  some  not  even 
creditable  to  their  arms.  The  want  of  regular  training 
among  the  volunteers  was  felt  most  in  the  conduct  of  ni^t 
surprises,  which  the  Romans  always  failed  to  effect  and  the 
French  sometimes  carried  out  to  perfection.  In  one  of 
these  sorties  even  the  men  of  the  Italian  Legion  were  seized 
with  panic,  and  were  told  by  Garibaldi  next  morning  that 
they  were  not  worthy  to  be  his  companions  in  arms,  a 
reproof  which,  if  needed,  was  effectual.  On  other  occasions 
the  greatest  gallantry  was  shown  by  the  sortie  parties,  as 
when  a  detachment  of  the  Unione  regiment  continued  to 
maintain  the  fi§^t  with  stones  after  their  ammunition  was 
exhausted.  The  Poles,  too,  conspicuous  for  their  long 
moustaches  and  their  national  cap,  with  its  four-cornered 
crown  of  red  doth,^  were  foremost  in  seeking  death ;  home- 
less sons  of  the  slain  mother,  they  generously  offered  their 
blood  on  behalf  of  any  nation  that  was  at  war  with  tyranny, 
whether  on  the  Hungarian  plain  or  before  the  walls  of  Rome. 
But  nothing  was  done  by  the  sortie  parties  that  seriously 
impeded  the  evolution  of  the  slow  but  weU-laid  plans  of 
Vaillant's  siege.* 

On  the  night  of  June  20~2i,  when  after  a  furious  bom- 
bardment the  breaches  in  the  bastions  were  almost  ready 
for  the  stormers  to  mount,  and  an  assault  on  those  points 
was  expected,  an  attack  was  made  instead  on  the  Casa 
Giacometti,  outside  the  walls.  Closely  netted  by  the  enemy's 
trenches  and  riddled  by  his  fire,  the  Uttle  outpost  was  still 
unconquerable.  The  sentry,  the  only  man  awake  in  the 
house,  heard  the  storming  party  rustle  and  stumble  among 
the  vines  a  few  yards  off ;  he  noiselessly  roused  his  comrades, 

*  KoeimoHt  iL  152. 

■  Hof.  and  VaiUant^  passim  ;  Dandoio^  250,  251 ;  Laev.  i.  239.^1.     The 
Poliah  regiment  numbered  about  20a 
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thirty-five  men  of  the  Unione  regiment,  who  delivered  a 
sudden  volley  at  close  quarters,  and  after  a  fierce  struggle, 
in  which  the  bayonet  was  used  on  both  sides,  drove  ofiE  the 
assailants.  At  dawn  Medici  was  able  to  report  from  the 
Vascello  that  the  very  outposts  of  his  advanced  position 
were  still  intact.^ 

Garibaldi  next  day  (June  21)  celebrated  the  Uttle  victory 
in  a  letter  to  his  Anita ;  ^  she  had  last  been  with  him  at 
Rietiy  from  some  date  in  February  or  March  until  April  13, 
when  she  had  returned  to  her  children  under  his  mother's 
roof  at  Nice.' 

'  My  dear  Anita  (he  wrote  from  the  Savorelli),  I  know  that 
thou  hast  been  and  maybe  still  art  ill.  I  wish  to  see  thy  hand- 
writing and  my  mother's,  and  then  I  shall  feel  easy. 

'Cardinal  Oudinot's  Gallic-friars  content  themselves  with 
cannonading  us,  and  we  are  too  much  accustomed  to  it  to  care. 
Here  the  women  and  children  run  after  the  balls  and  shells  and 
struggle  for  their  possession. 

'  We  are  fighting  on  the  Janiculum  and  this  people  is  worthy 
of  its  past  greatness.  Here  they  live,  die,  suffer  amputation 
to  the  cry,  "  Viva  la  Repubblica ! "  One  hour  of  our  life  in 
Rome  is  worth  a  century  of  common  existence. 

'  Last  night  thirty  of  our  men,  surprised  in  a  house  outside 
the  wall  (Casa  Giacometti)  by  150  of  the  Gallic-friars,  used 
the  bayonet,  killed  a  captain  and  three  soldiers,  made  four 
prisoners  and  a  number  of  wounded.  We  had  one  sergeant 
killed  and  a  soldier  wounded.  Our  men  belonged  to  the  Unume 
Regiment. 

*  Get  well,  kiss  Mama  and  the  babies  for  me.  Menotti  has 
favoured  me  with  a  letter,  for  which  I  am  grateful  to  him.  Love 
me  much,  thy  Garibaldi' 

The  letter  was  sent,  but  never  reached  Anita,  ^o  was 
already  leaving  Nice  for  Rome.  When  the  news  of  the 
Third  of  June  and  the  approaching  fate  of  Rome  had 

I  H&f.  t2A*  335,  3JS,  339;  VaiUami^  97,  98;  TWrv,  ii.  336;  BiUmrdiu 
P*rUt^  317,  318. 

*  The  date  of  the  letter  is  lane  3i,  not  Juoe  I3  u  it  is  ususlly  given.  See 
Lmv,  ii.  314,  315,  note. 

'  Lhu.  ii.  313,  314. 
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awakened  in  her  the  apprehension  tiiat  some  desperate 
crisis  in  her  husband's  fate  was  hastening  on,  she  had 
formed  within  the  tribmial  of  her  conscience  a  great  decision, 
to  be  carried  out  with  that  quiet,  inflexible  will  of  hers, 
regardless  even  oi  Garibaldi's  most  earnest  remonstrance. 
This  mother,  again  pregnant,  set  out  for  the  seat  of  war, 
determined  to  share  the  extreme  perils  of  adherence  to  a 
falling  Republic  with  the  man  whom  she  regarded  as  unlike 
the  husbands  of  other  women,  and  of  more  value  than  any 
child  could  be.  She  left  posterity  no  record  of  her 
motives,  and  no  apology  for  her  choice,  but  her  silent,  set, 
immutable  purpose  to  remain  at  his  side  until  the  end — 
whatever  that  end  might  be — pleads  for  her  with  more 
eloquence  than  words. 

On  June  21,  ^K^e  Garibaldi  was  writing  his  last  letter 
to  Anita,  the  Savorelli  was  falling  to  pieces  about  his  ears. 
But  the  fire  was  hottest  against  the  Central  and  Barberini 
Bastions,  where  a  furious  cannonade  and  musketry  fire, 
maintained  from  the  French  trenches  now  within  a  few 
)rards  of  the  wall,^  only  ceased  at  nightfall  when  the  crumb- 
ling breaches  presented  an  easy  slope  for  the  assailants  to 
mount.  The  Italians  made  preparation  against  an  assault 
that  night ;  piles  of  bulrushes  were  laid  on  the  top  of 
the  ruined  walls,  ready  to  be  ignited  at  the  first  alarm, 
so  as  to  form  a  rampart  of  flame.  Hofbtetter,  who 
himself  came  from  head-quarters  to  place  the  garrison  in 
the  bastions  and  in  the  houses  that  stood  on  the  wall,  gave 
the  strictest  orders  to  the  sentries,  and  returned  with  the 
belief  that  at  any  rate  the  positions  could  not  be  captured 
by  surprise,  before  the  reserve  had  time  to  come  up  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  SavoreUi.'  But  the  Uniane 
regiment,  to  whom  the  breaches  had  been  entrusted,  was 
utterly  tired  out  by  the  fatigues  of  the  last  fortnight,  during 
which  they  had  so  often  behaved  with  peculiar  gallantry. 
On  the  Central  Bastion  they  awoke  to  find  a  French  column 
already  among  them,  inside  the  line  of  bulrushes,  and  after 
t,  L  138 ;  ir^.  3^-232.  »  J9^«  232^34. 
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a  single  discharge  ^  they  fled  in  panic.  On  the  top  of  the 
other  breach,  some  resistance  was  made  from  tiie  Casa 
Barberini,  and  two  French  officers  were  mortally  wounded 
under  its  walls.  But  in  a  few  minutes  the  doors  were  broken 
in  and  the  house  captured.'  The  enemy  were  masters  of 
both  bastions. 

The  panic  and  confusion  in  the  Itafian  lines  was  such 
that  those  who  witnessed  it  feared  that  if  the  French  pressed 
on  at  once  in  force  they  might  carry  the  SavoreUi  and  San 
Pietro  in  Montorio  before  daylight,  and  so  finish  the  siege.' 
Garibaldi,  with  greater  wisdom  than  many  of  his  critics, 
saw  the  danger  and  refused  to  lead  the  discouraged  troops 
to  recapture  the  lost  positions — an  enterprise  which  would 
certainly  have  failed,  and  would  probably  have  led  to  the 
loss  of  the  inner  line  as  well/  Instead  of  attempting  the 
impossible,  he  devoted  so  much  energy  to  fortifying  and 
manning  a  second  line  of  defence  along  the  old  Imperial  wall 
of  Aurehan,  that  when  day  dawned  the  new  position  was 
strongly  occupied,  and  the  fear  of  a  capture  of  the  Janiculum 
by  a  coup  de  main  was  at  an  end. 

With  equal  caution  the  French  generals,  refusing  to  be 
tempted  by  the  flight  of  the  Unione  regiment  to  go  a  step 
beyond  the  captured  bastions,  had  used  the  remainder  of 
the  night  in  throwing  up  trenches  on  their  inner  side,  and 
in  mounting  batteries  on  the  top  of  the  ruined  breaches, 
so  that  they  should  be  ready  as  soon  as  possible  to  bombard 
Garibaldi's  new  position. 

As  day  dawned  Rome  learnt  with  consternation  that 
the  enemy  had  established  themselves  on  the  walls,  *  a  very 
fatal  go,*  as  Arthur  Clough  called  it  in  his  letter  home.* 

*  VaiUamt,  105.  The  ItalUns  thoaght  that  the  French  mast  have  entered 
by  getting  tbemidvet  let  in  through  the  Italian  mines,  see  iisfi  936,  937  { 
DamdfUt  954, 255.  But  ymUami,  105, 106,  disposes  of  this  hypothesis.  7«rr», 
iL  ty>  133 ;  /V/m  IfisL  7t-73  5  f'^^utsi,  iil  450,  451. 

*  VmillmtU^  104  ;  Bittardda  PorUs^  330,  33 1  ;  Pisocam,  7.        •  Btf.  235. 

*  (Musti,  iiu  450-453,  and  note,  containing  Filopanti*s  letter.  M^,  23;,  236 ; 
Lmv.  L  253,  254.  Garibaldi  sent  some  of  his  own  Legion  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy's  positions  by  an  attack,  to  make  sure  whether  or  not  the  newly  ctptnrcd 
bastions  were  being  strongly  held.    IV  operatioo  cost  the  Legion  twenty  men. 

*  Cif^fk's  P.  a,  158.     Letter  to  Palgxavc. 
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Mazzini  and  RoseUi,  who  knew  little  about  the  condition 
of  affairs  on  the  Janiculum,  urged  Garibaldi  to  recover  the 
bastions  at  all  costs.  Mazzini,  to  whom  it  was  an  article 
of  faith  that  the  People  could  recapture  the  walls  of  their 
city,  assembled  the  mob  for  this  purpose,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  Garibaldi,  who  would  not  let  them  come  up 
to  cause  confusion  in  his  now  circumscribed  lines. 

Roselli,  in  his  capacity  as  commander-in-chief,  and 
Avezzana,  the  able  minister  of  war,  arrived  early  in  the 
morning  on  the  Janiculum,  to  compel  the  recalcitrant 
divisional  commander  to  attack.  But  Avezzana,  when  he 
had  examined  affairs  on  the  spot,  was  soon  persuaded  that 
such  a  course  was  impossible.^  Indeed,  the  officers  of  the 
fighting  regiments,  and  above  all  Manara,  had  earnestly 
entreated  Garibaldi  not  to  send  their  men  to  another 
massacre  more  hopeless  than  that  of  June  3,  since  the  ^n 
which  had  inspired  them  on  that  day  had  now  given  way 
to  a  fatigue  of  body  and  an  angiy  despair  of  soul ;  and  the 
bravest,  with  the  passive  courage  characteristic  of  the  last 
days  of  a  siege,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  die  in  the  positions 
which  they  still  held.^ 

Garibaldi's  refusal  to  attack,  though  supported  by 
military  opinion  on  the  Janiculum,  involved  another 
unseemly  quarrel  with  Mazzini  and  Roselli,  of  which  the 
populace  was  not  slow  to  get  wind  without  understanding 
the  real  nature  of  the  dispute.  The  state  of  unrest  and 
friction  in  Rome  on  that  unhappy  day  (June  22)  was  ag- 
gravated by  the  action  of  Sterbini,  who,  having  justly 
forfeited  his  own  prestige  by  the  abuse  of  his  opportunities 
in  the  past  winter,  now  plotted  to  creep  back  to  power  by 
exploiting  the  name  of  Garibaldi.  Raising  the  cry  that  the 
G^eral  should  be  made  dictator,  Sterbini  rode  through 
the  streets  of  Rome  to  raise  a  tumult,  when  the  enemy 
was  already  on  the  walls,  although  Garibaldi  had  that 
very  morning  positively  forbidden  him  to  act,  and  had 

>  Mff.  241. 

'  ffof.  240-243 ;  Laev.  i.  253,  254,  and  note  ;  Dattd^t  255 ;  Tarre^  li.  235, 
256  ;  VutAit  it  282,  2S3  ;  PUitcmne^  7  ;  Gabussi^  uL  450-453,  and  note 
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discouraged  the  whole  movement.  Fortmiately  it  ended 
in  fiasco  when  a  patriotic  sculptor  named  Bej^zi  seized  the 
bridle  of  Sterbini's  horse  in  the  Piazza  Colonna,  and 
threatened  the  life  of  the  cowardly  leader  of  rebellion.'     ^-^ 

The  second  part  of  the  si^e  of  Rome — ^the  nine  days' 
defence  of  the  Aurelian  wall  (June  22-3o)--5urprised  the 
French  and  even  the  Italians  themselves^  who  could  scarcely^ 
believe  their  senses  when  they  found  each  morning  that  the  / 
enemy  had  not  3^t  stormed  their  untenable  positions^ 
During  the  first  part  of  the  siege,  though  they  had  often 
behaved  with  great  courage,  they  had  been  subject  to  fits 
of  panic,  and  it  might  have  been  expected,  now  that  a  suc- 
cessful issue  to  the  defence  was  impossible,  that  like  other 
armies  they  would  abandon  a  contest,  the  prolongation  of 
which  some  of  their  bravest  officers  regarded  as  a  criminal 
waste  of  life.*  And  such,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  it 
undoubtedly  was.  But  the  Italian  character  has  in  itt 
something  beyond  the  reasonable,  and,  when  all  was  lost, } 
the  idea  of  perishing  with  the  murdered  Republic  seemed 
to  fortify  the  morale  and  brace  the  nerves  of  the  tired  men, 
whose  conduct  became  now  more  uniformly  heroic  than 
it  had  been  during  the  fortnight  past,  when  it  was  still 
possible  to  indulge  a  shadowy  hope.  An  English  army 
mi^t  have  held  the  bastions  from  which  the  Italians  fled 
on  the  night  of  June  21-22,  but  an  English  army  might  well 
have  capitulated  if  those  bastions  had  been  lost,  seeing  that 
there  was  no  force  in  the  wide  world  to  come  to  their  relief, 
and  many  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  besiegers.  The 
defenders  of  Londonderry,  Gibraltar,  Lucknow,  and  Lady- 
smith  were  inspired  by  the  practical  hope  of  succour.  It  was 
otherwise  with  the  defenders  of  Rome.  If  the  Englishman 
does  not  know  when  he  is  beaten,  the  Italian  sometimes 
knows  it  and  does  not  care. 

Though  the  troops  were  willing  to  continue  the  defence, 
the  responsibility  for  giving  the  order  to  fight  on  rests  with 

•  Gtmramif  i.  jaa,  333 ;  Lstp.  I  S55 ;  Ft€itkt\  iL  285 ;  FmrMt  ir,  309,  aia 

•  Dm$d0l9,  361.  •  /M.  a6o,  a68. 
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Massini,  who  was  determined  that  the  last  message  *to 
Italy  from  Rome  *  should  be  something  worthier  than  the 
panic  flight  from  the  breaches.  Garibaldi,  no  less  opposed 
to  asking  terms  of  the  foreigner,  thought  that  the  time  had 
come  to  evacuate  the  capital  and  carry  on  the  war  in  the 
mountains,  but,  as  his  advice  was  overruled,  he  ccmtinued 
to  command  the  defence  on  the  west  bank. 

The  scene  of  the  last  struggle  was  worthy  of  the  actois 
and  of  the  cause.  On  the  high  ground  where  the  ruined 
Savorelli  stood,  Servius  TuUius  had  built  the  Arx  Janica- 
lensis,  which  had  served,  as  the  Garibaldians  recalled 
with  delight,  for  the  outlying  fort  of  Republican  Rome 
when  Lars  Porsena  had  tried  to  bring  home  the  PaporRc 
of  that  period.^  From  this  hei^t  down  to  the  Trastevere 
ran  the  wall  built  by  the  Emperor  AureUan  to  keep  off  the 
trans-Alpine  barbarians  when  Rome's  grasp  of  the  world 
was  growing  weak  * ;  behind  what  here  remained  of  it  lay 
Garibaldi's  infantry.  Their  cannon  were  planted  in  the 
rear,  to  fire  over  their  heads  from  the  platform  of  San  Pietro 
in  Montorio,  and  the  neighbouring  Pino  hill — so  called 
because  of  the  large  pine-tree  in  the  ^adow  of  which  the 
Roman  gunners  fou{^t.  Between  the  batteries  oa  the 
height  and  the  infantry  below  along  the  wall,  was  the  Villa 
Spada,  now  Garibaldi's  headquarters,  a  modest  house 
standing  by  itself  in  its  small  garden,  as  it  still  stands  to-day.* 
The  Casa  Merluzzo  Bastion  on  the  wall  of  Urban  YIII.  was 
occupied  as  an  advanced  post,  and  a  batteiy  was  mounted 
between  it  and  the  Porta  San  Pancrazio. 

This  new  position  was  bombarded  from  front  and  flank. 
The   French  guns  erected  on  the  captured  breaches  fired 

^  ytuAtf  ii.  278.  Mottke,  too,  recalled  the  aasocuuioiis  with  Ponena  in 
his  contemponxy  letteis  to  Humboldt. 

*  On  the  east  bank  Aurelian's  walls  were  sdU,  in  1849,  the  only  defences  of 
Rome.  On  the  west  bank  they  were  no  longer  meant  for  use,  but  stood  un- 
repaired as  an  inner  line  bdiind  the  wall  of  Urban  VIIL,  on  which  the  Frendi 
had  now  established  themselves. 

*  The  Villa  Spada  is  called  the  Villa  Nobilia  in  the  inscription  over  the  en- 
trance. It  is  but  little  changed  in  appearance  since  1849  (see  illustration^  p.  a33» 
below).  I  fear  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  new  Savorelli  that  has  risen 
on  the  ruins  of  the  building  destroyed  during  the  si^e. 
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across  the  wide  open  space  and  valley  that  divides  the 
Villas  Barberini  and  Spada,  while  the  batteries  near  the 
G>rsini  and  Convent  of  San  Pancrazio  enfiladed  the  Italian 
line  from  the  west.^  The  enemy  also  drove  his  trenches 
and  erected  a  breaching  battery  dose  up  against  the  south 
angle  of  the  Tderluzzo  Bastion  ;  this  operation  became  pos- 
sible after  the  night  of  June  23-24,  when  the  brave  garrison 
of  the  Casa  Giacometti  were  at  length  withdrawn  to  the 
Vascello.' 

For  eight  days  the  cannonade  and  musketry  fire  raged 
continuously.  The  accuracy  of  the  Italian  gunners  sur- 
prised the  French  and  retarded  their  attack ;  indeed,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  artillery  duel  (June  22)  the  defenders  had 
the  upper  hand,  and  under  cover  of  the  fire  a  small  body  of 
Medici's  Legion,  who  happened  to  be  within  the  gate  of  Rome, 
burst  into  the  Villa  Barberini,  and  were  only  driven  out 
after  a  severe  tussle,  canying  back  fifteen  men  wounded 
with  the  bayonet.'  But  soon  the  double  fire  of  the  French, 
from  within  and  without  the  walls,  began  to  prevail.  The 
shells  tore  holes  in  the  Spada,  and  exploded  among  the  staff 
officers  in  its  rooms.  The  roof  of  the  church  of  San  Pietro 
in  Montorio  collapsed.  Nearly  all  the  gunners  on  the  Pino 
and  by  the  San  Pancrario  gate  were  killed  or  wounded ; 
their  places  were  taken  by  infantry,  and  by  artists  and 
other  volunteers  from  the  city  below.^  .The  men  of  the 
Garibaldian  Legion  and  of  Manara's  Beisaglieri,  with 
indefatigable  zeal  consented  to  remain  at  sentry  work  for 
seventy-two  hours  at  a  time,  and,  with  utter  disregard 
of  death,  laboured  in  the  open  to  pile  up  again  the  frail 
defences  as  they  crumbled  beneath  the  fire.  The  wounded, 
as  soon  as  they  were  well  enough  to  drag  themselves  back 
to  the  front,  returned  with  all  haste  to  their  posts.* 

*  ffoj^,  342.  *  Vai/Umt,  114. 

>  Vaaianf,  108,  157 ;  nm,  iL  336 ;  A^iU,  iL  3S8,  389  (Medid'i  ftcoount 
of  it);  Asim,  109.107. 

*  Btg^  248,  349,  352-.265,  271,  274.  With  the  gallant  Italian  gonnen  were 
a  good  many  no  lets  gallant  Swiai.  VmilUmt,  129,  157 ;  Dandnh^  264 ; 
Koeimum^  ii.  195-202. 

*  Ikmd^  264,  265. 
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On  one  of  these  days  of  fixe  (June  25)  Lavixon,  the 
French  Republican  and  artist,  one  of  Garibaldi's  stafE, 
loved  by  all  his  oompanions-in-arms,  for  the  first  time 
donned  the  red  blouse,  because,  as  he  told  his  friends,  he 
observed  that  whoever  wore  it  enjoyed  an  uncommon  share 
of  popular  feivour.  He  had  scarcely  shown  himself  at  the 
front  in  this  costume  when  he  was  shot  through  the  body, 
fell  back  into  the  arms  of  Ugo  Bassi,  kissed  him  and  died.^ 
Death  at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen  after  the  flesh  had  no 
horrors  for  one  who  was  spirituaUy  the  citizen  of  that  ideal 
Republic  which  had  be^i  dreamed  of  by  the  men  of  '48. 

On  the  following  day,  Anita  Garibaldi  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  doorway  of  the  shot-riddled  Spada,  and  her  hus* 
band,  with  a  cry  of  surprise  and  joy,  sprang  into  her  arms. 
She  had  found  her  way  from  Nice  into  the  beleaguered 
city  before  he  even  knew  of  her  intention  to  start  upon  a 
journey  which  he  would  not  have  approved.' 

Outside  the  walls  of  Rome  the  storm  beat  with  still 
greater  fury  on  the  Vascello.  From  the  Corsini  hill,  a 
battery  of  half  a  dozen  guns  fired  on  it  day  and  night, 
throwing  into  it '  not  less  than  four  hundred '  cannon-balls, 
*  besides  shells  and  grenades.' ' 

It  was  owing  to  the  protracted  resistance  of  the  VasceUo 
that  Rome  had  not  fallen  many  days  before.  The  un- 
expectedly successful  defence  of  this  *  oddly  shaped  but 
very  strong  villa,'  had,  as  Moltke  wrote  at  the  time,  forced 
the  French  to  make  a  lateral  instead  of  a  direct  attack 
on  the  bastions  next  to  the  Porta  San  Pancrazio.^    At 

>  Hpf,  352,  253  ;  Lon.  ii.  252,  253 ;  Veickt^  iL  286  ;  GuerroMsi^  78S,  789^ 
Ho&tetter's  less  sensational  accoant  of  Laviron's  death  is  more  likely,  I  think, 
to  be  correct  than  Veochi's  or  Guerrazd's,  especially  as  the  stoiy  told  by  the 
latter  about  Lavicon  is  told  about  a  Polish  officer  by  Daodolo  and  hf  Hoflbtelter. 

*  Gu^rMpm,  I  38i»  382  ;  Laev,  iL  214.  The  latter  accurately  fixes  the  date  of 
her  arrival,  June  26. 

*  BegUm^  IL  389  (Medid's  acoount). 

*  '  Der  wahre  Angriff  findet  ohne  Zweifd  yon  Villa  Contni  ana  anf  die 
Bastione  tmiarhiit  Fbita  San  Fiuiciaiio  statt'  *  Daas  aber  jener  vortheiUiaftere 
Aagriff  nicfat  gewahlt  wnrde  hat  lein  Gnind  wohl  nur  darin,  dasa  die  Roner 
nocb  immer  die  seltsam  gebante  aber  sehr  feste  Villa  Vaaoello  behauptcn.' 
Afoitki,  i.  191.193.   Moltke  had  been  in  Rome,  1845,  l^t  stw^iq^  itsdefences. 
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length,  the  greater  part  of  the  vast  building  fell  with  a 
roar,  amid  a  cloud  of  darkness,  like  a  bursting  volcano.  A 
score  of  its  defenders  were  buried  under  the  ruins,  but 
the  rest,  sheltered  by  portions  of  the  ground-floor  still  left 
erect,  came  out  covered  with  the  subsiding  dust,  and  were 
quickly  reposted  among  the  fallen  masonry  to  resist  attack. 
*  I  wish,'  said  Medici  to  Ho&tetter,  ^  that  I  had  a  daguer- 
reotype of  these  ruins.'  At  night  the  Frendi,  with  fixed 
bayonets,  fell  upon  them  from  every  side.  For  three  mid- 
night hours  the  battle  raged  over  the  rubbish  heap  of  what 
had  once  been  a  magnificent  villa.  At  dawn  Medici  was 
still  in  possession.^  Rome  might  be  taken,  but  not  the 
Vascello.  When  the  war  was  over  the  fallen  ruins  were 
cleared  away,  but  by  good  fortune  the  walls  of  the  ground 
floor  were  left  standing,  and  now  that  Rome  is  free  will 
continue  to  stand  as  long  as  Italians  have  pride  in  their 
history.  On  the  shot-dinted  wall  that  borders  the  public 
road  some  old  dusty  laurel  wreaths  are  hung,  and  on  the 
tablet  which  they  adorn  the  stranger  may  read,  in  words 
that  here  are  no  idle  boast,  that  '  he  who  is  fighting  for 
fatherland  and  freedom  does  not  count  the  enemy.' 

Meanwhile,  within  the  walls,  the  defenders  of  the 
Janiculum  endured,  day  after  day,  the  last  terrible  can- 
nonade, and  the  other  parts  of  the  city  did  not  altogether 
escape.  Not  only  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  Trastevere 
driven  in  crowds  from  their  ruined  houses,  but  the  bom- 
bardment did  injury  on  the  Capitol,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
very  heart  of  Rome.  The  French  field  artillery  on  the  east 
bank  shelled  the  city,  by  way  of  creating  a  diversion  from  the 
main  attack ;  whenever  a  serious  assault  was  intended  on 
the  Janiculan  wall,  diversions  were  made  from  San  Paolo 
on  the  south  and  from  Monte  Parioli  on  the  nocih ;  Rome 
was  bombarded  from  both  these  quarters,  and  shells  were 
dropped  into  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  and  all  that  neighbour- 
hood, doing  considerable  damage.    As  early  as  June  25, 

>  B^gktlU,  ii.  387-393  (Medici) ;  DamM9^  262 ;  H9ff,  sSS-^syt  2737  Vtcchi, 
ii.  289 ;  Panm^  108,  109 ;  Oitolini,  77,  78. 
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Oadinot  had  received  a  protest  against  the  destmction  of 
private  property  and  works  of  art,  and  the  death  of  peace- 
able citizens,  signed  by  the  consuls  of  the  United  States, 
Prussia,  Denmark,  Switzeiland,  and  Sardinia,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Freeborn,  the  British  G>nsnlar  agent,  whose  name 
appeared  at  their  head,  and  who  was  indeed  too  warm  in  his 
friendship  for  Italy  to  make  allowance  for  the  military 
needs  of  her  enemies.^ 

While  the  city  below  was  suffering  more  or  less  severely, 
the  defences  on  the  Janiculum  were  crumbling  fast  beneath 
a  storm  of  missiles.  It  was  dear  that,  in  spite  of  the  heroism 
of  the  defenders,  the  French  would,  in  a  few  days  at  most, 
be  able  to  storm  the  line  of  the  Aurelian  wall.  In  face  of 
this  situation  the  quarrel  between  Garibaldi  and  Maoini 
broke  out  afresh.  The  soldier  again  uiged  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  army  should  migrate  from  the  capital,  and 
continue  the  national  war  to  the  last  in  the  mountains  of 
Central  Italy  or  of  the  NeapoUtan  kingdom.  He  had  seen 
the  RepubUc  of  Rio  Grande,  in  time  of  danger,  migrate  in 
this  patriarchal  fashion,  and  he  did  not  understand  why  the 
Roman  Republic  should  not  do  the  same.'  No  doubt,  if  he 
had  been  allowed  to  have  his  way  on  June  27,  instead  of 
five  days  later  after  the  final  storming  of  the  Janiculum, 
he  might  have  carried  into  the  wilderness  a  still  formidable 
army,  including  peihaps  Manara  and  his  Lombards,'  in- 
stead of  the  three  or  four  thousand  broken-hearted  men  who 
left  Rome  with  him  on  July  2  to  share  his  historic  *  retreat.' 
Mazzini,  on  the  other  hand,  had  perhaps  a  higher  rationality 
on  his  side  when  he  determined  that  the  irrational  defence 
of  the  walls  of  Rome  should  be  continued  to  the  very  last. 
Garibaldi,  finding  his  advice  again  rejected,  on  the  evening 
of  June  27  threw  up  his  command,  and,  in  an  explosion  of 
anger  akin  to  the  primitive,  childish  wrath  of  Achilles, 
carried  off  his  myrmidons  of  the  Legion  from  the  Janiculiun 
to  the  lower  town.  The  officers  of  the  remaining  r^[iments 
were  horror-struck  at  finding   themselves  deserted,  and 

*  See  App.  J  below,  Datiu^  dbm  hf  Bombardment.  *  Htm.  239. 

•  Hof,  269,  307,  308. 
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their  anxiety  was  increased  by  the  evident  incompetence 
of  Roselli,  who,  when  he  came  in  person  to  take  over  Gari- 
baldi's command  on  the  west  bank,  would  not  even  visit 
the  lines,  but  remained  poring  over  maps  in  the  Spada.^ 
Manara  hastened  down  to  find  Garibaldi,  expostulated  with 
him  on  his  misconduct  and  exposed  to  him  the  fatal  con- 
sequences that  must  ensue.  Garibaldi  listened  to  his  new 
friend,  repented  and  returned  to  his  post,  amid  the  cheers 
of  the  populace,  and  to  the  intense  joy  of  the  defenders  of 
the  Janiculum.'  But  for  Manara's  timely  interference 
— the  last  but  not  the  least  service  which  he  rendered  to  Italy 
— ^the  si^e  of  Rome  would  have  ended  in  discord  and 
disgrace,  and  Garibaldi  would  have  carried  through  life  the 
stigma  of  an  ungenerous  action,  to  which  anger  alone  had 
prompted  him,  but  which  many  of  his  countrymen  would 
readily  have  regarded  as  betraj^. 

When,  at  daybreak  of  June  28,  the  Garibaldian  Legion- 
aries returned  to  the  Janiculum  with  their  chief  to  share 
the  last  slaughter,  the  welcome  they  received  was  all  the 
more  enthusiastic  because  their  rank  and  file  on  this  occasion 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  famous  red  shirt,  which 
had  hitherto  distinguished  the  General's  staff.  Indeed, 
many  people,  ignorant  of  the  crisis  that  had  been  averted, 
supposed  that  the  Legion  had  gone  down  to  the  town  only 
to  change  the  old  for  the  new  uniform.' 

Those  who  donned  the  red  shirt  in  the  last  da3rs  of  the 
siege  of  Rome,  and  faithfully  wore  it  during  the  next  month, 
deliberately  chose  a.  dress  which,  from  one  end  of  the 
Peninsula  to  the  other,  exposed  the  wearer  to  be  hunted  like 
a  wolf  and  shot  at  sight.  In  less  than  twenty  years,  times 
had  so  far  changed,  and  so  famous  had  that  garb  of  heroes 
become,  that  poltroons  sometimes  chose  it  as  the  doak  of 
self-seeking  and  noisy  patriotism  that  could  not  stand  the 
stress  of  battle.  But  if,  in  the  old  age  of  its  founder,  the 
brotherhood  of  the  red  shirt  partook  of  the  decline  of  his 

*  Htjf.  270»  371.         *  Lo€o,  L  257.359;  Htf,  266-371 ;  Dand^^  263. 
'  Hpf,  370 ;   Lo€V.  iL   126.    See  p.  152,  above,  for  the  onSer  g;iTen  by 
in  May  for  the  mannfiicture  of  the  shifts,  only  now  completed. 
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powers,  before  he  died  its  warfare  was  accomplished,  and 
Italy  was  free.^ 

*  One  red-shift  expedition  took  place  after  Garibaldi's  death.  His  son* 
Ricdotti,  led  several  hundred  volunteers  in  the  Greek  war  of  1897.  The 
Italians,  whoae  generodty  in  going  to  risk  their  lives  for  the  freedom  of  others 
was  worthy  of  their  dead  master,  behaved  with  courage,  and  deserved  more  war- 
like allies.  Some  account  of  the  expedition  will  be  found  in  EUa^  vL  434-442. 
I  have  consulted  well-known  English  war  correspondents  on  that  '^"f'gn,  who 
bear  impartial  testimony  to  the  valour  of  the  Gaiibaldians. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  LAST  ASSAULT,  JUNE  30— FALL  OF  ROMB — 
DEPARTURE  OF  GARIBALDI 

'  Astnr  hath  stonncd  Janiciihunt 
And  the  stout  guaids  are  ilain.' 

MACAaLAY,  L^s  ^fAunent  li&m$. 

The  end  was  now  at  hand.  The  French  artillery  were 
victors  in  the  duel  which  both  sides  had  waged  so  gallantly 
for  more  than  a  week  past.  The  Roman  batteries  were 
*  almost  choked  up  by  the  tempest  of  hostile  projectiles/ 
the  breastworks  along  the  line  of  the  Aorelian  wall  were 
mere  disorderly  heaps  of  earth,  and  on  the  city  wall  proper 
the  breach  in  the  Bastion  sloped  gently  down  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Casa  Merluzzo  to  the  road  outside,  where  the 
assailants  were  entrenched  not  many  )rards  away.* 

The  night  of  June  29-30,  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter  andt 
St.  Paul,  was  selected  by  Oudinot  for  the  final  assault.! 
During  the  earlier  part  of  the  night  the  festa  was  celebrated' 
in  the  town  in  right  Roman  fashion,  with  lighting  of  candles 
in  the  windows,  and  sending  up  of  rockets  in  the  streets — 
functions  which  that  mercurial   people  would  not  foigo\ 
even  under  the  shadow  of  impending  doom.    The  Triumy 
virate  gave  official  countenance  to  these  mild  dtcenses^  ana 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  blazed  with  every  extravagance  of 
colour.    The  French  officers,  as  they  stood  in  front  of  their 
dark  columns,  waiting  for  the  signal  to  mount  the  breach, 
saw  below  them  the  holy  city  glowing  *  like  a  great  furnace, 
half-extinct,  but  still  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
fire.*    Suddenly  the  heavens  were  opened  in  wrath,  and  a 

*  For  this  chapter  tee  maps,  pp^  195,  sio,  abofe. 
'  a^f,  171  \  I)mM0,  864. 
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deluge  of  rain  fell  on  the  disobedient  children  of  the  Pope, 
extinguishing  their  last  poor  Uttle  fires  of  joy.  When  the 
torrential  storm  had  passed  away,  one  light  alone,  from 
the  top  of  the  great  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  still  shone  throng 
the  thick  darkness,  beckoning  the  crusaders  to  the  assault.^ 
But  the  Italians  watching  on  the  Janiculum  were  in  no 
humour  for  the  child's  play  that  amused  their  compatriots 
below.  Scarcely  more  than  four  thousand  now  remained 
of  the  men  under  Garibaldi's  command.  Their  reserve  was 
posted  on  the  central  height  of  the  Pino  and  San  Pietro  in 
Montorio;  from  that  point  to  the  Porta  Portese  the 
Trastevere  quarter  was  lined  with  troops ;  the  Villa  Spada, 
which,  though  half  in  ruins,  was  still  the  headquarters,  was 
strongly  occupied  by  Manara  and  a  part  of  his  Bersagheri ; 
the  battery  near  the  Porta  San  Pancrazio  was  entrusted 
to  the  Garibaldian  L^on,  and  to  the  remnant  of  Hasina's 
cavalry,  dismounted  and  armed  with  their  lances  for  hand- 
to-hand  fighting.'  Finally,  a  detachment  of  the  Ber- 
sagheri were  marched  off,  under  a  blinding  storm  of  rain 
and  shells,  into  the  Casa  Merluzzo  bastion,  to  defend  the 
house  and  the  open  breach  below  it.  '  The  poor  riflemen, 
buried  to  their  knees  in  mud,  struck  down  by  the  frequent 
and  fatal  descent  of  the  bombs,  took  the  perilous  places 
assigned  to  them  in  silent  discouragement.' '  Their  leader 
was  the  boy-officer  Morosini,  perhaps  the  best-loved  of  all 
the  Lombard  youths  who  served  in  that  regiment : 

'  Not  yet  eighteen  years  of  age  (wrote  the  sad  survivor  of 
that  band  of  friends)  his  attractive,  his  angeUc  goodness  had 
rendered  him  the  model  and  the  wonder  of  the  whole  battalion. 
Though  he  was  the  youngest  of  us  aU,  we  almost  looked  on  him 
as  our  mentor,  and  were  used  to  call  him  our  guardian  angel, 
so  great  was  the  unsullied  purity  of  his  conduct,  and  the  un- 
swerving rectitude  of  his  principles,  which  he  sought  to  instil 
and  maintain  uncontaminated  in  those  who  were  his  friends.'  ^ 

>  Biitard  du  PlfrUs^  364 ;  Vtcfii^  ii.  J93,  394 ;  Fntmai  /d*,  37 ;  KMbmmn^ 
i.  212  ;  TVrrv,  iL  262,  263. 

*  H^f.  279.281 ;  Lo€V.  L  261 ;  TVrrv,  u.  262. 

*  DandMo^  26S.  «  IHd.  272. 
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To  both  sides  the  long  delay  in  the  attack  caused  by 
the  storm  seemed  an  mibearable  suspense.  At  length, 
more  than  two  hours  after  midnight,  the  French  columns 
were  let  loose.  The  rain  had  stopped,  but  the  night  was 
dark  as  the  grave.  With  the  impetuous  but  ordered  valour 
that  had  marked  their  conduct  throughout  the  si^e,  the 
French  rushed  up  the  breach  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
Bersaglieri,  stormed  the  Casa  Merlwuo,  and  after  a  severe 
struggle  overpowered  the  defenders  of  the  bastion.  Moro- 
sini,  gravely  wounded,  was  carried  off  in  the  darkness  by 
four  of  his  men,  who  hastened  with  him  towards  the  Spada.' 

Meanwhile  a  second  column  of  French,  starting  from 
the  Central  Bastion  captured  ten  days  before,  passed  along 
the  inside  of  the  walls  of  Rome,  leaving  the  Casa  Merluzzo 
on  their  left,  till  they  came  to  the  line  of  the  Aurelian 
waU,  which  they  stormed  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.' 
Once  within  the  lines  of  defence,  this  second  French  column 
obeyed  admirably,  in  spite  of  the  darkness  and  confusion, 
the  elaborate  orders  which  it  had  received.  One  part 
wheeled  to  the  right,  turning  the  flank  of  the  trenches 
along  the  Aurelian  wall,  and  rushed  towards  the  Spada ; 
while  another  part  went  forward  to  the  left  to  capture 
the  battery  beside  the  Porta  San  Pancrazio,  the  guns  of 
which  conunanded  the  Casa  Merluzzo,  just  captured  by  the 
first  French  column.' 

The  orders  of  the  second  colunm,  which  had  thus  pene- 
trated the  Roman  line,  were  to  give  no  quarter,  and  the 
orders  were  rigidly  obes^ed.^  The  four  Bersaglieri  who 
were  carrying  Morosini  to  the  Spada,  fell  in  with  these 
new  enemies,  who  disregarded  their  attempts  to  surrender.* 


I  VnlUmtf   137  (134^136  for  Ondiooi's  orders  of  attack ;  also  printed  in 
dts  Porta.  359-36i)|  Damhh^  370;  BiU^rd  As  Pui^s,  367,  368; 
ffog^.  j8i^3S7. 

'  See  map,  p.  210,  abore. 

*  VaWamt^  134-136  (Ondiaot's  orders) ;  BiHmrd  da  PtrUs^  360,  369-371 ; 
H^.  9S$. 

*  VaUima^  134-136;  Biitard  dis  Pitrt9s,  360,  369-371. 

*  Probably  rather  became  of  the  orders  to  give  no  quarter,  than  because,  as 
Damd9h  sarmised,  '  they  suspected  some  mse.'    Dtmd$h  does  not  seem  to  have 
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'  Finding  themsehres  again  surrounded  and  their  lives 
threatened,  rendered  ferocious  by  the  combat,  they  laid  down 
the  litter,  and  attempted  to  cut  their  way  through  the  ranks 
of  their  opponents ;  then,  strange  to  say,  the  poor  lad  was  seen 
to  rise,  and  stand  erect  on  his  bloody  couch,  grasping  the  sword 
which  had  lain  at  his  side.  He  continued  to  defend  his  already 
ebbing  life,  until,  struck  a  second  time  in  the  body,  he  fell  once 
more.  Moved  by  the  sight  of  so  much  courage,  and  such  mis- 
fortune, the  French  conveyed  him  to  their  hospital  in  the 
trenches.' ' 

There  he  lingered  for  a  day,  and  died,  moving  his  captors 
in  the  hospital  to  tears,  and  impressing  them,  as  he 
always  impressed  those  who  saw  him,  with  that  rare 
quality  of  saintliness  which  in  every  age  is  the  natural 
inheritance  of  some  among  the  countr]^men  of  St.  Francis. 
Oadinot  himself  was  moved  to  write  a  letter  recounting 
these  things  to  Morosini's  mother,  to  whom  and  to  his 
sisters  the  boy  had  been  wholly  devoted.  When  urged  not 
to  let  him  go  to  the  war,  she  had  answered :  *  I  give  my 
country  the  best  I  have,  my  only  and  dearly-loved  son.*  * 
She  had  not  bargained  for  his  return.  *  In  such  mothets 
Italy  revived.' 

The  detachment,  which  had  given  Morosini  his  final 
wound,  charged  along  the  inside  of  the  trenches,  driving 
before  them  all  the  Italians  they  found  there,  until  pur- 
suers and  pursued  dashed  up  against  the  garden  gate  of 
the  Spada,  which  Manara  and  his  Bersaglieri  turned  out  to 
defend.  Not  being  able  in  the  darkness  to  tell  friend  from 
foe,  they  reserved  their  volley  until  Hoffstetter  could  dis- 
tinguish at  a  few  yards  the  epaulettes  which  marked  the 
French  uniform ;  then  the  Bersaglieri  fired  with  terrible 
effect,  and  the  French  attack  recoiled.' 

Garibaldi  himself  was  no  longer  in  the  Spada.    Starting 

known  of  their  spedid  orders  to  kiU  everyone,  which  I  derive  from  French 
sources  only. 

■  DandaU,  270-271  ;  Tprre,  it.  268. 

'  Bitf.  298,  299 ;  Damblo,  271,  280-484. 

•  Vailkmty  138,  139 ;  H^.  282-284. 
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up  at  the  first  alarm,  he  had  sprung  out,  sabre  in  hand, 
crying:  Otsi^l  Quesia  ^  P  uttima  prova  (*Come  on!  This 
is  the  last  fight  *).^  There  was  need  of  him  outside, 
for  the  first  onslaught  of  the  French  columns  had  put 
to  flight  many  of  the  Italians,  who  were  rushing  about 
through  the  darkness  in  wild  panic,  while  others  were  still 
desperately  holding  their  own  in  small  groups  near  the 
Merluzzo  bastion  and  in  front  of  the  Savorelli.*  At  this 
crisis,  when  a  disgraceful  catastrophe  was  only  too  pro- 
bable, Garibaldi  and  a  few  gallant  men  behind  him  flung 
themselves  headlong  on  the  victorious  French,  and  checked 
their  career.  Inspired  by  the  presence  of  their  chief,  the 
runaways  turned  back,  and  *  the  last  fight  *  was  worthy  of 
the  siege  of  Rome.  *  I  saw  Garibaldi,'  wrote  Enulio  Dan* 
dolo,  *  spring  forward,  with  his  drawn  sword,  shouting^  a 
popular  hynm.'  In  the  thick  of  the  tn/Ue  he  sang  and 
struck  about  him  with  his  heavy  cavalry  sabre,  whidi  next 
day  was  seen  to  be  covered  with  blood.  Behind  him  the 
red-shirts  pressed  into  battle.  Along  the  road  in  front  of  the 
Savorelli,  and  in  the  battery  near  the  Porta  San  Pancrazio, 
Italians  and  French  fought  hand-to-hand,  with  primaeval 
rage.  In  the  last  hour  of  darkness  before  dawn  the  whole 
space  between  the  Pino  and  the  city  gate  was  a  swaying  mass 
of  men  killing  each  other  with  butt  and  bayonet,  lance  and 
knife,  to  the  cries  of  *  Viva  P  Italia  I'  *  Vive  la  Francer 
The  cavaliers  of  Bologna,  who  had  been  Masina's  com- 
rades, and  wetfi  for  a  short  while  his  survivors,  fought  on 
foot  among  the  guns  of  the  battery  until  nearly  all  had 
perished.  Next  day  the  French  Generals  saw,  witii  admira- 
tion and  pity,  the  ground  covered  with  the  red  pennons 
of  the  lances  still  grasped  in  the  hands  of  the  slain.' 

On  such  a  scene  came  up  the  golden  dawn,  and  there  in 
the  fresh  morning  were  Soracte,  and  Lucretilis,  and  the 
Alban  Mount,  again  as  of  old. 

*  y^M,  a  994  ;  ff^,  384.  '  VmUitmi,  139. 

*  Vaiilant^  13S-140,  145;  Dtmd^h^  269,  9701  ihf.  184,  s88 ;  Z^vv.  L 
s6l,  363 ;  FtccAit  iL  394;  TVmr,  ii.  363,  364. 
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With  the  first  light  the  Italians  re-occupied  the  line  of  the 
Aurelian  wall  and  the  road  in  front  of  the  SavoieUi ;  ^  but 
the  French,  with  their  admirable  promptitude  as  engineers, 
were  already  fortifying  themselves  round  the  Casa  Mer- 
luzzo.  At  these  close  quarters  a  furious  cannonade  and 
musketry  fire,  varied  by  spasmodic  charges  of  infantry,* 
continued  throughout  the  early  morning.  The  French 
batteries  on  the  Barberini  and  Central  Bastions  and  the 
Corsini  hill  renewed  their  bombardment  of  the  Spada  and 
Savorelli,  while  the  fire  of  the  infantry  from  tiie  newly 
captured  bastion  raked  the  Italian  lines.  The  defenders' 
cannon,  all  except  a  few  guns  on  the  Pino,  were  now  silent. 
Most  of  them  were  lying  overturned,  among  the  corpses, 
with  their  wheels  broken,  and  the  battery  near  the  Porta 
San  Pancrazio  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French.'  Seeing 
that  the  city  gate  might  be  taken  at  any  moment,  Garibaldi 
at  last  recsdled  Medici  and  his  gallant  omirades  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Vascello,  which  the  army  of  France  had  failed 
to  take  by  assault.  Medici  and  his  men  retired  into  Rome 
unmolested,  and  in  perfect  order.  So  little  was  their  spirit 
broken  that  they  took  the  chief  part  in  a  successful  defence 
of  the  Savorelli  and  of  the  northern  bastion  behind  it, 
which  the  enemy  had  breached  but  now  assaulted  in  vain.^ 

The  principal  efforts  of  the  French  on  the  morning  of 
June  30  were,  however,  directed  to  make  the  Spada  un- 
tenable ;  and  within  its  walls  the  tragedy  of  Manara  and 
his  Lombard  regiment  was  fulfilled.  The  last  scene  in 
the  Uttle  villa  must  always  be  described  in  the  words  of 
Emilio  Dandolo,  who,  though  not  yet  recovered  from  his 
severe  wound  of  June  3,^  was  takhig  his  part  in  the  de- 
fence: 

'  Villa  Spada  was  surrounded ;  we  shut  ourselves  into  the 
house,  barricading  the  doors,  and  defending  ourselves  fix»m  the 


'   VaiUani^  140,  141 ;  PtkU  Bist.  80,  IL,  2^  ;  Dmd^  273. 

*  E,g.  Hoff.  2S9-29a  •  Vnilamt^  144;  B^.  288 ;  Dandolo^  273. 

*  B4gh€lU^  u*  39it  392  (Medici's  own  nanative);  Tmrrt^  ii*  266;  Vmikmi^ 
144,  147  ;  Pmsim\  112,  122. 

*  B^rtm$t\  i.  147. 
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windows.  The  caanon-balls  fell  thickly,  spreading  devasta- 
tion and  death,  the  balls  of  the  Vincennes  chasseurs  hissed  with 
unerring  aim  through  the  shattered  windows.  It  is  maddening 
to  fight  within  the  limits  of  a  house,  when  a  cannon-ball  may 
rebound  from  every  wall,  and  where,  if  not  thus  struck,  you 
may  be  crushed  under  the  shattered  masonry ;  where  the  air, 
impregnated  with  smoke  and  gimpowder,  brings  the  groans 
of  the  wounded  more  distinctly  on  the  ear,  and  where  the  feet 
slip  along  the  bloody  pavement,  while  the  whole  fabric  reels 
and  totters  under  the  redoubling  shocks  of  the  cannonade. 
The  defence  had  already  lasted  two  hours.  Manara  passed 
continually  from  one  room  to  another,  seeking  to  reanimate  the 
combatants  by  his  presence  and  words.  I  followed  him,  dis- 
tracted by  anxiety,  having  had  no  news  from  Morosini ;  a  ball, 
rebounding  from  the  wall,  wounded  my  right  arm.  "  Perdio/  " 
exclaimed  Manara,  who  was  standing  at  my  side, ''  Are  you  always 
the  one  to  be  strudc  ?  Am  I  to  take  nothing  away  from  Rome  ?  '^ 
'  A  few  minutes  afterwards  he  was  standing  at  an  open  window, 
kwldng  through  his  telescope  at  some  of  the  enemy  who  were 
in  the  act  of  planting  a  cannon,  when  a  shot  from  a  carabine 
passed  through  his  body.  ''I  am  a  dead  man,"  he  said, falling ; 
''  I  commend  my  children  to  you."  The  surgeon  hastened  to 
his  assistance.  I  looked  inquirin^y  into  his  countenance,  and, 
seeing  him  turn  pale,  lost  all  hope.  He  was  laid  on  a  hand- 
barrow,  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  momentary  pause  in  the 
firing,  we  passed  through  a  broken-down  window  into  the  open 
country.'^ 

Still,  after  their  chief  had  been  carried  off  to  die»  the 
Bersaglieri  continued  the  defence  of  the  villa,  till  almost 
everyone  inside  its  walls,  as  well  as  Hoffstetter  and  Dan* 
dolo,  had  been  wounded.' 

Finally,  when  the  ammunition  was  running  low,  Gari< 
baldi  headed  a  last  desperate  charge  of  his  own  Legionaries 
and  some  of  Pasi's  line  regiment  against  the  French  posi* 
tions.  Again,  as  on  the  night  before,  it  was  cold  steel, 
and  again  Garibaldi  fought  in  the  front,  dealing  death 
with  his  sword,  reckless  of  his  life,  and  against  all  the 
chances   remaining   unscathed.'     The  French  could  not 

•  DtmMh  378 ;  VtaJki.  u.  99$.    Vccdu  fought  bf  Garibaldi's  iido  o  thb 
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be  dislodged ;  gradually  the  firing  slackened.  A  trace 
was  arranged  at  mid-day  for  the  gathering  of  the  dead 
and  wounded,  and  Garibaldi  was  summoned  to  the  Capitol, 
where  the  Assembly  was  discussing  the  question  of  sur- 
render. Although  the  ruins  of  the  Spada  had  not  been 
stormed,  all  knew  that  Rome  had  fallen.* 


Meanwhile  Dandolo  and  his  men  had  carried  Manara  to 
the  rear. 

'  After  many  windings  and  turnings  we  reached  the  ambu- 
lance of  Sa.  Maria  della  Scala,  where  a  hundred  of  the  most 
severely  wounded  had  been  already  placed,  it  being  impossible 
to  have  them  conveyed  to  a  greater  distance.  The  moment 
we  arrived,  Manara  desired  me  to  send  for  his  Milanese  friend. 
Dr.  Agostino  Bertani.' ' 

When  the  patriot  doctor,  who  had  done  so  much  during 
the  last  fortnight  to  mitigate  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
wounded  in  Rome,  arrived  by  the  death-bed  of  his  friend, 
Manara  exclaimed  :  *  Oh,  Bertani,  let  me  die  quickly !  I 
suffer  too  much.*  No  other  complaint  escaped  his  Ups 
during  the  long  hours  of  agony.' 

'  After  having  partaken  of  the  Sacrament,  he  did  not  speak 
for  a  considerable  time.  His  first  words  were  to  commend  his 
sons  again  to  my  care.  **  Bring  them  up,"  he  said, "  in  the  love 
of  religion,  and  of  their  country."  He  begged  me  to  carry  his 
remains  into  Lombardy,  together  with  those  of  my  brother. 
Perceiving  that  I  wept,  he  said,  "  Does  it  indeed  pain  you  so 
much  that  I  die  ?  "  And,  seeing  that  my  suffocating  sobs  pre- 
vented my  replying,  he  added,  in  an  undertone,  but  with  the 
hoHest  expression  of  resignation:  ^'  It  grieves  me  also."  •  .  • 

'A  short  time  before  he  died  he  took  off  a  ring,. which  he 

last  action;  so  his  evidence  as  to  Gaiibaldi's  personal  conduct  is  not  mere 


A  VaiUtmiy  14$;  7>rrf,  iL  866,  for  the  tmce  at  noon-day.  JBbfsUtUr, 
DtmtMo^  Vfccki,  and  Paris  MSS.  JKf,  p.  335,  give  rather  different  accounts  as 
to  the  time  of  day  when  the  last  stray  gun  was  fired,  but  clearly  there  was  no 
real  fighting  after  noon-day. 

>  DmttMp,  375.  "  Birttmi^  147  ;  DambU^  377. 
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valued  greatly,  placed  it  himself  on  my  finger,  and  then  drawing 
me  close  to  him,  said  "  I  will  embrace  your  brother  for  yon. 
SaluUrb  tuo  fraieUo  per  U,  n'  i  vero?"'^ 

So  Emilio  Dandolo  was  left  desolate  in  the  world,  like 
many  another  noble  Italian  that  year.  He  had  lost  in  one 
month  the  three  men  whom  he  loved — ^his  brother  Enrico, 
Morosini,  and  Manara.  And  he  had  lost  his  conntry. 
With  a  broken  heart  he  wrote  for  posterity  the  story  of 
his  regiment,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  memory  of  his  three 
friends.  Then  he  endured,  distracting  himself  as  best  he 
might,  for  ten  years,  till  his  country  again  began  to  stir 
for  her  next  great  effort,  this  time  with  the  gallant  French 
army  on  her  side.  In  February  1859,  when,  in  the  captive 
cities  of  Italy,  men  with  secret  elation  sniffed  the  breath 
of  coming  war,  welcome  as  the  scents  of  spring  after  a 
northern  winter,  Emilio  Dandolo  died.  Pro  soUtd  hmnaniiaie 
sud,  death  came  when  at  length  he  was  unwelcome.  The 
great  demonstration  at  Dandolo's  funeral  in  Milan,  in  the 
face  of  the  Austrians,  who  dared  not  interfere,  was  no  un- 
worthy national  tribute  to  the  last  of  the  band  of  friends 
who  had  led  the  Lombard  Bersaglieri  to  Rome. 

But  among  the  rank  and  file  of  that  regiment  were 
some  whom,  I  think,  we  should  pity  yet  more  than 
Dandolo,  if  only  we  knew  their  story.  After  they  had 
buried  their  chief,  over  whose  grave  the  trumpets 
wailed,  and  Ugo  Bassi,  himself  about  to  perish,  spoke  the 
funeral  oration,^  the  raiment  was  in  a  few  days*  time 
disbanded.  But  the  Lombards  had  no  hcHne  to  which  to 
return ;  the  Austrian  ruled  again  in  their  native  province, 
and  as  yet  Victor  Enunanuel  dared  not  harbour  many  of 
them  in  Piedmont.    So  *  these  unhappy  exiles,  driven  out 

I  DoitdaU,  276,  277.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  officers  of  the  Lombard 
Bersaglieri  were  not  prevented  by  their  religion  (though  it  was  orthodox  and  not 
Mazdnian)  from  fighting  against  the  Pope  as  Temporal  ruler.  In  Garibaldi's 
Legion  many  of  the  men,  like  their  chief,  were  free-thinkers,  though  thc|y  loved 
their  chaplaio,  Ugo  Baasi.  Manara  and  Garibaldi  represented  the  two  sides  of 
the  Risorgimento,  not  only  in  politics  bat  in  religion.  It  was  the  union  of  these 
elements  that  made  the  cause  national,  and  ultimately  irresistible.    . 

*  ffifjr,  308,  309 ;  Dand^U^  283. 
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of  Rome,  condemned  to  beg  their  bread  in  the  streets  of 
Civitavecchia,  were  driven  by  despair  either  to  enrol 
themselves  in  an  African  (French)  regiment,  or  to  give 
themselves  up  ^o  the  Austrians,*  who  were  certain  to  flog, 
imprison,  or  shoot  them  as  rebels  and  deserters.^ 

'Such  then  (says  Dandolo)  was  the  fate  of  the  Lombard 
rifle  brigade — a  corps  which  was  a  model  of  discipline  and  of 
courageous  endurance  in  misfortune.  .  .  .  Thus  was  it  left, 
after  so  many  perils  and  hardships,  in  such  infamous  neglect 
that  the  survivors  were  often  heard  to  envy  those  who,  by  an 
honourable  death  on  the  battle-field,  had  escaped  the  still  more 
cruel  alternative  of  being  scattered  as  miserable  wanderers 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.' ' 

To  starve  in  the  slums  of  foreign  cities,  or  serve  far  off 
under  a  hated  flag,  while  the  country  for  which  a  man's 
best  friends  have  died  has  fallen  back  into  servitude,  perhaps 
for  ever,  may  appear  a  romantic  fate  in  the  retrospect, 
after  Italy  has  been  redeemed,  but  to  the  actual  sufferers 
it  was  bitter  as  the  lot  of  Andromache. 

'  Exile,  what  of  the  night  ? 

The  tides  and  the  hours  run  out. 
The  season  of  death  and  of  doubt, 
The  night  watches  bitter  and  sore.' 


About  mid-day  on  June  30,  while  Manara  was  dying  in 
the  hospital,  Garibaldi  was  galloping  across  the  Tiber  to 
the  Capitol,  whither  the  Assembly  of  the  Roman  Republic 
had  sunmioned  him  to  attend  its  fateful  session.'  He  rode 
in  haste,  for  though  the  fighting  had  died  away,  he  would 
not  consent  to  be  absent  from  his  post  longer  than  one 
hour.  He  had  nussed  death  in  the  battle,  and  his  heart 
was  bitter  within  him.    To  add  to  his  misery,  news  had 

>  Dandola^  183-185,  388,  289. 

'  DaMd0i$t  289U    Sane  of  the  officers  managed  to  reach  Luguo  in  Switier- 
laod,  where  HoflErtetter  found  them  a  few  months  later.    Hdf.  508. 

'  Vecchi  went  with  him.     He  is  far  the  best  authority  on  Garibaldi's  woids 

and  actions  during  this  day. 
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just  been  brought  that  his  faithftil  negro  friend,  Aguyar, 
who  had  so  often  guarded  his  life  in  the  perils  of  war, 
had  been  killed  by  a  shell  whilst  walking  across  a  street 
in  the  Trastevere.  Garibaldi,  who  was  far  above  base 
racial  pride,  and  regarded  all  men  as  brothers  to  be  valued 
each  according  to  his  deserts,  had  given  his  love  freely  to 
the  noble  Othello,  who  in  body  and  soul  alike  far  surpassed 
the  common  t}^  of  white  man.^  Sore  at  heart,  and 
pre^xxupied  by  bitter  thoughts,  he  galloped  up  to  the 
Capitol,  dismounted,  and  entered  the  Assembly  as  he  was, 
his  red  shirt  covered  with  dust  and  blood,  his  face  still  moist 
with  the  sweat  of  battle,  his  sword  so  bent  that  it  stuck  half- 
way out  of  the  scabbard.  The  members,  deeply  moved,  rose 
to  their  feet  and  cheered,  as  he  walked  slowly  to  the  tribune 
and  mounted  the  steps. 

They  had  sent  to  ask  his  advice  on  the  three  plans, 
between  which,  as  Mazzi]]i.Juid  told  them  in  his  speech 
that  morning,  they  were  now  reduced  to  choose.  They 
couldsurj:ender ;  they  could  die  fighting  in  the  streets  ;  or, 
lastlj^they  could  riiake  their  exodus  into  the  mountains, 
taking  with  them  the  Government  and  army.  This  third 
plan  was  that  which  Garibaldi  had  for  many  da}^  past 
been  urging  on  the  Triiunvirate,  and  he  now  pressed  the 
Assembly  to  adopt  it,  in  a  brief  and  vigorous  speech. 

He  brushed  aside  the  idea  of  continuing  the  defence  of 
Rome.  It  could  no  longer,  he  told  them,  be  carried  on 
even  by  street  fighting,  since  the  enemy  could  in  a  few 
hours  occupy  the  height  of  San  Pietro  in  Montorio,  whence 
his  cannon  could  reduce  the  capital  of  the  world  to  ashes. 
As  to  surrender,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  discussed  it. 
There  remained  the  third  plan — to  carry  the  Government 
and  army  into  the  wilderness.  This  he  approved.  *  Dovun^ 
que  saremo,  cold  sard  Roma  *  (*  Wherever  we  go,  there  will 
be  Rome '),  he  said.  This  was  the  part  he  had  chosen 
for  himself  and  for  everyone  who  would  come  with  him. 

>  Veahi^  ii.  295,  296;  Uev,  ii.  226,  227.  Aguyar,  like  the  traditional 
Othello  of  the  stage,  was  called  a  Moor,  but  was  a  Negro.  On  Garibaldi's 
feeling  as  regards  negroes  in  general,  see  Vecchi's  Caprera^  65,  ii^, 
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But  he  wished  to  have  only  volunteers,  and  to  take  no 
one  on  false  pretences.  He  declared  that  he  could  promise 
nothing,  and  very  honestly  drew  for  the  senators  a  picture 
of  the  Ufe  of  danger  and  hardship  to  which  he  invited 
them. 

Altogether  it  was  a  wise  and  noble  speech,  for  it  put 
an  end  to  all  thought  of  bringing  further  ruin  on  the  buildings 
of  Rome,  and  at  the  same  time  offered  a  path  of  glory 
and  sacrifice  to  those  who,  like  himself,  were  determined 
never  to  treat  with  the  foreigner  on  Italian  soil.  Having 
spoken,  he  left  the  hall  and  galloped  back  to  the  Janiculum.^ 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Mazzini  supported  the 
proposal  of  Garibaldi.  But  to  go  out  and  perish  was  the 
part  only  of  the  few,  and  the  Assembly  did  right  when  it 
refrained  from  adopting  the  exodus  as  an  official  pro- 
gramme.   It  passed  the  following  resolution  : 

'  In  the  name  of  God  and  the  People  : — 
'  The  Constituent  Assembly  of  Rome  ceases  from  a  defence 
that  has  become  impossible  and  remaios  at  its  post.' 

Mazzini  protested  against  the  dedsicni,  refused  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  surrender,  and  resigned,  together  with  his 
two  fellow  triumvirs.' 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Republican  Assembly  was 
to  confer  on  Roselli  and  Garibaldi,  jointly  and  separately, 
plenary  power  in  the  territories  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
Garibaldi  always  considered  this  decree  to  be  in  force 
during  the  next  twenty  years  of  papal  usurpation.     In  i860, 

>  Veccki,  ii.  296 ;  Koelman^  ii.  233,  234 ;  Loco,  i.  263-267  ;  GakmH^  iii. 
467,  468.  Gabussi,  who  saw  and  heard  all  at  close  quarters,  and  took  notes 
of  Garibaldi's  speech,  denies  that  Garibaldi  declared  that  if  he  himsdf  had  been 
Dictator  things  would  have  gone  better  with  the  Republic.  According  to 
Gabussi,  Garibaldi  only  said,  '  errors  have  been  committed,  but  it  is  not  a  time 
for  recrimination.'    Even  that  might  well  have  been  left  unsaid. 

'  Masuni^  v.  209-214.  I  see  nothing  inconsistent  in  Manim's  refusal  to 
go  out  with  Garibaldi,  after  the  Assembly  had  reftned  to  adopt  the  plan  of  a 
general  exodus  of  the  Government.  If  Masani  had  gone  with  Garibaldi  merely 
as  a  private  individual,  there  would  have  been  little  advantage  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  and  the  strained  relations  with  Garibaldi  would  have  boea  a  oonstaat 
source  of  irritation  to  both  men,  and  to  the  army  alsa 
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1862,  and  1867,  in  the  expeditions  that  ended  at  Naples, 
at  Aspromonte,  and  at  Mentana,  he  still  regarded  himself 
as  a  Roman  general-in-chief,  by  a  vote  never  superseded 
mitil  the  people  chose  Victor  Emmanuel  as  their  king.  He 
was,  therefore,  dlw^ys  ready  to  act  on  occasion,  as  one 
having  authority  in  any  part  of  the  Roman  Republic  still 
unredeemed  by  Italy.^  As  the  years  went  by,  and  old  age 
drew  on,  the  office  which  he  still  held  was  ever  present  to 
his  mind,  at  once  as  a  legal  formula  binding  him  over  to 
break  the  peace,  and  as  a  mystical  summons  to  deliver 
Rome. 

The  French  troops  were  to  make  their  entry  on  July  3. 
Garibaldi  had  little  left  to  do  on  the  ist  and  2nd^  except 
to  hurry  on  his  own  departure.  Every  man  was  sup- 
posed to  have  free  choice  to  go  with  the  General  or  to  stay, 
but  the  officers  of  most  of  the  old  papal  regiments  used 
pressure  to  keep  back  those  under  their  command,  and 
many  soldiers,  including  some  of  Garibaldi's  own  Legion, 
were,  against  the  wishes  of  their  chief,  forcibly  detained 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.'  There  were  searchings  of  heart 
in  Rome ;  mothers,  wives,  and  sweethearts  strove  to  keep 
their  men  from  going  on  an  expedition  which  would  reach 
no  point  of  safety  by  advancing,  and  had  no  base  on  which 
to  retreat.  The  motives  were  very  various  which  induced 
some  4,000  Italians  to  start  on  the  wildest  and  most 
romantic  of  all  Garibaldi's  marches.  Many  went  to  avoid 
the  papal  dungeons,  some  few  hoped  for  opportunity  to 
plunder,  and  some  merely  sought  escort  and  company  upon 
their  way  back  towards  their  homes  in  the  provinces. 
Others  went  out  of  anger  at  their  country's  wrongs,  sharing 
the  determination  of  their  chief  never  to  lay  down  arms 
to  foreigners  on  Italian  ground ;  others  nourished  a  delusive 
hope  that  something  might  yet  be  done  ;  and  more  still  were 

*  Loev,  i.  267  ;  /fug-,  9.  Forbes^  24,  proclamation  of  April  30,  i860,  signed 
'G.  Garibaldi,  General  of  the  Romans,  appointed  by  a  Government  elected 
by  universal  suffrage' — (viz.  in  1849).     Guerzani,  ii.  550,  Mem,  426  for  1867. 

*  Rug.  10 ;  Loev.  i.  272 ;  Bel.  8. 
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ready  to  follow  Garibaldi  blindly  to  the  world's  end,  asking 
not  for  victoiy,  but  to  be  allowed  to  be  with  him  in  life 
and  death. 

It  was  for  love  of  Garibaldi  that  Swiss  Hofistetter  yet 
awhile  denied  himself  the  happiness  of  returning  to  his 
free  and  peaceful  Alps,  and  risked  his  life  again  for  a  country 
not  his  own,  in  a  venture  which  he  considered  hopeless.^ 
On  the  night  of  July  i,  the  eve  of  the  departure,  he  dined 
with  the  General  and  his  wife.  Anita  had  by  now  made 
it  dear  that,  in  spite  of  her  husband's  earnest  prayers 
and  remonstrances,^  she  was  coming  with  him  on  the 
march. 

'She  was  a  woman  of  about  twenty-eight  (Ho&tetter 
observed)  with  a  very  dark  complexion,  interesting  features, 
and  a  slight  deUcate  figure.  But  at  the  first  glance  one  recog- 
nised  the  Amazon.  At  the  evening  meal  to  which  the  General 
had  invited  me,  I  could  see  with  what  tenderness  and  attention 
he  treated  his  wife.'  ' 

Next  day  Garibaldi  met  by  appointment  the  soldiers 
who  had  volunteered  to  come  with  him.  The  scene  fixed 
for  the  meeting  was  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's,  the  greatest 
of  the  open  spaces  in  the  city,  lying  in  the  shadow  of  the 
most  famous  church  and  palace  in  the  world.  It  was  filled 
by  thousands  upon  thousands  ^  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome, 
come  to  say  good-^bye  to  their  heroes.  The  whole  space 
enclosed  by  Bernini's  semicircular  colonnade  of  gigantic 
pillars  seemed  paved  with  human  faces.  The  crowd  stood 
packed  up  to  the  very  doors  of  the  Vatican.    In  the  middle 

»  Hojf.  307. 

*  Mem,  a4a  '  La  mia  buona  Anita,  ad  onta  delle  mie  imocomandaaoni  per 
farla  rimanere,  aveva  dedso  d'  aooompagnaniu.  L'  onervaaooe  che  10  aviei  da 
affirontare  una  vita  tremenda  di  disagi,  di  privaaoni  e  di  periooli  frameno  a 
tanti  nemid,  era  stata  piuttosto  di  stimolo  alia  coraggiosa  donna  ed  invano  fed 
o6servare ad  essa  il  trovaisi  in  istato  di  giavidana.'  See  also  DernkwurdigkeUtm^ 
ii.  144,  145- 

,    »  Hojf.  309. 

*  Btl.  6,  7,  gives  the  esrimate  of  ten  to  twdve  thoasand.  It  is  veiy  difficnlt 
to  count  laige  crowds,  but  to  judge  from  the  description  of  the  scene  by  Koefanan, 
there  could  scarcdy  have  been  fewer  and  may  well  have  been  more. 
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were  the  troops,  scarcely  able  to  keep  their  footing,  and 
quite  unable  to  keep  their  order,  in  that  tossing  ocean  of 
men  and  women  gesticulating  in  wild  excitement  to  ex- 
press every  form  of  conflicting  emotion.  Garibaldi  had 
not  yet  come,  and  all  attention  was  centred  on  the  volun- 
teers who  had  undertaken  to  share  his  march.  Mothers 
were  trying  to  pull  their  sons  away ;  youths  of  seventeen 
and  eighteen  were  breaking  by  force  from  their  families 
and  trying  to  hide  themselves  in  the  ranks.  ^  Suddenly  a 
roar  of  cheering  was  heard  from  the  Borgo.  All  eyes 
were  turned  towards  the  mouth  of  the  narrow  street 
wheie  the  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs  showed  that 
it  was  he. 

*  In  the  midst  of  the  swajring  crowd  which  discharged  itself 
from  the  Via  del  Borgo  on  to  the  Piaxsa,  we  saw  appear  (says 
Koehnan)  the  black  feathers  of  Garibaldi ;  he  was  surrounded, 
not  by  his  staff  officers  (for  they  were  seen  scattered  here  and 
there  making  efforts  to  reunite),  but  by  citizens  and  women 
who  stormed  him  from  all  skies.  He  only  managed  slowly  and 
with  difficulty  to  reach  the  Egjfptian  obelisk,  that  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  Piazza.  Here  he  stopped  and  turned  his  horse, 
and  when  his  staff  had  joined  him,  he  gave  a  sign  with  his  hand 
to  stop  the  cheers.  After  they  had  been  repeated  with  double 
force,  there  was  a  dead  calm  on  the  square.' 


In  that  stillness  after  the  tempest,  the  sonorous, 
voice  was  heard  almost  to  the  outskirts  of  the  vast  crowd : ' 

'  Fortune,  who  betrays  us  to<^y,  will  smile  on  us  to-morrow. 
I  am  going  out  from  Rome.  Let  those  who  wbh  to  continue 
the  war  against  the  stranger,  come  with  me.  I  offer  neither 
pay,  nor  quarters,  nor  provisions ;  I  offer  hunger,  thirst,  forced 
marches,  battles  and  death.  Let  him  who  loves  his  country 
in  his  heart  and  not  with  his  lips  only,  follow  me.' 


*  Fame,  sete,  marcie  /arxate,  baUaglie  €  mortt^  such  was 
the  offer,  and  no  more.    Having  so  spoken  and  appointed 

*  Kmlmmm^  B.  937, 138.    He  wat  pmcat  at  the  mom,  end  (Ivct  Ug  dM 
'  Koelmmm,  iL  238,  ty^ 
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the  Lateran  for  the  rendezvous  of  departure  that  evening, 
he  rode  away  again,  as  he  had  come,  slowly  through  the 
frantic  and  sobbing  crowd.  Above  the  upturned  faces  of 
those  broken-hearted  men  and  women  rose  the  catan,  set 
features  of  Garibaldi,  resembling  a  perfect  type  of  ancient 
Greek  beauty,  and  Ut  up  with  that  serene  and  simple  regard 
of  fortitude  and  faith  which  gave  him  power  to  lead  the 
feeble  multitudes  of  mortal  men,  as  thou^  he  were  the  sole 
descendant  of  some  fabled,  god-like  race  of  old.^ 

About  six  in  the  afternoon  *  another  assembly,  smaller, 
sterner,  and  moie  business-li£e,  was  being  held  within  the 
Lateran  gate.  Garibaldi  and  his  troops  had  found  their 
way  thither  across  the  Ponte  Sant'  Angelo,  and  past  the 
adored  ruins  of  the  Forum  and  Coliseum,  which  few  of 
them  ever  saw  again.  The  open  space  round  the  Lateran, 
where  they  now  held  the  muster-roll,  hard  by  the  gate  in 
the  ancient  wall  of  the  emperors,  in  full  sight  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  and  the  Alban  Hills  beyond,  was  the  part  of  Rome 
specially  dedicated  by  its  associations  to  the  antiquity, 
power,  and  terror  of  the  medieval  Popes,  whose  manes 
were  once  more  driving  out  to  chastisement  and  death 
these  children  of  a  rebellious  generation.  There  rose  the 
Lateran  Palace,  the  residence  of  the  Popes  from  the  time 
of  Constantine  till  the  migration  to  Avignon,  during  the 
ten  centuries  of  their  greatest  power,  the  spot  from  which 
they  had  given  law  to  the  kings  of  Europe,  and  cast  out 
their  shoe  over  remotest  England  and  Germany.  And 
there  rose  that  strange  monument,  the  Triclinium  of 
Leo  III.,  displaying  in  mosaic  work,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Garibaldian  democrats,  the  forms  of  popes  and  emperors 
kneeling  together  to  receive  from  the  divine  powers  the 
insignia  of  their  right  to  rule  the  world — the  thousand 
year  old  theory  of  mediaeval  Christendom  which  even  in 

>  There  are,  of  course,  ixmumeiable  varknts  as  to  the  predae  form  of  woids 
(as,  for  instance,  »le  and  frtddo  Uxfanu  and  stU),  But  the  sense  is  essentially 
the  sane.  See  Gmenumi,  i.  331 ;  Bel,  7.  8.  It  is  from  B^tgna  MSS.  B9tmei 
that  I  draw  the  first  sentence,  which  Beliutsi  also  accepted. 

•  Hogr.  315. 
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its  decline  was  still  too  strong  for  these  rebels.^  There, 
too,  was  the  basilica  church  of  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano, 
^omnium  urbis  et  arbis  ecclesiarum  maier  et  caput^^  on  the 
top  of  whose  fei9ade  towered  that  row  of  colossal  statues, 
still  one  of  the  most  imposing  of  the  sky-signs  of  Rome, 
gigantic  bishops  and  doctors  of  the  ancient  Church  leaning 
forward  to  curse  all  heretics — ^figures  not  of  love,  but  of 
terror,  holding  out  threatening  arms  to  tell  man  that  he 
shall  not  be  free. 

Thus,  in  the  enchanted  grounds  of  their  enemies,  the 
little  army  formed  itself  and  waited  during  the  last  hours 
of  daylight  for  the  word  to  march.  Ci^eruacchio  was 
there^  Jdud  and  jolly-«a-evgr;  in  ptein  cloth^  riding  b^ide 
his  younger  son,  a  boy  4d  thirteen.^  And  there  was  friar 
Ugo  Bassi,  with  his  red  shirt  and  crucifix ;  the  manuscript  of 
a  religious  poem  that  he  was  writing  was  hung  in  a  leather 
box  round  his  waist,  his  long  hair  fell  to  his  shoulders, 
and  he  was  mounted  on  a  spirited  English  horse  which 
Garibaldi  had  given  him  so  that  he  should  be  ever  by  his 
side.*  Anita  came,  escorted  to  the  spot  by  Vecchi.* 
She  was  mounted  and  dressed  like  a  man,  in  the  garb  of 
the  Legion,  for  her  last  campaign.  In  all  there  were  some 
four  thousand  ready  to  start,  mostly  men  of  the  volunteer 
regiments.*  Conspicuous  among  the  rest  were  the  red 
Legionaries,  of  whom  far  the  greater  part  were  there,  and 
a  hundred  or  more  of  the  Lombard  Bersaglieri.^  A  few 
units  of  Masina's  lancers  who  had  survived  June  30,  and 
several  hundred  papal  dragoons,  some  of  whom  had  broken 
out  from  the  stables  where  their  officers  had  locked  them 

^  See  Biyce,  Hofy  Roman  Empire^  chap.  vii.  1 1 5  (ed.  1904). 

*  BeL  10 ;  Bologna  MSS,  Phfo,  His  elder  son,  Luigi,  aged  twenty,  who  had 
murdeied  Rossi,  was  also  in  the  expedition,  dressed  in  a  red  shirt  Bel,  72, 
B.  I.  1898,  iii.  356-358. 

*  Dwigkt^  235 ;  BtL  10,  il,  71  ;  Bologna  MSS,  Piva,  The  poem,  called 
La  Croce  VincUriee^  related  the  martjrrdom  of  the  Christians  under  the  heathen 
empire.     Vmosta^  25,  26. 

*  Vecchi^  iL  299.    Veochi  himself  did  not  go  on  the  expedition. 

*  For  various  estimates  of  the  numbers,  ranging  from  2,900  to  4,800,  see 
Hoff.  319  5  Rug,  II ;  Varonm^  376;  Bel,  9. 

*  ^H?-  55. 
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in,^  formed  a  small  but,  as  it  proved,  a  very  efficient  scouting 
force  of  cavalry. 

Here,  too,  a  large  crowd  of  friends  had  come  to  see  them 
off.  Men  were  standing  on  carriages,  and  climbing  on  to 
each  other's  shoulders  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  sad  review. 
At  last,  not  before  eight  o'clock,  the  word  to  march  was 
given,  and  the  troops  b^an  to  pass  out  gradually  andin  order 
under  the  ancient  gateway,  wlule  the  addio  of  those  who  were 
left  behind  sounded  after  them  down  the  darkening  road.* 

When  the  rear  of  the  column  had  vanished,  and  the 
last  cries  had  died  away  in  the  night,  many  a  man  who  had 
come  to  see  the  departure  of  the  Garibaldians  turned  home 
with  the  sick  feeling  that  they  had  chosen  the  happier  lot. 
They  were  free,  and  they  would  soon  be  dead.  But  in 
Rome  the  priest,  the  spy,  and  the  foreigner  were  the  masters 
before  whom  all  must  tremble  for  long  years  to  come. 
Even  before  the  re-establishment  of  the  papal  authorities* 
the  comparatively  indifferent  French  caretakers,  yiAiose 
troops  made  their  unwelcome  entry  into  Rome  on  July  3, 
took  steps  towards  the  old  system  of  delation  and  arrest, 
though  at  first  with  but  Uttle  result.  General  Rostolan, 
named  miUtary  governor  of  the  conquered  town, 

instituted  a  search  (as  we  learn  from  his  modem  compatriot 
M.  Bittard  des  Fortes)  for  the  most  deeply  compromised  of  the 
revolutionaries.  The  greater  part  escaped,  thanks  to  the 
compUcity  of  the  Consular  agents  of  England  and  the  United 
States,  who  had  always  been  our  enemies,  and  who,  under 
cover  of  their  passports,  enabled  the  principal  chiefe  of  the 
Revolution  to  pass  through  the  French  lines  and  avoid  the 
Conseil  de  Guerre.' 

The  anger  still  shared  by  the  clerical  historians  of 
to-day  was  loudly  expressed  at  the  time  against  the  British 
Consular  agent,  Freeborn,  who  had,  indeed,  by  a  very  wide 

*  KoelmoHy  ii.  237.  *  ICoelman,  ii.  242 ;  Hi^.  315-317  ;  ^ng.  la 

*  Bittard  des  Pltrtes^  423.  The  Frendi  tried  to  se«rch  the  house  of  the 
American  Consul,  Brown,  for  political  refugees,  but  he  met  them  on  the  stairs 
with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Stan  and  Stripes  in  the  other.  Nelstm  G^^ 
N.  A,  Feb.  16,  1907,  pp.  661-662.     V  Italia  e  )fi  Stati  Uniti. 
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interpretation  of  his  diplomatic  privileges,  issued  several 
hun(ked  of  these  passes.  Even  Lord  Palmerston  felt  obliged 
to  rebuke  him  for  his  noble  fault.  ^  But  the  fact  that  in 
Italy's  darkest  hour  many  of  her  best  sons  were  saved 
from  the  dungeon  or  the  scaffold  by  the  representative  of 
England,  in  a  manner  however  little  authorised,  was  one 
of  the  first  links  in  the  long  chain  of  events  that  now  b^an 
to  bind  together  the  two  countries.  Nor,  in  spite  of  clerical 
writers,  does  the  France  of  our  own  day  any  longer  regard 
England  as  an  enemy  because  of  her  friendship  to  Italy 
and  to  freedom. 

M azzini  for  some  days  walked  about  the  streets  of  Rome, 
as  a^  pnvate  citizen^^  challenging  the  vengeance  of  a  people 
over  whom,  according,,toius..ettftmies,  he  had  exercised" so 
hateful  a  tyranny.*  The  French,  knowing  how  much  he 
was  loved,  dared  not  arrest  him,  though  they  were  hunting 
in  vain  for  the  other  leaders.  After  about  a  week  he,  too, 
fled,  and  found  his  way  back  to  England,  where  he  re- 
mained for  the  greater  part  of  his  long,  sad  life.  *  Italy  is 
my  country,'  he  said,  '^but  England  is  my  real  home,  if 
I  have  any.'  Before  the  end  he  had  grown  actually  to  love 
the  fogs  and  the  hazy  London  atmosphere,  in  which  the 
prophet  seems  to  have  found  the  sorrows  and  shortcomings 
of  mankind  more  softened  and  bearable,  than  amid  the 
hard,  clear  outlines  revealed  beneath  the  Italian  sky.*^ 

The  restored  Papacy,  under  the  guidance  of  Antonelli,  / 
was  no  longeriKe '  lialf-llbersU  pulley  of  PioTTohoVETSt  j 
years,  but  the  old  clerical  regime  of  former  Popes.    Every  i 
vestige  of  representittive  government,"' every  trace  of  institu- 
tions securing  person  and  property  against  absolute  power, 
was  swept  away ;   the  Liberal  press  was  again  silenced ; 
the  spies,  lay  and  clerical,  were  again  let  loose  on  the  people  ; 
the  prisons  and  gaUe)^  were  filled  with  those  who  had 
consented  to  serve  the  Republic.    Some  of  the  victims  of 

>  Johnston^  314.  The  American  Ambassador,  Mr.  Cass,  had  offered  a  pass 
to  Garibaldi  among  others.  He  refused  it,  but  recorded  the  fiict  gratefully  in 
his  Mempriey  239. 

*  Maszini,  v.  214.  '  AVwj^i  Afatuni,  138-141. 
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the  restoration  had,  like  Ripari,  been  guilty  of  doctoring  the 

wounded ;  others  belonged  to  the  Moderate  party,  on  whose 

^behalf  the  French  had  pretended  to  interfere.^    The  rulers 

soon  turned  against  themselves  those  classes  which  had 

^^^   been  hitherto  comparatively  loyal  to  the  old  order  : 

'"^The  inferior  clergy  were  neither  friendly  to  the  Government 

y'noT  its  accomplices ;  the  population  of  the  rural  districts  were 

discontented  with  the  taxes^  discontented  with  the  foreigners 

\       who  disarmed  them,  discontented  with  the  poUce  which  gave 

\  them  up  as  a  prey  to  thieves.' 

Farini,  who,  as  a  staunch  Moderate,  had  been  bitterly 
hostile'^to  the  Mazzinian  Republic,  wrote  as  follows  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  December  1852  : 

The  Government  is,  as  formerly,  purely  clerical,  for  the 
Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  is  the  only  real  Minister ;  Cardinals 
and  Prelates  prevail,  if  not  in  number,  at  any  rate  in  authcnity, 
in  the  Council  of  State  and  in  the  Consulta  of  Finance ;  Cardinals 
and  Prelates  govern  the  Provinces ;  the  clergy  alone  have  the 
administration  of  all  that  relates  to  instruction,  charity,  diplo- 
macy, justice,  censorship,  and  the  police.  The  finances  are 
ruined ;  commerce  and  traffic  at  the  very  lowest  ebb ;  smuggling 
has  sprung  to  life  again ;  all  the  immunities,  all  the  jurisdktion 
of  the  clergy  are  restored.  Taxes  and  rates  are  imposed  in 
'  abundance,  without  rule  or  measure.  There  is  neither  public 
nor  private  safety ;  no  moral  authority,  no  real  army,  no  rail- 
roads, no  telegraphs.  Studies  are  neglected ;  there  is  not 
a  breath  of  liberty,  not  a  hope  of  tranquil  life ;  two  foreign 
armies ;  a  permanent  state  of  si^e,  atrocious  acts  of  revenge, 
factions  raging,  universal  discontent ;  such  is  the  Papud  Govern- 
ment at  the  present  day.' 

This  regime  differed  in  no  essential  point  from  that  of 
Gregory  XVI.,  except  that  it  was  maintained  by  foreign 
bayonets  not  only  in  the  distant  provinces,  but  in  Rome 
itself,  and  that  it  stood  no  longer  as  a  venerable  though 
decayed  relic  of  the  nation's  past,  but  as  a  tyraimy  re- 
imposed  by  force  on  the  ruins  of  a  free  Government  and 
of  a  people's  hopes. 

^  Farini^  iv.  322-324 ;  Afasuni,  v.  236 ;  Ltev,  ii.  264. 

«  Farim'y  W.  317-318.  •  /M.  \v.  328. 


CHAPTER  XIP 

THE  RETREAT,  I— ROME  TO  AREZZO — ESCAPE  FROM  THE 
FRENCH,  SPANIARDS  AND  NEAPOLITANS 

'  As  Garibaldi  fortunately  inarched  out  of  Rone  to  the  South  at  the  head  of 
his  six  thousand  partisans,  who  are  hotly  pursued  by  the  First  Division  of  the 
Fiendi,  the  worst  enemies  of  the  country  will  probably  be  aoniMlated.' 

Tim4S  (Leadii«  Article),  July  la 

'There  b  a  Mrs.  Garibaldi ;  she  went  out  with  him  to  the  AbraaL  I  hope 
the  French  wont  cut  them  to  pieces,  but  via  vend.* 

Aethur  Clouoh  (Letter  from  Rome),  July  6. 

The  column  of  abont  fonr  thousand'  men  who,  with  a 
train  of  waggons  and  one  little  cannon,  set  out  at  night- 
fall of  July  2,  from  under  the  Porta  San  Giovanni,  had  need 
to  be  across  the  low  ground  before  daylight.  Next  morning 
mtist  see  them  twenty  miles  away  in  some  defensible  post 
on  a  spur  of  the  Sabine  hills,  no  longer  exposed  in  the  open 
Campagna  to  the  attack  of  the  foreign  soldiers  who  had  so 
kindly  made  it  their  business  to  *  annihilate  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  country.* 

Every  precaution  had  been  taken  by  a  chief  who  was 
a  master  of  the  art  of  night  marches.  He  sent  out  the 
cavalry  to  scout  through  the  darkness  for  the  French 
columns,  in  front,  rear,  and  flank,  round  the  walls  of  Rome 
and  along  the  numerotis  roads  diverging  in  all  directions 
over  the  plain.  The  infantry  inarched  in  silence  at  the 
top  of  their  speed ;  the  officers  whispered  their  orders ; 
the  consolations  of  the  dgar  (that  friend  so  treacherous  in 
the  darkness)  were  forbidden  to  the  fugitives.'    Now  and 

>  For  thit  Chapter  lee  map  p.  141  above,  and  map  at  end  of  boolu 

*  Compare  If^.  319  s  Xt^.  11  \  BeL  9.  (Figurei  g^vcn  fay  Kvmmm,  376, 
apparently  refer  to  period  after  junction  with  Forbes.) 

•  a^f.  318. 
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again  a  tomb  of  some  ancient  Roman,  or  a  line  of  ruined 
aqueduct,  hove  dimly  in  sight,  and  vanished  like  a  ghost. 
Hour  after  hour  went  by,  and  still  they  plodded  on  through 
the  veiled,  silent  Campagna.  The  least  melancholy,  per- 
haps, were  those  who  were  dreaming  of  home,  hoping  that 
the  column  would  pass  by  their  native  town,  wondering 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  slip  out  of  the  ranks,  how  the 
family  would  receive  the  returned  hero  or  prodigal,  and 
how  much  the  priest  would  ask  and  suspect.  Others 
questioned  death,  whether  it  would  seem  bitter  to  them, 
wounded  and  alone,  high  on  the  barren  mountains.  To 
some  who  would  gladly  face  the  firing  party,  the  prospect 
of  the  Austrian  rods,  the  Papal  dungeons,  had  terrors. 
But  many,  besides  Bassi  and  Anita,  had  no  thought  save  for 
Italy,  or  for  the  safety  of  their  chief.  Garibaldi  himself 
revolved  the  vision  of  Venice,  of  brave  Manin  still  at  bay 
among  its  lagoons,  of  the  perilous  road  that  led  thither 
by  land  and  sea.  And  all  had  Rome  to  remember,  what 
men  and  things  they  had  seen  there.  The  Pole  Miiller 
and  the  Brazilian  Bueno— courageous  mercenaries  trusted 
by  the  Chief — as  they  galloped  to  and  fro  among  the  cavalry 
that  night,  were  each,  it  is  to  be  feared,  already  asking 
himself  how  much  longer  it  was  worth  while  to  serve  a 
fallen  cause,  a  himted  outlaw,  and  how  much  gold  the 
enemy  would  give  for  betrayal.  And  so,  each  man  searching 
in  the  depth  of  his  own  heart,  that  strange  army  moved 
in  silence  towards  the  hills. 

Along  a  line  stretching  for  several  miles  southward 
from  TivoU,  the  Sabine  mountains  rise  steeply  out  of  the 
Campagna,  and  the  barrier  which  they  here  present  to  the 
plain  is  clothed  in  a  great  forest  of  oUves,  that  gUttered 
in  the  rising  sun  as  the  tired  Garibaldians  straggled  up 
the  ascent.  They  reached  Tivoli  at  seven  in  the  morning 
of  July  3.^    Of  all  the  ancient  and  beautiful  cities  set  upon 

>  The  route  followed  from  Rome  to  Tivoli  is  not  certain,  but  probaUy  it  was 
by  Zagarolo.  The  evidence  to  that  effect  given  by  BeL  aio  is  insaffident ;  bat,  as 
Major  de  Rossi  writes  to  me,  '  Militarily  considered,  the  mardi  to  Zagarolo  was 
the  only  one  which  could  have  really  deceived  Garibaldi's  enemies '  into  thinking 
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hills,  tinder  the  walls  of  which  they  camped  during  the 
next  four  weeks,  none  is  more  beautiful  and  few  are  more 
ancient  than  Tivoli,  the  Tibur  chosen  by  Horace  for  the 
seat  of  his  old  age,  shining  above  many  groves  and  waters. 
For  here  the  riotous  Anio  makes  one  leap  of  it  from  the  moun- 
tain to  the  plain,  and  the  trees  and  gardens  hanging  on  the 
precipice  beneath  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl  are  kept  green 
by  the  spray  and  resonant  with  the  thunder  of  the  eternal 
fall.  It  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  Apennines  where  there 
is  a  sense  of  abundance  of  water,  and  where  the  lu$h  verdure 
of  a  moist  bank  is  added  to  all  the  native  beauties  of  Italy. 
Above  it  perches  the  old  town  with  its  towers  set  to  watch 
distant  Rome.  After  their  long  night  march,  Garibaldi 
granted  his  men  a  day  of  sleep  and  recuperation  among  the 
olive-groves,  terraces  and  gardens  outside  the  southern 
gate  of  Tivoli,^  where  they  could  sleep  in  the  shade,  or 
gaze  out  over  the  Campagna  fading  indistinguishably  into 
sea  and  sky  beyond,  with  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  clearly 
visible,  afloat  above  the  misty  distance.  Looking  back 
over  this  great  expanse,  they  could  see  that  they  had  given 
the  enemy  the  slip,  and  that  no  army  was  moving  after  them 
from  Rome.  During  this  first  bivouac,  made  sweeter  by 
the  enthusiastic  and  inquisitive  friendship  of  the  towns- 
people, and  by  scenes  of  loveliness  and  repose  so  strangely 
contrasted  with  their  real  situation,  their  Chief  took  stock 
of  his  position  and  decided  on  his  course. 

In  the  strange  campaign  which  Garibaldi  had  now 
undertaken,  immortalised  in  Italian  history  under  the  title 
of  *  the  Retreat  from  Rome,'  he  was  guided  by  one  principle, 
in  accordance  with  which  he  pursued  two  military  objects. 
The  principle  was  never  to  capitulate  to  the  foreigner  on 
Italian  soil.  Of  his  objects,  the  first  was  to  rouse  the 
populations  of  Central  Italy  to  war ;  the  second  was  to 

that  he  had  gone  to  the  Alban  Hills.  And  such  was  their  belief  next  day  in  Rome. 
(See  p.  243  below.) 

'  It  was  just  outside  the  Porta  Santa  Croce,  where  the  tramway  from  Rome 
now  ends,     {/foffi  318  ;  Bel,  15  ;  Bohgtia  JtfSS,,  Coccanari.) 
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get  into  Venice  and  join  Manin,  before  the  famous  siege, 
already  nine  months  old»  should  be  brought  to  its  inevitable 
dose.  Circumstances  would  decide  for  him  which  of  these 
plans  he  could  pursue  with  any  chance  of  success..  On 
July  3,  when  he  still  required  to  be  taught  by  experience 
the  utter  impossibility  of  the  first  plan,  he  d^ermined 
to  move  northward  from  Tivoli,  into  Umbria,  Tuscany,  and 
the  Romagna,  because,  although  the  Austrian  armies  were 
in  occupation  of  those  districts,  the  inhabitants  were,  in  his 
opinion,  more  likely  to  rise  than  those  of  Naples  or  the 
Ahmzn^  And  such  a  course  was  at  least  not  taking  him 
away  from  Venice. 

In  whatever  direction  he  had  turned  he  would  have 
been  met  and  pursued  by  hosts  of  enemies.  All  the  hunt«:s 
were  out  to  catch  the  lion.  In  Tuscany  and  the  Papal 
States  alone  there  were  some  30,000  French,  12,000  Neapoli- 
tans, 6,000  Spaniards,  15,000  Austrians,  and  2,000  Tuscans, 
who  had  no  other  enemy  to  contend  with,  and  no  other 
operation  on  hand  but  the  chase  of  Garibaldi.  At  Tivoli, 
on  July  3,  he  was  fairly  in  the  middle  of  all  these  armies. 
To  the  North,  the  bulk  of  the  Austrians  were  concentrated 
at  Florence,  with  their  faces  turned  in  his  diiecticm ;  a 
powerful  body  lay  at  Perugia ;  another  at  Ancona  on  the 
Adriatic,  and  smaller  garrisons  of  white-coats  occupied 
all  the  coast  towns  whence  he  might  have  embarked  his 
army  for  Venice.  To  the  East,  besides  this  seaboard 
watch,  there  were  Austrians  at  Ascoli  and  at  Macerata  in 
the  Marches,  and  Neapolitans  close  at  hand  at  Aquila. 
To  the  South,  there  was  the  main  body  of  Neapolitans 
at  Frosincme;  while  the  Spaniards,  whose  equipment 
and  quality  had  surprised  and  pleased  the  reactionary 
courts  at  Gaeta,  were  already  moving  from  Velletri  to 
Valmontone  to  cut  him  off  if  he  turned  to  Naples  or  the 
Abruzzi.'    To  the  West  were  the  Frencfti  in  Rome,  sending 

*  Afem.    241.      *  Mooomi  da  Tivoli   vetso  traiiioiitaaa,  per  g^ettinni  tm 
popalaaone  eoeigiche  e  sttsdtanie  il  potriottismo .  .  .* 

*  See    J^Ambrosio^    KrUgsb^eienkdiUH^    MittMlungw^    and    Ih   Rnsit 
10,  IX. 
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out  expeditions  against  him,  though  fortunately  in  wrong 
directions. 

To  penetrate  through  so  many  armies,  flushed  with 
conquest  and  confident  in  numbers,  Garibaldi  had  4,000 
men,  of  whom  a  good  half  were  seeking  home  and  safety 
rather  than  those  fresh  battles  which  their  leader  and 
the  stalwarts  had  come  out  to  seek.  Every  night  there 
were  desertions  by  the  score,  at  first  even  by  the  hundred  ; 
and  of  those  who  remained  together,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  as  many  as  2,000  had  any  real  heart  left  for 
giving  and  taking  blows,  after  the  fight  to  a  finish  in  which 
they  had  just  taken  part  in  Rome.  This  army,  if  it  can 
so  be  called,  was  badly  equipped,  badly  armed,  and  pos- 
sessed eighty  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man.^  Far  the 
greater  part  of  Garibaldi's  best  officers  had  been  killed  or 
wounded,  or  had  declined  to  come  on  the  hopeless  expe- 
dition.^ As  to  the  rank  and  file,  his  force  was  made  up  of 
handfuls  of  men  from  different  bodies,  whom  he  brigaded 
together  in  two  provisional  regiments  at  Tivoli.  He  could 
not  therefore  wish  to  fight  a  pitched  battle  with  any  large 
body  of  French  or  Austrians,  since  disaster  would  be  the  not 
improbable  result,  and  even  in  case  of  success  the  hunted 
army  would  be  obliged  to  leave  its  wounded  behind.' 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  other 
leader  in  the  world  could  have  penetrated  right  through 
the  immense  hosts  of  the  enemy,  and  reached  the  Romagna 
and  the  Adriatic  coast.  Such  a  feat  was  rendered  possible 
only  by  the  pecuhar  arts  of  war  which  Garibaldi  had  learnt 
and  developed  for  Imnself  in  South  America,  and  by  the 
vigour  and  mobihty  with  which  he  managed  to  endow  his 
motley  force.  After  a  few  days  he  changed  the  waggons 
for  beasts  of  burden,  so  that  he  could,  when  necessary,  leave 
the  roads  and  range  the  bare  Apennines  in  any  direction 
at  will.  From  the  first  he  adopted  his  South  American 
custom  of  making  the  food  of  the  army  walk,  in  the  shape 
of  driven  cattle.  Marches  of  irregular  length,  by  day  and 
by  night ;  the  camp  broken  up  at  uncertain  and  unexpected 

Hoff.  319.  Sec  list,  pp.  323,  324  below.  '  Hcf.  402. 
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hours,  often  at  sunset ;  the  feint,  when  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  or  of  the  public,  shortly  followed  by  some  unseen 
turn  in  another  direction ;  the  elaborate  means  by  which 
he  set  afoot  rumours  exaggerating  his  numbers,  and  the 
genuine  fear  that  his  red-shirts  still  inspired  by  their  reputa- 
tion for  hard  fighting ;  above  all,  his  use  of  cavalry — ^the 
perfect  system  of  scouting  which  kept  him  informed  of 
what  the  enemy  was  doing  scores  of  miles  away,  and  the 
moving  screen  of  horsemen  with  which  he  bewildered  the 
minds  of  the  opposing  Generals  as  to  his  own  position  and 
movements — these  were  the  means  by  which  he  carried 
his  army  through  from  Rome  to  San  Marino. 

In  such  a  system,  the  cavalry  were  the  most  active  arm. 
They  were  always  on  the  move  in  numerous  detachments, 
often  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  away  from  the  column. 
The  ex-Papal  dragoons  were,  in  fact,  taught  by  Garibaldi, 
and  by  the  officers  of  his  school,  to  play  the  part  of 
the  American  gauchoSy  and  became,  for  all  scouting  and 
masking  purposes,  vastly  superior  to  the  r^ular  European 
cavalry  of  that  decade.  Ill-equipped»  they  were  fortu- 
nately wen  mounted,  and  though  they  would  scarcely  have 
withstood  the  shock  of  a  French  or  Austrian  charge  of 
horse,  as  scouts  they  completely  deceived,  outrode  and 
outwitted  their  slow-moving  enemies.^ 

In  the  night  march  from  Rome,  Garibaldi  had  so  covered 
up  the  traces  of  his  flight  to  Tivoli  that  Oudinot,  believing 
him  to  have  gone  to  the  Alban  Hills,  next  day  ordered 
General  Molliires  to  take  a  division  after  him  in  that  direc- 
tion. Molli^es  started  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  still 
under  the  impression  that  he  would  find,  near  Albano,' 
the  man  who  had  never  gone  there  at  all,  and  who  was  at 

*  De  RmsI,  1 10,  tjApassim^  on  this,  the  most  important  military  aspect  of 
the  retreat  No  one  shonld  pronounce  judgment  on  Garibaldi  as  a  soldier  until 
he  has  read  Ik  Hassi,  Gmeral  SaUtta  fiilly  endorses  his  opinions.  See  also 
^«^.,  ^/.,  H^'  319  and  passim,  CadoHni^  N.A.  (1902),  319.  l>€  JiMsi 
regrets  that  the  methods  of  employing  cavalry  were  so  much  more  antiquated  in 
the  regular  Italian  army  in  1866  than  those  of  Garibaldi  in  1S49. 

«  Paris  AfSS,  Kf,  236;  33%  217  ;  Biitard  des  Fl^rtes^  4oS-4ia 
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that  moment  on  the  other  side  of  the  Campagna»  racing 
away  from  Tivoli  over  the  lower  slopes  of  Lucretilis  towards 
Monte  Rotondo  and  the  Tiber.  ^  For  the  great  north  road  up 
the  Tiber  valley,  left  open  to  the  guerilla  chief  by  the  inaction 
of  the  French  Generals  whom  he  had  duped,  would  set  him 
on  his  way  to  Temi,  the  town  best  situated  for  the  matiuing 
of  his  plans,  where,  moreover,  he  could  join  hands  with  the 
last  detachment  of  the  Republic's  provincial  army,  lying 
there  under  the  Englishman  Forbes.  He  had  therefore  to 
strike  westward  from  Tivoli  onto  the  Temi  road  through 
Monte  Rotondo,  and  he  must  effect  this  movement  while 
persuading  his  enemies  that  he  had  started  eastward  into 
Neapolitan  territory.  The  operation  of  carrying  his  army 
from  Tivoli  to  Monte  Rotondo  so  swiftly  and  secretly  that 
no  one  in  Rome  found  out  for  several  days  what  had 
happened,  was  the  more  difficult  because  the  spurs  of 
Lucretilis  which  he  had  to  cross  were  exceedingly  moun- 
tainous, and  the  direction  of  the  march  ran  athwart  that 
of  the  principal  roads,  all  of  which  led  to  Rome.  It  was 
ah  operation  of  the  most  dangerous  kind,  for  if  the  French 
had  got  wind  of  his  return  westward  they  could  have 
poured  out  from  Rome  along  any  of  those  roads  with 
great  rapidity,  and  so  taken  his  column  in  flank. 

For  this  reason,  Garibaldi  began  his  march  to  Monte 
Rotondo  with  a  feint  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  friendly 
inhabitants  of  Tivoli,  and  the  clerical  spies  among  them, 
saw  the  Garibaldians  march  off  before  sunset  on  the  srd, 
by  the  main  road  leading  to  Vicovaro,  in  the  direction 
of  Neapolitan  territory.  At  nightfall  they  encamped 
somewhere  off  this  road,  but  not  far  from  Tivoli.*  The 
report,  therefore,  spread  far  and  wide,  and  was  believed 
by  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Neapolitan  Generals,  that 
Garibaldi  had  started  for  the  Abruzzi.  But  before  daylight 
next  morning  (July  4)  his  colunm  secretly  turned  back  to 
the  west  and  crossed  by  a  mule-track  over  a  high  spur  of 

*  It  is  essential  that  the  reader  should  follow  the  map»  p.  141,  above. 

*  Hoff,  326,  '  nahe  bei  Tivoli,'  not  near  Montecelio,  as  BtL  22  suggests. 
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Lucretilis,  through  the  mountain  village  of   San  Polo  dei 
Cavalieri,  which 

'  Like  an  eagle's  nest,  hangs  on  the  crest 
Of  purple  Apennine/ 

A  more  extraordinary  march  can  hardly  be  imagined  for 
an  army  burdened,  as  they  still  were,  with  waggons.  The 
peasants  told  them  that  no  wheeled  carriage  coidd  pass  that 
way  at  all,  and  such  b  the  first  impression  left  on  anyone 
who  walks  over  the  route.  But  Garibaldi,  who,  after  his 
custom,  had  visited  San  Polo  the  day  before,  while  his  men 
were  resting  at  Tivoli,  had  decided  that  it  could  be  done, 
and  so,  with  much  cursing  and  shoving,  the  waggons  were 
hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  down  again  on  to 
the  Campagna.^  After  that  the  worst  difficulties  were 
over.  But  there  was  still  no  good  road  leading  westward 
to  Monte  Rotondo,  and  the  mass  of  Lucretilis  towered  grey 
above  the  heads  of  the  infantry,  as  they  struggled  along 
over  the  broken  ground  at  its  feet  through  the  vineyards 
and  olives  that  surround  the  hill-villages  of  Montecelio  and 
S.  Angelo,  and  afterwards  on  to  Mentana  across  an  open 
stretch  of  desert  ground.  Meanwhile  the  cavalry  scouted 
over  the  lower  Campagna,  nearer  to  Rome,  whence,  if 
Oudinot  got  wind  of  what  they  were  doing,  the  supreme 
danger  would  come.*  /^t  last,  towards  noon,  the  infantry 
passed  through  the  long  street  of  Mentana,  which  then 
meant  no  more  to  Italy  and  to  Garibaldi  than  any  other 
poverty-stricken    village   within    twenty  miles  of  Rome. 

■  />£  Rossis  12-14 ;  ^^'  328.  The  route  followed  from  Tivoli  to  Monte- 
celio is  not  exactly  described  by  Hofllstetter  or  by  any  authority  except  Gaetano 
Sacchi  (commander  of  one  of  the  two  divisions  formed  at  Tivoli).  Sacchi's  notes 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  Maggiore  de  Rossi,  and  are  the  basis  of  much  oc 
that  officei's  narrative.  The  description  given  by  lisff,  328  of  the  diflkulties 
encountered  on  the  morning  of  July  4,  and  the  incieduUty  of  the  peasants  as  to 
the  practicability  of  the  route,  bears  out  Sacchi*s  authoritative  statement  that  they 
went  by  Casale  Ottati  and  San  Polo.  {De  Rossi,  12-14.)  We  have,  besides, 
to  account  for  the  strong  and  universal  impression  of  Garibaldi's  enemies  that  he 
had  marched  from  Tivoli  into  the  Abnizxi.  If  he  had  not  started  out  of  Tivoli 
up  the  Anio  he  could  not  have  set  this  rumour  afloat ;  and  if  he  started  that  way 
he  could  only  have  reached  Montecelio  by  San  Polo, 

«  ZV  Rcssi,  i^ 
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Leaving  there  his  rear-guard,  he  himself  camped  with  the 
front  division  at  the  fine  old  hill-town  of  Monte  Rotondo, 
which  dominates  the  Tiber  valley.  Here  he  spent  the 
evening  of  his  forty-second  birthday.  From  the  grounds 
of  the  monastery,  where  he  took  up  his  quarters  just 
outside  the  town  walls,  he  could  see  Rome,  and  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter's  shining  in  the  sunset,  and  there  Hoffstetter 
watched  him  as  he  stood  gazing  at  it  in  motionless, 
speechless  sorrow  and  longing,  while,  from  a  neighbouring 
vineyard,  a  boy  was  singing  '  one  of  those  yearning  melodies 
peculiar  to  Italy.'  ^  Garibaldi  may  well  have  thought 
that  it  would  be  his  last  view  of  Rome,  for  though  he 
never  despaired  of  the  ultimate  liberation  of  Italy,  he 
could  scarcely  have  felt  confident  on  that  summer  evening 
that  he  himself,  ringed  round  as  he  was  by  enemies,  would 
live  to  see  the  vintage. 

Next  morning  (July  5)  the  army  marched  off,  passing 
beside  the  old  gate  of  Monte  Rotondo,  which  long  after- 
wards Garibaldi  burst  open  when  he  stormed  the  town 
eight  days  before  the  battle  of  Mentana.  As  the  cavalry 
had  by  now  reported  that  there  were  no  French  coming  out 
from  Rome,  and  that  the  way  to  Temi  was  open,  the  colunm 
boldly  entered  the  great  road,  and  proceeded  by  it  north- 
wards»  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber. 

None  of  Garibaldi's  enemies  had  learnt  of  his  march  to 
Monte  Rotondo — ^so  effective  had  been  his  feint  in  the 
wrong  direction  when  he  left  Tivoli  on  the  evening  of  the 
3rd.  The  Spaniards,  having  heard  that  he  had  gone  from 
Tivoli  up  the  Anio  into  the  Abruzzi,  had  started  from 
Valmontone  on  the  previous  morning  over  the  steep  Sabine 
ridges,  and,  after  a  magnificent  day's  march,  in  which 
their  hemp  sandals  must  have  assisted  these  hardy  moim- 
taineers,  dropped  down  into  the  valley  of  Subiaco  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th,  at  an  hour  when  Garibaldi,  who  had  gone 
that  day  in  a  direction  so  unexpected,  was  gazing  at  Rome 
from  Monte  Rotondo.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  again 
deceived  as  to  the  road  taken  by  the  heretics,  the  indefatig- 

Ho(f,  329. 
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able  crusaders  set  off  from  Subiaco  northwards  for  Rooca 
Sinibalda,  with  a  rapidity  of  movement  in  difficult  ground 
which  far  surpassed  that  of  the  French  and  Austrians  in 
this  campaign.  On  July  5-6,  while  Garibaldi  was  march- 
ing to  Poggio  Mirteto  on  the  road  to  Temi,  the  Spaniards 
pushed  as  far  as  Rieti,  unwittingly  travelling  by  a  line 
parallel  to  his  route  and  rather  in  advance  of  his  column. 
Thus  it  was  entirely  owing  to  his  ruse  de  guerre  at  the 
moment  of  leaving  Tivoli,  that  they  were  not  now  felling  on 
him  in  the  Tiber  valley^  but  were  trudging  along,  some 
fifteen  miles  away  on  his  right  flank,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain  range.  The  Spaniards  for  three  days 
( Jtdy  4-6)  marched  as  well  as  the  Garibaldians  themselves, 
but  as  their  scouting  was  inferior,  they  failed  to  use  the 
chances  which  their  energy  secured  to  them.^ 

Deceived  by  the  same  stratagem  of  the  feigned  march 
into  the  Abruzzi,  Oudinot  passed  July  5  and  6  in  complete 
ignorance  that  Garibaldi  had  come  back  to  the  Tiber  Valley. 
When  he  discovered  his  mistake,  it  was  only  to  fall  into 
another — ^namely,  to  suppose  that  Garibaldi  had  marched 
from  Monte  Rotondo  across  the  Tiber  towards  the  west 
coast.  This  deception  had  also  been  carefully  arranged  by 
his  antagonist,  who  had  sent  Miiller  and  fifty  horsemen  from 
Monte  Rotondo  to  make  a  demonstration  in  the  direction 
of  Viterbo ;  they  swam  the  Tiber  and  rode  through  all  the 
region  round  the  Lago  Bracdano,  to  spread  the  false  news 
that  Garibaldi  was  coming  that  way.'  These  rumours, 
which  even  asserted  that  he  was  threatening  Civitavecchia, 
so  far  deceived  Oudinot  that,  instead  of  sending  men  up  the 
Tiber,  he  sent  General  Morris,  on  July  7,  to  find  Garibaldi 
in  the  region  west  of  Lago  Bracciano.  The  French  marched 
first  by  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  Cometo,  and  only  then 
turned  inland.' 


*  De  Rcssi^  1$,  16,  18 ;  Military  Evemis^  321 ;  UAmbron^^  67. 

'  Hcjf,  329 ;  Dc  Rossis  14. 

'  Bittard  des  Partes^  412.  From  the  Sist^ri^uis ;  I  do  not  think  this 
deviation  to  Corneto,  doe  to  Garibaldi's  skill  in  disseminating  fidse  reports  of  his 
movements,  has  been  noticed  by  Italian  writers. 
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Having  thus  thrown  his  pursuers  off  the  scent,  by  a 
strategic  feat  comparable  in  design  and  execution  to  the 
great  majrch  by  which,  at  the  supreme  crisis  of  his  life, 
he  effected  his  entry  into  Palermo  in  i860,  Garibaldi  moved 
northwards,  unmolested,  from  Monte  Rotondo  to  Temi. 
On  the  5th  he  followed  the  main  road,  first  along  the  flat 
Tiber  bank,  and  then  over  desert  hills  towards  Poggio 
Mirteto,  with  Mount  Soracte  close  in  view  all  day  across 
the  river.  Since  he  had  determined  to  march  through  the 
following  night,  the  troops  were  halted  at  noon  for  a  siesta 
of  seven  hours,  in  a  cool,  wooded  valley,  beside  a  *  great 
stone  bridge.'  ^  Here  the  soldiers  bathed  in  the  river, 
and  here  they  slaughtered  eight  of  the  twenty  oxen  which 
they  were  driving  with  them;  the  flesh  was  roasted 
Homerically  on  green  spits  plucked  from  the  trees  around, 
with  culinary  results  which  delighted  Hofistetter,  new  to 
these  South  American  customs.  Meanwhile  Anita.sat  under 
a  rock,  smiling  and  talking  cheerfully  with  Garibaldi, 
Ugo  Bassi,  Ciceruacchio  and  the  staff.  On  these  occasions 
she  worked  at  a  tent  which  she  was  making  for  herself, 
while  Garibaldi  spoke  with  hope  and  courage  of  better 
times  to  come,  and  told  stories  of  their  adventtures  in  South 
America.  The  stirring  tale  of  Anita's  escape  from  her 
captors,  and  lonely  ride  through  the  Brazilian  forest  to 
rejoin  her  husband,  he  repeated  in  her  presence  to  this 
circle  of  friends,  made  more  dear  to  each  other  by  the  recent 
loss  of  so  many  comrades  in  Rome,  and  by  the  shadow  of 
their  own  approaching  doom.^  . 

During  the  night  of  the  5th  to  6th  they  marched  up  into 

*  The  accoant  of  the  place  in  Hojf.  331  does  not  eicactly  suit  either  Passo 
G>rese  or  the  Ponte  Sfondato  over  the  Farfa,  a  tributary  of  the  Tiber ;  yet  it  must 
be  one  of  these  two  places.  From  observations  on  the  spot  I  incline  to  think  that 
it  was  the  latter,  and  this  idea  also  occuned  to  Btlhitzi  (see  his  Note-book)  when 
he  visited  the  places.  The  Ponte  Sfondato  is  in  a  wild,  narrow,  rocky,  and 
wooded  valley,  and  Hofitetter  might  well  call  it  a  <  great  stone  bridge,'  for  it  is 
the  living  rode  through  which  the  Farfa  torrent  has  burrowed  its  way,  hastening 
down  to  the  Tiber.  They  certainly  passed  over  it,  whether  they  camped  there  or 
not. 

•  Hoff,  327,  331,  332,  337j  339»  34© ;  BtL  23,  24.  For  the  story  see  p.  33 
above.     Rug*  13. 
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• 

the  vine-covered  hills  as  far  as  the  remote  town  of  Poggio 
Mirteto,  near  which  they  encamped  among  a  firioidly 
poptdation.^  On  the  7th,  a  day  of  great  heat,  they  started 
in  the  morning  twilight  and  made  a  long  march,  first  over 
hills  of  vine  and  olive,  then  across  an  empty  river-bed  and 
past  a  dried-up  fountain  at  Vacone,  up  a  long  pass,  by  a 
road  skirting  the  bottom  of  the  wild  evergreen  forests  that 
vari^ate  the  grey  mountains  above.  Those  who  have 
walked  along  these  roads  from  fountain  to  fountain  will 
realise  what  the  army  must  have  suffered  when  half  the 
usual  springs  were  dry.  At  last,  after  a  day  of  unquenched 
thirst,  the  fortunate  vanguard  came  to  the  roadside  fountain 
below  Confine,  whose  waters  are  caught  in  a  series  of  long 
troughs,  where  men  and  horses  drank  together  in  crowds — 
so  long  that  evil  effects  were  expected.  But  they  slept 
all  the  better  for  that  draught  on  the  top  of  the  pass  among 
the  scattered  oak-copses,  below  the  hamlet  of  Confine, 
and  next  day  dropped  into  the  broad  vineyard-clad  plain 
of  the  Nar,  and  entered  Temi  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the 
population.  The  Spaniards,  who  ought  to  have  attacked 
them  there,  remained  inactive  near  Rieti,  in  close  touch  with 
the  division  of  Neapolitans  coming  up  from  Aquila,  and 
utterly  deceived  as  to  Garibaldi's  movements  by  the  Italian 
cavalry  outposts  who  were  set  to  watch  and  bewilder  them.^ 

Having  reached  Temi,  and  there  effected  his  union  with 
the  900  men  under  Colonel  Forbes,  Garibaldi  had  done  all 
that  was  possible.  And  yet  he  was  bitterly  disappointed. 
It  grieved  him  sorely,  though  it  did  not  surprise  others, 
that  even  in  the  friendly  towns  no  recruits  would  join  the 
forlorn  hope,  and  that  desertions  were  constant.  He 
found  European  soldiers  wanting  in  hardihood,  for  he 
judged  them  by  comparison  with  the  half-civilised  gauchos 
and  horse-breakers  of  Rio  Grande  and  Uruguay : — 

'  In  my  own  heart '  (he  wrote  of  these  first  days  of  the  retreat) 
'  I  often  recalled  the  steadfast  endurance  and  self-abnegation 

*  MS,  Poggio  Afirteio,     Henceforward  consalt  map  at  end  of  book. 

*  £k  Acsn\  16,  109  ;  Bi/.  25,  26 ;  jyAmbrcsiOj  67,  68. 
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of  those  Americans  among  whom  I  had  lived,  who,  deprived  of 
every  comfort  of  life,  content  with  any  kind  of  food,  and  often 
with  none  at  all,  kept  up  a  war  of  extermination  for  many  years 
in  deserts  and  forests,  rather  than  bow  the  knee  to  a  tyrant  or 
a  foreign  invader/  ^ 

The  child  of  the  Ocean  and  the  Pampas  now  for  the 
first  time  realised  the  phj^ical  limitations  of  the  ordinary 
inhabitant  of  Europe,  the  idealist  was  reading  hard  fact, 
and  the  sanguine  patriot  was  discovering  that  all  Italians 
were  not  of  the  same  temper  as  the  best,  and  that  his 
countrymen  were  not  the  race  of  impossible  warrior-heroes 
of  whom  he  had  dreamed  for  a  dozen  years  in  the  American 
wilderness.  But  he  showed  no  outward  sign  of  dishearten- 
ment  or  of  rage ;  to  his  followers  he  was  all  dignity,  kind- 
ness and  courage,  and  as  they  watched  him  riding  '  grave 
and  quiet '  past  the  monuments  of  antiquity  along  the 
deserted  roads  of  the  Roman  States,  many  felt  the  great- 
ness of  the  time,  the  country  and  the  man,  nor  would  they 
have  changed,  for  a  more  commonplace  and  hopeful  expedi- 
tion, their  armed  pilgrimage  through  Italy  under  this  strange 
leader  to  some  unknown  fate  beyond  the  mountains.^ 

Though  half  his  army  served  him  splendidly  on  the 
retreat,  he  had  much  to  embitter  him.  Most  of  those  who 
stole  away  at  night  left  their  muskets  behind  and  went 
innocently  back  to  their  homes';  but  some  were  thieves, 
who  took  with  them  their  horses  and  arms,  and  went  about 
in  small  bands  requisitioning  and  robbing  in  the  name  of  the 
chief  whom  they  had  deserted,  and  the  cause  which  their 
conduct  disgraced/ 

It  may  be  well  here  to  inquire  what  was  Garibaldi's  own 
sj^tem  of  treating  the  various  classes  of  inhabitants  on  his 
passage,  and  what  was  his  method  of  provisioning  the 
troops  who  remained  under  him  during  the  July  of  1849. 
It  was  a  difficult  problem,  for  he  had  no  base  and  no 

*  Mem.  241.  *  ffoff,  348,  349. 
'  Aff^.  16 ;  Mem,  241. 

*  Ruf^,   17;  Bel,  50-52;  Military  Events^  328,  329;  Mem,  244;  Farint^ 
iv.  233. 
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supplies^  and  his  war-chest  only  contained  the  now  value* 
less  paper-money  of  the  slain  Republic.  He  solved  it  by 
taking  loans  and  requisitions  of  food  from  almost  eveiy 
town  or  large  village  near  which  he  camped,  acting  in 
his  right  as  General  of  the  Republic  with  plenary  powers. 
The  municipal  bodies  and  the  townsmen  gladly  gave  their 
wealth  for  the  use  of  the  men,  who,  as  they  felt,  were  acting 
as  their  proxies  in  patriotism  ;  if  they  were  sparing  of  their 
own  blood,  they  were  not  niggardly  of  their  money  for  the 
national  cause,  even  now  when  all  was  lost.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  municipality  registered  a  touching  claim  for 
repayment  in  years  to  come,  when  Italy  should  be  free. 
The  monasteries,  on  the  other  hand,  paid  their  shares  most 
unwillingly,  being  on  the  other  side  in  poUtics,  and  ex- 
pecting anything  rather  .than  reimbursement  under  future 
Liberal  governments.^ 

By  means  of  these  loans  the  Garibaldians  were  able  to 
pay  the  peasantry  for  everjrthing  which  they  took  on  the 
road,  and  the  General  enforced  this  rule  by  the  only  effective 
means  :  ^  The  soldiers  feared,  as  well  as  loved  him,  for  they 
knew  that  he  would  order  them  to  be  shot  without  taking 
his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth.'  ^  The  oxen  which  they  drove 
with  them,  having  been  bought  from  contaiini^  had  been 
paid  for,  cash  down.^  And  so,  in  effect,  Garibaldi  made  the 
towns  and  the  monasteries  pay  the  tillers  of  the  soil  for 
what  he  needed  to  take.  It  was  a  just  distribution  of  the 
burden,  because  the  poorest  suffered  the  least,  and  his  con- 
duct in  this  respect  is  the  more  to  be  commended,  since  the 
coniadini  in  the  outlying  districts,  unlike  the  townspeople, 
were  hostile  to  the  national  cause,  and  sometimes  turned 
out  under  the  leadership  of  priests  and  Sanfedists  to  cut 
off  the  stragglers.^  But  Garibaldi  would  not  rob  the  poor, 
merely  because  they  were  misled. 

The  only  criticism  that  could  be  made  of  this  sj^tem  of 

"  Bof.   323,  and  passim;   BtL  35,  73,  74»  9^,  97f  and/«niw;  Bobi\ 
Bologna  MS,  Cetona, 

'  ffojf'  333 ;  ^^^-  27-29. 

»  Hoff,  331  ;  BcU  63,  125.  *  Rtig,  29. 
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maintaining  the  war  was  its  heavy  incidence  on  the  reli- 
gious communities.  In  that  respect  he  showed  himself,  not 
the  bandit,  but  the  Revolutionary  soldier.  His  men,  says 
one  who  witnessed  the  retreat,  'were  excellent  towards 
private  individuals,  and  scrupulously  paid  for  whatever 
they  took  from  the  peasants,  but  were  in  like  d^ree 
hostile  and  fatal  to  the  monasteries.'  ^  This  was  true,  at 
least  in  the  sense  that  while  the  lay  townsmen  paid  their 
quotas  willingly,  the  religious  corporations  had  often  to 
be  forced  to  reveal  their  hidden  wealth.  But  these  in- 
quisitions were  not  roughly  conducted,  and  were  sometimes 
made  palatable  by  kindly  chaff;  in  a  dispute  over  the 
alleged  resources  of  a  monastery  at  Castel  Fiorentino,  a 
botde  of  Vino  Santo,  judiciously  fetched  up  from  the  cellar, 
induced  the  Garibaldian  officer  to  take  his  pen  and  write 
150  scudi  for  200,  and  crack  a  good-natured  joke,  which  the 
monk  recorded  in  his  diary .^ 

The  other  grievance  of  the  religious  was  that  Garibaldi 
generally  quartered  his  men  in  their  grounds,  because  he 
preferred,  for  the  better  discipline  of  his  troops,  to  camp 
outside  the  walls  of  the  friendly  towns,  on  some  neigh- 
bouring eminence,  either  in  an  olive  grove,  or,  by  preference, 
among  the  C3^resses  and  laurels  of  the  garden  of  the  local 
San  Francesco,  of  which  also  the  cool  cells  and  cloisters 
were  in  much  request  at  mid-day  halts.  The  behaviour  of 
the  troops  in  the  monasteries  was  not  bad  upon  the  whole. 
Only  in  one  place  was  there  looting  of  convents  on  the 
retreat,  and  nowhere  any  personal  violence.^  Indeed,  the 
relations,  though  strained,  were  courteous/  except  on 
occ^ions  when  the  men  of  religion  fired  from  their  windows 
or  loosed  the  mastiffs  on  their  unwelcome  guests,  or  when 

'  Bclogna  AfS,,  Manfredim, 

'  See  the  monk's  own  story,  in  Boisi,  The  officer,  pocketing  the  150,  said 
with  a  laugh :  *  Ah  frait  I  cinquania  scudi  haiy  ma  gli  hai  specolati  eon  una 
battigiia  di  Vino  Santo.*  •  l\  Padre  Ugo  Bassi,'  *  dressed  like  an  officer,'  then 
confessed  himself  to  one  of  the  fraternity.     A  scudo  =  5  /ire  {Be/,  220). 

*  For  conduct  at  Citema  see  Magkerini^  27  ;  Bel.  123. 

*  The  statements  in  this  paragraph  are  deduced  from  scores  of  individual 
incidents  recorded  in  Bel.  {e.g.  39,  61),  Hoff.^  and  the  Bologna  MSS. 
(See  also  /^ug.  and  Bolsi.) 
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the  lean  red-shirts  seasoned  their  repast  in  the  refectory 
by  lectoring  the  brothers  on  their  life  of  ease  and  want  of 
patriotism.^ 

While  the  French  had  been  accomplishing  the  redncti<m 
of  the  capital,  the  Austrians  had  destroyed  the  provincial 
armies  of  the  RepubUc,  of  which  the  last  remnant,  under 
Colonel  Hugh  Forbes,  was  stationed  at  Temi,  on  July  8, 
when  Garibaldi  entered  the  town.  The  Forbes  family  were 
British  citizens,  resident  in  Tuscany ;  Mrs.  Forbes  was  left 
in  Siena,  while  her  husband,  a  spare,  grizzled  man  of  forty, 
and  their  son,  who  was  half  that  age,  took  the  field  together 
on  behalf  of  Italian  freedom.  The  father  had  served  Venice 
in  the  war  of  '48,  and  now  he  and  his  boy  were  in  Terni, 
quarrelling  with  its  citizens,  who  found  the  Colonel  too 
arbitrary.  Hugh  Forbes  was  Ualianissimo  but  not 
simpatico — at  any  rate,  not  to  the  people  of  Temi. 
Garibaldi's  arrival  restored  concord,  and  the  soldiers  of 
both  armies  fraternised  with  each  other  and  with  the 
citizens  in  a  grand  festa  of  the  Italian  tricolor.  Forbes 
.and  his  men  now  became  part  of  the  column  of  retreat, 
and  Garibaldi  soon  learnt  to  admire,  as  a  '  most  courageous 
and  honourable  soldier,'  ^  the  eccentric  Briton,'  who  cared 
so  little  about  the  garniture  of  war,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
title  of  Colonel  conferred  on  him  by  the  Republic,  he  went 
through  the  campaign  in  the  smnmer  suit  and  white  chimney- 
pot hat  of  his  class  and  country.^ 

But  the  900  men,  who  had  only  in  the  last  few  weeks 
been  committed  to  the  charge  of  Forbes,  were  not  all  of 
the  same  kidney  as  their  officer.  When  the  rest  of  the 
Republican  regiment,  of  which  they  had  formed  a  part, 
disbanded  on  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Rome,  these  soldiers, 
who  were  chiefly  Swiss  and  other  ex-Papal  troops  and 
employees,   remained  in  arms,   but  not  entirely  out  of 

*  Rug,  17-19,  notes ;  monasteries  some  miles  north  and  west  of  Todi. 

«  Hiff.  34a,  414;  MS.  F.O.  Pk^irs;  BeL  30-34,  230;  Veteki^  u.  315; 
Ovidi^  127  ;  Bologna  MS.  Piva ;  Mem.  241 ;  De  Rossi,  7,  note.  Neither 
Hugh  Forbes  nor  his  son  is  identical  with  CapL  C.  S.  Forbes,  R.N.,  author 
of  the  Campaign  of  Garibaldi^  1 861. 
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patriotic  enthusiasm,  for  they  were  subsequently  dis- 
tinguished on  the  retreat  for  the  rapidity  with  which 
many  of  them  deserted,  in  order  to  pillage  the  country  in 
the  name  of  Garibaldi.  Since  a  large  number  of  the  men 
whom  he  had  led  from  Rome  to  Temi  remained  behind  in 
the  town,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  quitted  it  with  his 
strength  seriously  increased.^ 

More  than  twenty-four  hours  were  spent  at  Temi,  while 
the  troops  were  rested  and  reorganised,  and  while  the  arms 
abandoned  by  the  deserters  were  disposed  of  to  local  patriots 
who  could  be  trusted  to  secrete  them,  be  it  for  months 
or  for  years,  until  another  wave  of  revolution  should  sweep 
over  the  Papal  States.  Before  leaving  the  town,  Garibaldi 
had,  moreover,  to  determine  once  for  all  the  direction  in 
which  he  was  going  to  break  away.  For  Temi  was  the 
central  point  on  which  his  enemies  were  converging  from 
three  sides.  The  Austrians  at  Perugia  were  sending  out 
forces  towards  Foligno  and  Spoleto;  the  Spaniards  still 
occupied  Rieti,  backed  by  the  Neapolitans  at  Cittd.  Ducale  ; 
the  French,  under  Morris,  were  at  last  turning  inland  from 
Cometo  towards  Civit^  Castellana  and  Viterbo.  But  since 
Garibaldi's  energetic  cavalry  so  imposed  on  the  Spaniards 
and  on  the  Austrians  as  to  check  their  advance,  and  at  the 
same  time  kept  their  chief  informed  of  the  movements  of  the 
French,  he  was  at  leisure  to  decide  on  his  direction,  and 
determined  to  go  north-west  into  Tuscany  before  the 
French  should  block  his  route  thither  by  seizing  Orvieto. 
His  troops,  therefore,  left  Temi  by  the  northem  road.^ 

The  n:iarch  out  of  the  plain  of  the  Nar  to  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Tiber  was  made  under  comparatively  easy 
conditions,  though  Forbes'  men  were  astonished  to  find 
that  not  even  the  General  slept  imder  a  roof,  and  that 
everyone  had  to  do  without  supper.  Garibaldi,  Ciceruac- 
chio,  and  the  sta£E  gave  to  the  soldiers  the  little  water  which 
was  procured  for  themselves  on  the  way,  and  Anita  made  a 

*  Pioficiani,  lo,  II ;  Farinit  iv.  233;  Jittg.  16. 

«  H^.  344,  345 ;   Dt  Rossis  19,  20 ;    105-107  ;    Mem.  241 3  Bittard  des 
Portts^  412 ;  BeL  34  ;  Hug.  14,  15,  22 ;  L^AmbrosiOy  67. 
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like  sacrifice,  though  she  was  in  far  greater  need  of  comforts.^ 
On  the  morning  of  July  ii,  they  reached  Todi,  which  rises 
far-seen  above  a  goige  of  the  curving  Tiber.  A  few  hundred 
3rards  outside  the  gate  they  were  welcomed  by  the  citizens 
with  the  inevitable  band  of  music,  and  lodged  in  the  garden 
of  a  pretty  little  iiidiite-walled  and  red-roofed  convent  on  a 
hill  by  the  roadside,  where,  amid  the  Franciscan  laurels, 
cypresses  and  fruit  trees,  the  soldiers  built  for  Anita  a  bower 
in  which  she  received  the  visits  of  the  ladies  of  Todi.^  From 
the  garden  there  was  a  broad  view  up  the  Tiber  Valley, 
which  opens  out  to  the  north,  so  that  ^e  could  see  the  hill 
of  Perugia  where  the  Austrians  lay  in  force  twenty-five  miles 
away,  and  even  the  dim  outline  of  the  crater  of  Lake  Trasi- 
mene. 

Leaving  his  troops  outside,  in  the  convents,  to  make 
friends  with  the  friars,  as  they  very  soon  managed  to  do. 
Garibaldi,  with  his  staff,  entered  Todi.  The  red-shirted 
horsemen  clattered  up  the  narrow  street  which  pierces  three 
concentric  circles  of  ancient  fortification  in  its  way  up  to  the 
centre  of  the  town.  So  steep  and  straight  is  the  ascent 
that  no  wheeled  carriage  can  mount  to  the  mediaeval 
piazza,  which,  with  its  fine  Cathedral,  Town  Hall,  and 
Government  House,  resembles  that  of  Perugia  in  style 
and  beauty,  though  not  in  spaciousness.  Here,  where  his 
statue  stands  to-day.  Garibaldi  transacted  business  with  the 
patriotic  municipality,  and  obtained  from  it  freely  both 
money  and  provisions.  The  column  of  retreat  was  so 
badly  armed  that  it  was  considered  advantageous  to  ex- 
change 200  of  their  firearms  for  those  of  the  Civic  Guard  of 
Todi.^ 

The  march  westward  into  Tuscany  was  now  to  be  carried 
out.  The  cavalry  were  sent  great  distances  in  all  directions, 
to  find  and  be^irilder  the  various  hostile  armies,  and  had 
orders  to  rejoin  the  column  near  Cetona  in  five  or  six  days' 
time.*  The  infantry  started  for  Orvieto,  where  they  had 
need  to  arrive  before  the  French,  if  they  did  not  wish  to 

»  Rug.  19.  •  -O^.  3S9»  360 ;  ^'-  37-39- 

•  Bel,  37-39.  *  ^«<r.  2a,  23 ;  Di  Rcssi^  109. 
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be  caught  in  a  trap.^  The  diffictdties  of  the  way  thither 
were  great :  it  was  necessary  ta  cross  the  Tiber  by  the  Todi 
bridge  and  scale  the  mountains  to  Prodo  ;  but  the  good  road 
that  now  runs  that  way  did  not  exist  in  1849.  ^  roughly 
paved  bridle-path  then  cUmbed  steeply  through  the  thin 
oak  copses  of  the  mountain,  and  enough  of  it  still  remains 
for  the  modem  pedestrian  to  experience  for  himself  parts  of 
the  route  by  which  the  half-starved  and  thirsty  men  made 
their  way,  driving  and  dragging  ninety  heavily  laden  beasts 
of  burden,  and  in  the  worst  places  walking  in  single  file 
and  bearing  on  their  shoulders  the  beloved  piece  of  cannon 
they  had  brought  from  Rome.  The  waggons  and  Forbes* 
two  pieces  of  artillery  were  wisely  left  behind  at  Todi.' 

The  night  of  July  13-14  was  spent  in  a  crevice  of  the 
naked  mountain,  above  the  thick  forests  that  slope  down 
into  the  Tiber  gorge  below.  Here,  in  this  'gash  of  the 
wind-grieved  Apennine,'  below  the  old  castellated  hamlet 
of  Prodo,  that  seems  to  shiver  with  the  fear  and  poverty 
of  centuries,  Anita  slept  in  the  tent  which  she  had  made. 
Near  by  splashed  a  Uttle  fountain,  and  around  lay  the 
tired  soldiers.  Her  husband,  alert  at  daybreak,  rode  off  to 
reconnoitre,  and,  seeing  a  shepherd,  approached  to  question 
him  as  to  the  route.  The  half-savage  fellow  in  his  sheep- 
skin shuffled  oft  for  the  woods  in  panic.  Hofistetter  would 
have  threatened  him,  but  Garibaldi  forbade  all  show  of 
force,  and  riding  up  to  him  soon  won  his  friendship.  '  What 
do  you  fear  ?  Do  we  speak  Tedesco  ?  We  are  fighting  for 
you.  We  are  your  countrymen.'  New  words  these,  full 
of  difficult  matter  for  the  poor  thick  head ;  he  and  his 
ancestors,  toiling  here  among  the  mountains  for  unniunbered 
centuries,  have  heard  of  a  God  and  of  a  Lady  who  care  for 

'  At  Todi,  Garibaldi  learnt  from  his  cavalry  that  the  French  were  €n  route  for 
Viterbo,  and  probably,  therefore,  for  Orvieto.    {fie  Rossi,  109,  iti.) 

'  iioff,  362 ;  Bel,  46>55..  Besides  Ilo&tetter's  account  of  the  path,  see 
Murray  s  Central  Italy y  1850,  which  calls  it  a  'bad  mountainous  bridle  road.' 
See  also  all  contemporary  maps,  and  especially  the  large-scale  map  in  the 
Munidpio  of  Nami,  for  the  absence  of  any  great  road  ftom  Todi  to  Orvieto.  The 
'great  road'  down  the  Tiber  gorge  spoken  of  in  Hojf.  361,  362,  as  purposely 
avoided  by  them  for  fear  of  the  French,  only  began  after  Prodo ;  it  is  not  possible 
to  go  along  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  of  the  Tiber  running  south-west  from  Todi. 
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their  sorrows,  but  never  before  of  a  country  that  was  theiis, 
of  a  cause  that  was  the  people's,  of  soldiers  who  were  not 
the  natural  enemies  of  the  poor.  But  this  armed  horse- 
man is  kind,  and  has  a  voice  that  is  not  like  other  voices, 
so  the  sad,  frightened  face  of  toil  melts  into  a  smile,  and  the 
poor  man  answers  gladly  in  his  uncouth  dialect,  and  even 
offers  to  lead  the  way.  Whereat,  other  shepherds,  who  have 
been  watching  from  behind  cover,  come  up,  their  Italian 
inquisitiveness  conquoing  fear,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
stranger  has  won  all  their  hearts,  and  each  is  clamouring 
to  be  his  guide.^ 

After  Prodo  the  track  was  no  better  than  before,  save 
that  it  began  soon  to  turn  down-hill,  and  that  the  mardi 
was  cheered  by  the  sight  of  old  Etruscan  Qrvieto  rising  on 
its  acropolis  of  tufsL  rock  above  the  junction  of  the  Paglia, 
the  Clanis,  and  the  Tiber,  while  behind  lay  green  vistas  of 
Tuscany  and  of  Monte  Amiata  stretching  into  the  western 
distance.  The  race  had  been  won,  and  the  French  had  not 
yet  arrived  from  the  south.  In  Orvieto,  famous  since  the 
twelfth  century  for  its  internal  feuds,  there  were  two 
parties  among  the  citizens ;  but  the  Democrats  got  the 
upper  hand,  invited  Garibaldi  and  his  staff  to  come  up 
on  to  the  rock,  illuminated  the  city  in  his  hcmour,  and  gave 
supplies  and  money  for  his  anny  encamped  in  the  valley 
below.* 

But  the  French  were  dose  at  hand ;  so  ck)6e,  indeed, 
that  the  food  consumed  by  Garibaldi's  soldiers  had  been 
prepared  by  order  for  those  of  General  Morris.  But  before 
their  arrival  the  retreat  was  resumed,  on  July  15,  by  the 
road  that  leads  over  the  mountains  to  FicuUe.  GarS>a]di 
hoped  to  pass  through  Qtti  della  Pieve,  but  it  was  found  by 
the  cavalry  to  be  closed  and  garrisoned  by  Tuscan  troops, 
and  laige  Austrian  forces  might  be  expected  to  arrive  there 
from  Perugia.    He,  therefore,  turned  west  at  Santa  Maria, 

*  Mltg^.  362-365.    Eveo  in  this  wildemea^  where  then  was  none  to  beu 
witness  if  they  wrongs  any  one,  a  sokUcr  was  shot  for  stealing  a  hen.    {M^ 

365.) 

«  BeL  55-57 ;  ^^f.  3^ 
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and  on  the  night  of  July  16-17  crossed  the  canalised  plain 
of  the  Clanis  (Chiana)  towards  Said.  The  night  was  pitch 
black,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  mules  floundered  into 
the  ditches,  the  men  lost  their  way  on  the  miry  tracks  and 
bridges  of  the  canals,  and  the  inhabitants  roused  at  mid- 
night were  hostile  and  unhelpful.  But  at  last  the  night 
came  to  an  end,  and  the  column  reunited  on  terra  firma,  at 
the  fortified  village  of  Said — a  curious  reUc  of  mediaeval 
life  consisting  of  a  score  of  peasants'  houses,  built  in  a  square, 
with  the  gates  and  defences  of  a  walled  dty.^ 

That  morning  (July  17),  as  they  crossed  the  border  into 
Tuscany,  everything  smiled  on  them.  The  morning  was 
warm,  sunny,  and  fresh  after  the  tempestuous  night,  the 
Tuscans  were  friendly,  and  their  wine  was  good ;  the  land- 
scape, bounded  on  the  west  by  the  ridge  of  Monte  Cetona, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  distant  hills  round  Lake  Trasimene, 
was  rich  with  fruit,  and  wine,  and  oil.' 

By  the  terrible  march  of  the  last  night,  Garibaldi  had 
finally  thrown  off  the  French,  whom  he  did  not  again  see 
for  ten  years,  and  then  as  his  allies  for  the  deliverance  of 
Italy.  In  crossing  the  Tuscan  border  he  left  behind  all  the 
armies  of  the  Latin  races ;  but  there  remained  ahead  of  him 
a  foe  more  formidable  than  the  Spaniards  and  Neapolitans, 
more  cruel  than  the  French — ^the  Tedeschi,  waging  tiieir  war 
of  extermination  on  Italian  rebels.  The  network  of  Austrian 
armies,  stretched  across  Italy  through  Florence,  Siena, 
Perugia,  and  Ancona,  had  yet  to  be  passed  before  he  could 
reach  the  Adriatic,  and  stand  by  Manin  in  Venice. 

Di  R$mt  Ii4f  115 1  A^  377-3^ ;  ^*  5^-^  *  ^ff*  ifi^  3<i* 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  RETREAT,  II. — FROM  TUSCANY  TO  THE  BORDERS  OF 
SAN  MARINO — ^THROUGH  THE  AUSTRIAN  ARMIES 

Fuga  di  caoto  leone  inseguito 
cbe  si  rimboaca,  cnpido  di  stiage* 
cootenendo  nel  gxan  petto  il  niggito, 
e  sbarxando  nd  baio  occfai  di  bnge. 

Mauladl— ^i^jMfo  GaribaUina, 

Garibaldi,  when  he  turned  westward  to  cross  the  Tuscan 
border,  hoped  to  rouse  another  revolution  against  the 
Grand  Duke  Leopold,  and  another  war  against  the  foreigner, 
in  a  State  whose  inhabitants  had  failed  to  do  very  much 
for  Italy,  even  when  times  were  far  more  propitious.  Me 
was  quickly  undeceived.  When,  at  Montepuldano,  on 
July  19,  he  issued  a  manifesto  calling  Tuscany  to  arms 
against  the  Austrian  invaders,  it  met  with  no  response. 
For  all  knew  that»  after  Novara  and  the  fall  of  Rome,  a 
popular  rising  in  Central  Italy  had  no  chance  of  success, 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  power  of  Austria  and  of  France. 
Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  unwelcome  entry  into  Florence 
of  the  Austrian  troops,^  as  the  protectors,  or  rather  now  as 
the  task-masters,  of  the  restored  Grand  Duke,  that  pliable 
and  kindly  old  man  was  not  actively  disliked  by  his  sub- 
jects ;  indeed,  Leopold  still  hoped  to  make  his  rule  popular, 
in  contrast  to  the  Papal  tyranny  in  the  neighbouring 
State,  of  which  he  spoke  with  disapproval  to  the  British 
Minister.* 

'  For  the  entiaiice  of  the  Austrian  troops  into  Florence,  see  Mrs.  Browning's 
Casa  Guidi  Windows,  Pt.  II. 

*  F.O.  Papers t  MS.  Letter  of  Sir  G.  Hamilton  to  Loid  FBlmerston, 
August  19,  1S49.  The  Grand  Duke  was,  however,  in  the  habit  of  saying  one 
thing  to  one  man  and  another  to  another. 
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And  so  the  leader  of  revolution  maxched  through 
eastern  Tuscany,  generously  aided  with  money  and.  pro- 
visions by  the  municipalities,  and  loudly  welcomed  by  the 
populace,  sometimes  with  the  strange  cry  Viva  Garibaldi, 
Re  (T  Italia^  yet  all  the  while  bitterly  disappointed  at 
the  absence  of  recruits^  But  the  young  men  to  whom  he 
appealed  vowed  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  country 
in  future  years,  and  as  he  passed  on  he  left  the  inhabitants 
of  each  Uttle  town  devoted  to  the  legendary  hero  who  had 
ridden  through  their  streets,  drunk  at  their  fountain,  and 
spoken  to  the  mothers  and  children  thronging  round  him 
of  the  time  to.  come  when  the  motherlsmd  would  need 
those  young  Uves.^  Stories  of  what  he  had  said  and  done, 
passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  worked  in  secret  for  ten 
years,  and  prepared  the  season  when  Italy  was  indeed 
created  by  the  irresistible  impulse  of  all  her  populations. 
Although  as  a  miUtary  operation  the  retreat  was  fore- 
doomed to  failure,  it  served  as  a  mission  of  poUtical  pro^ 
paganda  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

In  this  way  they  marched  on  through  Cetona^  and 
Sarteano,  through  Montepulciano,  famous  for  its  wine  and 
its  view  of  Lake  Trasimene,  through  Torrita,  with  its  pretty 
towers  of  red  brick,  through  BettoUe  and  Fojano,  right 
across  the  central  plain  of  Italy,  tramping  to  the  monotcmous 
chorus  of  frogs  from  the  half-dried  ditches  that  distribute 
the  canalised  waters  of  the  Clanis  among  the  vineyards — 
on  towards  the  north-eastern  mountain  wall  on  which 
hangs  Cortona.  The  Tuscan  regular  troops,  who  might 
hav6  resisted  their  passage  of  the  plain,  shrank  away  and 
let  them  pass,  merely  skirmishing  with  their  scouts  at 
Clusium.  So,  on  July  21,  they  reached  the  edge  of  the 
mountains  and  entered  Castiglione  Fiorentino. 

Now  that  his  extravagant  hope  of  rousing  Tuscany  to 


»  Hm.  30,  35,  38 ;  £€/.  63,  77»  90,  91  i  Maghennu  13.  14. 

'  See  map  at  end  of  book  for  this  chapter.  At  Cetona  the  Garibaldians  were 
quartered  in  houses,  for  the  first  time  since  Rome.  They  were  hospitably  received, 
and  some,  I  hope,  partook  of  a  certain  brand  of  the  white  wine  of  the  district. 
Here,  too,  Anita  changed  her  man's  dress  for  a  woman's. 
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war  had  been  dissipated,  Garibaldi  detennined  to  strike 
across  the  highest  ridges  of  the  Apennines,  descend 
on  some  Adriatic  port,  and  there  embark  for  Venioe. 
Fonr  armies  of  Austrians  (mider  the  supreme  command 
of  General  D'Aspre),  amomiting  to  15,000  men  or  more,^ 
occupied  the  whole  ground  over  which  he  would  have 
to  manoeuvre.  Two  of  these  armies — ^that  of  Archduke 
Ernest  at  Ancona,  and  that  of  Hahne  at  Bologna — 
lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  massif  of  the  Apennines, 
ready  to  catch  him  as  he  descended  on  the  Adriatic,  if 
ever  he  were  to  reach  the  top  of  the  passes.  The  other 
two  were  on  either  flank  of  him,  where  he  now  was ; 
for  Paumgarten  lay  at  Perugia,  and  D'Aspre  himself  at 
Florence,  each  sending  out  strong  expeditions  to  catch  the 
guerilla,  and  each  prepared  to  follow  with  the  rest  of  the 
troops  if  once  he  were  located.*  On  July  13,  D'Aspre 
had  written  a  shrewd  letter  to  Oudinot,  saying  that  the 
threatened  irruption  of  Garibaldi  into  Tuscany  must  be 
a  ruse  de  guerre^  and  that  he  would  probably  turn  back 
to  the  Adriatic ; '  but  a  week  later  D'Aspre's  lieutenant, 
Stadion,  commanding  the  portion  of  the  forces  despatched 
from  Florence  to  deal  with  the  *  Bandits,'  was  deceived 
on  that  very  point  by  Miiller  and  his  active  cavalry,  whom 
Garibaldi  had  sent  out  for  this  purpose  from  Sarteano. 
Fully  persuaded  that  the  Italian  army  was  coming  into 
the  valley  of  the  Umbro  in  order  to  reach  the  west  coast, 
Stadion  lingered  near  Siena  and  Buonconvento  during  the 
critical  days  when  the  Garibaldians  were  traversing  the 
open  plain  of  the  Clanis.^  Meanwhile,  on  their  right  flank, 
Paumgarten,  scarcely  less  bewildered  than  Stadion  as  to 
their  movements  and  intentions,  kept  part  of  his  men  at 

*  De  ^csa,  la  There  were  io,oc»  Anstrians  in  the  Pkpal  Sutcs  akme  by 
the  end  of  April  {Miitkeilmngnh  2331  234). 

'  MUiktUMmgmt  983  and/asit#r ;  KrugsUgibmkeUm  and  Dt  Rtn^  passim. 

*  Tarrt^  iL  398  (letter  from  Florence). 

*  De  Rwsiy  116-119 ;  Kriegsb^ebemJUtUn^  19,  aa  After  this  last  aerrice  the 
Pole,  Miiller,  betrayed  the  caore  and  chief  whom  he  had  served  so  well,  and  sold 
himself  to  Stadion.  Veccki^  ii.  317,  321 ;  J?i^.  33 ;  and  Fanm^  iv.  233,  dispose 
ofthedoubuof  J^A  184,  note. 
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Perugia  and  sent  out  others  in  ill-directed  or  belated  expedi- 
tions to  Citt4  della  Pieve,  Qusium  and  elsewhere.^ 

Garibaldi,  having  thus  freed  himself  from  all  immediate 
pressure  at  the  moment  of  entering  Castiglione  Fiorentino 
on  the  aisty  marched  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to 
Arezzo.  His  desire  was,  before  beginning  the  passage  of  the 
higher  Apennines,  to  recruit  his  tired  troops  in  the  chief 
city  of  the  district.  He  also  hoped,  by  this  move  on  Arezzo, 
to  deceive  Paumgarten's  men  once  more,  and  draw  them 
westward,  for  he  feared  lest  they  should  march  from  Pe- 
rugia up  the  Tiber  valley,  and  cut  o£E  his  retreat  at  San 
Sepolcro,  near  which  point  he  would  have  to  pass  on  his 
way  to  the  Adriatic.^ 

Arrived  in  front  of  the  walls  of  Arezzo,  the  tired  patriots 
underwent  a  cruel  disappointment.  The  gates  were  closed 
in  their  faces  by  the  officials  of  the  Moderate  party,  backed 
by  quiet  citizens  afraid  of  Austrian  vengeance.  The 
energetic  Gonfaloniere  of  Arezzo,  the  poet  Guadagnoli, 
manned  the  walls  with  a  few  Tuscan  regulars,  and  ninety 
invaUded  Austrian  soldiers,  while  he  improvised  and  armed 
a  Civic  Guard  of  260  men,  partly  consisting  of  peasants 
called  in  from  outside  to  keep  down  the  city  Democrats. 
The  latter,  normally  the  strongest  party  in  Arezzo,  which 
had  sent  many  volimteers  to  Lombardy  in  '48,  were  indig- 
nant at  an  act  of  inhospitality  degrading  to  the  reputation 
of  their  town  in  the  annals  of  patriotism.  They  attempted 
a  revolt,  but  were  suppressed,  and  many  suffered  long  terms 
of  imprisonment.  Meanwhile,  during  the  greater  part  of 
July  23,  Garibaldi  lay  encamped  in  front  of  the  walls,  on  the 
hill  of  Santa  Maria,  parle3ang  in  vain  for  an  entry.  His  angry 
troops  clamoured  to  be  led  to  the  assault,  which  could  not 
have  failed,  but  their  chief  dreaded  the  scandal  of  a  vic- 
tory over  Italians,  especially  as  it  might  have  been  followed 
by  looting  on  the  part  of  the  undesirables  in  his  army; 
he  also  told  Hofistetter  that  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  behind 
a  number  of  wounded  to  be  shot  by  the  Austrians,  and 
that  he  feared  to  be  caught  in  a  trap  inside  the  town  by 

>  /V  Hasti^  119.  *  IM.  lao^iaa. 
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the  arrival  of  Paumgarten  and  Stadion.  Indeed,  at  night- 
fall of  the  23rd,  Paumgarten's  troops  were  already  drawing 
so  near,  that  he  was  forced  to  hasten  on  his  way  up  the 
road  leading  to  the  Scopettone  pass.  The  failure  to  enter 
Arezzo  had  a  demoralising  effect  on  his  men,  who  now  felt 
too  clearly  that  they  were  no  more  than  fugitives/ 

This  impression  was  enhanced  by  the  horrors  of  the 
night  retreat,  when  the  rearguard  went  astray  and  became 
engaged  with  the  Austrians  under  the  walls  of  Arezzo ;  when 
all  over  the  hills  and  up  to  the  pass,  deserters,  strag- 
glers, and  wounded  were  hunted  down  by  bands  of  peasants 
under  the  leadership  of  fnars  and  priests,  dispatching 
their  countr3nnen  or  handing  them  over  to  the  Austrian 
butchers.  So  strong  was  the  reactionary  sentiment  among 
some  of  the  contadini  in  the  mountains  behind  Arezzo, 
that  during  the  same  week  a  traveller  saw  cottages  illumi- 
nated, and  heard  nide  voices  chanting  festal  hymns  in 
1/  honour  of  the  Austrian  Emperor,  who  was  not  even  l^ally 
their  lord.    The  hills  resounded  with 

*  Ewiva  la  corona 
Del  nostro  Imperator,' 

till  the  astonished  gentleman  could  believe  himself  in 
T3nx)l  rather  than  Tuscany.  Such,  in  its  effect,  was  the 
poUtical  teaching  of  the  Church  in  the  era  of  Italy's  resur- 
rection.* 

Meanwhile  the  main  body  of  Garibaldians,  having  slept 
at  midnight  on  the  top  of  the  Scopettone  Pass,  descended, 
next  day,  the  long  gorge  beside  the  clear  Cerforie  torrent, 
the  ra5rs  of  the  July  sun  falling  pitilessly  on  their  heads,  until, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  24th,  they  crossed  out  of  Tuscany 
into  the  Papal  States,  and  emerged  into  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Tiber.*  This  reach  of  the  great  river,  where  it  first 
leaves  its  mountain  cradle,  has  a  peculiar  effect  on  the 

»  So/om,  9-25 ;    Bei.  99-lo6 ;   Jittg,  39-44*   5^ ;   /V  ^#m,  245 ;   Btf. 
402,  403  ;  Gmerttomi^  i.  342.     Tom^  iL  400  (D'Aspre's  letter). 

*  Carsi,  i.  186,  187 ;  ^1^.  29,  44  ;  liof.  403-407 ;  BtL  108,  122,  123. 
ff^'  407»  408. 
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imagination,  for  the  valley,  several  miles  broad,  through 
which  it  flows,  combines  the  freshness  of  an  Alp  with  the 
wealth  and  spaciousness  of  a  populous  country-side.  It  is 
studded  with  small  towns,  of  which  San  Sepolcro  is  the 
chief ;  and  through  the  thick  web  of  vines  that  nets  the  plain 
runs  the  line  of  a  poplar  wood  shading  the  course  of  the 
Tiber — not  here  a  yellow  flood,  but  a  clear  stream  of  blue 
and  silver  eddies.  The  whole  valley  is  shut  in  on  the 
south-west  by  the  mountains,  covered  with  oak  forest,  out 
of  which  Garibaldi  emerged ;  and  on  the  other  side  by  the 
central  ridge  of  the  Apennines — the  Monte  Luna,  and  the 
precipitous  ascent  to  the  Trabaria  pass,  by  which  alone 
his  hunted  army  could  now  hope  to  escape  to  the  Adriatic. 
The  spirals  by  which  this  road  winds  up  the  motmtain, 
and  the  whole  panorama  of  the  valley  below,  were  clearly 
visible  from  the  old  walled  village  of  Citema,  whose  ruined 
keep  crowns  an  olive-clad  hill,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
tributaries  of  the  Tiber.^  In  this  position,  dominating  the 
plain,  and  too  strong  to  be  stormed  except  by  overwhelming 
numbers,  Garibaldi  remained  for  more  than  forty-eight 
hours,  to  reorganise  and  rest  his  exhausted  troops,  and 
prepare  for  the  passage  of  the  water-shed  of  Italy.  From 
Citema  hill,  on  the  second  day  of  the  bivouac,  he  watched 
the  Austrian  divisions,  numbering  many  thousand  men, 
pour  one  after  the  other  into  the  valley  below.  Some  came 
on  his  traces  from  Arezzo ;  others,  as  he  had  feared,  up 
the  Tiber  from  Perugia ;  and  finally,  Stadion's  men  began 
to  enter  from  the  opposite  direction,  behind  Anghiari.* 
He  could  observe  the  white  columns  crawling  in  different 
directions  over  the  green  plain,  each  ignorant  of  the  other's 
movements,  but  all  as  clear  to  him  as  pieces  set  out  on  a 
war  map ;  he  could  see  the  road  cUmbing  up  the  mountain 
wall  on  the  further  side  of  Tiber — a  ladder  to  the  foot  of 
which  he  must  attain  by  passing  between  these  various 
hostile  bodies  ;  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  lay  his  plans 

^  See  illustration,  p.  269,  below. 

*  Kri^b^benhiiUn,  21.  22  ;  Di  Rossi,  247-249 ;  Bel,  114, 115  ;  Magkertni, 
2  3,  24 ;  Rug,  45,  46. 
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according  to  what  he  saw  himself,  as  well  as  by  the  reports 

of  his  outposts,  who  were  watching  and  skinnishing  all 

along  the  valley.^ 

Until  the  word  to  move  was  given,  the  hours  of  repose 

were  passed  in  pleasant  quarters.    Most  of  the  troops 

were  bivouacked  inside  the  walled  grounds  of  two  small 

monasteries,   situated  upon  the  ridge  of  which  Citema 

crowns  the  sunmit.    The  Cappuccini,  a  pretty  Uttle  white 

building,  is  set  in  a  large  garden  that  slopes  half-way  down 

the  hill,  where 

'  all  the  flowers  and  trees  do  dose 

To  weave  the  garlands  of  repose.' 

In  July  the  flowers  of  spring  were  gone,  but  C3^resses 
and  stone  pines,  figs  and  fruit  trees,  besides  oak,  brush- 
wood and  exotic  plants,  gave  that  look  of  dark  coolness 
in  the  midst  of  lucent  heat  which  is  the  most  prized  of  the 
beauties  of  Italy.  Here  Anita  slept  under  a  bower  of 
evergreens.*  And  here  Garibaldi  interviewed  the  patriots 
of  the  Tiber  valley,  who  came  up  the  hill  to  offer  him  their 
services  at  no  small  risk  to  themselves.  '  This  time  things 
have  gone  badly,'  he  told  a  deputation  from  Gtti  di  Castello, 
*but  the  blood  shed  at  Rome  will  be  productive,  and  I 
hope  that  in  ten  years  at  most  Italy  will  be  free.*'  It 
was,  in  fact,  not  till  September  i860,  that  the  Bersaglieri  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  set  in  motion  by  the  victories  of  the  red- 
shirts  in  Sicily,  marched  gaily  down  this  way  to  Perugia, 
amid  the  wild  rejoicings  of  the  liberated  people,  who  had 
never  foigotten,  and  whose  descendants  will  never  forget. 
Garibaldi's  passage  across  their  valley  in  July  1849.^ 

During  the  long  encampment  on  Citema  hill,  some  of 
the  men  looted  in  the  rooms  of  the  monasteries — almost 
the  only  case  of  such  misconduct  that  occurred  during 

*  This  is  evident  to  anyone  who  has  stood  on  Citerna  hilL 

*  The  edge  of  Anita's  bower  of  evergreens,  together  with  the  monastery  itself, 
can  be  seen  in  illustration  opposite.    i^Hcff,  408,  409 ;  Btl.  109. ) 

'  He  repeated  this  strangely  correct  prophecy  two  or  three  days  later  at 
Mercatello  (Af^fAmns,  14;  BeL  112,  113,  131),  and  again  at  Gatteo  {Moebni, 
86,  87).    Salvagnoli  made  the  same  prophecy  of  <  ten  years.'     Tabarrim,  9. 

«  Delia  Roccoy  180-184 ;  MagUrini^  Passim ;  BeL  124,  125. 
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the  Retreat.  Ugo  Bassi's  bonhomie  was  not  altogether 
unsuccessful  m  consoling  the  victims,  who  received  much 
s}nnpathy  from  the  officers  when  the  fault  was  discovered.^ 

About  a  mile  distant  from  Citema  Ues  Monterchi, 
another  little  town  on  a  lower  hill  to  the  south.  Here 
the  Austrians  lay  in  force,  and  Garibaldi,  watching  from 
the  garden  of  the  Cappuccini  their  preparations  to  attack 
or  surround  the  Citema  hill,  and  their  guns  planted  against 
him,  determined  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  be  gone* 
Indeed,  his  escape  northwards  across  the  valley  might  be 
closed  at  any  moment  by  the  troops  from  Citt^  di  Castello 
and  Anghiari,  some  of  whom  were  already  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  San  Sepolcro.  The  forces  of  the  Austrians 
within  a  few  miles  of  Citema  were  three  or  four  times  as 
numerous  as  his  own,  and  their  generals  beUeved  them- 
selves to  have  blocked  every  road  by  which  he  could 
escape  out  of  the  Tiber  valley ;  this  error  arose  from  the 
dependence  of  their  Staff  on  a  map  which  did  not  show 
the  great  road  up  to  the  Bocca  Trabaria,  though  it  was  in 
full  sight  of  Garibaldi  at  Citema.'  At  its  foot  lies  San 
Giustino,  and  he  determined  to  reach  that  town  by  a 
secret  march  on  the  night  of  July  26-27.' 

To  effect  this  he  had  first  to  escape  from  the  Austrians 
in  Monterchi,  and  then  to  pass  through  their  other  armies 
on  the  line  of  the  Tiber.  The  attention  of  the  former 
was  engaged  by  a  false  attack  on  Monterchi  during  the  after- 
noon of  the  26th,  and  by  a  screen  of  men  left  on  Citema 
hill,  while  the  main  coliunn  secretly  descended  its  steep 
northern  slope  and  began  to  cross  the  plain  in  the  falling 
dusk.  Through  the  night  they  made  a  forced  march  to 
San  Giustino,  one  division  going  round  by  the  road  and 
bridge  of  San  Sepolcro,  and  the  rest  moving  in  a  straight 
line  across  the  sandy  fords  of  the  Tiber.^    In  the  poplar 

>  Magherini^  27 ;  Viccki^  u.  319  ;  Bologna  MS.  Manfndini. 

*  CorH^  i«  189 ;  Rug.  46 ;  Ih  RosH^  247-249. 

'  The  date,  abont  which  an  erroneotis  statement  is  made  in  B*L  iio^  is 
correctly  given  in  Btl.  119;  and  is  proved  by  Bol^na  MS.  San  GiusHtto. 
(MagfUrinit  27,  oS  ;  I>e  Rossi,  249,  250 ;  Rng.  46,  47.) 

*  Bdlogna  MS.    Pivai    Magkerimy  31,   37;    ffof.   410,  411';   Rng.  46; 
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grove  on  its  banks  there  was  a  struggle  with  the  fat  friars 
of  Citema,  who  complained  bitterly  at  the  necessity  of 
wading  up  to  their  knees ;  it  had  been  thought  prudent 
to  take  them  along,  because  if  left  in  Citema  they  would 
have  found  means  to  warn  the  Austrians  in  Monterchi  of 
the  escape  of  their  common  enemies.* 

Marching  through  the  darkness,  often  in  single  file, 
by  the  narrow  tracks  of  the  vineyards  and  the  rough  fords 
of  the  streams,  the  army  left  behind — ^besides  many  baggage 
animals  and  much  of  their  scanty  stock  of  ammunition — 
a  number  of  men  who  lost  their  way  in  the  darkness,  and 
were  picked  up  in  the  following  days  by  the  Austrians. 
Many,  when  asked  to  what  corps  they  belonged,  although 
they  knew  that  death  or  torture  was  awarded  to  all  who 
followed  Garibaldi,  confessed  him  to  the  drum-head  court- 
martials  as  their  ^  chief  and  father.'  Some  were  shot,  and 
others  flogged  with  that  revolting  cruelty  which  did  so 
much  to  turn  against  Austria  the  S3mipathies  of  our  country, 
happily  forgetful  that,  fifty  years  before,  she  had  been 
guilty  of  the  same  form  of  wickedness  in  Ireland.^ 

At  dawn  of  the  27th  the  colunm  of  retreat  reached  San 
Giustino,  but,  too  fatigued  by  the  night  march  to  begin 
at  once  the  scaling  of  the  great  mountain,  they  remained 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  at  the  foot  of  the  pass, 
while  the  Austrians,  only  a  few  miles  away,  on  three  sides, 
left  them  strangely  unmolested.  This  inactivity  surprised 
the  Italians  then,  and  has  surprised  their  historians  since. 
The  truth  is  that  Garibaldi's  enemies,  all  through  July, 
were  unduly  afraid  of  him,  being  deceived  by  his  devices 
into  supposing  him  stronger  than  he  was ;  and  at  this 
moment  their  troops  were  utterly  exhausted  by  the  forced 
marches  that  had  brought  them  from  Perugia,  Arezzo  and 
Siena.  But  when  all  is  said,  the  Austrian  generals  were 
very  stupid,  and  the  best  excuse  for  their  inaction  at  this 

Veccki,  iL  320;  Bil.   ito,  vnd  Be/httses  Note-book^  Bologna  MS,  ;  Di  Roniy 
250. 

*  Ma^urini^iL%\  Bel,  in. 

*  Rug,  47,  4S ;  MagUrini,  29.     (See  aUo  BtL  114.) 
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crisis— namely,  that  they  thought  *  the  bandit '  could  not 
escape  because  they  did  not  know  of  the  important  road 
over  the  Bocca  Ttabaria — ^in  itself  shows  by  how  much  they 
were  inferior  to  their  antagonist  in  personal  activity  and 
observation,  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  scouts.  The  Austrian 
officers  were  well  aware  that  he  was  more  than  a  match 
for  their  chiefs  ;  as  day  by  day  they  urged  their  tired  men 
over  fresh  mountains,  they  cursed  and  admired  the  man 
who  led  them  such  a  dance.  *  This  devil,*  they  said,  to  an 
Italian  gentleman,  *  will  lead  us  to  Africa  at  least.'  ^ 

On  July  27^  after  a  long  halt  at  San  Giustino,'  about 
2,000  men  who  still  followed  the  desperate  fortunes  of 
Garibaldi  began  to  move  up  the  road  to  the  Bocca  Trabaria 
by  *  gigantic  spirals,'  like  those  which  join  valley  to  valley 
in  Hoffstetter's  fatherland.  The  Switzer,  riding  in  front  with 
the  Staff,  looked  back  to  watch  the  army  winding  up  from 
below,  *  like  a  long  beautiful  snake/  through  the  scattered 
oak  copses,  corn-fields  and  farms  sprinkled  over  the  steep 
mountain  side.  In  the  front  Garibaldi  rode  beside  Anita 
— ^his  white  poncho  streaming  out  on  the  mountain  breeze. 
Then  came  the  few  remaining  lanceis  of  Masina's  devoted 
squadron ;  then  the  baggage-mules,  now  reduced  to  forty, 
and  then,  moving  with  deliberate  steps,  a  majestic  herd  of 
white  bulls  with  long,  curved  horns,  destined  to  be  the 
provisions  of  the  army  on  the  foodless  mountains.  Below, 
the  red  shirts  of  the  Garibaldian  Legion,  and  still  further 
down,  the  light  summer  suits  of  Forbes  and  his  boy  were 
visible  among  the  darker  uniforms  of  their  companions.' 
At  the  bottom  of  all  lay  the  broad,  green  valley,  the  scene 
of  their  night  march,  across  which  the  last  patrols  and 
rearguard  were  hastening  to  the  foot  of  the  pass,  and  the 
white  Austrian  columns  were  still  aimlessly  in  motion.  The 
size  and  nature  of  the  hunted  army,  the  driven  cattle,  the 
wild  scenery  into  which  the  war  was  being  carried,  the  near 

»  C^rsi,  i.  193,  194 ;  JP«^.  46,  47 ;  Be/.  35,  36,  104 ;  Tdfrtr,  ii.  398. 

*  BfiUgna  MS.  San  Giustitw  and  Bei.  126,  say  they  started  at  6  p.m.  ;  while 
JIaf,  412,  and  Ih  Bosn,  250,  lay  it  was  in  the  morning.  But  all  agree  they 
rested  some  time  just  outside  San  Giustino.     (See  also  Jft^,  48,  49.) 

•  Mpf.  413,  414- 
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prospect  of  death,  were  the  same  for  Anita  and  Garibaldi, 
this  day,  as  when,  nine  years  before,  they  had  ridden  thus 
side  by  side  in  the  BraziUan  mountains,  near  the  time  of 
Menotti's  birth.  Nothing  was  changed,  except  that  love, 
which  then  was  young,  was  now  rich  in  memory. 

After  this  first  climb  they  traversed  several  miles  of 
flat  road  along  a  high  barren  ridge,  and  night  had  fallen 
before  they  reached  another  spiral  ascent.  When  they 
had  mounted  it  they  were  on  the  top  of  the  water-shed 
of  Italy.  Here,  on  the  Bocca  Trabaria,  they  slept  at  mid- 
night, though  many  watched  from  thirst  and  sorrow. 
The  carpet  of  primroses,  crocuses,  and  blue  squills,  which 
beautify  this  remote  place  in  spring  time,  had  vanished  with 
the  summer  heats ;  there  was  no  sign  of  vegetation  or  of 
any  living  thing,  but  a  hungry  wind  was  moaning  among 
the  rocks.  All  were  glad  when  the  dawn  sprang  up  over 
the  grey  mountain-tops  below  them,  and  lighted  their 
way  down  towards  the  Adriatic.  At  first  their  road  ran  by 
a  wooded  gorge  of  one  of  the  head-springs  of  the  Metaurus; 
till  after  many  miles  the  river  opened  into  a  broad  valley, 
in  the  middle  of  which  lay  Sant'  Angelo  in  Vado.  Entering 
its  streets  on  the  evening  of  July  28,  they  found,  to  their 
dismay,  blocking  their  further  descent  a  short  distance  below 
the  town,  another  Austrian  army  under  Archduke  Ernest, 
whom  D'Aspre  had  ordered  up  from  Ancona,  through  Urbino, 
to  cut  off  Garibaldi  if  by  chance  he  should  succeed  in 
crossing  the  water-shed.  The  Italians,  who  had  been  greatly 
elated  at  the  skill  with  which  their  leader  had  extricated 
them  from  the  Tiber  valley,  saw  themselves  once  more 
entrapped.^ 

Retreat  was  impossible,  for  the  enemy  were  foUowing 
them  from  behind,  while  on  both  sides  the  mountains  shut 
them  in,  and  in  front  lay  the  new  foe.  But  once  more 
Garibaldi  found  a  way  overlooked  by  the  slow  Austrian 
generals,  where,  three  minutes  walk  below  Sant'  Angelo  in 
Vado,  a  rough  road  diverges  to  the  left,  leading  over  the 
lulls  into  the  Foglia  valley.    Since  the  enemy,  who  would 

Rug,  47-51 ;  Di  R^si^  247  ;  Kri^shgibenkeiten,  21. 
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have  had  time  to  occupy  the  foot  of  this  important  pass,  if 
they  had  known  of  its  existence,  had  drawn  themselves  up 
a  mile  or  so  lower  down  the  Metaurus,  Garibaldi  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  made  a  false  attack  on  their  position, 
as  if  he  intended  to  force  their  line,  and  under  cover  of  this 
feint  took  the  strategic  turn  to  the  left,  and  carried  his 
coltmm  over  the  hills  to  Plan  di  Meleto.^ 

Again  the  Italians  had  escaped,  but  not  quite  unscathed. 
A  rearguard  of  cavalry,  left  in  Sant'  Angelo  in  Vado  after 
the  main  column  had  started,  were  surprised  by  Hungarian 
hussars,  following  from  the  Tiber  valley,  who  galloped 
in  under  the  unguarded  western  gateway,  sabred  the 
Republicans  in  the  street,  and  dragged  them  out  of  the 
houses.  It  was  a  general  massacre,  no  quarter  being  given.^ 
Indeed,  the  murder  of  prisoners,  if  they  belonged  to  Gari- 
baldi's band,  was  the  rule  approved  at  the  head-quarters  in 
Florence  by  D'Aspre  himself.'  A  man-hunt  was  instituted  in 
Sant'  Angelo  and  the  surrounding  hills,  in  which  the  peasants 
were  forced  to  assist  by  threats  of  burning  their  houses 
and  crops.  In  the  town  itself  some  of  the  soldiers  were 
hidden,  and  afterwards  smuggled  away  in  disguise  by 
patriotic  citizens,  who  risked  their  own  Uves  by  these  acts 
of  mercy.  In  all  Sant*  Angelo  there  was  only  one  man, 
a  shoemaker,  who  turned  false ;  the  poor  fellow  whom  he 
denounced  was  taken  and  shot ;  but  the  traitor,  unable  to 
endure  the  hatred  of  his  fellow^townsmen,  went  mad,  and 
shortly  died.^ 

Meanwhile  Garibaldi  was  struggling  over  into  the 
Foglia  valley ;  the  road  winds  along  a  high  ridge,  whence 
the  northern  landscape  in  the  direction  of  Monte  Carpegna 
and  San  Marino  becomes  clearly  visible.  It  is  one  of  the 
strangest  regions  of  Italy:  the  higher  mountains,  naked 

*  Illustration  opposite  is  a  view  of  S.  Angelo  in  Vado,  taken  from  this  road 
by  which  Garibaldi  escaped.    Xug.  51-53  ;  Hcff.  415-421 ;  ^^  Xassi^  a54..256. 

*  ^^g'  53t  54 ;  B4I.  134-139 ;  D*  ^ossi,  255,  256 ;  aff.  421,  422. 

'  Torre f  ii.  400,  401.  Letter  of  D*Aspre,  July  31,  to  Oudinot,  recounts 
that '  an  officer  and  several  men  of  Garibaldi's  band  were  taken  and  immediately 
shot,'  in  <  the  mountains  of  Boigo  S.  Sepolcro.' 

*  Bel   138-142. 
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peaks  and  tables,  rear  themselves  on  the  sky*lme  in  fan« 
tastic  fortress  shapes,  hard  to  distinguish,  except  by  their  sin, 
bom  the  works  of  man — ^the  old  robber  castles  perched  on 
their  summits.  The  aspect  of  the  lesser  hiUs,  skeleton  ridges, 
washed  bare  of  soil  and  corrugated  by  the  rain-torrents,  baked 
by  the  sun  into  a  hard  white  grey,  with  patches  of  brovm 
or  of  sparse  verdure,  is  well  known  in  the  backgrounds  of 
Piero  della  Francesca  and  other  painters  of  the  Umbrian 
school.  The  broad  valley  bottoms  are  white  as  snow-drifts, 
being  filled  from  side  to  side  with  the  polished  stones  of  the 
dried-up  river  courses.  The  ohve  is  no  longer  seen  ;  thin 
vineyards  and  com  are  the  only  cultivation.  Such  was  the 
country  through  which  the  T3n:olese  sharpshooters  followed 
on  the  heels  of  the  Garibaldians  from  Sant'  Angelo  in  Vado 
to  San  Marino,  killing  all  whom  they  caught,  and  sometimes 
treating  even  the  wounded  with  revolting  brutality.  They 
were  kept  off  from  the  main  coltunn  by  a  handful  of  Manara's 
old  BersagUeri,  commanded  by  Hugh  Forbes  in  Ins  top-hat, 
with  a  courage  which  won  the  admiration  of  his  brother 
officers.^ 

After  passing  Pian  di  Meleto,  with  its  beautifully  machi- 
colated  castle,  the  army  descended  the  Foglia  for  some 
miles ;  the  fatigues  of  the  way  were  great,  for  the  road  was 
not,  as  it  is  now,  supphed  with  bridges  over  the  numerous 
torrent-beds  that  cross  it.  Towards  evening  on  the  29th, 
Garibaldi  turned  to  the  left  out  of  the  Foglia  valley,  marched 
up  the  gorge  of  the  Apsa,  and  reached  Macerata  Feltria, 
which  rises  on  the  edge  of  the  dried-up  torrent.^ 

The  troops  could  scarcely  drag  themselves  along  for 
weariness,  but  the  enemy  were  too  dose  to  allow  of  any 
halt  at  Macerata,  except  to  eat  the  food  provided  by  the 
friendly  inhabitants.  Affairs  were  indeed  getting  desperate. 
Bueno,  the  commander  of  the  cavalry.  Garibaldi's  South 
Anierican  comrade  of  the  longest  standing — a  countryman 

'  ^^g'  55 ;  -«#  423 ;  ^^'  iS'i  »S2f  '56- 

*  See  illustxation,  p.  272,  below,  in  which  the  bed  of  the  Apsa  oonsists  of 
white  stones,  not  water.  The  photograph  was  taken  in  April,  so,  afortwri^  the 
torrent  must  have  been  dry  in  July. 
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and  old  friend  of  Anita — ^had  sold  himself  to  the  pursuing 
Austrians,  and  passed  over  to  the  Emperor's  service: 
unlike  Miiller,  who  had  deserted  a  week  before,  he  was  of 
no  military  value  except  for  his  courage  in  a  charge ;  but 
Anita  and  Garibaldi  felt  that  a  link  with  their  romantic 
past  had  been  most  cruelly  cut.^  Next,  some  of  the  Italian 
officers  fled  from  the  doomed  army  and  took  refuge  in  the 
territory  of  San  Marino.^  The  morale  of  the  1,500  men 
who  still  held  together  was  seriously  undermined,  and  a 
general  dispersion  was  not  unlikely.  Archduke  Ernest 
was  close  on  them  to  south  and  east,  Stadion's  men  were 
pouring  over  the  hills  to  the  west  behind  Monte  Carpegna, 
and  Hahne,  from  Bologna,  was  hastening  down  the  Via 
£miUa  and  towards  San  Leo  to  cut  them  off  from  the 
north.^  With  his  disheartened  and  exhausted  troops. 
Garibaldi  saw  that  he  could  no  longer  hope  to  capture  a 
large  port  on  the  Adriatic  and  embark  with  1,500  men  for 
Venice.  He  therefore  determined,  from  information  received 
at  Macerata,  to  make  for  the  neutral  territory  of  the 
RepubUc  of  San  Marino/ 

And  so  again,  without  a  rest,  they  staggered  on  through 
the  midni^t  from  Macerata  up  the  head-waters  of  the 
Apsa  to  the  Convent  of  Pietra  Rubbia,  standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  naked  mass  of  the  Carpegna  mountain  that  blocks 
the  head  of  the  valley.*  Hence,  on  the  30th,  utterly  ex- 
hausted by  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  day  before, 
they  turned  north  and  crossed  a  high  moor  covered  with 
thin  grass  and  white  stones,  not  unlike  the  tops  of  some  of 
the  Yorkshire  fells,  and  so  reached  the  hills  surrounding 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Conca.  In  front  of  them  rose 
the  fantastic  rock  fastness  of  Monte  Copiolo,  shadowing  the 
large  village  of  Villagrande,  built  2,700  feet  above  the  sea. 
Here  they  turned  north-westwards  towards  San  Marino  by 

»  Hof,  424;  BtL  139-X4I1  I44»  147-149 ;  -^  J^osn^  255;  Rug.  56,  57. 

■  Rug,  55 ;  BHsiy  8. 

'  Dt  Rossi,  357-259 ;  AfitiheiUtngient  283  ;  RriegsdigedenAaten,  23. 

*  Bel,  148 ;  De  Rossi,  256,  257. 

*  They  did  not  go  to  Carpegna  village,  as  is  wrongly  stated  by  ffoff',  430. 
(See  BeL  154 ;  Z>«  Rossi,  259.) 
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the  grass  tracks  that  lead  along  the  wooded  ridge  of  the 
Serra  Brudata.  In  this  remote  and  sylvan  solitude  night 
again  overtook  the  straggling  coltunn :  the  difficulties  of 
finding  the  roadless  way  were  great,  and  only  Garibaldi's 
extraordinary  personal  exertions  saved  the  rear  from  being 
lost  in  the  darkness.  At  length  the  moon  shed  her  light 
among  the  dwarf  oak-trees  of  the  mountain,  and  the  tired 
soldiers  flung  themselves  down  and  slept.  But  their  chief 
never  closed  his  eyes. 

When  they  awoke  they  could  see,  five  miles  away  across 
the  chasms  and  deft  ridges  of  the  hills,  the  City  of  Refuge, 
the  Republican  towers  and  predpices  of  San  Marino,  reared 
high  in  heaven  against  the  morning  sun.^ 


'  See  illustiation  p.  264,  above,  and  iUustrattoa  opposite,  foi  San ^ 

^^'  I55'I57  >  ^^*  ^i  '  ^^ff'  43'*     Belluzzi  is  right ;  there  are  only  oalcs,  no* 
beeches,  on  the  Serra  Brodata. 
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Titano  falls  away  only  less  steeply  than  to  seaward,  and 
the  western  view  ranges  far  over  gnarled  mountains  and 
torn  ravines,  among  which  rises  the  frowning  fortress  of 
San  Leo,  the  Papal  dmigeon  where  the  arch-quack 
Cagliostro  breathed  his  last,  and  where  many  a  Car- 
bonaro  has  languished  for  Italy  and  freedom,  and 
left  neither  name  nor  memory.  Through  this  wild 
region,  on  July  30,  1849,  Garibaldi  was  coming  from  the 
south,  with  the  Archdidce  Ernest  at  his  heels ;  HoLeer  was 
approaching  from  the  south-west,*  and  Hahne,  unknown 
to  Garibaldi,  from  the  north.  Distant  glimpses  of  all  these 
hosts  might  have  been  caught  from  time  to  time  from  the 
piazsa  of  San  Marino,  where  the  fathers  of  the  city  were 
anxiously  on  the  watch,  divided  between  desire  to  befriend 
the  Roman  Republicans  and  anxiety  to  preserve  their 
own  State  from  the  vengeance  of  the  reactionary  powers, 
to  whom  it  had  for  many  years  been  notorious  as  the  place 
of  refuge  for  the  persecuted  Liberals  of  the  Romagna.' 

The  arrival  of  mounted  Garibaldian  deserters  had  first 
warned  the  little  community  that  danger  was  in  the 
air.'  Then,  early  on  July  30,  a  messenger  from  Garibaldi 
rode  up  the  winding  ascent  of  the  Titano,  and  announced 
that  his  Chief  intended  to  pass  through  the  neutral  terri- 
tory ;  to  which  the  Captain-Regent,  Belzoppi,  rephed  that 
if  he  did  so  he  would  violate  his  principles  by  endangering 
the  existence  of  a  Republic,  and  would  not  help  himself, 
because  the  San  Marinesi  could  see  from  the  rock  that  their 
dominions  were  already  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Austrians.^ 

The  next  ambassador  was  Ugo  Bassi  himself,  who 
arrived  late  on  the  night  of  the  30th.*  Having  received 
the  same  reply  from  the  Regency,  coupled  with  a  friendly 
offer  to  feed  the  troops  at  the  boundaries  of  the  Republic, 
the  red-shirted  friar  hegaai  to  wander  disconsolately  about 
the  streets  of  the  frightened  town,  looking  out  for  some- 
where to  sleep,  until  at  last  *  a  true  Republican,*  Lorenco 

'  Holier  commanded  a  part  of  Stadioo's  army  {Ik  iP«fir,  248,  358,  260). 

*  Franciosi,  3-6 ;  I^Asegiio,  74-76 ;  Sinwmam,  6-9.  »  Brm\  8. 

•  M.  162-164 ;  Bria\  8,  29 ;  FrtmoMi,  14,  15.  '  £nu,  & 
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Simoncini,  drew  him  into  his  caf^.  This  house,  which 
became  the  scene  of  memorable  events  during  the  next 
thirty  hours,  stands  dose  to  the  western  gate,  and  overlooks 
the  outer  wall  of  the  dty,^  in  which  convenient  position 
it  had  often  served  its  generous  owner  to  entertain  and 
expedite  fugitive  Liberals  and  Carbonari  of  the  enslaved 
provinces  below.'  After  a  much-needed  supper,  Ugo 
Bassi  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out  at  the  moonlit 
mountains.  Suddenly  he  started  back  in  horror,  for  he 
had  seen  the  watch-fires  of  Hahne's  men  stretched  along 
the  hillside  below  San  Leo.  '  My  God,'  he  cried,  *  the 
General  is  caught  between  two  fires :  he  is  lost.  But 
we  must  save  him.'  Sitting  down  at  once  he  wrote  to 
Garibaldi  warning  him  that  he  was  headed  off  by  yet  another 
army  from  the  northward,  and  the  good  Simoncini,  with  * 
the  unofficial  aid  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  found  an  enthu- 
siastic and  capable  messenger,  named  Balda,  who  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  picked  out  the  rugged  and  difficult 
way  across  the  slopes  of  Monte  Tassona  to  Garibaldi's 
presence,  and  gave  him  Ugo  Bassi's  letter.  Warned  thus 
before  daybreak  that  he  could  no  longer  pass  along  outside 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Republic  unless  he  wished  to 
fall  into  the  midst  of  Hahne's  troops,  Garibaldi,  if  he  still 
entertained  any  doubt,  saw  that  he  had  no  alternative  but 
to  enter  uninvited  the  territory  of  San  Marino  and  throw 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  its  dtizens.' 

Therefore,  at  earliest  daylight  of  July  31,  his  troops  re- 
sumed their  march  along  the  ridge  of  the  Serra  Bruciata,  and 
then  turning  north  over  the  slopes  of  Monte  Tassona,  made 
straight  for  the  towers  of  San  Marino.  Garibaldi  rode  on  in 
front  to  explain  his  action  to  the  authorities,  and  arrived 
on  the  piazza  of  the  town  about  eight  o'dock«  In  the 
Hall  of  Audience  he  was  publicly  received  by  Belzoppi  and 
his  colleagues. 

*  SimoDdni's  eafi  is  the  home  to  the  left  of  the  town  giite  in  the  lUustratioo 
on  the  opposite  page. 

*  Sinuncinif  8,  9. 

*  Simoncini p  ia-12 ;  25-29 ;  BeL  166.     It  is  impossible  to  say  for  certain 
whether  the  letter  did  more  than  confirm  Garibaldi  in  a  previous  resolution. 
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'  Citizen-Regent/  said  the  General,  '  my  troops,  pursued  by 
superior  numbers  of  Austrians,  and  exhausted  by  the  privations 
they  have  endured  among  the  mountains  and  precipices,  are  no 
longer  in  a  condition  to  fight;  it  therefore  became  necessary 
to  cross  your  bolder  to  obtain  bread  and  a  few  hours'  repose. 
They  shall  lay  down  their  arms  in  your  Republic,  where  the 
Roman  war  for  the  independence  of  Italy  now  comes  to  an  end. 
I  come  among  you  as  a  refugee ;  receive  me  as  such.' 

'Welcome  to  the  refugee,'  answered  Belzoppi.  'General, 
this  hospitable  land  receives  you.' 

It  was  then  and  there  agreed  that  the  Government  of 
San  Marino  should  mediate  with  the  Austrian  conmianders, 
to  secure  the  safety  of  all  who  laid  down  their  arms.^ 

While  this  interview  was  taking  place,  Garibaldi's  colunm, 
stiU  several  miles  away,  crossed  the  bare  slopes  of  Monte 
Tassona  by  stony  lanes,  passed  through  the  village  of 
Castello,  and  at  length  reached,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Titano, 
the  ravine  which  divides  the  territories  of  Pope  and  Republic. 
Here,  on  the  steep  slopes,  the  little  cannon  got  into  difficulties, 
and  since  the  men  were  unwilling  to  leave  their  favourite  be- 
hind, and  Garibaldi  was  absent  in  San  Marino,  a  long  delay 
took  place,  during  which  the  advanced  guard  of  Hahne's 
men  fell  upon  their  flank.  A  large  part  of  the  demoralised 
soldiers  fairly  fled  up  the  Monte  Titano ;  but  Anita,  as  soon 
as  she  heard  the  first  shots,  rode  to  the  point  of  danger, 
looking  for  her  Jiusband,  and  crying,  *  Where  is  Peppino  ?  * ' 
With  the  help  of  Forbes,  she  rallied  a  strong  rearguard  and 
checked  the  Austrian  pursuit,  until  the  white  mantle  was 
seen  floating  along  the  hillside  above,  and  Garibaldi  came 
galloping  back  down  the  spirals  of  the  road,  meeting  and 
rallying  the  fugitives  as  he  came.  When  he  had  restored 
such  order  as  was  possible,  the  remnants  of  the  army,  some 
1,500  men  in  all,  proceeded  together  up  to  the  city  of  refuge. 
But  the  little  cannon,  which  they  had  dragged  with  such 
pains  and  pride  over  so  many  moimtain  paths  and  river 

>  ^rtti,  10,  II  ;  Fraruiosu  16,  17 ;  B$l»  166,  167. 

*  A  common  abbreviation  for  Giuseppe.       Bplcpui  MS,  Pkm  gives  this 
detaiL 
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beds,  the  whole  way  from  Rome,  was  left,  fallen,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  last  ravine.^ 

And  so,  about  mid-day,  they  reached  the  summit  of  the 
Titano,  a  band  of  veritable  refugees.  The  confusion  of 
their  ranks  and  the  variety  of  their  uniforms,  the  ponchos, 
the  red  shirts,  the  cocks'  feathers,  the  top-hats,  formed 
a  strange  medley.  There  were  cavalr3niien  limping  along 
on  foot,  infantry  and  wounded  on  horseback ;  pale-faced 
boys  who  had  thrown  away  their  arms  in  the  last  skirmish, 
strong  men  fainting  with  every  kind  of  anguish  and  ex- 
haustion. The  citizens,  moved  to  deep  compassion,  vied 
with  each  other  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  army.  It  was 
quartered  in  the  Cappucdni  convent  on  the  road  outside 
the  walls,  where  all,  especially  the  wounded,  were  treated 
with  the  utmost  kindness  by  the  non-political  friars  of  San 
Marino.  On  the  steps  of  this  convent '  Garibaldi  sat  down 
and  wrote  the  last  Order  of  the  Day : — 

'  Repubuc  of  San  Marino. 

Order  of  the  Day,  July  31, 1849,  2  p.m. 

'  Soldiers, — We  have  reached  the  land  of  refuge,  and  we 
owe  the  best  behaviour  to  our  generous  hosts.  We,  too,  have 
earned  the  consideration  due  to  persecuted  misfortime. 

'  From  this  moment  forward  I  release  my  companions  from 
all  obligation,  and  leave  you  free  to  return  to  private  life.  But 
remember  that  Italy  must  not  continue  in  shame,  and  that  it  is 
better  to  die  than  to  live  as  slaves  of  the  foreigner. 

'  GARIBALm.'  ' 

That  afternoon  and  evening  the  authorities  of  San 
Marino  busily  negotiated  with  Archduke  Ernest  for  the 
safety  of  their  guests,  and,  after  some  bargaining,  obtained 
the  offer  of  terms  which  would  not  have  been  unreasonable 

*  Afim,  244;  i?f</.  62-65 ;  D£  Rossi,  260;  Bologna  MS,  Piva\  Bel.  158, 

159;  ^e^.  431-434. 

'  See  illustzation,  p.  275,  above.  It  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  firom  the 
gate  in  the  companion  picture. 

■  Brizi,  II,  12;  Rttg,  66;  Bel,  168,  169;  Afem,  245;  ffef.  434-436. 
There  are  slight  variants  as  to  the  wordhig  of  the  Order  of  the  Day,  but  not  as  to 
the  sense  of  the  words. 
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if  there  had  been  any  security  for  their  fnlfihnent.  The 
Italians  were  to  surrender  their  arms  to  the  San  Marinesi, 
who  were  to  hand  these  over  to  the  Austriansi  and  the  dis- 
armed men  were  to  be  allowed  to  return  safely  to  their 
homes.  Garibaldi  and  his  wife  were  to  take  ship  for  America. 
But  these  conditions  were  not  to  hold  good  unless  they  were 
ratified  by  Gorzkowsky,  Govemor-G^ieral  of  the  Cavalry 
resident  at  Bologna,  to  whom  the  whole  question  was 
referred.  This  delay,  which  left  all  to  the  mercy  of  a  cmel 
man,  was  eagerly  seized  on  by  Garibaldi  and  his  Stafi  as 
a  sufficient  reason  for  breaking  off  negotiations,  upon  which 
they  had  entered  most  unwillingly  and  only  for  the  sake  of 
their  followers.  That  same  night,  at  a  Council  of  War  held 
in  Simondni's  ca//,  the  faces  of  those  present  Ut  up  with  joy 
when  it  was  decided  to  refuse  the  terms,  for  Garibaldi  was 
thus  set  free  to  seek  Venice  with  a  small  body  of  volunteers, 
leaving  the  bidk  of  his  disbanded  army  to  the  good  offices 
of  the  friendly  Republic.  But  the  decision  was  not  at  once 
made  known.  Since  the  faithful  few  would  have  to  steal 
through  the  Austrian  lines  on  the  Marecchia  before  day- 
light, secrecy  was  essential ;  it  would  have  been  fatal  to 
arouse  the  main  body  of  the  troops,  who  were  sleeping  on 
the  road  between  the  Cappuccini  and  the  town  gate,  and 
equally  fatal  to  warn  the  authorities  of  San  Marino,  who  were 
bound  to  prohibit  the  setting  forth  of  an  armed  force  from 
their  dominions.  It  was,  therefore,  not  till  the  birds  were 
flown  that  the  Regency  received  the  following  note,  hastily 
written  in  pencil : — 

'  Citizen  Representatives  of  the  Republic. — ^The  conditions 
imposed  by  the  Austrians  are  unacceptable ;  and  therefore  we 
will  evacuate  your  territory. — Yours,  G.  Garibaldi.'  * 

This  laconic  statement  of  facts,  scribbled  in  the  hurry 
of  preparation  for  the  dangerous  sortie,  was  somewhat 
brusque,  but  Garibaldi  was  deeply  grateful  to  the  San 
Marinesi,  and  always  spoke  in  warm  terms  of  his  debt  to 

>  Hug,  67,  68;  Brin^  15,  t6,  22;  Francipsi^  19-^22;  Hpff.  437-439;  ^^* 

171.177. 
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'  those  excellent  Republicans '  and  *  generous  hosts.' 
Whether  his  departure  with  the  other  notorious  Republican 
chiefs,  such  as  Bassi  and  Ciceruacchio,  whose  lives  neither 
Austria  nor  the  Papacy  would  willingly  spare,  made  it 
more  likely,  or  less,  that  the  remainder  of  the  troops  would 
be  well  treated,  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  Probably,  in  leav- 
ing the  army,  which  he  had  already  disbanded,  to  obtain 
what  terms  it  could  for  itself,  he  by  no  means  betrayed  its 
interest.  But  one  thing  is  beyond  all  doubt :  it  was  no 
coup  de  th^dire,  but  an  act  of  heroism  requiring  iron  nerves 
and  fortitude  of  mind,  for  the  man  who  had  been  in  com- 
mand  night  and  day  during  the  whole  siege  and  retreat, 
and  who  during  the  last  forty-eight  hours  had  not  closed 
his  eyes,  to  start  out  once  more  from  a  haven  of  present 
rest  and  at  least  of  possible  salvation,  and  face  again  a  sea  of 
immediate  hardship  and  danger,  in  the  hope  of  penetrating 
into  Venice  so  as  to  share  in  its  last,  hopeless  defence. 

Late  at  night  (July  31)  the  preparations  for  depar- 
ture were  made  by  the  band  of  friends  who  were  in  the 
secret,  gathered  in  the  caf^  Simondni,  and  round  the  city 
gate.  Garibaldi  supped  with  Ciceruacchio,  Ugo  Bassi,  and 
Anita,  who  was  showing  grave  signs  of  illness.  He  implored 
her  to  remain  among  the  kindly  Republicans,  in  a  house 
whose  inhabitants  were  already  treating  her  with  tender- 
ness and  affection.  *  In  vain ;  that  resolute  and  noble 
heart,  indignant  at  all  my  remonstrances  on  this  subject, 
silenced  me  at  last  with  the  words :  ^'  You  want  to  leave 
me.*'  * ' 

It  was  close  on  midnight.  Garibaldi  was  sitting  on 
a  stone  outside  the  caf^,  reading  his  map  by  the  light  of 
a  lantern,  and  from  time  to  time  questioning  three  peasants 
of  the  Monte  Titano,  who  stood  reverently  before  him.  He 
was  smoking  a  cigar,  and  listening  with  his  usual  quiet 
manner  to  their  replies  as  to  the  exact  position  of  the 
Austrian  forces  that  surrounded  the  borders  of  the  Repuldic. 
His  officers  were  standing  round  him.    Suddenly  he  rose 

'  Afifu,  246;  D€9ikumrdigkeiUHy  ii.  145,  146. 
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length  to  quit  the  parched  Apennines  for  the  echoing  tor* 
rents  of  the  Alps,  and  to  become,  in  the  leisure  and  freedom 
of  his  native  Zurich,  the  Xenophon  of  the  Retreat  from 
Rome.^ 

By  the  time  the  column  touched  a  road  once  more,  near 
the  high-perched  village  of  San  Giovanni  in  Gahlea,  the 
men  were  utterly  exhausted ;  but  they  were  soon  cheered 
by  the  rising  sun,  and  revived  by  the  fresh  bread,  wine» 
and  water-melons  sent  out  to  them  by  the  friendly  towns- 
people of  Sogliano.^  All  that  day  (August  i)  they  raced 
on,  sometimes  by  roads  along  high  narrow  ridges» 
sometimes  by  mule  tracks  across  ravines,  traversing 
hills  that  gradually  became  less  rugged,  re-entering  the 
region  of  oUves,  and  crossing  the  deep  valley  of  the  Rubicon 
(Fiumicino)'  through  com  and  vines  and  fruit-trees.  In 
the  scattered  hamlet  of  Musano  they  halted  from  one  o'clock 
till  three  near  the  pretty  Uttle  parish  church,  which  the 
authorities  afterwards  ordered  to  be  *  re-blessed,'  because 
Garibaldi  and  Anita  had  entered  it/  Anita,  who  was  rapidly 
growing  worse,  called  all  day  most  piteously  for  water. 

After  Musano  they  regained  the  high  road,  and  passed 
close  by  the  town  of  Longiano,  staggering  along,  stupid 
with  fatigue;  Garibaldi  himself  had  not  slept  for  three 
nights  and  days.*  At  about  four  in  the  afternoon  they 
found  themselves  standing  at  cross-roads,  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  weaiy  hills,  at  a  spot  where  the  traveller  sud- 
denly sees  spread  before  him  the  plain  in  which  Gesar 
crossed  the  Rubicon,  and  beyond  it,  only  eight  miles  away, 
the  blue  Adriatic  dancing  in  the  sun.  As  they  stood  there 
gazing  on  the  sea,  the  face  of  Garibaldi  the  sailor  Ut  up  as 
though  he  had  arisen  fresh  from  sleep,  and  his  dark  eye$ 
kindled  in  their  strange  fashion.^ 

*  Hof,  444,  445 ;  Modom^  75-^  (Zani's  evidence) ;  Btl,  182-187. 

*  BtL  187. 

'  It  is  not  quite  oeitain  whether  the  Uso  or  the  Fimmdno  is  the  ancimt 

In  either  case,  they  crossed  it  in  the  mardi  from  San  Maiino. 
«  The  parish  priest  himself  befriended  them  {BtL  187,  188).    Mmhm^  86. 
»  BtL  182,    188  ;  Bol^na  MS,  Ram»freddo.    MotUm,  86. 

*  A  memorial  piUar  and  little  grove  now  mark  the  spot.    It  is  within  half  a 
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An  hour  more,  and  they  were  in  the  fall  plain  of  the 
Romagna,  crossing  at  right  angles  the  great  highway  of 
the  Via  Aemilia.  When,  late  in  the  afternoon,  they  reached 
the  village  of  Gatteo,  Zani's  task  was  done  ;  he  had  led  them 
safely  ofif  the  hills.  Garibaldi  took  his  hand  and  said: 
*  Good«bye,  dear  Zani ;  I  thank  you  for  your  work.  In 
ten  years  I  hope  to  see  you  again,  with  better  fortune.' 
The  faithful  guide  went  back  to  his  shop  on  the  sunmiit  of 
the  Titano,  and,  in  precisely  ten  years'  time,  came  down  into 
the  hberated  Romagna  to  be  welcomed  by  the  hero  of  the 
age,  as  one  of  those  who  had  saved  him  in  the  hour  of  need.^ 

From  Gatteo  they  hurried  on,  in  growing  weariness 
and  excitement,  through  the  darkening  vineyards,  past  Sala, 
towards  the  sea.  The  goal  of  their  extraordinary  march  of 
twenty-two  hours  from  San  Marino,  was  to  be  Cesenatico, 
where  Garibaldi  heard  that  there  were  many  fishing  boats 
and  few  Austrians.  The  neighbouring  municipalities  were 
patriotic  and  active,  as  became  Romagnuols.  The  Governor 
of  Savignano  sent  false  reports  that  Garibaldi  was  spending 
the  night  at  Longiano,  and  so  prevented  the  Austrians,  who 
were  thick  along  the  Via  Aemiha,  from  following  to  Cesenatico 
until  it  was  too  late.  The  savage  Gorzkowsky,  come  from 
Bologna  to  Savignano  to  catch  Garibaldi,  was  unable  to  find 
and  shoot  this  splendidly  l}ang  governor,  who  had  decamped, 
and  so  had  to  be  content  with  kicking  the  secretary.^ 

It  was  past  ten  at  night,  in  the  httle  town  of  Cesenatico. 
The  fishing  fleet  had  come  home  and  thirteen  of  the  bragozzi 
(or  baragozzi)  by  which  the  inhabitants  made  their  liveli* 
hood,  were  lying  in  the  canal  that  runs  down  the  middle  of 
the  main  street.'  '  The  bragozzi  are  the  most  picturesque 
boats  that  traffic  on  the  lagoons,'  writes  Mr.  Horatio  Brown, 
who  can  make  such  a  statement  with  authority.  *  It  is 
the  bragozzi  alone  that  carry  upon  their  bows  those  wonder* 

mile  of  LoDgjbtno,  and  quite  dose  to  the  high,  «iuarely  built  Vilk  PSaaoUni,  which 
is  the  most  prominent  Umdmark  on  the  edge  of  die  hills.     Be/,  18S-190. 

*  Modani^  86,  87  (Zani's  evidence). 

'  Bologna  MS,  Savignano ;  B4L  194,  195.  *  See  illustntion  opposite. 
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ful  flying  figures  of  fame  blowing  a  trumpet  in  a  swirl  of 
drapery.  Nothing  can  be  prettier  than  to  see  them  lying, 
bow  by  painted  bow,  in  a  long  row.'  ^  Even  so  they  lay 
in  Cesenatico  that  night.  Their  dyed  sails,  which  had 
shone  in  the  daylight,  sheets  of  scarlet  and  safiron,  orange, 
brown  and  white  in  curious  patterns,  were  furled  and 
muffled  in  darkness.  The  tired  owners  were  fast  asleep 
in  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  canal ;  half  a  dozen 
white-coats  were  dozing  or  playing  cards  with  guttural 
exclamations  in  their  guard-house,  and  as  many  Papal 
Carabineers  were  similarly  of!  the  watch  in  another  barrack. 
The  street  and  the  little  square,  and  the  masts  of  the  sleeping 
ships  in  the  midst,  were  wrapped  in  peace  and  darkness, 
when  suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  clatter  of  horse* 
men,  the  voice  of  a  leader,  men  dismounting  and  hammering 
at  doors  and  scattering  in  all  directions  on  their  errands. 
The  guards  were  dragged,  dazed  and  half-awake,  out  of  their 
quarters  into  the  square  (where  Garibaldi's  statue  stands 
to-day) ;  some  of  the  desperate  band  were  for  shooting  the 
ofiicer  of  Carabineers — ^a  man  named  Sereni — ^lest  he  should 
give  information  after  they  had  gone ;  but  since  Ugo  Bassi 
pleaded  for  his  life,  and  Garibaldi  would  not  hear  of  imitating 
Austrian  methods  of  warfare,  it  was  decided  to  take  the 
prisoners  on  the  voyage.^ 

And  now  the  serious  work  of  embarkation  began.  The 
fishermen  of  Cesenatico  were  hauled  out  of  bed,  sulky  and 
sleepy,  to  take  an  unenthusiastic  part  in  the  commandeering 
of  their  own  boats  ;  the  municipal  authorities  were  brought 
into  action,  and  the  town  was  ransacked  for  ropes  and  provi- 
sions. The  thirteen  bragozzi  were  towed  down  the  half  mile  of 
canal  that  joins  the  town  to  the  shore,*''  as  far  as  the  harbour 
entrance,  which  consists  of  two  piers,  built  of  wood-piles 
and  stones,  carrying  the  canal  out  into  the  sea.  So  far 
all  had  gone  well;  but  here,  as  Garibaldi  writes  in  his 

^  Lt/k  on  the  Lagoons,  151,  152. 

'  Mtm,  246,  247 ;  BeL  196,  197,  201 ;  Giureoni,  i.  257,  258,  note ;  Boiogna 
MS,  Cesenatico ,  Pkfofs  commtmuation  to  the  Corriere  del  PoUsitte,  November  15, 
1896. 

*  See  the  lower  of  the  two  illustiations,  p.  283,  above. 
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Memorie,  fortune  ceased  any  longer  to  favour  him  that 
night. 

'There  had  been  a  violent  squall  from  the  sea,  and  the 
breakers  were  so  heavy  m  the  mouth  of  the  port  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  vessels  to  put  out. 

'  Here  I  found  the  advantage  of  my  seamanship.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  leave  the  port ;  day  was 
at  hand,  so  were  the  Austrians,  and  no  retreat  was  open  to  us 
except  by  sea. 

'  I  went  on  board  each  of  the  bragozzi^  had  ropes  fastened 
to  two  kedge-anchors  lashed  together,  and  tried  to  get  out 
of  the  harbour  in  a  small  boat,  in  order  to  drop  the  anchors 
and  warp  the  bragozzi  out.  Our  first  attempts  were  fruitless. 
In  vain  we  sprang  into  the  sea,  to  push  the  boat  by  force  of 
arm  through  the  breakers ;  in  vain  we  encouraged  the  rowers 
with  cheering  words  and  many  promises.  Only  after  repeated 
and  laborious  attempts  did  we  succeed  in  carrying  the  anchors 
to  the  proper  distance  and  sinking  them.  As,  having  let  down 
the  andiors,  we  returned  to  the  harbour,  gradually  letting  out 
the  ropes  as  we  went,  the  last  one,  being  thin  and  made  of 
inferior  hemp,  parted,  and  we  had  to  do  the  whole  of  the  work 
over  again.  Such  mishaps  were  enough  to  drive  a  man  crazy. 
At  last  I  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  fishing-boats,  and  get 
fresh  ropes  and  fresh  anchors  ;  and  all  this  with  a  sleepy  and 
unwilling  crew,  who  could  be  made  to  move  at  all— not  to  speak 
of  doing  the  necessary  work— only  by  means  of  blows  with  the 
flat  of  our  swords.  At  last  we  tried  once  more,  and  this  time 
succeeded  in  taking  out  the  anchors  as  far  as  was  needful.' 

In  these  prolonged  operations  of  'warping  out,'  Gari- 
baldi took  the  most  arduous  part  upon  himself,  plunging 
through  the  breakers  to  shove  out  the  little  boat  with  the 
kedge-anchors  on  board,  and  diving  into  the  sea  to  fasten 
them.  While  he  was  engaged  in  this  latter  operation, 
his  companion,  unable  to  keep  the  boat  still,  dropped 
away  from  him,  but  saw  him,  when  he  had  fastened  the 
anchors,  swim  back  with  ease  through  the  stormy  water 
and,  as  dawn  was  breaking,  leap  into  the  boat,  *  like  a  sea- 
god,'  '  shaking  out  his  long  locks  with  a  vigorous  motion 
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of  the  neck.* '  He  was  in  his  own  element  once  more, 
and  the  vigil  and  journeying,  and  strain  of  so  many  days 
and  nights  seemed  to  have  had  no  effect  upon  his  iron 
frame. 

For  seven  hours  Anita  sat  by  the  shore,  faint  and  in 
great  pain,  but  propped  up  so  as  to  watch  her  husband  at 
his  work.*  Half  a  mile  away,  at  the  inland  entrance  of  the 
town,  Hugh  Forbes  had  thrown  up  a  street  barricade 
against  the  Austrians,  who  were  expected  at  every  momoit 
throughout  the  long  agony  of  delay.  There  he  stood,  with 
the  rearguard,  until  all  the  rest  were  aboard.'  He  and  his 
white  toi>-hat  deserve  a  place  in  the  Garibaldian  epic.  The 
forerunner  of  Peard,  Dunne,  and  others  of  our  countrymen 
who  won  names  for  themselves  under  the  great  Italian  in 
less  calamitous  times,  Forbes  professed  the  faith  ten  years 
too  soon  for  prudence  and  respectability,  and  so  earned 
nothing  but  detraction,  besides  an  excellent  chance  of  being 
set  up  against  a  wall  and  shot.^ 

At  last,  but  not  before  six  in  the  morning,  the  bragoxxi 
with  the  men  on  board  had  been  *  warped  out  *  into  the  open 
sea,  and  all  was  ready  for  departure.  Garibaldi,  not  without 
emotion,  kissed  the  forehead  of  the  horse  that  had  carried 
him  so  far  and  so  well,  and  gave  him  to  a  patriot  of  Cesena- 
tico  with  the  words :  *  Do  what  you  will  with  him,  but  never 
let  him  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.'  * 

And  so  they  set  sail  for  Venice. 

'The  day  was  already  somewhat  advanced  when  we  left 
Cesenatico;  the  weath^  had  turned  fine,  and  the  wind  was 
favourable.  If  I  had  not  been  so  distressed  by  the  situation  of 
my  Anita,  who  was  in  a  deplorable  state  of  sufikring,  I  might 
have  said  that  our  condition — having  overcome  so  many  diffi- 
culties, and  being  on  the  way  to  safety — could  be  called  fortunate. 
But  my  dear  wife's  sufferings  were  too  great ;  and  greater  still 
was  the  mistfy  caused  by  my  own  inability  to  relieve  them. 

*  Bologfta  MS,  Cesenatico,  Ptm^s  comwtmmieaiiam  to  the  Corrierw  del  Mesime ; 
Mem,  147. 

'  Demkunirdigieitm,  ii.  146.  *  Afew.  848. 

*  F,0,  Paf€n^  Tuscany,    January  to  Deamber  1849,  141.  *  BoL  800. 
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*  What  with  the  stress  of  weather,  and  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  getting  out  of  Cesenatico,  I  had  not  been  able  to 
turn  my  attention  to  the  provisioning  of  the  boats.  I  had 
entrusted  it  to  an  officer,  who  had  collected  all  he  could ;  but  at 
night,  in  a  strange  village,  where  we  had  taken  the  inhabitants 
by  surprise,  he  had  procured  but  a  small  quantity  of  supplies, 
which  were  distributed  among  the  difierent  boats. 

'  The  chief  thing  wanting  was  water,  and  my  poor  suffering 
wife  was  tormented  by  a  feverish  thirst — no  doubt  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  her  illness.  I  too  was  thirsty,  worn  out  as  I  was 
by  the  night's  work;  and  we  had  very  little  drinking-water. 
All  the  rest  of  that  day  (August  2)  we  coasted  along  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Adriatic,  at  a  certain  distance  off  shore,  with  a 
favourable  wind.  The  night,  when  it  came,  was  most  beautiful. 
The  moon  was  full,*  and  it  was  with  a  terrible  misgiving  that  I 
watched  the  rising  of  the  mariner's  companion,  contemplated 
by  me  so  often  with  the  reverence  of  a  worshipper.  Lovdier 
than  I  had  ever  seen  her  before,  but  for  us,  unhappOy,  too 
lovely — ^the  moon  was  fatal  to  us  that  night.  East  of  the  point 
of  Goro  lay  the  Austrian  squadron.' 

'  Mim.  948,  249.     Full  moon  w«s  00  Augait  4  (Me  AlmuMics  of  1849). 


CHAPTER  XV' 

THE  DEATH  OF  ANITA 

*  I  cannot  count  the  yean, 

That  yoa  will  drink,  like  me» 
The  cup  of  blood  and  tears. 
Ere  she  to  you  appears  : — 

liaHa,  ItaHa  shaU  be  fire  ! 

*  Yon  dedicate  your  lives 

To  her,  and  yon  will  be 
The  food  on  which  she  thrives. 
Till  her  great  day  arrives :  — 

Itaha^  ItaHa  shall  be  free  ! 

*  She  asks  you  bot  for  fiuth  ! 

Yonr  fiuth  in  her  takes  she 
As  dranghts  of  heaven's  breath. 
Amid  defeat  and  death  : — 

ItaHa^  lialia  skaU  be  free  ! ' 

GiORGB  Mbrkdith  (  VtHoHo^  dmpw  zn.) 

In  that  extreme  north-eastern  angle  of  the  Romagna  formed 
by  the  Adriatic  and  the  Po,  lies  the  lagoon  district  of 
Comacchio,  a  southern  counterpart  to  the  more  famous 
r^on  round  Venice  to  the  north  of  the  great  river.  Although 
its  islands^  marshes,  and  strips  of  sandy  soil  are  seldom 
visited  by  tourists  from  Ravenna,  owing  to  some  difficulty 
of  access,  it  has,  for  all  who  reach  it,  a  fascination  and 
beauty  of  its  own.  Comacchio,  like  a  diminutive  Venice, 
rears  its  beautiful  red  towers  out  of  the  middle  of  the 
inland  sea,  upon  which  it  seems  to  float,  a  princess  of  the 
waters.  Canals  nm  through  some  of  the  principal  streets, 
and  the  island  dty  is  joined  by  a  narrow  causeway  road, 
across  the  lagoon/  to  Ferrara  and  the  western  mainland  on 

'  In  the  map  at  the  end  of  the  book,  which  must  be  used  for  this  Ch^>ter, 
the  breadth  of  tibe  causeway  carrying  the  road  has  been  inevitably  exaggerated. 
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one  side,  and  to  the  little  port  town  of  Magnavacca  on  the 
other.  The  district  which  included  Comacchio  and  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Ravenna  was  noted  as  a  nursery  of  brave 
men,  and  its  peasants,  boatmen  and  fishermen,  fine  fellows 
as  any  in  the  Romagna,  were  good  patriots  and  Liberals, 
alike  when  B3n'on  dwelt  in  their  midst,  and  when  Garibaldi 
entrusted  his  life  to  their  keeping. 

The  leading  citizen  of  Comacchio,  in  1848-49,  was  Nino  ^ 
Bonnet,  the  owner  of  a  good  deal  of  land  round  the  lagoon, 
and  a  man  of  great  influence  with  all  classes,  except 
with  the  Papal  Governors  of  the  country.  In  November 
1848,'  he  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  rousing  Comacchio 
to  defend  Masina  and  his  lancers  against  the  Government 
troops  sent  from  Ferrara  by  Rossi  and  Zucchi,  had  gone 
the  length  of  erecting  a  barricade  and  a  battery  on  the 
causeway  over  the  lagoon,  and  had  even  fired  the  cannon 
to  warn  off  the  advancing  column.  In  the  following 
week,  at  Ravenna,  he  had  seen  Garibaldi  and  been  taken 
into  his  counsels  while  the  Legion  was  forming,  and  had, 
as  he  tells  us,  been  won  to  a  lifelong  devotion  by  'the 
air  of  nobility  and  heroism  which  radiated  from  that  manly 
countenance.'  ^  Since  then  eight  months  had  gone  by, 
during  which  two  of  Bonnet's  younger  brothers  had  fought, 
and  one  of  them  had  died,  under  Garibaldi  at  Rome ;  while 
a  third,  named  Celeste,  was  with  Nino  in  Comacchio  during 
the  eventful  first  days  of  August  1849.* 

Nino  Bonnet,  secretly  informed  by  his  Liberal  con- 
federates of  Garibaldi's  march  through  San  Marino  to 
take  ship  for  Venice,  was  strolling  along  the  seashore  near 
Magnavacca  on  the  evening  of  August  2,  with  an  anxious  eye 
on  the  eastern  horizon,  when  he  descried,  by  the  last  light 
of  day,  the  red  and  orange  sails  of  a  fleet  of  bragozzi  in 
the  offing,  running  before  a  favourable  wind  for  Venice. 
He  knew  at  once  who  must  be  on  board,  and  he  knew  also, 

'  Short  for  Gioaccfaino  (Joachim),  m  common  name,  c^pedaUy  in  patriotic 
Italian  fiunilies  at  this  period^  in  honour  of  Joachim  MuraL 

*  See  p.  79,  ahove.  *  Bmmi^  5,  6  %  Gmrwrniy  L  361,  362. 

«  Bmmii^  20,  25,  41 ;  Logo.  ii.  234.    See  list,  p.  314,  betow. 
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from  his  friends  in  Venetia,  that  an  Austrian  squadnm 
was  cruising  off  the  mouths  of  the  Po.  With  somfaie 
forebodings  he  stood  and  gazed,  until  darkness  rose  out  of 
the  sea  to  blot  the  view ;  then,  returning  to  his  house  in 
Comacchio,  he  fl>mg  himself  down  in  his  clothes,  not  to  sle^, 
but  to  Ue  nervously  listening  for  what  he  most  dreaded  to 
hear.  Shortly  before  midni^t  the  distant  boom  of  cannon 
from  the  sea  sent  him  leaping  from  his  bed,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  was  driving  like  a  madman,  back  along  the 
causeway  to  Magnavacca,  in  his  little  hiroccino}  Arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  which,  like  that  of  Cesenatico, 
consists  of  two  piers  carrying  the  canal  out  into  the  surf,  he 
found  the  population  of  Ma^avacca  and  150  Austrian  and 
Papal  soldiers  crowded  on  the  mole,  straining  their  eyes 
over  the  disturbed  but  moonlit  surface  of  the  sea.  But 
nothing  could  be  made  out  beyond  the  breakers  except  an 
occasional  flash,  always  followed  by  the  sullen  roar  of  a  can- 
non. As  the  night  grew  grey,  more  and  more  troops  poured 
down  to  the  beach,  and  the  excitement  became  intense, 
as  the  people  and  their  foreign  oppressors  watched  together, 
but  with  such  different  feelings,  the  veiled  spectacle  of  the 
tragedy  that  was  enacting  on  the  waters. 

At  sunrise,  experienced  mariners  in  the  crowd  by  the 
pier  could  dist^^p^^^^  that  most  of  the  bragoxxi  had  been 
captured,  but  that  three  of  them  were  running  for  shore 
some  miles  north  of  Magnavacca,  pursued  by  pinnaces  and 
long-boats.  If  Bonnet  had  now  remained  inactive,  or  if 
the  Austrian  commandant  had  at  once  marched  a  part 
of  his  men  northwards  to  cut,  off  the  fugitives  as  they  landed, 
as  he  certainly  ought  to  have  done,  it  is  not  likely  that 
one  of  the  men  on  board  the  three  bragoxzi  would  have 
survived  to  deUver  Italy  in  years  to  come.  But  while 
the  officer  kept  his  soldiers  drawn  up  on  the  pier  of  Magna- 
vacca— ^perhaps  because  \^e  did  not  clearly  perceive  what  was 
going  on  at  sea — Bonnet,  informed  by  an  old  salt  of  the  real 
state  of  the  game,  drove  hb  biroccino  along  the  track  that 

^  A  light  oiie*h<Mne  gig  between  two  hi^  wheels,  much  med  oo  die  auidy 
tiacks  of  the  Raveniia  and  Comacduo  " 
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runs  northward,  a  little  inland,  but  parallel  to  the  shore. 
After  travelling  thus  for  two  or  three  miles,  till  he  was 
out  of  reach  of  the  Austrians,  he  sent  on  his  confidential 
servant  with  the  vehicle  to  await  him  at  Cavallina  farm, 
and  himself,  leaving  the  track,  made  his  way  down  to  the 
beach.  As  he  emerged  from  among  the  sand-dunes  on  to 
the  open  shore,  the  first  things  that  met  his  eyes  were  the 
three  bragoui^  safely  aground,  half  a  mile  further  to  the 
north,  and  a  group  of  men  disembarking  from  them  and 
rapidly  disappearing  into  the  covert  of  the  dunes,  in 
various  directions.  As  he  ran  towards  them  along  the  hard 
sands  by  the  water's  edge,  he  saw  the  last  two  men  of 
the  party  wading  through  the  surf  from  the  fishing  boats, 
one  of  them  carrying  a  woman  in  his  arms.  'It  is  he, 
it  is  he,*  the  runner  whispered  to  himself,  straining  every 
muscle  to  reach  them  before  they  should  follow  the  others 
and  disappear  among  the  dunes.^ 

Among  the  dozen  or  more  men  whom  Bonnet  had  seen 
making  off  inland  were  Ugo  Bassi  and  Ciceruacchio,  to 
whom  their  Chief  bade  a  hasty  but  tender  farewell  with 
the  sure  foreboding  that  he  would  never  see  them  again. 
At  that  moment  his  own  chance  of  life  was  even  less 
than  theirs,  for  the  Austrians  were  more  eager  to  catch 
and  kill  him  than  all  the  rest  of  his  band  put  together, 
and  he  could  move  away  from  them  no  faster  than  he  could 
carry  Anita.  To  one  other  man,  who  could  himself  move 
but  slowly,  he  accorded  the  privilege  of  remaining  with 
him  :  this  was  hb  devoted  friend  Captain  CuUolo,  conmionly 
called  Leggiero,  who,  wounded  in  the  leg  during  the  siege  of 
Rome,  had  not  been  able  to  leave  the  dty  till  July  14,  but 
had  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  good  horses,  in  overtaking 
the  colunm  of  retreat.* 

The  other  ten  bragoxxi,  with  162  Garibaldians  on  board,      X 
had  been  captured  out  at  sea.    The  fishermen  of  Cese&atico, 


*  Bmm$t^  13-16.     The  pbce  of  Garibaldi's  disemtxtfkatioo  it  Aboot  fimr 
miles  Doith  of  Msgnavsoea,  not  it  the  ssemocial  piUsi  ncmr  the  port. 

•  Mim  J5Q,  151 ;  Imp.  L  971,  973 ;  JWl  157  1  B§bigm  MS.  FgntJL 
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less  than  half-hearted  in  perfonmng  the  caroit  imposed 
<m  them  by  the  red-shirts,  and  scared  by  the  Austrian 
cannonade,  had  shown  so  fittle  activity  in  obeying  the  ordeis 
shouted  by  Garibaldi,  that  the  greater  part  of  his  com* 
mandeered  fleet  had  been  easily  overhauled.  The  Austrians, 
as  they  leapt  on  board,  spat  in  the  faces  of  the  Italians, 
but  refrained  from  massacre,  and  took  them  to  the  fortress 
of  Pola  on  the  lUyrian  coast.  There,  althou^  the  female 
population  of  the  town  received  the  enemies  of  their  Kaiser 
with  the  same  channing  courtesy  with  which  they  had  been 
first  greeted  by  their  captors  at  sea,  their  lives  were  spared 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  been  taken,  not  as  rebels  against 
the  Pope,  but  as  prisoners  of  war  in  Venetian  waters ;  and 
after  some  months  of  severe  imprisonment,  they  were 
released  under  an  axmiesty.  If  they  had  been  caught  in 
Papal  territory,  or  if,  as  might  have  been  expected,  they  had 
be^  landed  there  immediately  after  their  capture,  they 
would  certainly  have  been  shot,  as  were  all  Garibaldi's 
companions  hunted  down  on  land  during  the  first  days  of 
August. 

Hugh  Forbes  was  released  in  October,  rather  before 
his  fellow-prisoners  of  Pola,  owing  to  the  representa- 
tions of  the  British  ministers,  and  the  entreaties  of  his 
,  wife.  Throughout  August  and  September,  this  poor  lady, 
hourly  fearing  to  hear  that  her  husband  had  been  handed 
over  to  the  Papal  authorities  and  shot,  must  also  have  had 
grave  fears  for  her  son,  who  had  been  left  behind  by  his 
father,  probably  at  San  Marino,  and  whom  the  reactionary 
Governments  were  making  special  efforts  to  arrest.  What 
finally  happened  to  young  Forbes  I  do  not  know ;  but  his 
father  Uved  to  take  part  under  Garibaldi  in  the  more 
fortunate  Sicilian  campaign.^ 

But,  when  Garibaldi  waded  through  the  surf,  on  the 

•  ^M^fM  MSS.  Caenatu^t  /Vm;  F.  O.  P^b^s^  Tmtamy  amd  ^#m#,  Anf.- 
Sepi,  1849,  3,  139,  No.  147,  and  Tmcat^^  JaM.^J>€c.  1849,  141 ;  Gturum^ 
L  359 ;  Be/.  App.  L  ;  Jft^.  87-90 ;  VeeeAd^  iL  323 ;  /Mier,  109.  I  should 
wdoome  any  farther  mformatioo,  from  any  qviaiter,  aboat  Hugh  Forbes  or 
fiunily  before  or  after  1849. 
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moming  of  August  3,  there  was  little  prospect  that  he 
would  live  to  win  future  victories.  Set  ashore  on  a  strip 
of  land  three  miles  wide  by  six  long,^  which  was  already 
beginning  to  be  searched  by  hundreds  of  soldiers  incited  to 
kill  him  by  the  promise  of  rich  rewards,  himself  bound,  by  ties 
dearer  than  life,  to  ad3nng  woman  clinging  to  his  breast,  and 
accompanied  only  by  a  friend  halting  on  a  wounded  Ic^,  he 
could  not  move  a  mile  or  find  fresh  water  for  Anita's  parched 
lips  but  by  the  help  of  the  peasants,  who  had  the  fear  of  the 
Austrian  murderers  heavy  upon  them.  Gorzkowski,  moved 
to  brutal  rage  by  the  news  of  the  escape  from  San  Marino, 
and  knowing  that  he  himself  would  be  held  responsible  if 
Garibaldi  escaped  aUve,  had  proclaimed  death  to  all  who 
should  give  bread,  water,  or  the  shelter  of  the  hearth,  to 
any  of  the  band,  and  had,  with  the  generosity  peculiar  to 
the  hunter  after  blood,  announced  that  the  leader  might 
be  identified  at  sight  by  the  companionship  of  a  woman 
far  gone  with  child.^ 

While  Garibaldi  heavily  mounted  the  nearest  of  the 
sand-hills  with  his  precious  burden,  and  descended  towards 
the  marsh  water  beyond  it,'  if  he  did  not  then  think  his 
last  day  had  dawned,  it  was  because  he  was  sustained  by 
a  strong  faith  in  his  destiny.  If  he  had  such  faith,  it 
was  answered,  as  it  were  by  miracle.  Suddenly,  in  that 
desert  place,  a  panting  but  well-dressed  young  gentleman 
stood  at  his  side,  holding  out  his  hand,  with  a  look  of  earnest 
determination  and  inteUigence  on  his  face.^  '  Bonnet  I ' 
cried  Garibaldi,  in  a  rapture  of  surprise,  seeing,  when  he 
least  expected  him,  the  one  man  who  might  procure  for 
the  fugitives  some  means  of  escape  through  the  farms  on 
his  land,  and  the  intricate  waterways  of  his  native 
district.* 

'  This  strip  of  land  was  cut  oflF  by  the  sea  to  the  east,  by  the  lagoon  to  the 
west,  by  the  Magnavaoca  canal  to  the  south,  and  by  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po 
to  the  north. 

*  Rug,  7a ;  B^ggiOf  17  ;  Seampo^  9 ;  Gtunoni^  1.  358  ;  Ban$ut^  64,  65. 

*  This  he  must  have  done,  as  personal  obaenration  of  the  scene  will  show. 

*  See  picture  of  Bonnet,  frontispiece  ^Smmm/,  ed«  1887. 

*  Bamut^  16 ;  Aitm.  351. 
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Scarcdy  had  they  exchanged  greetings,  when  th^ 
became  aware  of  a  man  hovering  near  them,  whom  Bonnet 
recognised  as  a  character  well  known  on  the  conntiyside 
under  the  name  of  BaramarOj  a  beach-comber,  one  of  the 
poorest  of  the  very  poor,  bat  none  so  poor  as  to  sell  his 
comitrymen  to  the  foreigner.  ^Baratnoro,*  cried  Bonnet, 
pointing  inland  across  the  marsh  to  a  straw-roofed  hat  on 
the  edge  of  the  cultivated  ground,  *  do  3rou  see  that  Uttle 
cottage  ?  *  *  Yes,  I  see  it.'  *  Well,  take  my  friends  there, 
while  I  am  off  after  some  other  business.  The  lady  is  ill, 
and  needs  to  be  carried.'  While  Baramoro  and  Garibaldi 
conveyed  Anita  to  the  hut,  and  Leggiero  hobbled  along 
behind,  Bonnet  ran  down  to  the  three  bragozzi  to  fetch 
out  some  papers  and  clothes  needed  by  the  fugitives.  But 
the  Austrian  long-boats,  arriving  in  bdated  pursuit,  opened 
fire,  and  drove  off  Bonnet  before  he  had  time  to  effect  his 
purpose.' 

Returning  inland,  he  reached  the  hut,  to  find  Garibaldi 
already  dressed  as  a  peasant.  With  infinite  difficulty  and 
danger — ^for  the  whole  coimtryside  was  now  swarming 
with  white-coats,  whose  one  thought  was  to  kill  '  Gari-- 
Palda ' — ^they  proceeded  to  carry  the  agonising  woman  across 
two  miles  of  country  to  Cavallina  farm,  where  they  arrived 
well  after  midday.  Here  Bonnet's  servant  and  birocdno 
were  waiting,  and  here  Anita  was  laid  on  a  bed  and  given 
such  nourishment  as  she  could  take.  Here,  too.  Bonnet  had 
time  to  take  the  chief  aside  and  expose  to  him  at  length 
the  utter  impossibility  of  crossing  the  Po  and  reaching 
Venice,  and  the  need,  if  he  wished  to  save  his  own  life  for 
his  country,  of  parting  from  Anita  as  soon  as  she  had  been 
placed  in  safety  and  comfort.  At  last  Garibaldi  consented  to 
leave  her,  provided  that  he  could  himself  bear  her  company 
as  far  as  the  house  designed  by  his  friend  for  her  accom* 
modation — ^the  large  Zanetto  farm.  He  agreed  that  after 
that  he  would  try  to  escape,  with  Leggiero,  through  the 


>  Botmeit  16-19 »  Gir^iU^  39.  Gironi's  book  represents  local  tnditiofi ;  bafe 
where  it  difien  firom  Bonnet,  as  regards  scenes  at  which  he  was  present,  Bonnet  b 
the  more  likely  to  be  right. 
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Romagna  and  Tuscany  into  Piedmont,  by  such  means  as 
the  Liberab  of  Ravenna  should  provide.^ 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  (August  3)  Garibaldi  and 
Leggiero  started  on  again,  taking  Anita  in  a  cart,  towards 
the  Zanetto  farm  on  the  borders  of  the  great  lagoon,  where, 
at  Bonnet's  request,  every  comfort  was  being  prepared, 
and  where  her  husband  might  with  a  good  conscience 
leave  her  behind.  Meanwhile  Bonnet  himself  hastened 
back  to  Comacchio  to  engage  and  dispatch  the  boat  which, 
according  to  the  plan  as  now  agreed  upon,  was  to  fetch 
Garibaldi  away  from  hb  wife.  Entering  his  native  town 
at  imminent  risk  of  being  arrested,  he  found  Ugo  Bassi  in 
bed  at  the  Luna  iim,  under  surveillance  as  a  suspect,  having 
deliberately  come  to  Comacchio  in  the  hope  that  as  he  was  a 
non-combatant  his  life  would  be  spared.  Bonnet,  who  knew 
better,  urged  him  and  his  companion  Livraghi  to  instant 
flight ;  they  hurried  on  their  clothes  and  would  have  escaped 
forthwith,  had  not  the  Austrian  soldiers  burst  in  while  they 
were  in  the  act  of  escaping  by  the  window,  and  arrested  them 
under  Bonnet's  eyes.  They  had  been  denounced  to  the  Croat 
commander  by  Sereni,  the  Papal  Brigadier,  the  very  man 
who  had  been  spared  at  the  friar's  own  intercession  at 
Cesenatico,  and  carried  off  on  the  vojrage ;  rather  than  take 
his  life  in  cold  blood.  Garibaldi  had  set  the  potential  in- 
former free  that  morning,  when  they  had  dispersed  from 
the  bragoxxi  on  the  beach.' 

Leaving  Bassi  to  his  now  inevitable  &ite.  Bonnet,  with 
the  help  of  his  brother  Celeste,  despatched  the  boatmen  to 
Zanetto  farm,  but  without  informing  them  of  the  character 
of  the  party  whom  they  were  transporting,  and  himself  stole 
back  thither,  avoiding  numerous  parties  of  white-coats.  At 
the  farm  he  found  that  a  new  difficulty  had  arisen.  Anita, 
growing  hourly  worse,  and  no  longer  well  able  to  understand 
what  was  going  on  around  her,  was  in  agony  at  the  idea  of 
being  separated  from  Garibaldi.  *  Bonnet,'  he  said  at  last, 
*  you  cannot  imagine  all  that  this  woman  has  done  for  me, 

*  Bmmttf  19^^,  35 1  (Tftrmi/,  j^^i ;  JHmrmj. 

*  Bitmtt,  S4,  35 ;  S^.  196;  yifmst^t  136^139;  FaeeUmi^  Ij6,  137. 
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nor  how  tenderly  she  loves  me.  I  owe  her  an  immense  debt 
of  gratitude  and  love.  Let  her  come  with  me.'  After  again 
making  clear,  but  to  no  purpose,  the  great  danger  which 
the  two  men  would  incur  by  this  change  of  plan,  their 
friend  bowed  to  the  ruling  of  love,  and  granted  that  death 
alone  should  part  the  wife  from  her  husband.  And  so, 
when  the  boat  arrived  from  Comacchio,  they  laid  her 
beside  him,  among  the  cushions  in  the  stem,  and  at  the 
moment  when  the  Ave  Maria  was  sounding  over  the 
broad,  still  surface  of  the  lagoon.  Bonnet  watched  Anita, 
Garibaldi  and  Leggiero  float  from  the  shore  and  recede  mto 
the  gathering  gloom.^ 

Anita,  in  her  last  hours,  still  held  by  the  undogmatic 
religion  of  her  husband — ^to  which,  perhaps,  she  had  ad- 
hered more  consistently  than  he.  It  had  been  noticed  at 
Rieti,  on  Good  Friday  of  that  year,  that,  while  Garibaldi 
pleased  the  population  by  dismounting  and  taking  off  his 
hat  to  a  procession,  Anita,  who  was  at  his  side,  remained 
in  the  saddle.'  The  minute  daily  records  of  those  who 
watched  her  during  the  Retreat  from  Rome,  and  during 
her  long  death  agony  throughout  the  first  four  days  of 
August,  mention  no  sign  of  craving  on  her  part  for  those 
miraculous  consolations  which  she  had  rejected  in  her  dacys 
of  health  and  strength.  D3ang  on  the  breast  of  Garibaldi, 
she  needed  no  priest. 

The  land-locked  sea  over  which  Anita  was  taken  for 
her  last  voyage,  called  the  VaUi  di  Comacchio,  is  cut  into 
two  unequal  parts  by  the  highroad  causeway  that  joins 
the  island  city  to  the  mainland  and  to  the  seashore— 
the  part  of  the  lagoon  north  of  Comacchio,  known  as  the 
Valli  Isola  and  Ponti,  being  smaller  than  the  portion 
lying  to  the  south.  The  lagoons  are  again  subdivided, 
though  in  less  marked  fashion,  by  long  strings  of  narrow 
islands,  some  of  bare  earth  and  some  covered  with  rough 
grass,  never  more  than  two  feet  above  the  water,  and  not 

*  Bonnet,  25^29 ;  Mem.  25a. 

*  Zaev.  i.  131 ;  see  also  £el  86,  IL  15-16,  for  flDother  incident  indicating 
her  opinions. 
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many  feet  wide,  but  extending  often  for  miles  in  length. 
Except  the  towers  of  Comacchio,  the  low  black  lines  of  these 
arginiy  as  they  are  called,  alone  break  the  monotony  of  the 
lake ;  and  a  few  huts  rising  upon  them,  at  intervals  of  many 
miles,  serve  as  the  only  landmarks  within  the  wide  boundaries 
of  the  green,  encircling  shores.  Under  a  spring  sky,  with 
larks  singing  above  the  causeway,  and  white  cloud  masses 
rolling  along  the  horizon  over  the  distant  Apennines,  and 
Comacchio  near  at  hand  rising  red  out  of  the  blue  waters, 
there  is  neither  terror  nor  gloom  in  all  the  tranquil  scene. 
But  on  that  hot  August  night,  danger  lurked  in  the  still 
lagoon,  and  death  was  companion  in  the  boat. 

They  rowed  safely  across  the  northern  Valli  Isola  and 
Ponti,  and  then,  carrying  Anita  and  their  little  vessel 
across  the  highroad  causeway,  at  midnight  and  unobserved, 
they  embarked  upon  the  larger  southern  lake.  But  during 
the  portage  over  the  causeway  something  aroused  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  crew,  the  identity  of  Garibaldi  was  disclosed  to 
them,  and,  in  terror  of  their  hves,  they  abandoned  him,  at 
about  three  in  the  morning  of  August  4,  alone  with  his  wife  and 
Leggieroy  in  a  hut  upon  one  of  the  desert  islands  to  the  north 
of  the  argine  Agosta.  The  sun,  rising  from  behind  Comacchio 
on  the  desolate  scene,  brought  neither  comfort  nor  hope ; 
she,  it  was  now  too  clear,  would  in  any  case  be  dead  before 
nightfall,  and  the  Austrians  would  in  all  likelihood  be  the 
next  visitors  to  the  oozy  isle  on  which  they  were  marooned.^ 

But  the  boatmen  had  not  returned  to  Comacchio  in  order 
to  betray,  and  the  fact  that  they  had  declined  to  prosecute 
further  a  task  imposed  on  them  under  false  pretences 
reached  the  ears  of  their  employers  and  not  of  the  Austrians.^ 
At  an  early  hour,  Nino  Bonnet  was  roused  from  bed  by  his 
brother  Celeste's  wife,  who  rushed  into  his  room  with  the 
calamitous  news.  A  few  minutes  later  he  was  battering  at 
the  house  of  a  patriotic  boatman  named  Michele  Guidi, 
whom  he  soon  roused  from  sleep.     It  was  neither  possible 

>  GtronU  43 ;  B^ftMSt,  39,  30;  Itinerary. 

'  There  are  two  different  accoants  as  to  how  the  Celeste  Bonnets  were  in- 
fonned  of  the  marooning  of  GaribaidL    (Ciromt  43 ;  Bpnntit  29^  3a) 
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nor  necessary  to  conceal  from  this  man  the  real  nature  of 
the  case,  and  he  agreed  to  fetch  away  Garibaldi  and  his 
party  to  a  certain  dairy-farm  near  Mandriole,  whither  Nino 
Bonnet  hastened  to  prepare  the  inhabitants  for  their  arrival.^ 

And  so  at  eight  in  the  morning,  after  five  hours  of 
terrible  suspense,  they  were  taken  off  the  lonely  island 
by  Michele  Guidi  and  his  brother,  who  rowed  them  across 
the  lagoon  to  the  Chiavica  di  Mezzo  (or  Pedone),  their 
chosen  landing-place  on  the  southern  shore.  They  arrived 
here  about  one  in  the  afternoon  (August  4),  but  only  to 
encounter  fresh  dela}^  and  difficulties  before  they  could 
transfer  the  dying  woman  to  the  dairy-farm  at  Mandriole. 
It  was  necessary  first  to  carry  the  boat  across  the  bank 
which  divides  the  lagoon  from  the  Po  di  Primaro ;  after  that, 
a  cart  and  horse  had  to  be  fetched  from  the  farm  by  Michele 
Guidi.  He  and  his  brother  worked  with  indefatigable  zeal, 
for  Bonnet  was  now  absent  at  Ravenna,  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  further  escape  of  the  fugitives ;  and  the  scared 
peasants,  though  friendly,  and  not  altogether  unhelpful, 
were  afraid  of  doing  too  much,  since  it  was  easy  to  guess  the 
character  of  such  strange  travellers.  Not  till  half-past 
seven  in  the  evening  (August  4)  did  the  little  procession 
reach  the  Guicdoli  dairy-farm,  near  the  scattered  hamlet  of 
Mandriole.^  It  is  a  finely  built,  spacious  house,  standing 
among  vineyards;  but  the  reeds  and  waste  land  of  the 
southern  msosh  come  almost  to  its  doors,  and  from  its  upper 
chambers  the  tall  trees  of  the  famous  pine  forest  of  Ravenna 
are  seen,  the  nearest  of  them  scarcely  a  mile  away.  It  was 
here  that  the  tragedy  of  Garibaldi's  life  took  place. 

The  last  words  that  he  had  heard  Anita  say  to  him 
concerned  the  children  whom  she  left  to  his  care.  Then,  for 
long  hours,  her  speech  had  failed.  All  day  she  was  losing 
her  hold  on  life,  and  Garibaldi  could  but  clasp  her  closer  in 
his  arms,  as  their  boat  glided  over  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  lagoon.  No  longer  conscious  of  anything  save  that  he 
was  there,  the  dying  woman  may  have  fancied  that  they 

*  Boiuutf  53  (Guidi's  nanative) ;  Girom^  47 ;  Itimerttrfm 
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were  escaping  once  more  over  the  well-known  waters  of 
another  lagoon  now  all  too  far  away ;  or  that  they  were 
riding  together  to  war,  in  the  first  glory  of  youth  and  love, 
over  rolling,  infinite  spaces. 

When  they  drew  near  the  door  of  the  farm  in  the  long 
shadows  of  evening,  she  was  lying  in  the  cart,  on  the 
mattress  in  which  they  had  lifted  her  from  the  boat.  The 
good  doctor,  Nannini,  who  had  been  fetched  from  Sant' 
Alberto,  arrived  almost  at  the  same  moment.  *Try  and 
save  this  woman,*  said  Garibaldi  to  him  as  they  met.  *  Then 
we  must  make  a  shift  to  get  her  to  bed,*  he  repUed.  *  The 
four  of  us  then  each  took  a  comer  of  the  mattress,'  writes 
her  husband,  '  and  carried  her  into  the  house,  to  a  room 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  In  laying  her  down  on  the  bed, 
I  thought  I  saw  the  death-look  in  her  face.* 

It  was  too  true.  She  had  passed  away  as  they  bore 
her  into  that  quiet  chamber.  Then  the  noble  outward 
calm  of  Garibaldi,  which  had  been  proof  against  the  thousand 
dangers,  disappointments,  and  sorrows  of  the  past  months, 
and  had  inspired  his  fainting  followers  with  courage,  all  in  an 
instant  gave  way,  and  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  prolonged  and 
bitter  weeping.^ 

*  Mtm,  351,  353 ;  B^nmi^  53  (Guidi*f  nanmtive) ;  Girmi^  47-49      y\ 
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CHAPTER  XVI  ^ 

THE  ESCAPE  OF  GAJEMBALDI 

*  That  second  time  they  hunted  me 
From  hill  to  plain,  from  shore  to  sea. 
And  Austria,  howidii^  fiur  and  wide 
Her  biood-hoonds  thro'  the  ooontry  side. 
Breathed  hot  and  instant  on  my  trace, — 

*  At  fint  sight  of  her  eyes,  I  said, 
'*  I  am  the  man  upon  whose  head 
They  fix  the  price,  because  I  hate 
The  Austrians  over  us ;  the  State 

Will  give  yon  gold^oh,  gold  so  mnch ! — 
If  you  betray  me  to  their  dutch. 
And  be  your  death,  for  aught  I  know. 
If  once  ^ey  find  yon  saved  their  foe  I "' 

ROBB&T  Bkowming,  Tke  Italmm  m  Ei^lmA, 

Stunned  by  the  first  blow  of  the  irreparable  loss,  and  for 
awhile,  as  it  seemed  to  those  who  were  in  the  room,  deprived 
of  his  reason,  Garibaldi  no  longer  concealed  his  identity, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  crowd  of  peasants  who  had  gathered 
outside  the  door  of  the  house  were  whispering  the  name 
of  joy  and  fear.'  But  there  was  not  found  among  them 
one  who  would  sell  Italy  for  gold.  In  Romagna,  the 
patriotism  of  the  coniadini  was  as  staunch  as  that  of  the 
townspeople  in  Umbria,  and  from  this  moment  forward 
Garibaldi's  life  was  handed  on  with  religious  devotion  from 
one  poor  man  to  another,  until,  after  many  days,  they  had 
safely  transferred  him  out  of  the  region  where  the  hunt 
was  hottest. 

It  was  impossible  to  permit  him  to  linger  in  the  house 
of  death,  dose  to  the  high  road,  for  the  Austrian  searchers 

*  See  map  at  end  of  book  for  this  chapter. 
'  Bennett  43-5.     (Ravaglia's  evidence.) 
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might  arrive  at  any  moment^  and  the  corpse  would  betray 
them  all.  *  I  directed  the  good  people,'  he  writes,  *  to  bury  the 
body,  and  left,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  house,  whom  my  farther  stay  compromised.'  Then  he 
^staggered  along,  scarcely  able  to  walk,'  accompanied  by 
Leggiero  and  a  guide,  who  led  him  by  devious  wa}^  and  under 
cover  of  night,  to  the  little  village  of  Sant'  Alberto,  and 
lodged  him  there  in  the  cottage  of  a  poor  handicraftsman, 
where  he  was  received  with  a  generosity  that  sank  deep 
into  his  heart.  He  himself  belonged  to  the  poor,  by  origin, 
and  by  the  simple  habits  of  his  early  life  which  he  never 
abandoned ;  the  heroism  and  kindness  of  his  hosts  on  this 
dreadful  night  pierced  the  armour  of  his  grief,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  live  for  a  country  whose  humblest  children  were 
ready  to  die  for  him.  Another  feeling,  less  tender  but  no  less 
wholesome  as  an  antidote  to  sorrow  during  the  crisis  of  his 
soul's  malady,  was  roused  as  he  looked  out  from  the  window 
and  saw  the  white-coats  swaggering  down  the  village  street, 
with  their  insolent  airs  of  mastery  towards  the  defenceless 
natives.  Wrath  choked  him  at  the  sight,  and  he  hungered 
for  new  battles.*  'N^ 

Very  early  on  the  next  morning  (August  5),  Leggiero 
and  he,  accompanied  by  a  certain  Nason  of  Sant'  Alberto, 
rowed  down  the  Po  di  Primaro  with  the  help  of  one  regular 
oar  and  of  a  big  stake,  picked  out  of  the  water  by  Garibaldi, 
and  shaped  for  use  with  the  large  knives  whidi  were  now 
the  only  arms  borne  by  the  two  fugitives.  When  they  had 
in  this  way  approached  the  northern  end  of  the  pine  forest 

>  Mem.  252-4.  Bonnet,  45-6.  Garibaldi  calls  his  host  of  Sant'  Alberto  a 
iat/oTt  but  Marie  von  Schwartz,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  pilgrimage  to  these 
scenes  in  the  autumn  of  1859,  records  that  *  our  return  journey  to  Ravenna  led 
OS  through  the  hamlet  of  Sant'  Alberto,  where,  during  his  adventurous  retreat 
from  Rome  in  1849,  Garibaldi  sought  refuge  and  found  shelter  at  the  hands  of  a 
poor  cobbler.  This  very  cobbler  now  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  He  had  already 
received  extreme  unction.  But  when  the  shouts  of  the  people  announced 
Garibaldi's  triumphal  procession  through  the  village,  the  poor  man  tried  to  leave 
his  sick  bed  to  welcome  the  hero  of  Varese  and  Coma  The  General  was  informed 
of  this,  and  at  once  paid  a  visit  to  his  former  bene&ctor,  who,  as  I  learnt  after- 
wards, was  so  strongly  afifeded  with  joy  by  the  visit  that  he  recovered  from  his 
illDCSS.'    Mekna^'jz. 
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of  Ravenna,  they  left  the  boat  and,  partly  on  foot  and  partly 
by  cart,  stole  out  of  the  fevered  marshland  into  the  covert 
of  that  luxoriant  and  health-giving  jungle  that  grows  be- 
neath the  tall  pine  sterns.^ 

The  pine  forest  of  Ravenna  has  been  so  perfectly  de- 
scribed by  John  Addington  Sjmionds,  that  no  inferior  hand 
need  attempt  the  task: 

'  As  early  as  the  sixth  century/  he  writes,  '  the  sea  had 
already  retreated  to  such  a  distance  from  Ravenna  that  orchards 
and  gardens  were  cultivated  on  the  spot  where  once  the  galleys 
of  the  Caesars  rode  at  anchor.  Groves  of  pines  sprang  up  along 
the  shore,  and  in  their  lofty  tops  the  music  of  the  wind  moved 
like  the  ghost  of  waves  and  breakers  plunging  upon  distant 
sands.  This  Pinetum  stretches  along  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic 
for  about  forty  miles,  forming  a  belt  of  variable  width  between 
the  great  marsh  and  the  tumbling  sea.  From  a  distance  the 
bare  stems  and  velvet  crowns  of  the  pine-trees  stand  up  like 
palms  that  cover  an  oasis  on  Arabian  sands ;  but  at  a  nearer 
view  the  trunks  detach  themselves  from  an  infmor  forest- 
growth  of  jumper  and  thorn  and  ash  and  oak,  the  tall  roofs 
of  the  stately  firs  shooting  their  breadth  of  sheltering  greenery 
above  the  lower  and  less  sturdy  brushwood.  .  .  . 

'  As  may  be  imagined,  the  spaces  of  this  great  forest  form  the 
haunt  of  iimumerable  living  creatures.  Lizards  nm  about  by 
myriads  in  the  grass.  Doves  coo  among  the  branches  of  the 
pines,  and  nightingales  pour  their  full-throated  music  all  day 
and  night  from  thickets  of  whitethorn  and  acada.  The  air  is 
sweet  with  aromatic  scents ;  the  resin  of  the  pine  and  juniper, 
the  may-flowers  and  acada-blossoms,  the  violets  that  spring  by 
thousands  in  the  moss,  the  wild  roses  and  faint  honeysuckles 
which  throw  fragrant  arms  from  bough  to  bough  of  ash  or  maple, 
join  to  make  one  most  delicious  perfume.  And  though  the 
air  upon  the  neighbouring  marsh  is  poisonous,  here  it  is  dry, 
and  spreads  a  genial  health.    The  sea-wind  murmuring  through 

>  Ittnenuy,  Bd^gna  MS,,  BiUutsCs  N9it»bo9k,  from  penonal  infonnatioii 
gi^en  by  Nason.  The  put  of  the  pine  forest  north  of  Ravenna  (/¥iMte  San 
>^tale),  where  Garibaldi  hid  on  August  5*6,  still  exists,  though  the  larger  aoathem 
forest  has  been  mosdy  destroyed  by  a  fire.  The  thick  underwood  of  the  puuim 
of  Ravenna  distinguishes  it  from  the  correqxmding  /mmA*  00  the  Tuscan  coast, 
Shelley's  Pisan  haunt 
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these  thickets  at  nightfall  or  misty  stinrise  conveys  no  fever 
to  the  peasants  stretched  among  their  flowers.  ... 

'  You  may  ride  or  drive  for  miles  along  green  aisles  between 
the  pines  in  perfect  soUtude  ;  and  yet  the  creatures  of  the  wood, 
the  sunlight  and  the  birds,  the  flowers  and  tall  majestic  columns 
at  your  side,  prevent  all  sense  of  loneliness  or  fear.  Huge  oxen 
haunt  the  wfldemess— grey  creatures,  with  mild  eyes  and  spread- 
ing horns  and  stealthy  tread.  .  .  . 

*  Then  there  is  a  sullen  canal,  which  flows  through  the  forest 
from  the  marshes  to  the  sea,  it  is  alive  with  frogs  and  newts 
and  snakes.  You  may  see  these  serpents  basking  on  the  surface 
among  thickets  of  the  flowering  rush,  or  coiled  about  the  lily 
leaves  and  flowers— Uthe  monsters,  slippery  and  speckled,  the 
tsorants  of  the  fen. 

'  It  is  said  that  when  Dante  was  living  at  Ravenna  he  would 
spend  whole  days  alone  among  the  forest  glades,  thinking  of 
Florence  and  her  civil  wars,  and  meditating  cantos  of  his  poem.'  > 

And  here,  in  a  later  age,  Byron  had  taken  his  daily  ride, 
meditating  a  less  divine  comedy,  and  finding  strange  com- 
panions under  the  greenwood  tree.  In  his  diary  of  1821 
we  read : 

'  Met  a  company  of  the  sect  (a  kind  of  Liberal  dub)  called 
the  Americani  in  the  forest,  all  armed,  and  singing,  with  all  their 
might,  in  Romagnuole,  "  Sem  iuUi  soldaf  per  la  libertd  "  ("  we  are 
all  soldiers  for  liberty  ").    They  cheered  me  as  I  passed.' 

And  again : 

'  The  Americani  give  a  dinner  in  the  Forest  in  a  few  days,  and 
have  invited  me,  as  one  of  the  Carbonari.  It  is  to  be  in  M«  Forest 
of  Boccaccio's  and  Dryden's  "  Huntsman's  Ghost "  ;  and,  even 
if  I  had  not  the  same  political  feelings  (to  say  nothing  of  my  old 
convivial  turn  which  every  now  and  then  revives),  I  would  go  as 
a  poet,  or,  at  least,  as  a  lover  of  poetry.'  ' 

And  now  Garibaldi,  conducted  by  the  sons  of  B5a-on's 
Americani  through  the  same  enchanted  thickets,  lay  con- 
cealed for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  amid  these  scenes 

*  J.  A.  Symonds.    Sketches  in  Italy.     Ravenna. 

«  Byron^  v.  192,  206,  January  29  and  February  20,  1821. 
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• 

of  tmtamed  nature,  the  sight  of  which  was  a  falif^man  moi« 
sure  to  touch  and  heal  his  heart,  than  formerly  to  dispel 
the  ennui  of  the  English  lord. 

The  beauty  of  the  forest,  the  long  hours  of  repose  in  its 
salubrious  air,  varied  by  the  occasional  excitement  of  dodging 
the  Austrian  searchers,  had  a  recuperative  effect  upon 
Garibaldi's  body  and  mind. 

'  The  Austrians,*  he  writes  with  a  certain  gusto,  *  had  divided 
a  battalion  into  sections,  which  marched  in  every  direction 
through  the  pine  forest.  ...  On  one  of  these  occasions  it  hap* 
pened  that,  while  I  lay  stretched  out  beside  my  comrade  Ltggiero, 
on  one  side  of  a  dump  of  bushes,  they  passed  on  the  other — ^their 
voices,  anything  but  welcome,  somewhat  disturbing  the  quiet 
of  the  forest  and  our  peaceful  reflections.  They  passed  very 
near  us,  and  we  probably  formed  the  subject  of  their  ratho- 
animated  conversation.' 

'  Several  people,'  he  tells  us,  '  were  in  the  secret  of  the  con« 
cealment  which  saved  me  from  the  researches  not  only  of  the 
Austrians,  but  of  the  Papalini,  who  were  worse  still.  These 
courageous  Romagnuols — ^most  of  them  young  men — were 
uptiring  in  their  care  for  my  safety.  When  they  thought  me  in 
danger  in  one  place,  I  used  to  see  them  oxning  up  at  night  with 
a  cart,  to  remove  me  to  a  safer  situation,  many  miles  distant  •  .  • 

'My  young  protectors  had  arranged  their  night-signals 
with  admirable  skill,  so  as  to  transfer  me  from  one  point  to 
another,  and  to  give  the  alarm  in  case  of  danger.  When  all 
was  known  to  be  safe,  a  fire  was  lit  in  an  appointed  place,  and  we 
passed  on ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  no  fire  was  seen,  we  turned  back 
or  took  another  direction.  Sometimes,  fearing  some  mistake, 
the  driver  stopped  the  cart,  got  down,  and  himself  went  on  to 
reconnoitre — or  else,  without  getting  down,  found  some  one  to 
give  him  directions  at  once. 

'  These  arrangements  were  made  with  admirable  precision. 
Be  it  noted  that,  if  anything  had  transpired — if  my  persecutois 
had  had  the  slightest  hint  of  what  was  happening — ^they  would 
have  shot  even  the  very  children  of  the  people  who  showed 
me  such  devotion,  without  trial  and  without  mercy.'  ^ 

'  Mem.  2Si-4»  Within  afew  milet  and  a  few  days  of  this  hunt  for  Gmribaldi 
in  the  forest,  they  ihol  Ckemaccfaio's  younger  son,  a  boy  of  about  thirteen,  gulty 
only  of  following  his  &ther  on  the  retreat  from  Rome.    See  p.  306  below. 
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On  the  evening  of  August  6  he  was  conducted  out  of  the 
pine-wood  to  a  little  thatched  hut  standing  in  a  position 
of  extraordinary  loneliness  in  the  middle  of  the  strip  of 
marsh   between   the   forest   and    the   sea.      *  Garibaldi's  ! 

hut,'  now  a  small  museum  in  the  wUdemess,  can  only  be 
reached  by  boat,  for  it  stands  amid  a  network  of  canals — 
a  situation  which  had  commended  it  to  the  peasants  as  j. 
place  of  safety  for  their  guest.  The  spot  where  Garibaldi 
and  Leggiero  landed  at  its  door  is  marked  by  a  stone.  All 
around,  the  dark,  flat,  unprofitable  marsh  stretches  away 
for  miles,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  beautiful  curving  sweep  of  the  pine  forest.  Here 
they  remained  for  twenty-four  hours,  until  the  secret 
preparations  undertaken  by  Bonnet's  Liberal  friends  in 
Ravenna  were  in  a  state  of  readiness.  Then,  just  befbre^ 
nightfall  of  August  7,  they  re-embarked,  and  were  smuggled 
into  a  house  outside  the  southern  walls  of  Ravenna,  near 
the  San  Rocco  suburb,  whence  they  were  conducted  during 
the  ten  following  da}^,  by  way  of  Savio,  Fori),  and  Terra 
del  Sole,  back  across  the  plain  of  the  Romagna  to  the 
Apennines  and  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany.' 

While  Garibaldi  and  his  sole  companion  were  thus 
escaping  from  the  toils,  the  other  patriots  who  had  dis- 
embarked with  them  on  the  shore  and  whom  Garibaldi  had 
ordered  to  shift  for  themselves,  perished,  without,  so  far 
as  is  known,  a  single  exception. 

Ciceruacchio  and  his  two  sons,  with  half  a  dozen  other 
Italians,  made  northwards  for  Venice,  and  with  inunense 
difficulty  succeeded  in  crossing  several  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Po,  and  entering  Austrian  territory ;  but  there,  about 
the  middle  of  August,  they  were  betrayed  by  a  fellow- 
countryman  covetous  of  the  Uood-money,  condemned  by 
a  drum-head  court-martial,  and  shot  in  the  market  square 
of  San  Nicol6  in  the  district  of  Ariano,  close  to  the  central 

1  Itimrary.  Afem*  254-5.  B^hgna  MS.  Verity  Siocehh  6d&^73,  690, 
and  notes.  Did  they  really  go  to  Meldola?  It  seems  fiur  out  of  the  wmy  and  is 
not  mentioned  by  the  first-band  authorities.  But  there  was  time  to  go  there 
between  August  10  (Forli)  and  August  20-21  (ModigUana). 
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OMNitfa  o<  tlie  great  river.  The  dkler  of  Gcernaochio^s 
SOBS,  Loigi  Bnmetti,  who  had  stabbed  Rossi  with  liis  own 
hand,  deserved  his  fate,  tiiough  he  was  sentenced  mder  an 
alias,  and  by  men  who,  even  if  they  had  known  his  real 
name,  would  have  been  totally  ignorant  that  he  had  coot- 
mitted  any  worse  crime  than  that  of  following  GatibaldL 
The  secret  of  his  guilt,  confined  to  private  individuafe  lor 
many  years  after  his  death,  has  only  in  recent  tanes  been 
revealed,  to  a  generation  which  can  look  without  blind 
partiality  <m  Rossi  and  his  assassins.*  Luigi*s  brother,  some- 
where between  ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  stood  at  his 
father's  side  to  face  the  levelled  muskets,  with  the  innocence 
and  courage  of  boyhood.*  The  public  execution  of  such  a 
lad  among  a  band  of  *  Liberal  thieves,'  was  not,  in  those 
montiis,  a  thing  that  aroused  surprise  or  comment. 

So  fell  Cicemacchio,  the  man  who  first  won  the  populace 
of  Rome  to  a  tardy  but  enduring  sense  of  their  place  in  the 
nati<ttal  movement.  He  was  himself  a  loveaUe,  hearty, 
simfde-minded  man,  who  had  earned,  not  merdy  ibe 
applause  of  the  market-place,  but  the  admiration  and 
friendship  of  Garibaldi  and  Ugo  Bassi,  and  even  of  so 
respectable  a  person  as  the  Whig  grandee,  Lord  Minto, 
during  his  residence  in  Rome  in  the  winter  of  1846-7.  The 
crime  of  Ciceruacchio's  elder  son  overshadows  the  father's 
name  in  history  with  a  doubt ; '  if  he  was  implicated,  he 
paid  the  penalty  with  his  blood  and  that  of  his  children  ; 
if  he  was  guiltless,  he  was  one  of  the  chief  of  Italy's  martyrs, 
should  there  be  any  order  of  precedence  among  those  who 
died  for  her  cause. 

No  shadow  of  any  sinister  suspicion  rests  on  the  pure 
fame  of  Ugo  Bassi.  After  the  soldiers  had  seized  him  and 
Livraghi  in  the  bedroom  of  the  Comacchio  inn,  the  two 
friends  were  carried  off,  bound,  in  an  open  cart,  to  Bologna. 

■  See  pp.  80-81  above.  Pasim^  127.150  (Bniga's  letter).  B€L  193  tod 
Memt.  350  convinoe  me  (in  spite  of  Ort^frc  and  Canami  in  the  JP./.  1898,  iii. 
356-558)  that  the  absence  of  Lnigi  Bninetti's  name  iiom  tbe  lisU  of  the  party 
eaeented,  does  not  prove  an  mUii,  but  only  that  he  fftve  an  mims. 

*  H.  /.  1898,  iiL  356-358.    AfMM,  laS-iiQ.    AL  la 

*  See  p.  80  above,  note  4* 
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As  the  tragic  procession  passed,  priests  by  the  roadside 
mocked  the  outcast  of  Church  and  State  with  shouts  of 
'  Preach  your  war  against  Austria  now.*  At  the  end  of 
their  journey,  Gorrkowski  sent  them  together  to  be  shot. 
On  August  8|  1849,  Ugo  Bassi  was  dragged  to  execution, 
like  Browning's  Patriot^  through  the  streets  of  the  city 
where  his  noblest  triumphs  of  fame  and  popular  success 
had  been  won  ;  ^  after  praying  aloud  to  God  for  the  Ubera- 
tion  of  Italy,  he  fell  pierced  by  the  Austrian  bullets.  The 
people  regarded  him  as  a  saint  and  martyr ;  visions  of  him 
descending  from  the  clouds  in  an  aureole  of  light  were 
accredited  by  the  pious  and  simple ;  and  his  tomb  outside 
the  gate  became  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  until  the  Papal 
authorities  thought  it  wise  to  dig  up  the  body  and  hide  it 
away.    But  that  did  not  cause  Bologna  to  forget  him.' 

The  memory  of  Ugo  Bassi  smells  sweet  from  his  bloody 
grave.  The  heroism  of  the  saint  who  fought  the  cholera  in 
the  streets  of  Palermo,  and  of  the  patriot  who  rode  un* 
armed  in  the  thick  of  so  many  battles,  the  fiery  eloquence 
of  the  prophet  and  reformer,  were  softened  by  a  pure 
gentleness  of  soul  and  manner,  which  Garibaldi  compared 
to  that  of  a  maiden  tenderly  nurtured  far  from  such  dreadful 
scenes  as  those  in  which  this  true  Christian  moved  unstained.' 

The  news  of  these  murders,  overtaking  Garibaldi  during 
his  secret  peregrinations  not  many  miles  to  the  south, 
moved  him  to  intense  pity  and  anger.  In  the  years  to 
come,  he  always  thought  and  spoke  of  the  Austrians  as 
^  the  men  who  shot  Ugo  Bassi  and  Ciceruacchio.'  *  But 
time  takes  its  revenges,  sometimes  with  a  kindly  smile. 
The  youth  in  whose  Imperial  name  these  and  many  like 
cruelties  were  committed  in  that  summer  nearly  sixty  years 
ago,  is  now,  wary  old  expert  that  he  has  long  since  become 
in  constitutional  ways  and  means,  urging  the  populations 

'  See  pp.  76-77  above. 

'  KM»j/kf,i39-X47.    2fiv»<,  1 19-134.     KktA^U.  323-325.    FaeMtu\  1^2- 

152. 

'  Letter  of  Garibaldi  to  Mrs.  Hamilton  King.  Feb.  4,  1873'^showo  me  by 
the  poetess. 

«  Af4m,  250-251,  305. 
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who  still  remain  under  his  fadle  rulei  to  adopt  the  principle 
of  manhood  su£Erage. 

Garibaldi's  own  escape  from  the  r^on  of  the  lagoons 
was  visited  upon  Gorzkowski  by  his  removal.  This  event, 
which  has  its  humorous  side  if  we  consider  how  little  the 
General's  failure  was  due  to  want  of  zeal,  incidentally  saved 
the  life  of  Nino  Bonnet,  who  had  been  arrested  on  just 
suspicion,  and,  after  some  delay,  *  taken  to  be  shot  at 
Bologna,'  as  the  newspapers  put  it.  Gorzkowski  had 
specially  sent  for  the  person  whose  activities  had  so  seriousty 
injured  his  reputation  as  a  man-catcher,  and  had  no  inten- 
tion of  forgoing  his  revenge.  Bonnet  was  lodged  in  the 
cell  occupied  a  few  days  before  by  Ugo  Bassi,  and  would 
certainly  have  left  it  for  the  same  destination,  had  not 
Gorzkowski's  disgrace  occurred  in  the  nick  of  time.  His 
successor  gave  Garibaldi's  saviour  both  life  and  freedom, 
in  circumstances  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  the 
hero's  marvellous  escape,  while  it  stimulated  the  brutality 
of  some  of  the  Austrian  generals,  awakened  the  chivalrous 
sympathy  of  others.^ 

As  Garibaldi  re-entered  the  valleys  of  the  Apennines 
and  approached  the  Tuscan  border,  he  was  eagerly  awaited 
by  Don  Giovanni  Veriti,  the  parish  priest  of  Modigliana, 
a  pretty  little  mountain  town  built  at  a  meeting-place  of 
three  valleys.    This  good  man,  as  Garibaldi  writes, 

'  had  saved,  by  hundreds,  the  proscribed  Romagnuols,  who, 
condemned  by  the  inexorable  rage  of  the  clergy,  had  sought 
refuge  in  Tuscany — a  country  whose  government,  though  not 
good,  was  at  least  less  atrocious  than  that  of  the  priests.  Pro- 
scriptions were  frequent  among  the  unfortunate  and  courageous 
people,  and  whenever,  in  my  wanderings,  I  met  with  banished 
Romagnuols,  I  always  heard  them  bless  the  name  of  this  truly 
pious  priest.' ' 

Veriti,  who  lived  long  to  tell  his  stories  of  these  strange 
times,  relates  that,  having  received  instructions  to  expect 

*  S^mnei,  54-65  ;  Gturiomi,  i  362,  note.  *  U$m.  255-^56. 
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Garibaldi,  he  waited  up  for  him  night  after  night  on  the 
Faen2a  road,  until  at  last,  when  that  route  proved  to  be  too 
strictly  watched,  he  was  told  that  his  guest  would  come  by 
way  of  Terra  del  Sole.  And  so,  on  the  night  of  August  20-21, 
the  good  priest  was  waiting  by  the  cross  at  Monte  Trebbio 
in  a  torrent  of  rain,  when  Garibaldi  at  length  arrived, 
walking  beside  a  cart  on  which  he  had  placed  Leggiero. 
Veriti  had  been  led  to  expect  the  hero  alone,  and  the  need 
of  providing  for  his  lame  companion  added  greatly  to  the 
difficulties  of  finding  a  passage  across  the  Apennine  sununits. 
To  this  task,  however,  he  gladly  addressed  himself,  as  he 
had  done  on  behalf  of  many  less  celebrated  refugees.  After 
hiding  the  two  in  his  house  for  more  than  twenty-four 
hours,^  he  started  with  them  over  the  mountains,  solving 
the  problem  of  Leggiero  sometimes  by  the  aid  of  a  cart, 
sometimes  by  the  help  of  certain  Liberal  muleteers  and 
horse-owners,  accustomed  to  act  as  his  secret  service  on 
these  occasions.' 

In  this  way,  riding,  driving,  or  walking  beside  a  cart, 
the  three  friends  traversed  the  Apennine  ridges  by  winding 
and  rocky  paths,  crossing  almost  at  right  angles  the  in- 
numerable rivers  that  flow  down  into  the  Romagna  plain,' 
until  on  the  night  of  August  23-4  they  found  themselves 
standing  on  the  great  road  between  Florence  and  Bologna. 
They  had  struck  it  at  a  point  a  few  miles  south  of  Filigare,  the 
village  wherein  Garibaldi  had  spent  some  anxious  days  with 
his  infant  legion,  in  the  snows  of  the  previous  November ;  ^ 
it  was  therefore  a  district  where  he  was  only  too  well  known 
by  sight.  Here  Veriti  left  his  friends,  protected  by  the 
darkness,  while  he  went  down  towards  Filigare  to  find  a 
rich  merchant  farmer  named  Francia,  whom  he  could  trust 
to  guide  and  help  them.  But  Francia  was  not  at  home, 
and  it  was  hours  before  the  priest  could  find  him  and  return. 

■  IMpardtgiomit  says  Garibaldi,  Mem.  256.    Veritit's  statement  that  they 
remained  a  week  or  more  is  an  error,  as  the  known  dates  of  the  escape  prove. 
'  B^UgfM  AfSS.  Veritd  and  Orumi ;  BMun^s  note-book ;  Sioccki^  68S-691. 

*  Bokgna  MSS.^  MlutM^s  NpU-book,  and  VeritH.    See  map  at  end  of  book 
for  places  passed. 

*  See  p,  78  above. 
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Meanwhile  day  had  dawned,  and  its  light  exposed  the  two 
fugitives  lingering  on  the  high  road  patrolled  by  Austrian  and 
Tuscan  troops.^  No  longer  daring  to  wait  about  for  their 
kind  benefactor,  they  chartered  a  tumble-down  country 
cart  and  the  sorry  jade  that  drew  it,  and  drove  southwards 
up  the  pass,  meeting  numerous  Austrian  columns  on  the 
way.* 

In  this  adventurous  manner  they  traversed  a  dozen 
miles  of  hard  white  road  between  the  wooded  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and  recrossing  the  watershed  of  Italy  began  to 
descend  towards  Florence.  Just  below  the  top  of  the  pass 
stands  the  wayside  inn  of  Santa  Lucia,  then  kept  by  the 
patriotic  family  of  Baldini,  and  here  the  fugitives,  cut  off 
by  their  recent  misadventure  from  aU  friends  and  helpers, 
presented  themselves  at  the  door  and  called  for  coffee. 
The  mother  happened  to  be  ill  in  bed,  and  the  house  was  in 
charge  of  her  daughter  Teresa,  then  a  beautiful  girl  of 
twenty,  who  survived  to  a  great  and  honoured  old  age, 
to  tell  a  generation  of  free  Italians  the  story  of  what  befell 
in  the  inn  on  August  24,  1849.' 

The  elder  of  the  two  strangers  began  to  chat  with  the 
girl  as  she  waited  on  them,  and  to  ask  the  news  of  the 
country.  *0h,*  said  Teresa,  *the  Tuscan  and  Austrian 
troops  are  out  looking  for  you.' 

*  What !    You  know  me  ?  * 

*  You  are  Garibaldi.* 

*  Where  have  you  seen  me  ?  ' 

*  Don't  you  remember  that  you  passed  here  last  Novem- 
ber with  your  volunteers,  on  the  day  of  Galliano  fair  ?  '  ^ 

*  Basta,  basta.* 


>  There  is  a  tndidon  that  an  officer  of  Tuscan  cavalry,  dming  a  halt 
FiUgare,  recognised  Garibaldi,  bat  made  no  sign  of  the  dbcoveiy,  and  at  once 
gave  the  order  to  mount  and  ride  on.    Ricciardi^  7. 

*  Afem.  256.     Sipccki^  673-678.     Bologna  MS.  Veritit. 

*  See  her  narmtive,  Stoccki^  678.683.  MItm.  356-457  tells  the  same  stoiy. 
Where  there  are  differences  of  detail,  Teresa  Baldini's  reoolkctions  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  those  of  Garibaldi,  as  it  was  the  great  event  of  her  life,  the  memory  of 
which  she  cherished,  while  to  him  it  was  only  one  adventure  out  of  a  thoimnd. 
The  same  principle  applies  in  comparing  the  Mem.  to  Bommtt^  •SifMH  etc. 

*  Galliano,  or  Gagliano,  is  a  few  miles  to  the  soatfa. 
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An  understanding  was  soon  arrived  at»  after  which 
Craribaldi,  sleepy  from  his  night  upon  the  hills,  sat  leaning 
over  the  table,  and  letting  his  face  fall  forward  on  his  arms, 
dropped  off  into  a  doze.  Roused  l^  a  touch  from  Leggiero, 
he  looked  up  to  see  a  party  of  whitecoats  sittii^  down  with 
them  to  the  board  Signing  Teresa  to  keep  them  in  con- 
versation, he  drew  a  cigar  from  his  pocket  and  lit  it  at  the 
lantern,  which  he  replaced  in  such  a  position  as  to  leave 
his  face  in  shadow ;  the  poor  room  had  no  windows,  and  the 
light  from  the  door  was  by  itself  too  feeble  to  betray  him. 
There  he  sat  and  smoked  in  silence,  while  the  Austrian 
sergeant,  who  found  Teresa  most  engaging,  informed  her  and 
her  guests  in  broken  Italian  that  the  army  to  which  he 
belonged  was  comu^  up  from  Beurberino  in  MugeQo,  3,000 
strong,  to  catch  '  the  infamous  GaripaUa.*  At  kngth  the 
Tideschi  got  up  and  left  the  room,  intent  upon  the  chase.^ 

That  night  the  fugitives  slept  in  a  hut  at  Pian  del  Monte, 
)ust  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  but  on  gronmd  con- 
siderably above  its  level,  where  next  day  (25th)  they  sat 
under  a  chestnut-tree  and  watched,  tfanragh  a  telescope  more 
Austrians  passing  the  inn.  Some  of  tbem  handled  Teresa 
nwg^ily,  calling  her  '  Garibalcfi's  wife,'  and  threatening  to 
shoot  her ;  they  treated  many  other  women  along  tlie  road 
in  the  same  manner.  Garibaldi  and  Leggiero  were  then 
supplied  with  guides  by  their  new  friends  in  Santa  Lucia,  and 
were  conducted  westward  out  of  the  dangerous  valley,  by 
mountain  paths  south  of  Mangona,  over  the  slopes  of  Monte- 
cuccoli.  Travelling  all  night,  on  tiie  following  morning  they 
dismissed  their  guides  and  descended  off  the  mountain  side 
into  Cerbajain  the  Val  di  Bisemdo,  where  Uiey  arrived,  friend- 
less once  more,  but  ooce  more  destined  to  find  deliverers.' 

'  The  evidence  as  to  whether  Garibftldi  had  shaved  his  beard  is  cootradictoiy. 
Gutrtoni^  i.  jj^,  MS,  ViritH,  Stocchi^  679  and  note.  Teresa's  recollection 
was  that  he  wore  '  only  his  moustache'  during  this  dangerous  interriew. 

s  StMchij  67S..68S.  Mtm.  256.357.  Gm^^  4a  Seqm^  5,  9^ia  S$q9n 
states,  and  Giuifi  and  Stpcchi  prove  by  sufficient  arguments  that  Garibaldi  arrived 
at  Cerbaja  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  and  not  as  the  Mensorie  and  Ricciatdi  say, 
OD  the  ftmer  evening.  Of  the  places  mentioned  by  Styw/,  9^10,  Montepiano>a 
Plan  del  Monte,  at  S*  Ludft}  and  Calvanais  a  fiBtiaasfion  of  MootccoccoU. 
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While  the  fugitives  were  coming  down  from  M<mte- 
cuccoli  in  the  early  morning  of  August  26,  a  young  man 
named  Enrico  Sequi  set  out  wiUi  his  dog  and  gun  from 
Vajano  a  few  miles  down  the  vall^,  in  pursuit  of  game — 
but  of  what  size  and  species,  histoiy,  fearful  perhaps  of 
alienating  English  sympathy,  has  providentially  left  un- 
recorded. About  eight  o'clock  the  sportsman  took  refuge 
from  the  rain  in  the  mill  of  Cerbaja,  indiich  was  also  kept  as 
a  rustic  inn  by  the  host  and  miller,  a  jolly  fellow,  but  no 
politician  and  above  all  no  liberal.  Here  Sequi  was  joined 
by  the  two  travellers,  and  they  ate  and  smoked  together, 
charmed  with  one  another's  company.  Being  himself  an 
active  Liberal,  the  young  Tuscan,  as  he  took  stock  of  his 
new  acquaintanr4s;,  at  once  had  the  thought  of  refugees, 
an  idea  naturally  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  membos 
of  his  party  in  those  months.  Partly  in  order  to  test  their 
politics,  he  drew  a  Val  d'  Amo  newspaper  from  his  pocket 
and  handed  it  across  the  table.  Seeing  the  elder  of  the  two 
laugh  and  show  his  companion  the  advertisement  about 
Garibaldi  and  Leggiero,  he  could  not  refrain  from  ex- 
claiming, '  And  where  is  our  Garibaldi  now  ?  '  *  Friend/ 
said  the  stranger,  rising  suddenly  and  advancing  to  embrace 
the  young  man,  *  Graribaldi  is  in  your  arms.'  ^ 

When  Sequi,  having  recover^  from  his  first  delight  and 
surprise,  heard  that  their  intention  was  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains towards  Spezia  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  territoty 
of  Piedmont,  he  declared  the  venture  too  hazardous, 
because  the  whole  frontier  regicm  was  thickly  occupied  by 
the  troops  of  the  reactionaiy  powers,  on  the  watch  for  the 
passage  of  such  fugitives ;  he  himself  undertook  to  provide 
them  with  better  means  of  escape.  Leaving  Garibaldi  and 
Leggiero  at  Cerbaja,  he  took  horse  and  rode  in  haste  to 
Prato,  the  pretty  little  town  at  the  northern  edge  of  the 
Val  d'  Amo  plain,  where  the  cathedral,  with  its  Renaissance 
bas-reliefe  and  its  balcony  of  Donatello's  dancing  boj^,  looks 
out  over  the  square  to  tell  the  traveller  that  he  b  in  the 
enchanted  neighbourhood  of  Florence. 

>  Stftiit  5-S.   Gmeifit  i-io-   M*»'  257* 
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Here  Sequi  made  one  of  his  friends  take  him  at  once 
to  Antonio  Martini,  the  chief  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Prato, 
whom  they  fomid  at  his  midday  meal.  It  was  arranged 
then  and  there  that  the  two  fugitives  should  be  carried 
southwards  in  a  closed  carriage  across  the  Val  d'  Amo,  and 
over  the  hills  near  Volterra  to  a  solitary  point  on  the 
Maremma  of  Tuscany,  where  there  were  good  patriots  who 
would  ship  them  off  to  Piedmont.  This  scheme,  actually 
accomplished  during  the  ensuing  week,  speaks  much  for 
the  energy  and  faithfulness  of  these  Tuscan  Liberals,  for 
it  was  a  plot  in  which,  before  all  was  over,  a  score  of 
persons  took  an  active  share,  and  of  which  many  more  were 
cognisant.  Nets  of  conspiracy,  when  they  are  as  widely 
spread  as  that,  usually  become  tangled  or  break  at  some 
one  point. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  mill  of  Cerbaja,  taking  his  meals  with 
the  jolly  miller  and  his  family,  who  seem  to  have  suspected 
nothing.  Garibaldi  confidently  awaited  the  return  of  the 
stranger,  whom  he  had  trusted  to  the  death  on  no  other 
security  than  that  of  his  honest  face  and  bearing.  And 
surely  after  sunset  the  young  man  came  back — ^without  the 
police — and  drove  Garibaldi  and  Leggicro  down  the  river 
towards  the  Val  d*  Amo,  to  the  rendezvous  with  his  friends. 
In  the  dead  of  night  the  various  parties  to  the  plot  met  in 
the  Prato  railway  station  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  under 
the  nose  of  an  Austrian  sentry.  There  the  last  plans  were 
made,  the  greetings  and  farewells  were  exchanged,  and  the 
two  wanderers,  having  been  transferred  into  an  excellent 
four-wheeled  carriage,  were  driven  off  along  the  out- 
side of  the  city  walls.  Going  round  by  the  flattest  road, 
they  crossed  the  Amo  at  Empoli  about  dawn,  and 
ascending  the  Elsa  valley  reached  Ppggibonsi  at  eight  in 
the  morning  of  the  27th,  having  accomplished  in  six  hours 
a  drive  of  nearly  forty  miles  from  Prato.^ 

After  a  short  rest,  they  started  on  again  at  midday  with 
a  new  carriage,  and  travelled  for  eleven  anxious  hours, 
with  coachmen  who  were  not  in  the  secret.    At  the  first 

>  Segmit  10-14.    Gmiffi^  ii-47»  ¥^    XutianU^  6-9.    Mm.  S57-458. 
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short  stage»  Colle  d'  Elsa,  they  sat  through  a  bad  quarter 
of  an  hour,  suffering  much  irom  the  inquisitive  habits  ot 
their  countrymen,  who  happened  to  be  collected  theie  in 
great  number  for  a,/esku 

'Our  joomey  from  Prato  to  the  Maremma  was  indeed 
singular.  We  passed  over  a  great  extent  of  country  in  a  closed 
carriage,  stopping  every  now  and  then  to  change  hOTses.  Oiv 
halts  in  some  places  were  rather  longer  than  was  absdntdy 
necessary,  some  of  our  drivers  being  much  less  careful  of  us 
than  others.  In  this  way  time  was  given  to  the  curious  to 
surrotmd  the  carriage ;  sometimes,  too,  we  were  obliged  to  leave 
it  for  meals,  instead  of  having  them  brought  to  us,  to  conceal 
in  some  d^ee  our  exceptional  situation.  In  small  towns, 
our  vehicle  was,  of  course,  turned  into  a  spedes  of  pillory  by 
the  idlers  of  the  place,  who  offered  aloud  a  thousand  conjectures 
as  to  who  we  were,  and  were  naturally  disposed  to  gossip  about 
people  whom  they  did  not  know,  and  who,  therefore,  in  tiiose 
difficult  and  tenible  times  of  reaction,  seemed  doubtful  or  even 
dangerous  characters.  At  CoUe,  in  particular,  nowadays  quite 
a  patriotic  and  advanced  place,  we  were  surrounded  by  a  crowd, 
from  whom  our  faces,  certainly  not  those  of  peaceful  and  indif- 
ferent travellers,  drew  manifest  tokens  of  suspicion  and  dislike. 
However,  nothing  took  place  beyond  a  few  abusive  epithets, 
which,  as  was  to  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  we  pre- 
tended  not  to  hear.'  * 

From  Colle  they  left  the  valley  of  the  Elsa  and  travelled 
westward,  until  their  carriage  had  by  tluree  in  the  afternoon 
climbed  onto  the  far-seen  table  moimtain  of 

'  lordly  Volaterrse, 
Where  scowls  the  far-famed  hold 
Piled  by  the  hands  of  giants 
For  godlike  kings  of  old.' 

Passii^  under  the  colossal  masoiuy  of  its  Etruscan  gate 
and  walls,  they  dared  not  look  out  at  the  town — nor  even  at 
the  view  which  would  have  been  to  them  more  thrilling^  of 
the  distant  western  sea — but  sat  well  back  in  the  carriage 
Mdth  their  hats  pulled  over  their  eyes,  until  th^  felt  them* 
selves  rattling  down  the  mountain  on  its  southon  side.' 

>  Mm^  S5S-259b    (riwji,  34^  '  Mm.  25f.    JUetianti^  9^    Cmtfi,  36L 
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On  hearing  that  the  village  of  Saline  was  full  of  soldieis, 
they  crossed  the  Cecina  river  a  little  further  down,  making 
a  cUtow  which  clearly  showed  the  coachman  that  they  were 
not  the  innocent  merchant  fanners  they  pretended  to  be. 
From  the  valley  bottom  they  again  momited  the  hills  by 
the  high  road  that  leads  through  Pomarance,  straight  south- 
wards for  the  Maremma.  An  hour  before  midnight 
(August  27)  they  entered  the  local  health  resort  of  Bagno  al 
Morbo,  and  drew  up  at  the  door  of  Girolamo  Martini,  a 
sturdy  old  Liberal,  who  looked  hard  at  their  letters  of 
introduction  from  his  namesake  and  relation  of  Prato, 
mysteriously  recommending  the  two  nameless  travellers 
to  his  good  offices.  At  last  one  of  them  said,  ^  I  am  General 
Garibaldi  and  this  is  my  companion,  Leggiero,*  *  Courage, 
General,'  answered  the  old  man,  *  all  will  come  right  again.'  ^ 

Girolamo  Martini  now  took  matters  in  hand.  Several 
days  would  be  required  to  communicate  with  the  Liberals 
of  the  Marenuna,  who  were  to  make  all  ready  for  a  speedy 
embarkation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  FoUonica.  Mean- 
while, the  fugitives,  who  could  not  safely  be  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  gossips  and  invalids  of  Bagno,  now 
at  the  height  of  its  season,  were  transferred  off  the  high 
road  to  the  remote  and  high-lying  village  of  San  Dalmazio, 
and  lodged  in  the  house  of  one  Serafini,  specially  chosen 
for  its  facilities  of  escape  into  the  mountain.  Here  Garibaldi 
remained  more  than  four  days,  enjoying  his  first  holiday 
since  the  si^e  of  Rome  began,  while  a  dozen  devoted 
adherents  were  guarding  his  neighbourhood,  or  at  work 
down  in  the  Maremma  procuring  a  fishing  boat  with  a 
faithful  crew,  who  should  carry  him  to  the  ports  of  Piedmont. 

On  the  evening  of  September  i,  all  was  ready  for  the 
last  rush  to  the  sea.  At  nine  o'clock  they  left  their  moun- 
tain fastness,  armed  to  the  teeth  for  whatever  might  befall, 
walked  over  a  few  hundred  yards  of  broken  groimd  to  their 
horses,  rode  by  stony  paths  back  to  the  high  road  at  Castel- 
nuovo,  mounted  a  carriage  that  was  waiting  for  them  a 

'  Ricciardif  8-9.     Guelfi^  37~44<     For  incidents  at  Bagno  di  Moibo  and 
S.  Dalmasio,  Ricdardi  is  the  primaiy  anthority. 
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little  farther  to  the  south,  and  were  driven,  during  tbe 
darkest  hours  of  night,  at  a  smart  pace  down  towards  tbe 
coast.  After  diverging  a  short  while  from  the  road,  in  order 
to  avoid  passing  through  the  town  of  Massa  Marittima, 
they  entered  the  plain  of  the  Marenuna,  and,  at  two  in 
the  morning  of  September  2,  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the 
Casa  Guelfi,  a  large  and  soUtary  farmhouse  prepared  as 
their  headquarters,  whence  the  final  venture  was  to  be 
made.^ 


CHAPTER  XVir 

THE  EMBARKATION — SEPTEMBER  2»  1849 

*  Push  hard  across  the  sand. 

For  the  salt  wind  gathers  breath ; 
Shoulder  and  wrist  and  hand. 

Push  hard  as  the  push  of  death. 

•  •  ■  • 

'  Out  to  the  sea  with  her  there, 
Out  with  her  over  the  sand ; 
Let  the  kings  keep  the  earth  for  their  share ! 
We  have  done  with  the  sharers  of  land. 

'  They  have  tied  the  world  in  a  tether. 
They  have  bought  over  God  with  a  fee ; 
While  three  men  hold  together. 
The  kingdoms  are  less  by  three. 


'  All  the  world  has  its  burdens  to  bear, 
From  Cayenne  to  the  Austrian  whips ; 
Forth,  with  the  lain  in  our  hair 
And  the  salt  sweet  foam  in  our  lips. 

<  In  the  teeth  of  the  hard,  glad  weather, 
In  the  blown  wet  hct  of  the  sea ; 
While  three  men  hold  together, 
The  kingdoms  are  less  by  three.' 

SwxNBU&NB,  A  SottgtH  Time  ofOrdir* 

The  Casa  Guelfi,  a  square  house  of  three  stories,  rising 
high  by  the  side  of  the  road  that  leads  from  Pisa  to 
Grosseto,  is  far  seen  as  a  landmark  in  the  partly  reclaimed 
marshlands  that  stretch  between  the  port  town  of  FoUonica 
and  the  wooded  hills  of  Scarlino.  In  1849  the  upper  stories 
of  the  Casa  Guelfi  were  inhabited  by  the  inmates  of  the 
farm,  while  the  ground  floor,  then  as  now,  was  used  for 

^  For  this  chapter  see  inset  in  Urge  map  at  end  of  book. 

My  authority  for  the  incidents  recorded  in  the  remainder  of  the  book  b 
Guelfit  Ii7-<i47.  See  also  GmrzoHit  i.  386-387  (Azzarini's  narrative),  and 
MuH.  259-260.    I  have  visited  all  the  scenes. 
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cattle  and  stores ;  the  house  took  its  name  from  the  pro- 
prietor,  who  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  plot.  When 
Garibaldi  alighted  at  its  door  two  hours  after  midnight, 
greeting  his  hosts  with  a  cheery  *  Good-morning,  friends,' 
he  and  Leggiero  were  at  once  conducted  upstairs,  refreshed 
with  food  and  coffee,  and  sent  to  lie  down  for  the  last  two 
hours  of  darkness,  while  their  protectors  kept  guard  below. 
The  great  expedition  was  to  start  at  first  glint  of  dawn. 

At  four  o'clock  Pina,  one  of  the  most  active  of  these 
yotmg  Liberals  of  the  Marenmia,  knocked  at  Garibaldi's 
door ;  never  was  Alpine  climber  waked  in  the  early  houis 
by  the  low  tapping  of  his  guide,  for  a  more  thrilling,  a  more 
long-expected  day.  *In  a  few  hours,'  the  wanderer  must 
have  thought  as  he  looked  from  the  window, '  I  shall,  if  all 
goes  well,  be  sniffing  the  sea-breeze  from  deck,  bound  for  my 
own  Ligurian  coast.' 

Half  an  hour  later,  while  they  were  all  assembling  and 
arming  for  immediate  departure,  a  strange  figure  at  the 
door  alarmed  the  conspirators.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
Hungarian,  a  deserter  on  patriotic  principles  from  the 
conscript  Austrian  army,  who,  having  heard  of  Garibaldi's 
presence  at  the  Casa  Guelfi  (no  one  knows  how,  but  the 
web  of  the  plot  was  wide),  had  come  with  the  request 
to  be  taken  with  him  across  the  sea.  The  general  nature 
of  his  petition  was  clear,  but  in  trying  to  tell  his  whole 
story  he  had  no  medium  of  communication  excq>t 
his  native  Magyar,  an  unknown  tongue  to  the  impatient 
Italians ;  he  obtained,  however,  one  eager  listener,  for  the 
name  of  his  great  countryman,  Kossuth^  kept  occurring  at 
intervals  in  his  obscure  discourse.  *  This  man,'  said  the 
generous  Garibaldi, '  must  come  with  us.'  '  No,  he  shall  not,' 
said  Pina,  who  protested,  not  without  reason,  that  he  and 
his  friends  were  risking  their  lives  for  a  great  national  object, 
and  would  not  jeopardise  its  success  for  the  sake  of  an  un- 
known foreign  wayfarer.  A  heated  dispute  arose,  only 
ended  by  Pina's  declaration  that  the  boat  which  they  had 
engaged  could  hold  but  two  travellers,  besides  the  cam} 

■  This  was  quite  true,  as  we  gather  from  Azsarini's  oarratzre,  Gmenmu^  u 
386-387. 
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The  Hungarian  was  given  a  rendezvous  for  a  later  hour, 
and  sent  away,  coabent  with  the  assurance  that  his  case 
would  be  attended  to  when  once  Garibaldi  was  safely 
embarked. 

And  so,  at  five  o'clock,  six  Italians,  one  of  them  still 
halting  a  httle  in  his  gait,  all  attired  as  sportsmen,  accom* 
panied  by  large  dogs,  and  each  canying  a  double-barrelled 
shot  gun — charged  that  morning  for  big  game — set  out  on 
foot  from  the  back  door  of  Casa  Guelfi,  and  made  across  the 
low,  damp  farmlands  towards  the  hills  south  of  Scarlino.^ 
Striking  the  great  Allacciante  canal  which  drains  the  fen,  they 
march^  in  Indian  file  along  the  top  of  its  western  dyke  for 
some  distance.  On  every  side  of  Garibaldi,  as  he  strode  along, 
Italy  was  looking  her  best  in  the  morning  Ught.  Behind 
him  lay  the  sombre  mountains  out  of  which  he  had  escaped  ; 
far  ofi  to  the  right  stood  the  hill-promontory  of  *  seagirt 
Populonia ' ;  in  front  of  him,  the  pointed  peaks  of  Elba 
rose  in  a  bunch  out  of  the  shining  sea ;  close  at  hand  to  his 
left  were  the  forest-clad  hills  above  ScarUno,  itself  standing 
high  on  a  slope  of  ghttering  oUves.  Its  morning  bells 
sounded  sweetly  over  the  marsh.  *  What  town  is  that  ? ' 
said  Garibaldi,  who  was  in  high  spirits.  *  It  is  Scarlino, 
our  native  town,'  was  the  answer, '  and  if  you  order  it,  General, 
it  will  change  the  tune,'  meaning  that  its  young  men  were 
all  Liberals  and  would  gladly  sound  the  tocsin  of  revolt. 

Turning  to  the  left,  they  crossed  the  canal  by  a  rustic 
bridge,  ascended  ofi  the  levd  of  the  marsh,  crossed  a  country 
road,  and  entering  the  forests  of  the  hills,  began  to  traverse 
them  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  towards  Cala  Martina, 
the  bay  where  their  boat  was  in  waiting.  At  first  they 
walked  by  easy  paths  through  glades  of  oak,  but  gradually 
the  nature  of  the  v^etation  changed  to  a  thickly  matted 
jungle  of  dark  eveigreens,  more  impenetrable  than  any 
kind  of  woodland  known  to  us  in  Britain.  The  paths,  too, 
became  narrow  almost  to  vanishing-point,  and  the  men 
began  to  struggle  like  explorers  in  a  tropical  forest.    Here 

*  See  their  approximate  route  marked  in  red  io  the  inset  of  the  large  map  at 
end  of  book. 
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the  question  was  raised  whether  they  ought  not  to  go 
round  by  way  of  the  Portiglione  coastguard  station,  where 
they  could  strike  into  the  coastguard  path  through  tbe 
jungle,  and  so  reach  Cala  Martina  by  way  of  the  shore. 
This  would  be  a  quicker  and  less  fatiguing  route,  but  od 
the  other  hand  it  would  be  more  dangerous,  because  there 
were  six  coastguards  in  the  station.    It  was  argued,  how- 
ever, that  the  garrison  of  Portiglione  were  well  known  for 
cowards,  and  that  even  if  they  showed  any  fight  they  could 
easily  be  overcome.    But  Garibaldi,  knowing  that  any 
encounter  would  expose  his  saviours  to  vengeance  after 
he  had  gone,  decided  for  the  safer  and  more  wearisome 
route.    '  Not  for  us  two,'  he  said,  *  but  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  remain  on  land  we  must  use  prudence.' 

And  so  they  plunged  on  once  again  through  the  depth  of 
the  forest,  tearing  their  way  through  the  dark-green  boughs, 
which  shut  from  them  all  view  of  the  silver  sea  they  were 
approaching.  After  a  couple  of  hours  or  more  of  hard 
work,  they  leapt  out  into  the  coastguard  path,  a  broad 
ride  cut  through  the  jungle.  Crossing  it,  they  dashed 
through  the  last  few  yards  of  forest,  down  a  steep  slope, 
and  stood  on  the  sand  and  rocks  of  the  Uttle  bay. 

The  Cala  Martina^  was  an  ideal  spot  for  the  conduct 
of  a  secret  embarkation.  A  few  yards  from  the  water's 
edge  lay  the  safe  shelter  of  the  jungle,  stretching  up  over 
the  high  hills  for  miles  and  miles,  in  soUtude  uninvaded 
save  by  a  few  herds  of  swine  and  white  oxen  pushing  about 
in  it  for  pannage  and  fodder,  and  by  the  herdsmen  whose 
horns  at  evening  alone  break  the  silence  of  that  brooding, 
lonely  coast.  The  bay  was  out  of  sight  alike  of  the  guard 
station  at  PortigUone  and  of  another  station  perched  on  the 
top  of  the  Punta  Martina,  where  another  small  garrison, 
though  close  at  hand,  was  far  removed  from  all  view  of 
what  was  happening  on  the  shore  below.    Soon  after  the 

^  I  accept  the  decision  of  Gtulfit  140,  that  the  bay  wheic  the  emfaaikatioii 
took  place  was  the  one  to  the  north  of  the  Punta  Martina,  though  the  one  to  die 
sonth  of  the  point  b,  I  6nd,  often  called  the  Cala  Martina  by  the  herdsmen  of 
tbe  shore.  Bat  in  either  case  my  description  and  story  will  Iwld  good  widioat 
needing  alteration  on  that  score. 
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new-comers  emeiiged  on  to  the  beach,  the  fishing  boat  hove 
m  sight,  and  at  the  given  signal  moved  towards  them, 
manned  by  four  chosen  mariners.  While  they  awaited  its 
approach,  Garibaldi's  companions  observed  him  stand, 
flushed  with  life  and  joy  by  the  presence  of  the  sea, 
bathing  his  naked  feet  in  its  ripples  with  the  pleasure  of 
a  child,  and  looking  out  towards  Elba  where  they  were 
first  to  touch,  in  an  ecstasy  of  desire  to  cleave  the  waves 
once  more. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  September  2  when 
the  boat  reached  the  shore  and  the  rapid  embarkation  took 
place.  The  last  words  of  farewell  have  been  recorded  by 
the  actors  themselves : 

Garibaldi. — '  Nothing  could  be  a  recompense  for  what  you 
have  done  for  me.  But  I  hope  to  find  you  again  iq  happier 
times.* 

Pina. — *  A  piece  of  your  handkerchief  is  reward  enough 
for  each  of  us  :  we  shall  leave  it  as  an  heirloom  to  our  children. 
Our  object  was  to  save  you  in  order  to  preserve  you  for  Italy. 
We  will  willingly  go  with  you  to  Genoa,  if  you  will  let  us.' 

Garibaldi. — '  No.  On  the  sea  I  fear  no  one.  We  shall  meet 
again.' 

Then  they  embraced,  Garibaldi  stepped  on  board  with 
Leggiero^  and  the  boat  was  pushed  from  shore.  When  a  few 
yards  of  water  separated  him  from  the  land  he  loved,  and 
from  the  men  who  had  saved  him  and  who  now  stood 
silently  watching  his  receding  form,  the  chief,  standing  in 
the  stem  of  the  boat,  cried  out  in  tones  that  vibrated  for 
ever  in  their  memory,  *  Viva  V  Italia  ! ' 


EPILOGUE 

I  cannot  here  relate  all  that  befell  Garibaldi  after  his 
embarkation.  Suffice  it  that  he  was  now  in  relative  safety, 
that  after  touching  at  Elba  he  reached  the  ports  of  Pied- 
mont, saw  his  motherless  children  for  a  few  hours  at  Nice,  and 
was  then  hurried  out  of  the  coimtry  by  Victor  Emmanuel's 
government,  not  yet  in  a  position  to  harbour  him  for  long. 
Expelled  once  more,  he  passed  six  *  months  at  Tangier, 
enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  Piedmontese  and  British  = 
Consuls,  until  in  1850,  feeling  that  he  ought  no  longer  to 
depend  on  the  charity  of  others,  he  passed  by  way  of 
Liverpool  to  the  United  States.  He  was  never  more  noble 
than  during  the  obscurity  of  the  years  that  followed.  He 
acquired  none  of  the  faults  and  habits  characteristic  of  the 
exile,  but  cheerfully  set  about  the  task  of  earning  his  bread, 
first  as  a  journeyman  candle-maker,  then  as  a  merchant 
captain,  and  finally  as  a  farmer,  until  the  time  came  round 
for  him  to  deal  in  the  manufacture  of  kingdoms,  and  to  be 
hailed  by  his  countrymen  as  *  Captain  of  the  People.* 


LIST  OF  SOME  OF  THE  OFFICERS  WHO 
DEFENDED   ROME   IN    1849 


(Names  of  those  who  went  on  the  Retieat  in  liaiies,) 

The  Minister  of  War. 
The  Coininander*in*Chief. 

General  of  Division,  commanding  on  west  bank 
of  river. 


Avezzana 
Roselli  • 

Garibaldi 


Medici  •       •     (Giacomo),  commanding  a  '  L^;ion '  of  his  own 

during  the  siege,  though  a  Garibaldian  red-shirt 
both  before  and  after,  in  South  America,  the 
Alps,  and  Sicily.  Defended  the  Vascello.  A 
G^oese,  aet.  32. 

Pietramellara    (Colonel  Pietro,  Marquis),  commanding  a  regiment 

of  his  own,  mortally  wounded,  June  5,  and  died 
in  Rome  early  in  July.    A  Bolognese  noble. 


Manara's  Lobibard  Bersaglieri 


*Manara 
Dandolo 
Dandok) 
MdcQsmi 


Daverio 
*Manara 

Veochi  • 


•  (Luciano),  commanding  the  regiment,  aet.  24 ; 

killed  in  Villa  Spada,  June  30. 

•  (Enrico).    Captain^of  a  company,  aet.  21 ;  killed 

June  3,  at  the  CorsinL 

•  (Emilio).    Brother  of  Enrico.    Wounded  June  3 

and  30 ;  «t.  19.    Died  in  1859. 
(EmiUo),  ct  17.    Killed  June  30.    The  favourite 
of  the  regiment. 

In  Garibaldi's  Legion  or  on  his  Staff 

i's  staff;  mi.  34. 


(Ftancesoo).    Chief  of 

Killed  June  3  at  the 
(Ludano),  see  above,  commander  of    Lombard 

Bersaglieri,  but    became  Chief  of  Garibaldi's 

staff,  June  4.    Killed  June  30. 
(CandkloJAugusto).     Joined  Garibaldi  Jan.  1849, 

at  Ascoliy^and  was  at  his  side  on  Joneso,  z849. 


Y  a 
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Masioa . 


•  • 


Bixio 


Hamdi        • 


MarocchetH  . 


Hoffsietter     . 


Laviron 
Leggiero 


Bonnet 
Bonnet 


Bassi 


Afterwards  became  his  intimate  friend^  and 
wrote  of  him  at  Caprera^  etc. ;  act.  35. 

(Angelo).  A  rich  young  man  of  Bologna,  ^Aeze 
he  raised  his  lancers,  attached  to  Garibaldi's 
Legion ;  set.  33.    Killed  at  the  CcKsini,  Jane  3. 

(Gaetano).  Old  Garibaldian  of  South  American 
days;  set.  44.  Commanded  one  of  the  two 
divisions  on  the  Retreat. 

(Nino).  A  Genoese.  (He  and  Hedid  were  after- 
wards two  of  Garibaldi's  chief  lieutenants  in 
Sicily  and  Naples,  i860.)  Wounded,  June  3, 
at  the  Corsini ;  aet.  27. 

(Go£Eredo).  Poet ;  friend  and  fellow-townsman  of 
Bixio ;  st.  2i.  Mortally  wounded  June  3  at 
the  CorsioL 

(Giuseppe).  Old  Garibaldian  of  American  days. 
Wounded  in  si^e,  but  accompanied  the  Re> 
treat  as  Chief  of  the  StafE;  set.  45. 

(Gustav).  A  Swiss.  Attached  sometimes  to 
Manara's  Lombards^  sometimes  to  Garibaldi's 
stafE.  Wrote  long  and  valuable  account  of 
Si^e  and  Retreat. 

(Gabriel).  French  citizen  and  artist.  Captain 
of  the  Ordnance ;  aet.  35.    Killed  June  25. 

Giovanni  Battista  Cnliolo^  commonly  caDed 
Leggiero.  Wounded  at  end  of  siege,  so  only 
left  Rome  July  14 ;  but  caught  up  the  column 
of  Retreat,  and  alone  accompanied  Garibaldi 
in  his  adventures  and  escape  in  August  and 
September ;  set.  35. 

(Gaetano)  of  Comacchio,  set.  23.  Killed  at  the 
Corsini,  June  3. 

(Raimondo).  Twin-brother  of  the  above,  went 
through  siege,  and  accompaniod  Retreat  as 
far  as  San  Marino. 

N.B. — The  eldest  brother,  Nino  Bonnet,  who 
was  at  home,  saved  GaribaJdi's  life,  Aug.  3, 
and  subsequent  days,  when  Garibaldi  arrived 
as  fugitive  in  district  of  Comacchio.  In  this  he 
was  assisted  by  a  fourth  brother.  Celeste  Bonnet. 

(Ugo).  Chaplahi  to  Legion,  set.  47.  Arrested  in 
Comacchio,  Aug.  3,  and  shot  by  the  Austrians 
at  Bologna,  Aug.  8, 
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APPENDIX  A 

DRESS  AND  APPEARANCE  OF  GARIBALDI  IN  X849 

Garibaldi's  appearance  four  days  after  the  battle  of  April  30 
is  thus  described  by  HoffsteUer  (p.  20) : 

'  He  sits  on  his  horse  quiet  and  firm,  as  though  bom  in  the 
saddle.  His  dark-brown  (iiefbraune)  hair  clusters  thickly  from 
tmder  the  narrow-brimmed  pointed  hat  with  the  full  black 
ostrich  feather.  His  reddish  beard  covers  about  half  his  face. 
Over  the  red  blouse  floats  lightly  the  short  white  American 
cloak '  ifioncho). 

This  implies  that  his  hair  was  dark,  but  this  was  only  as  it 
appeared  to  HofEstetter  in  contrast  to  his  beard,  for  other  people 
called  it  light.  Cuneo  (p.  14),  who  knew  him  weU,  writing  in 
1849,  speaks  of  'fulva  intonsa  barba/  and  'lunghi  e  biondi 
capelli.'  In  the  interesting  coloured  picture  in  Miraglia,  p.  175 
(anno  1850),  his  beard  and  hair  are  both  a  golden  brown.  So 
they  are  in  a  miniature  of  about  this  date  or  a  few  years  later, 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  Vittorio  Emanuele  Library. 

The  descriptions  which  I  give  in  this  book  of  the  dress  and 
appearance  of  Garibaldi  in  1849  ^®  drawn  from  at  least  a  score 
of  different  sources — e.g,  Bologna  MSS.  Piva  and  Savini.  See 
also  the  excellent  description  in  Kodman,  i.  314,  quoted  on 
p.  IZ7,  above.  Garibaldi  sometimes  wore  a  cap  (possibly  some- 
times a  k^pi)^  but  his  most  common  headgear  at  this  time  was 
his  peaked  hat,  which  was  not,  however,  as  tall  as  the  Calabrian 
hats  of  most  of  his  foUowers.  This  hat  was  decorated  by  a  black 
ostrich  feather.  He  is  wearing  this  in  a  picture  of  the  lUustraUd 
London  News  (where  he  appears  mounted  on  his  white  horse, 
and  followed  by  his  Moor  on  a  black  horse,  as  they  are  de- 
scribed  in  Koelman,  iL  72),  and  also  in  the  interesting  pictures 
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in  Miraglia,  i86,  198,  258  (anno  1850).  His  poncho,  or 
South  American  mantle,  is  sometimes  called  white,  sometimes 
grey.    In  Miraglia's  coloured  pictures  it  is  quite  white. 

The  illustration,  p.  117,  above,  shows  the  shape  and  length 
of  his  red  blouse  in  1849  to  have  been  the  same  as  it  is  repre- 
sented in  the  picture  of  Garibaldi  at  Monte  Video  in  1846, 
which  may  be  found  in  Winnington-Ingram's  Hearts  of  Omk. 
They  are,  unfortunately,  both  bad  portraits  of  his  face. 

His  natural  beauty  was  much  enhanced  by  the  unusoal 
feature  of  a  nose  and  forehead  in  line,  after  the  model  of  ancient 
Greek  sculpture.  For  his  eyes  and  voice,  see  pp.  29,  30, 
above. 


APPENDIX  B 

NUMBER  OF  TROOPS  ENGAGED  ON  APRIL  30 

The  troops  under  arms  for  the  defence  of  Rome  on  April  30 
are  given  as  follows  by  Torre  (iL  25,  26) : 

is/  Brigade. — ^Under  Garibaldi.  Italian  Legion  (Garibaldmi), 
1,300;  students,  300;  emigratUi,  300;  redud,  600;  finanxieri 
mohUi  (Gagers),  250  (these  latter  were  stationed  on  Monte 
Mario) ;  total,  2,750. 

2nd  Brigade. — Under  Masi.  Papal  troops  of  the  line,  1,700  ; 
National  Guard,  1,000 ;  total,  2,700. 

yd  Brigade. — Under  Savini.    Dragoons,  304 ;  total,  304. 

4M  Brigade. — ^Under  Galletti.  ist  Regiment  of  line,  600 ; 
2nd  ditto,  400 ;  Roman  Legion,  810 ;  total,  1,810. 

ilifis^Kma/.— (Bersaglieri  Lombardi,  600,  under  pledge  not 
to  fight  till  May  4.)  Carabinieri  (foot  and  horse),  511;  Engineers, 
etc.,  450 ;  Artillery,  505  ;  total  of  available  troops,  1,466. 

This  would  give  a  g^and  total  of  9,030  r^imented  troops, 
besides  some  hundreds  of  unenrolled  citizens.  But  not  all  these 
were  actually  engaged,  as  many — e.g.  the  line  regiments  under 
Galletti — were  used  to  guard  parts  of  the  wall  not  actually 
attacked,  and  many  of  the  unenrolled  volunteers  and  National 
Guard  were  kept  inside  the  city  to  guard  the  barricades  in 
the  Trastevere  {Saffi,  iiL  288-292;  Hoff.  9-11).  Also  the 
Roman  authorities  give  these  totals  as  the  nominal  strength, 
putting  the  real  strength  2,000  lower  (see  Tivaroni,  Ausi., 
ii.  400).  Farini,  iv.  18,  gives  the  total  at  9,000  or  10,000, 
while  Vecchi,  ii.  194,  estimates  it  at  8,700. 
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The  number  of  the  French  actually  engaged  in  the  attack 
on  Rome  on  April  30  was  set  down  in  the  French  official  report 
{VaillafU,  7)  at  5,800  men ;  but  the  Liberal  Italian  authorities 
reckoned  it  higher — ^at  7,000  at  least.  Spada,  iii.  436  (Italian 
Clerical),  calls  it  6,000  and  twelve  guns,  which  hardly  difiers 
from  the  French  official  statement,  and  is  very  probably  correct. 

I  do  not,  therefore,  think  it  possible  to  decide  absolutely 
the  number  of  troops  engaged  on  each  side  on  April  30.  But 
the  Romans,  it  is  certain,  had  rather  more  in  numbers,  which 
compensated  for  the  irregular  and  untrained  character  of  most 
of  those  who  fought  on  their  side. 


APPENDIX  C 

CAPTURE  OF  THE  FRENCH  PRISONERS,  APRIL  30 

Hoffsteiter  became  intimate  with  the  Garibaldian  Legion  im- 
mediately after  the  battle  (in  which  he  was  not  himself  engaged), 
and  he  was  constantly  in  their  company  for  the  next  three 
months.  He  must  have  heard  endless  talk  about  April  30  from 
the  Legionaries.  It  is  he  who  twice  (pp.  12-13,  4^3)  declares 
that  Masina's  lancers  charged  and  captured  a  body  of  French 
infantry  on  April  30.  It  was,  he  says,  while  the  French  were 
trying  to  escape  from  the  Valentini.  Confirmation  is  not 
wanting,  since  Garibaldi  {Mem.  228)  mentions  Masina  as 
having  distinguished  himself  on  April  30 ;  and  Vecchi  (ii.  198) 
relates  how  Masina,  on  April  30,  himself  received  the  sabres  of 
several  French  officers  and  a  drum-major's  silver-knobbed  staff, 
which  he  showed  to  several  persons  in  triumph. 

Some  of  the  surrenders,  on  April  30,  appear  to  have  been 
hastened  by  the  absence  of  Commandant  Picard  from  the  men 
under  his  command.  Picard  himself  {Maniieur,  May  30, 
p.  1923)  declared  that  he  had  been  lured  away,  and  Torre 
accepted  part  of  the  story  (see  GatUard,  178-179;  VaiUant, 
11-12,  note;  and  Torre,  ii.  34-35).  But  Bixio  told  Guerzoni 
(Bixio,  85-88 ;  Guerzoni,  i.  269)  that  he,  Bixio,  had  collared 
Picard,  and  had  dragged  him  out  of  the  ranks  as  prisoner. 

Picard's  statement  that  he  left  his  troops  and  entered  Rome 
because  he  was  told  by  the  Italians  that  Rome  was  captured  by 
the  French  {Moniteur,  p.  1923)  is,  in  any  case,  quite  fantastic. 
If  he  accompanied  Bixio  at  his  own  free  will  it  must  have  been 
with  a  view  to  arrangements  for  surrender,  as  the  French  were 
losing  all  along  the  line. 
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Long  before  Gneizoni's  publication  of  the  statements  made 
by  Bixio,  Vecchi  (ii.  197)  had  told  the  following  story : 

'  Nino  Bixio^  slandatosi  con  una  mano  di  armati  verso  il  loco 
occupato  dallo  inimico  .  .  .  era  per  sf orzare  la  porta,  qnando 
questa  si  aprl  e  mostrossi  il  maggiore  Picard ;  il  quale,  parve, 
accennasse  ad  una  discussione  sulle  sue  sorti.  Lo  animoso 
giovane  dissegli  in  fretta,  si  arrendesse ;  non  aver  scampo ; 
r  oste  francese  battere  in  ritirata ;  .  .  .  Enell'attocheilfrancese 
borbottava  parole  confuse,  e  i  suoi  soldati  se  gU  facevano  in- 
tomo,  il  Bixio  lo  strappava  di  Ik,  mentre  il  Franchi,  di  Brescia, 
ghermiva  il  sottotenente  Termdet ;  ed  ambedue  disannati  e 
bendati  erano  condotti  presso  il  G^erale  Garibaldi,  questi  gl' 
inviava  al  ministro  Avezzana.  Gli  altri  undid  ufficiali  co' 
300  soldati  ancor  validi — scoraggiati  com'  erano— si  arresero/ 

Gabussi  (iii.  356)  and  CarldU  270  say  that  Picard  was  the 
first  to  request  a  parley,  showing  the  white  flag  from  the  house 
in  which  he  was  shut  up. 

The  question  may  perhaps  be  raised  whether  Bixio  should 
have  laid  forcible  hands  on  an  officer  with  whom  he  was  treating 
for  surrender.  But  Bixio,  a  man  of  violent  passions  and  of 
great  physical  force  and  violence,  as  incidents  in  his  later 
career  showed,  was  quite  likely  to  do  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  was  quite  incapable  of  luring  Picard  away  by  falsehoods 
about  the  French  having  entered  Rome.  To  entertain  such  a 
notion  for  a  moment  shows  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  character 
of  the  '  fiery  Bixio.'  ^ 

The  all^^ed  treachery  of  Bixio  and  of  1,200  of  Garibaldi's  men, 
repeated  in  Pt/ds  Hist.  30,  and  now  by  M.  Bittard  des  Partes, 
8&-S9,  is  based  on  the  vague  implications  of  Picard  as  to  what 
happened  to  his  division  after  (by  his  own  account)  he  had  left  it 
— ^in  a  statement  which  was  printed  in  the  Moniteur  for  the  benefit 
of  the  French  public  This  story,  which  tells  how  the  Italians 
having  got  close  up  to  300  of  Picand's  men  by  crying  '  Pace,'  and 
by  declaring  that  Rome  was  occupied  by  the  French  army,  then, 
apparently,  hustled  and  disarmed  them,  is  so  ridiculous  that  I 
would  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  confute  it  had  not 
M.  Bittard  des  Portes  resuscitated  it.  Is  that  how  prisoners  are 
made  in  the  heat  of  hand-to-hand  fighting  ?  It  is,  besides,  denied 
implicitly  by  the  quite  contrary  accounts  of  the  Italian  writers. 

I  have  in  my  narrative  of  the  battles  and  of  the  siege  of  Rome 


'  Needless  to  say,  the  eminent  and  scliolarly  Italian  historian.  Signer 
(231),  has  no  hesitation  in  taking,  on  this  matter,  the  word  of  Bixio^  'la  lealti 
€itta  persona.' 
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refused  to  record  (except  on  one  occasion  to  impugn,  p.  179, 
note  2,  above)  any  of  the  numerous  declarations  made  by 
Italians  who  took  part  in  the  fighting,  to  the  efEect  that  the 
French  soldiers,  while  charging,  cried  amid,  and  so  prevented 
the  Italians  from  firing  on  them  until  the  French  were  upon 
them  with  the  bayonet.  Battles  are  not  lost  or  won  by  '  white- 
flag  incidents.'  And  I  think  it  absurd  of  M.  Bittard  des  Portes 
to  believe  that  300  French  soldiers  allowed  themselves  to  be 
surrounded  and  disarmed  in  battle,  on  such  a  tale  as  that  their 
comrades  had  entered  Rome,  and  that  peace  was  established  ! 

Whatever  Bixio  did  or  did  not  do,  one  thing  is  certain — that 
the  capture  of  three  or  four  hundred  French  infantry  took  place 
during  the  recapture  of  the  Pamfili  and  Valentini  grounds  in  fair 
fight,  and  as  a  result  of  their  comrades  having  been  driven  ofE 
the  field.  Picard's  omission  of  the  all-important  fact  of  Gari- 
baldi's successful  charge  {Moniteur,  May  30,  p.  1923)  is  quite 
inexcusable,  and  the  repetition  of  his  error  by  modem  clerical 
historians  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  study  the  Italian 
authorities.  M.  Bittard  des  Portes'  accoimt  of  the  action  in 
the  Pamfili  is  therefore  highly  misleading.  He  commits  a  grave 
error,  and  one,  moreover,  that  he  could  easily  have  avoided, 
when  he  implies  (as  he  does  on  pp.  86-89  of  his  work)  that  the 
surrender  took  place  as  a  result  of  deliberate  fraud  on  the  part  of 
the  Italians,  while  the  French  were  still  in  victorious  occupation 
of  the  Pamfili  after  their  first  successful  advance.  He  omits 
altogether  to  state  that  the  Italians  drove  the  French  out  of 
the  Pamfili,  and  off  the  Aqueduct  and  across  the  Deep  Lane, 
in  fair  fight,  and  that  that  was  why  there  was  any  question  of 
Picard's  sturender.  The  recovery  of  those  places  by  a  series 
of  charges  is  established  by  all  ItaUan  authorities,  including 
numerous  persons  who  took  part  in  the  affair — e,g.  Torre, 
ii-  30,  31 ;  Loev.  i.  163 ;  Costa,  44 ;  Kodman,  ii.  16-19 ; 
Carletti,  269,  270 ;  Hoff,  12,  13 ;  Vecchi,  ii.  197 ;  Mem.  227, 
228 ;  Roman  MSS.  Bait.  Univ. ;  Triumvirs'  Report  (reprinted 
Spada,  iii.  440).  These  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  every  other  Italian 
authority,  msike  it  perfectly  certain  that  the  Italians  advanced 
again  and  recaptured  the  Corsini,  and  Pamfili,  and  Valentini 
in  fair  fight.  The  most  detailed  and  interesting  account  of  the 
action  is  given  by  Carletti,  269,  270,  Fatto  d'  armi  del  30  Aprile, 
in  connection  with  the  charge  of  the  Roman  Legion.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  in  M.  Bittard  des  Portes'  work  that  he  has 
studied  any  Italian  book  on  the  subject  of  the  siege  of  Rome, 
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except  Loevinson  (whom  he  deserts  whenever  he  wishes,  as  in 
this  case). 

Altogether  M.  Bittard  des  Portes'  account  of  April  30  is 
worthy  of  his  statement  about  Batnba  (p.  140) :  '  Le  roi  Bomba, 
coimne  on  I'appelait  en  raison  de  son  embonpoint/  His  igno- 
rance of  Italian  history  and  of  the  authorities  for  it  is  very  great, 
and  is  on  a  par  with  his  dislike  of  modem  France  and  modem 
Italy,  indicated  in  the  introduction  to  his  work.  The  real  value 
of  his  book  is  that  he  has  studied  the  MS.  Historiques  of  the 
French  regiments.  I  have^  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  French 
War  Office,  studied  those  of  the  principal  regiments,  but  find 
no  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Picard's  story,  beyond  a  repetition  of 
it  in  the  Historique  of  his  own  regiment  (Paris  MS.  20^,  pp.  225* 
226),  written  about  the  year  1892. 

The  gallantry  of  the  French  army  on  April  30,  and  duringthe 
siege  of  Rome  in  Jime  1849,  ^^  worthy  of  a  better  cause — ^was, 
in  fact,  worthy  of  the  nation  and  the  army  that  delivered  Italy 
in  1796,  in  1800,  in  1859.  May  that  French  army  always  re- 
main, as  it  is  to-day,  the  friend  of  England,  and  of  the  Italy 
which  owes  so  much  to  French  valour.  That  valour,  which  no 
historian  of  1849  can  possibly  deny,  does  not  require  to  be 
defended  by  the  belated  resuscitation  of  impossible  tales  that 
have  long  ago  died  a  natural  death. 
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TREATMENT  OP  FRENCH  PRISONERS  ON  APRIL  30 

The  accusations  of  ill-usage  of  the  French  prisoners  by  the 
Italian  soldiery  and  mob  on  April  30  appear  to  me  to  be  very 
doubtful,  though  M.  Bittard  des  Partes  (pp.  89,  90)  makes  great 
play  with  them.  His  authorities  are :  (i)  Balleydier ;  (2)  Rap- 
part  du  commandant  Picard  (in  the  Maniteur) ;  and  (3)  RaSet's 
picture. 

1.  Balleydier  is  a  second-hand  partisan  authority,  whose 
book  the  impartial  Mr.  Johnston  (p.  319)  justly  calls  '  full  of 
exaggerations  and  inaccuracies.' 

2.  Picard  is  responsible  for  palming  ofE  on  the  Parisian 
pubUc  such  very  remarkable  statements  about  April  30  (see 
Appendix  C,  above)  that  all  his  evidence  is,  in  relation  to  these 
events,  extremely  questionable.  It  was  noted  in  Rome  that 
while  the  other  French  prisoners  were  friendly  he  remained 
sulky  {Koelman,  ii.  22).    Unfortunately  his  story,  published  in 
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the  Maniteur  to  account  to  the  French  nation  for  the  defeat  of 
April  30,  became  the  basis  of  subsequent  French  narratives. 
But  be  his  evidence  worth  much  or  little^  it  does  not  bear  out 
M.  Bittard  des  Portes'  accusation.  For  Picard  does  not  say 
that  his  men  were  ill-treated  or  massacred^  but  only  that  he 
himself  was  insulted  and  assaulted  by  the  mob  as  he  was  being 
brought  into  Rome  a  sohtary  prisoner.  He  is  quite  vague  as  to 
what  happened  to  his  men  after  he  had  left  them,  except  only 
that  he  allows  somehow  or  other  they  were  killed,  wounded  or 
made  prisoner.  The  Paris  MS.  20^  Hisiorique,  p.  226,  evidently 
based  on  Picard's  account,  repeats  his  complaint  as  regards  his 
own  entry  into  Rome,  adding  that  his  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  taken  into  Rome  under  a  '  good  escort  *  (p.  226),  and 
were  '  well  treated  during  their  short  captivity '  (p.  228).  And 
so  says  VaillaiU,  11-12  note. 

3.  The  imaginary  and  sensational  picture  drawn  by  Raffet 
is  solemnly  quoted  by  Af .  Bittard  dcs  Portes  (p.  90,  note  i)  as 
an  authority.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  it  (either  in  the 
original  or  in  the  reproduction  in  Bittard  des  Portes,  90),  to 
see  its  documentary  value.  It  is,  however,  worth  mentioning 
that  Nino  Costa,  as  Lord  Carlisle  tells  me,  was  always  parti- 
cularly angry  at  this  picture — ^which  represents  priests  saving 
Frendi  prisoners  from  massacre  on  April  30 — because,  said  Costa, 
so  far  from  trying  to  massacre  them, '  we  gave  them  cigars.' 

In  the  Roman  MSS.  Batt.  Univ.,  Andreocci  Luigi  says  :  '  La 
legione  menb  prigionero  il  20  linea  passando  davanti  a  noi. 
Furono  rispettati  da  tutti  e  non  si  grido  se  non  Viva  V  Italia, 
Viva  V  indipendenxa  Italiana.* 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Oudinot  acknowledged  in 
the  most  grateful  terms  the  extraordinary  kindness  of  the 
Romans  to  the  French  wounded;  of  April  30  {De  Lesseps,  120, 
Doc.  No.  14),  and  never  complained  either  of  the  method  in  which 
the  prisoners  had  been  captured  or  of  any  ill-treatment  that 
they  had  suffered.  This  is  not  without  significance.  Still  more 
significant  is  the  fact  that  the  French  prisoners  themselves 
made  friends  with  their  Italian  captors.  (This  is  proved  not 
only  by  the  evidence  of  numerous  Italian  writers,  but  by  the 
impartial  and  neutral  observer.  Captain  Key,  of  H.M.S.  BuU^ 
dog,  on  his  visit  to  Rome.)  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  soldiers  of  a  high-spirited  army  like  the  French  would,  in 
a  few  days'  time,  have  made  friends  with  their  captors,  and 
have  been  effusively  grateful  for  the  treatment  they  had  re- 
ceived, if  they  had,  in  the  first  instance,  been  captured  by 
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treachery  at  the  moment  of  their  own  victory,  and  then  sub- 
jected to  massacre  and  insult  after  their  surrender  ? 

On  Jmie  3  feeling  had  become  much  more  embittered,  and 
some  French  prisoners  were  on  that  day  massacred  by  those 
to  whom  they  had  surrendered,  and  others  insulted  and  assaulted 
by  the  mob,  as  I  record  on  p.  189,  above.  But  on  April  30  I 
do  not  beUeve  that  this  occurred. 
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THE  C01fMAND-IN-CHI£F  AND  THE  VELLETRI  EXPEDmOK 

For  the  pros  and  cons,  of  the  question,  see  Hqff.  61  (a 
prejudiced  though  well-informed  witness),  and  RosMi  passim 
on  his  own  behalf.  See  also  Loev.  L  189-191 ;  Rtmum  MSS., 
F.R.  62.  8,  pp.  111-I19 ;  Kodman,  ii  5-7 ;  Mario,  Supplement, 
91-95, 100 ;  Pisacane,  15, 16. 

No  doubt  Europe  would  have  made  it  3^t  another  charge 
against  the  friendless  Republic  if  she  had  entrusted  the  supreme 
command  to  '  the  bandit,'  and  possibly  some  of  the  troops  in 
some  of  the  line  regiments  would  have  been  mutinous  if  asked 
to  serve  under  him,  though  I  doubt  it.  But  nothing  that  the 
Republicans  could  have  done  would  have  placated  Europe; 
and,  as  the  bulk  of  the  troops  were  volunteers,  and  the  nature 
of  the  operations  in  the  Alban  Hills  would  therefore  be  a  war  of 
guerillas  led  straight  to  the  attack  of  an  inefficient  regular  army 
(like  the  campaign  that  won  Sicily  and  Naples  in  i860),  it  is 
probable  that  the  Romans  would  have  gained  more,  under  the 
auspices  of  Garibaldi,  in  enthusiasm,  dash,  and  good  leadership, 
than  they  would  have  lost  in  other  respects.  And  if,  indeed, 
it  was  undesirable  for  diplomatic  and  political  reasons  to  make 
Garibaldi  nominal  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the  State, 
it  would  at  least  have  been  wiser  to  send  him  out  with  a  free 
hand  for  this  expedition,  in  command  of  all  such  raiments  as 
were  eager  to  follow  him.  Of  these  he  would  certainly  have 
found  enough  to  enable  him  to  knock  King  Ferdinand's  army 
to  pieces,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  the  Lombard 
Bersaglieri,  who  best  represented  the  regular  and  conservative 
elements  in  the  army,  had  served  under  his  sole  command  at 
Palestrina,  and  that  their  commanding  officer,  the  aristocratic 
Manara,  was  proud  to  become,  on  June  4,  the  chief  of  Garibaldi's 
staff. 
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APPENDIX  F  I 

THE  FIRST  STRUGGLES  FOR  THE  PAMFIU  AND  CORSINI, 

BEFORE  garibaldi's  ARRIVAL 

The  best  authorities  for  the  conflicts  in  the  Pamfili  and 
Corsini  grounds  before  the  arrival  of  Garibaldi  are :  Paris 
MSS.  33*  and  91*  (le*  liger) ;  Gamberini  (one  of  Pietramellara's 
officers  on  that  day) ;  Torre,  ii.  177, 178  ;  Veccki,  ii.  259  ;  Hof.y 
114 ;  Gabussi,  iii.  430 ;  BiUard  des  Partes,  213-223.  The  in- 
accurate statement  of  the  latter  that  there  were  2^000  Italians 
defending  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Pamfili  is  based  on  the  re- 
port of  General  Oudinot  to  the  Minister  of  War  on  June  4 
{Pr/cis  Hist,  piice  just.,  No.  12).  Oudinot,  when  he  wrote,  had  no 
means  of  guessing  the  numbers — the  villa  having  been  captured 
in  the  darkness.  He  had  every  reason  for  exaggerating,  and  he 
was  much  given  to  exaggeration.  For  example,  in  the  same 
despatch  he  states  that  the  Italians  had  some  24,000  regular 
troops  in  Rome,  and  used  them  nearly  all  on  Jime  3  in  en- 
deavouring to  recover  the  Corsini.  The  truth  is  that  they  used 
about  6,000,  most  of  them  volunteers  (see  p.  187,  above). 

Ganibenni,  who  was  with  Pietramellara  on  the  morning  of 
the  3rd,  gives  the  number  of  Italians  in  the  Pamfili  at  400; 
and  this  is  borne  out  by  Torre,  ii.  177,  and  Vecchi,  ii.  259.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  there  were  only  400  defenders  in  the 
Pamfili  grounds  at  the  time  when  the  Villa  was  captured  at 
three  in  the  morning. 

On  the  other  hand,  Galletti's  whole  force  was  much  more  than 
400 ;  some  were  in  the  Vascello  (Gamberini,  14),  and,  according 
to  the  French  accounts^  some  of  Galletti's  men  came  out  of  the 
Porta  San  Pancrazio,  as  dawn  was  growing  grey,  after  the  capture 
of  the  Pamfili,  to  the  rescue  of  the  Corsini  and  Valentini^  which 
tiiey  temporarily  secured,  only  to  lose  them  again  when  the  French 
came  back  in  greater  numbers.  This  is  theaccoimtof  thematter 
given  in  the  French  Historiques  (33^  and  gv).  On  p.  158  of  the 
Historique  of  the  91*  (16^  t^g^),  P^urt  of  the  force  under  Levail- 
lant^  we  read :  '  Le  2^  bataillon  £tait  encore  en  arri^re,  retard^ 
par  Tobstade  de  la  barricade,  le  jour  commenfait  d  poindre,  el 
permeUait  d'apercevoir  des  troupes  ennemies  qui  debouchaient  de 
la  parte  St.  Pancrace  (clearly  Galletti's  men) ;  d'autre  part  on 
n'avait  aucune  nouvelle  de  la  brigade  MoUi^re,  qui  devait 
ex£cuter  I'attaque  principale ;  cette  situation  d^termina  le 
Colonel  de  faire  r/tragrader  V avant-garde  jusqu'd  la  villa  Pamfili, 
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oil  le  2^  bataillon  vint  se  joindre  au  premier/  Immediately 
afterwards  (pp.  158, 159)  we  read  of  a  fierce  struggle  by  part  of 
this  regiment  for  the  possession  of  the  Valentini,  and  on  p.  159 
we  read : '  L'arrivde  de  la  brigade  Morli^re  (HoUiere)  op6ra  nne 
heureuse  diversion.'  (See  also  Journal  i6«,  pp.  12-18.)  Gam- 
berinfs  recollections  (1884)  are  somewhat  different. 

The  famous  patriot  Colonel,  Marquis  Pietro  Pietramellara 
(sometimes  called  MeUara),  was  not  mortally  wounded  and  cap- 
tured on  this  day,  as  is  sometimes  said.  That  fate  befell  Captain 
Ludovico  Pietramellara  (Loev.  L  216,  note),  but  the  Colonel 
organised  the  first  resistance  in  the  Corsini  aifter  the  loss  of  the 
Pamfili.  He  was  mortally  wounded  two  dzys  later,  was  taken 
into  Rome,  and  died  there  early  in  July.  See  the  evidence  of  the 
eye-witness,  Gamberini  (14, 19,  and  passim),  confirmed  by  Gabussi, 
iiL  434 ;  Ravioli,  45,  57  ;  Bertolinfs  PiOramellara,  25-28,  33. 
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STRUCTURE  OF  THE  VILLA  CORSINI 

I  have  called  the  Corsini  a  house  of  four  stories,  and  I  speak 
of  the  balcony  at  the  top  of  the  outside  staircase  as  the  second 
floor  from  the  ground,  because  that  was  the  case  as  regards 
the  side  facing  Rome.  Hofistetter  and  other  writers,  indeed, 
call  the  villa  a  three-storied  building,  with  the  balcony  on  the 
first  floor,  and  it  was  so,  as  r^ards  the  west  side.  But,  as 
regards  the  eastern  fofode  looking  towards  Rome,  Werner 
represents  two  stories  below  the  balcony,  as  well  as  two  above 
(see  illustrati(Hi,  p.  186,  above).  In  this  it  is  borne  out  by  the 
picture  in  Decuppis  {q.v.  at  end  of  Bibliography,  p.  363,  below), 
and  in  the  picture  MiragUa,  258.  In  these  pictures  of  Werner, 
Decuppis,  and  Miraglia,  taken  immediately  after  the  siege, 
the  staircase  and  /ofode  are  represented  as  completely  blown 
away  by  the  Italian  cannon,  so  that  the  internal  economy  of 
the  house  is  revealed,  and  four  stories  are  thus  rendered  visible. 
Judging  from  the  picture  of  the  west  (Pamfili)  side  of  the  villa 
as  given  in  Kandler,  there  were  only  three  stories  (9u.  only  one 
below  the  balcony)  on  that  side. 

As  to  my  statement  that  the  storming  parties  could  only 
get  into  the  upper  part  of  the  villa  from  the  Roman  side  by 
climbing  the  outer  staircase,  it  is  implied  by  all  the  detailed 
accounts  of  any  of  the  attacks  on  June  3,  especially  by  Hof., 
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121,  lines  21-24.  The  illustration,  p.  173,  above  (/.  L.  N,), 
shows,,  indeed,  a  portal  on  the  ground  floor  between  the  two 
stairways,  but  apparently  it  did  not  connect  with  the  upper 
stories,  merely  leading  as  a  gangway  through  the  lower  parts 
of  the  house  into  the  Pamfili  gardens.  This  is  also  the  im- 
pression  left  by  the  picture  of  the  west  (Pamfili)  side  of  the 
Corsini^  in  the  panoramic  engraving  by  Handler, 
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garibaldi's  use  op  the  BERSAGLIERI  on  JUNE  3 

The  Lombard  Bersaglieri,  when  they  fought  at  Palestrina 
at  the  beginning  of  May,  consisted  of  one  battalion  of  about 
600  men.  On  their  return  to  Rome,  between  the  battles  of 
Palestrina  and  Velletri,  another  weak  battalion,  about  350  strong, 
succeeded  in  joining  them,  having  embarked  secretly  from 
Spezia.^ 

The  first  (the  original)  battalion,  600  strong,  consisted  of 
four  companies — the  ist  imder  Ferrari,  the  2nd  under  Enrico 
Dandolo,  the  3rd  under  Massi,  the  4th  under  Rozzat.'^  On 
June  3  tliese  four  companies  of  the  first  battalion  together  com- 
prised 600  men,  minus  their  small  losses  in  the  Palestrina  and 
Velletri  campaigns. 

As  regards  the  first  attack  made  by  this  battalion  on  the 
Corsini,  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  accoimts  given  by 
Hofistetter  and  Emilio  Dandolo.  Dandolo,  237,  states  that 
the  ist  company  was  sent  by  itself  to  charge  the  Corsini,  and 
that  after  it  had  been  repulsed  the  2nd  company  (Enrico 
Dandolo's)  was  sent  alone  on  a  second  charge  (pp.  239,  240). 
But  Hofistetter  (who  was  then  present,  while  Emilio  Dandolo 
was  still  behind  the  walls)  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
1st  company,  to  which  he  himself  was  at  the  moment  attached, 
and  the  2nd  (Enrico  Dandolo's)  company,  were  together  in  the 
first  charge,  headed  by  Manara;  this  was  the  charge  in  which 
Enrico  Dandolo  was  killed  {Hoff,  117-121) .  Hofistetter  also  states 
that  Rozzat's  company  was  with  them,  but  this  is  more  doubtful. 
Rozzat,  indeed,  was  there,  but  certainly  without  all,  perhaps 
without  any,  of  his  company  (the  4th) ;  for  Emilio  Dandolo  (242) 
states  that  Rozzat  went  forward  alone  without  his  company, 

>  Dandolo,  216;  Hef.  52.  *  ffgf,  38,  118. 
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and  EmiUo  Dandolo  himsdi,  who  was  in  Rozzaf  s  company^ 
was  undoubtedly  left  behind  during  the  first  charge. 

To  sum  up^  the  first  attack  by  the  Bersaglieri  on  the  C(»sim 
was  made  by  a  considerable  body — ^the  ist,  2nd,  and  possibly 
part  of  the  4th  company  of  the  First  Battalion.  That  is  to 
say,  this  charge  was  made  by  some  three  hundred  men  together, 
and  not  in  small  handfuls,  as  Emilio  Dandolo  says  (pp.  236, 237). 
But  the  attack  was  premature,  as  the  villa  had  not  been  sub- 
jected to  a  sufficiently  prolonged  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry. 
Hoff.,  118,  puts  on  Manara  the  respcmsibility  for  the  too  eaxiy 
beginning  of  the  attack,  but  it  is  not  possible  entirely  to  excul- 
pate Garibaldi,  who  was  on  the  spot. 

Ho&tetter  and  Dandolo  between  them  give  us  an  admirable 
account  of  the  operations  of  the  Bersaglieri  on  June  3.  We 
have,  unfortunately,  no  such  record  of  the  equally  heroic  charges 
of  the  Garibaldian  Legion.  Where  Dandolo  and  HofiEstetter 
differ,  we  must  rdy  on  the  testimony  of  that  one  of  them  who 
took  part  in  the  event  in  question.  They  were  apart  from 
each  other  during  the  day,  except  during  the  tragic  scene  in  the 
Casa  Giacometti,  when  Manara  gave  Emilio  Dandolo  definite 
news  of  his  brother's  death.  The  correspondence  between 
Ho&tetter's  and  Dandolo's  account  of  the  place  and  circum- 
stances of  that  scene,  at  which  they  were  both  present,  increases 
the  credit  of  each  as  a  witness  to  the  details  of  what  he  alone 
saw. 

There  are  two  mistakes  in  detail  in  the  long  account  given 
by  HofEstetter  of  the  day's  battle.  The  Bersaglieri  arriv^  on 
the  scene  not  '  shortly  after  four  o'clock '  (p.  108),  but  some 
four  hours  later ;  indeed,  Ho&tetter's  own  statement  that  they 
had  been  kept  waiting  two  hours  under  arms  in  the  Forum 
makes  it  likely  that  this  is  a  misprint.  Secondly,  the  casual 
mention  of  Emilio  Dandolo  as  among  the  wounded  in  the  first 
charge  (p.  119)  is  an  error.  He  was  then  inside  the  walls,  and 
was  wounded  in  the  charge  described  by  himself  {Dandoh^ 

p.  245)- 

Possibly  HofiEstetter  gives  himself  too  much  credit  for  seeing 

on  the  spot  all  that  ought  to  have  been  done  and  was  left  un- 
done by  Garibaldi  and  Manara ;  but  otherwise  he  seems  to  me  an 
admirable  witness,  and  I  think  his  narrative  has  not  ahvays 
been  treated  with  sufficient  consideration  by  historians. 
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APPENDIX  H 

DEATH  OF  MASINA 

I.  The  first  wound  received  by  Masina  on  June  3  was  in  the 
morning,  as  described  p.  176^  above.  His  retirement  to  the 
field  hospital  in  San  Pietro  in  Montorio^  at  Garibaldi's  orders, 
is  described  by  Kodman,  ii.  77,  85,  an  eye  and  ear  witness. 
Torre,  ii.  185 ;  Elia,  i.  168 ;  and  BertoHni's  Masina,  23,  also 
mention  that  Masina  was  wounded  in  one  of  the  early  attacks, 
and  retired  for  an  hour.  Roman  MSS.  RoncaUi,  f.  156,  adds, 
^  iorna  in  Roma,  corre  al  prima  ospedale,'  which  can  only  mean 
San  Pietro  in  Montorio;  so  Koelman  is  well  borne  out.  For 
Masina,  see  R,  S.  dd  R.  i.  102-106. 

II.  The  accounts  of  the  later  charge  in  which  Masina  met 
his  death  are  somewhat  contradictory;  but  I  think  that  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  leading  statements  by  Torre,  RoncaUi,  Carletti, 
Hoff.,  Koelman,  the  Paris  MSS.  33*  and  66*,  and  tiie  docu- 
ment printed  in  the  R.  5.  dd  R,,  will  bring  out  certain  facts, 
not  generally  recognised,  which  I  epitomise  as  follows : 

(i)  Masina's  death  was  in  the  afternoon,  during  this  con- 
fused rush  of  all  the  regiments,  cavalry  and  infantry  (Hoff., 
127 ;  Koelman,  ii.  88-92),  and  not  in  the  *  first  encounter,'  when 
he  was  only  woimded,  and  retired  to  have  his  arm  bound  up. 

(2)  It  is  certain  that  in  this  later  charge  Masina  rode  up  the 
steps  of  the  villa  on  horseback  in  the  sight  of  the  crowd  on 
the  walls  of  Rome ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  he  received  his 
death  woimd  while  so  doing. 

It  is  possible  that  he  was  killed,  as  Torre  states  (ii.  185), 
'  nell'  uscir  del  Casino,'  in  coming  out  from  the  Villa  Corsini. 
For  his  skeleton  was  imdoubtedly  foimd,  on  July  5,  lying  in  the 
garden  below,  seventy  paces  from  the  villa,  having  lain  there 
during  the  siege,  between  the  French  and  Italian  lines  {R.  5. 
dd  R.  i.  no).  One  witness  at  the  inquest  (Lorenzo  Bressan) 
deposed  that  he  had  seen  Masina  fall  on  the  spot  where  his  body 
was  found.  Kodman  (ii.  91)  foUov^  the  ordinary  story,  and 
speaks  of  him  as  killed  on  the  steps,  though  he  does  not  say  that 
he  saw  him  fall  there.  The  explanation  ofEered  on  p.  109  U. 
23,  24  of  R.  5.  dd  RA.  is  not  good.  If  he  was  not  killed  on 
the  steps,  it  must  have  been  during  the  retreat,  '  nell'  uscir  del 
Casino,'  as  Torre,  ii.  85,  says. 
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III.  So  much  (or  little)  can  be  said  about  Hasina's  own 
death.  As  regards  the  military  aspects  of  the  charge,  during 
some  part  of  which  his  death  occurred,  there  is  also  consider- 
able difficulty.  But  I  think  the  following  statements  can  be 
made : 

(i)  The  cavalry  charge  ordered  by  Garibaldi  was  not — like 
the  expedition  of  Emilio  Dandolo  and  his  twenty  men — made 
against  the  full  force  of  the  French  safely  ensconced  in  the 
villa,  but  at  a  propitious  moment  when  the  Italian  fire  had 
caused  a  momentary  retreat  or  confusion  {Hoff.  126;  Kod^ 
tnan,  ii.  86-^).  Consequently  the  villa  was  taken  witii  little 
loss  ('  dopo  pochi  colpi  si  ritirano  i  Francesi/  CatietH,  274). 
The  French  accounts  quoted  below  are  in  keeping  with  this. 

(2)  The  cavalry  were  supported  by  a  rush  of  many  hundreds 
of  men.  According  to  CarleiH,  274,  the  cavalry  took  the 
Corsini  before  this  rush ;  according  to  Hoffstetter,  126-127,  they 
were  themselves  only  a  part  of  the  general  rush. 

(3)  This  rush  consisted  partly  of  the  infantry  in  and  about 
the  Vascello  {Hoff.  [126-127),  ^^^  partly  of  spent  regiments, 
gunners,  and  civilians  from  behind  the  Porta  San  Pancrazio, 
who  started  without  orders  or  leadership,  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  after  they  had  seen  the  infantry  in  the  Vascello 
charge  up  the  slope  {Kodman^  ii.  88-90). 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  out  what  Garibaldi  did  or  did  not 
do  in  this  affair.  It  is  clear  that,  as  Carletti  says,  he  ordered 
the  cavalry  to  charge  the  Corsini,  and  Hofistetter  and  Koefanan 
show  that  he  did  so  because  the  enemy  were  momentarily 
losing  hold  of  the  Villa  by  reason  of  the  Italian  bombardment. 
But  Carletti  and  Hofistetter  say  that  the  infantry  rush  from 
the  Vascello  was  not  ordered,  but  was  the  result  of  a  voluntary 
elan  on  the  part  of  the  men ;  only  when  it  had  begun,  Ho£E5tetter 
sa3^  that  Garibaldi  sent  in  every  man  he  could  find.  Hofi- 
stetter also  says  that  Garibaldi  remained  at  the  garden  gate  of 
the  Corsini. 

On  the  other  hand,  Koelman  says  that  he  saw  Garibaldi 
leading  on  the  infantry  from  the  Vascello,  and  himself  fight- 
ing in  the  Corsini  ground,  before  the  rush  of  the  mob  began 
from  the  Porta  San  Pancrazio.  He  also  says  that  he  saw 
Garibaldi  on  the  Corsini  Hill,  when  he  (Koelman)  had  arrived 
there  in  the  mob.  Koelman  is  a  first-hand  but  not  a  quite  first* 
rate  authority,  as  he  wrote  so  long  after  the  events. 

All  this  evidence  is  very  contradictory,  and  probaUy  none 
of  the  eye-witnesses  who  took  part  in  the  charge  had  much  time 
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to  see  what  Garibaldi^  or  anyone  else,  was  doing.  But  in  judging 
his  conduct  in  the  light  of  such  uncertain  data,  it  is  at  least  clear 
that  the  cavalry  took  the  Villa  because  their  charge  was  ordered 
at  a  propitious  moment  when  the  foe  were  3delding  before  the 
bombardment.  At  what  distance  the  infantry  followed,  whether 
they  were  led  by  Garibaldi  in  person,  whether  he  ordered  their 
advance,  or  whether  they  started  from  the  Vascello  before  he 
had  time  to  organise  their  advance  properly,  are  points  on 
which  authorities  differ.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  say  whether 
he  is  to  be  blamed  for  not  providing  against  the  rush  of  the  mob 
from  the  Porta  San  Pancrazio,  and  whether  that  mob  did  more 
harm  by  adding  to  the  confusion  or  more  good  by  adding  to 
the  numbers  of  the  defenders  of  the  Corsini  Hill. 

The  French  historiques  are  rather  vague  about  the  fighting 
on  Jime  3  after  the  arrival  of  Garibaldi,  as  the  names  of  the 
places,  where  the  fighting  described  took  place,  are  not  often 
given.  But  there  are  passages  which  clearly  refer  to  this  late 
afternoon  attack,  and  one  of  them  is  most  valuable  as  showing 
that  during  that  attack  the  convent  of  San  Pancrazio  (as  well 
as  the  Corsini)  was  momentarily  taken  by  the  Italians.  The 
passage  is  in  the  Historique  33'  {Paris  MSS.),  p.  214  : 

'A  4  heures  (p.m.,  as  context  shows)  le  3^  bataillon  re^ut 
Tordre  d'aller  reprendre  les  positions  que  le  66°  avait  laiss6 
retomber  aux  mains  de  Tennemi.  A  rarrivfe  du  bataillon  les 
Romains  6taient  descendus  pres  du  r&ervoir  de  Taqueduc, 
mais,  comme  le  matin,  le  y  bataillon  les  eut  bientdt  chass^, 
leur  tuant  beaucoup  de  monde.  Le  3^  bataillon  sous  les  ordres 
du  Colonel  Bonat  avait  re9u  Tordre  de  s'emparer  de  TEglise 
de  San  Pancrazio  occupfe  par  les  Romains :  cet  ordre,  malgr^ 
la  r&istance,  fut  promptement  ex6ait6  et  Tennemi  refoul6  dans 
la  place.' 

The  Historique  of  the  66*  (MSS.,  pp.  101-102)  merely  says 
the  troops  were  '  expos6es  k  tixe  englouties  sous  les  d^mbres 
des  maisons  qui  s'6croulent  sous  le  feu  de  Tennemi,'  and  speaks 
of  '  une  sortie  en  masse  appuyte  par  du  canon.' 
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NUMBERS  OF  THE  ROMAN  ARMY  DURING  THE  SIEGE 

The  force  imder  arms  in  Rome  in  June  was  considerably 
greater  than  it  had  been  on  April  30. 

22 
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But  there  is  much  greater  uncertainty  as  to  the  numbers 
of  men  under  arms  in  Rome  than  as  to  the  numbers  of  the 
French.  The  French  consisted  of  so  many  regiments  of  a 
regular  army,  whose  numbers  it  was  quite  possible  to  ascertain^ 
and  difficult  to  conceal.  Vaillant's  statement  that  there  were 
30,000  by  the  end  of  the  siege  may  be  accepted  as  approximately 
correct.  The  defenders  of  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  chiefly 
consisted  of  bodies  of  men  of  very  lax  organisation,  whose 
numbers  were  either  fluid  or  unascertainable,  seeing  that  they 
are  stated  differently  in  every  Ust.  Compare,  for  instance,  the 
three  lists  given  by  HoffsteUer  (at  the  end  of  his  volume).  Car- 
leUi,  259-260,  and  VaiUatU,  185.  They  are  agreed  as  to  the 
numbers  of  scarcely  any  one  regiment.    For  example : 


llianara's  Lombards 
Students 
Roman  Legion    . 


Medici's  Leeion 


Fiist  Line  Regiment 
Second  line  Regiment 
Third  Line  Regiment 
Artillery 


Vaillant 

Cvlecti 

Hontcttcr 

1,000 

650 

1 
900 

300 

250 

200 

251 

800 

1,000 

r       Not 
i  mentioned 

300 

300 

1,864 

1,000 

1,200 

2,000 

1,100 

1,200 

1.493 

800 

1,000 

1,574 

820 

500       1 

In  the  end,  Vaillant  gives,  as  a  total  of  aU  arms,  21,760+ 
12,000  National  Guard  whom  he  says  were  chiefly  used  for  policing 
the  town.  Hofetetter  gives  14,790,  and  mentions  that  the 
National  Guard  were  8,000  or  10,000,  but  he  does  not  count  them 
in  the  list ;  they  had  fought  on  April  30,  and  now  in  Jime  patrolled 
the  streets  and  guarded  some  parts  of  the  wall.  Carletti  gives 
a  total  of  17,580,  including  the  National  Guard  (Civica  Mobiliz- 
zata),  whom  he  reckons  at  only  1,200,  a  tenth  of  VaiDant's 
estimate. 

Ho&tetter,  who,  next  to  Garibaldi  and  Manara,  was  in  a 
position  to  know  the  facts,  and  was  deep  in  the  counsels  at 
head-quarters  in  the  Savordli  and  Spada  villas,  gives  a  most 
interesting  list  of  the  regiments  on  the  Janiculum  on  June  29, 
with  the  remaining  strength  of  each  {Hoff.  280-^81).  The  total 
amoimts  to  4,170  infantry,  plus  some  fifty  lancers.  I  know 
no  reason  to  think  this  an  imder-estimate,  if  we  allow  for  the 
several  thousands  who,  he  says,  had  already  been  killed  and 
wounded  (p.  300).  This  estimate  of  4,000  and  odd  men  left  on 
the  Janiculum  on  June  29  is  confirmed  by  Torre^  iL  262,  and 
accepted  by  Loevinson,  i.  261. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  bulk  of  the  Roman  forces  never 
ascended  the  Janiculum  in  June^  to  judge  by  the  comparatively 
small  nimiber  of  regiments  mentioned  in  the  defence  of  the 
Vascello  and  the  walls.  The  presence  of  the  French  outside 
the  Porta  del  Popolo,  the  Porta  San  Paolo,  and  the  Vatican 
wall,  their  continual  demonstrations  against  Rome  in  those 
quarters,  and  the  need  for  policing  the  city,  would  account  for 
the  large  numbers  kept  down  below. 
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DAlfAGB  DONE  BY  THE  BOMBARDMENT  INCIDENTAL  TO 

THE  SIEGE  OF  ROME 

The  protest  of  the  foreign  Consuls  to  Oudinot  can  be  read 
in  BiUard  des  PorUs,  343-344,  and  BaUeydier,  ii.  251-253.  It 
offered  '  les  remontrances  les  plus  6nergiques  contre  ce  mode 
d'attaque  qui  non  seulement  met  en  danger  les  vies  et  les  pro* 
pri^t6s  des  habitants  neutres  et  pacifiques,  mais  aussi  celles  des 
femmes  et  des  enfants  innocents.  Nous  nous  permettons, 
Monsieur  le  G^dral,  de  porter  k  votre  connaissance  que  ce 
bombardement  a  d6j^  coClt6  la  vie  i  plusieurs  personnes  inno« 
centes  et  a  port6  la  destruction  sur  des  chefs-d'ceuvre  de  beaux 
arts  qui  ne  pourront  jamais  ^tre  remplac^.'  The  last  phrase 
is  exaggerated,  unless  the  buildings  on  the  Janiculum  itself  are 
referred  to.  But  the  personal  injury  to  the  inhabitants  is  not 
exaggerated  at  aU,  especially  as  regards  the  Trastevere. 

On  this  subject  see  the  French  defence.  Commission  Mixie 
(Yellow  Book,  1850).  Its  statements  show  the  limit  of  the 
injury  done  to  works  of  art,  but  also  they  show  how  general 
was  the  bombardment,  how  wide  the  range  of  the  French 
missiles  all  over  Rome.  To  take  one  example  out  of  many,  the 
Rospigliosi  Palace,  close  under  the  Quirinal,  was  hard  hit, 
though  its  famous  ceiling-fresco,  Guido  Reni's  'Aurora,'  was  not 
injured,  as  was  stated  by  the  Liberal  press  (Com.  Mixie,  57-58). 
The  actual  injury  done  to  the  Palace  is  described  in  Murray's 
Guides  of  the  years  following — ^an  authority  hostile  to  the 
defenders  of  Rome  of  1849.  ^' 

See  also,  for  the  bombardment  in  general,  and  in  particular 
the  terrible  suffering  inevitably  caused  in  the  Trastevere : 
Luxio,  237  (Borchetta's  narrative) ;  Vecchi,  ii.  268-269,  273, 
284,  294 ;  Koelman,  ii.  passim,  e.g,  137  ;  Pisacane,  6  ;  Gabtussi, 
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iii.  458-459 ;  Lazzarini,  passim,  e.g.  197 ;    Torre,  ii.  231,  263 
DandolOy  263. 

And  see  Bittard  de$  Partes,  325-326,  365. 
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THE  NUMBERS  OF  THE   KILLED  AND  WOUNDED 

I  have  indicated  (p.  189,  above),  in  reference  to  June  3, 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  calculate  the  numbers  of  Roman 
killed  and  wounded,  because : 

1.  So  many  wounded  may  have  been  taken  to  private  houses, 
and  not  to  the  public  hospitals,  as  noticed  by  Torre,  ii.  274. 

2.  As  the  numbers  of  the  regiments  were  fluctuating  or 
unknown  (see  Appendix  I,  above),  no  certain  calculations  of 
losses  could  have  been  made  by  counting  the  survivors. 

Hoff.,  300,  calculates  the  Italian  killed  and  severely  wounded 
at  4,000  men  and  300  officers.  Medici  {B^helli,  ii.  392)  says  that 
in  the  defence  of  the  Vascello  alone  he  lost  300  killed  and  a 
much  greater  number  of  wounded.  The  proportion  of  killed  in 
such  an  operation  would  be  large,  because  often  only  the  head  was 
exposed  (see  Hoff.  290).  These  estimates  may  be  exaggerated, 
but  Ho&tetter  and  Medici  were,  at  any  rate,  the  people  best 
in  a  position  to  know  the  losses  on  the  whole  Janiculum,  and  at 
the  Vascello  respectively. 

Torre,  ii.  174,  calculates  the  killed  and  wounded  for  April  30, 
the  Neapolitan  expeditions,  and  the  si^e  of  Rome  at  about 
3,000,  basing  his  estimate  on  the  figures  of  the  hospitals  given 
him  by  his  friend  Bertani.  This  is  considered  by  Johnston, 
p.  310,  as  the  most  probable  estimate.  But  Tone  makes  no 
pretensions  to  certainty.  Vecchi,  ii.  298,  also  calculates  the 
number  at  3,000,  though  with  like  hesitation.  The  hsts  of  those 
who  passed  through  the  hospitals  (not  including  the  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle  or  the  wounded  who  were  tended  in  their  own 
homes)  give  a  total  of  2,095,  from  April  30  to  the  end  of  the 
siege  {Ravioli,  68).  Loev.,  ii.  51,  accepts  Bertani's  very  similar 
calculation  (2,063)  of  the  hospital  returns. 

As  r^[ards  the  provenance  of  the  active  defenders  of  Rome, 
an  interesting  list  of  some  of  the  wounded  in  the  hospitals 
between  May  i  and  June  30  was  published  by  the  restored 
clerical  government  in  the  Giomale  di  Roma  on  September  15, 
very  similar  to  the  more  complete  list  given  by  Bertani  {Loev. 
ii.  51) : 
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Giomale  di  Roph^  (Sept.  15) 

Inhabitants  of  Rome   . 
Inhabitants  of  Roman  States     . 
Inhabitants  of  other  Italian  States 
Inhabitants  of  foreign  countries 
Of  origin  imascertained 


.  136 
.  543 
.  322 

.  41 
.  256 

1,298 

Bertanfs  List  {Loev.  ii.  51) 

City  of  Rome 249 

Roman  States 954 

Other  Italian  States 547 

France 10 

Other  foreigners 46 

Unknown 257 


2,063 

These  lists  are  probably  trustworthy,  though  we  should 
remember  that  citizens  of  Rome  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
taken  to  their  own  houses  instead  of  to  the  hospitals.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  the  Ligurians,  Lombards,  and  Romagnuols  (the  latter 
citizens  of  the  Roman  Republic)  were  the  soul  of  the  defence. 

As  to  the  French,  we  have  no  certain  calculation  of  their 
losses.  We  read  in  the  Historiques  of  the  various  regiments 
that  they  lost,  in  all,  500  men  killed  and  wounded  on  April  30, 
and  250  on  June  3.  These  figures,  which  do  not  include  prisoners, 
are  admitted  by  M.  BiUard  des  Partes  (pp.  95,  235),  and  repre- 
sent the  lowest  probable  estimate.^  If  we  accept  this  lowest 
estimate  of  the  losses  on  April  30  and  June  3,  it  is  difficult 
to  beheve  that  the  French  lost  only  1,024  ^^^  ^  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  whole  expedition,  as  stated  by  VaiUant,  p.  159. 
For  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  losses  from  Jime  4  to  30  inclusive 
could  have  been  under  300  men — e.g.  M.  Bittard  des  Portes 
(p.  262)  admits  eighty-three  wounded  on  June  4  and  5  alone. 
Indeed,  there  was  general  incredulity  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
number  given  by  Vaillant  (see  Torre,  ii.  275).  Veccki  (ii.  298) 
guessed  that  the  French  had  lost  2,000  killed  and  wounded. 

I  Gahtsst\  iii.  433,  shows  there  was  much  doubt  entertained  as  to  whether  the 
French  lost  only  250  on  June  3. 
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APPENDIX  L 
oudinot's  good  faith 
(See  pp.  164, 165  above) 

General  Oudiaot's  much-dispated  letter  ran  as  follows : 
'  G£n£ral^ — ^Les  ordres  de  mon  gouvemement  sont  positifs, 
lis  me  prescrivent  d'entrer  dans  Rome  le  plus  t6t  possible.  J'ai 
d6nonc£  aux  autorit^s  lomaines  rarmistice  verbal  que,  sur  ks 
instances  deM.de  Lesseps,  j'avais  oonsenti  &  aocorder  momen- 
tan£ment.  J'ai  fait  pr^venir  vos  avant-postes  que  Tune  et 
I'autre  armfe  avaient  le  droit  de  recommenoer  les  hostilitds. 
Settlement,  pour  donner  le  temps  &  oeux  de  nos  naticmaox 
[French  residents]  qui  voudraient  quitter  Rome  et,  sur  la  de- 
mande  de  M.  le  chancelier  de  I'ambassade  de  France,  la  pos- 
sibility de  le  faire  avec  fadlit6,  je  di£E6re  I'attaque  de  la  place 
jusqu'i  lundi  matin. 

*  Recevez,  etc, 

'  Le  g&i£ral-en-chef , 

'  OUDINOT  DE  ReGGIO. 

'  Le  V  Join,  k  5  henres  du  soir.' 

M.  Bittard  des  Portes  does  not  doubt  the  good  faith  of 
tins  letter,  in  spite  of  the  attack  made  on  the  Pamfili  on  Sunday, 
Junes,  because  he  says  that  the  word '  place '  could  mean  nothing 
except  fortifications  of  the  city  built  for  military  purposes,  and 
the  ground  inclosed  by  them.    Thus,  on  p.  210,  note,  he  says : 

'Cette  question  semble  si  peu  discutable  au  point  de  vue 
militaire  que,  dans  nos  r^glements — et  on  pent  ajouter  dans 
tous  les  r^glements  des  armies  europ6ennes  sur  le  service  des 
places — *'  la  dMominaUon  de  place  de  guerre  s^appUque  aux  viUes 
fcftifUes  par  une  simple  enceinte  ou  par  une  enceinte  avec  forts 
dAachSs  ou  par  un  ensemble  de  forts  dAacMs."  Or  il  ne  s'agissait 
pas  de  forts,  mats  de  simples  villas.' 

In  view  of  this  plea,  I  have  consulted  high  miUtary  authority 
as  to  the  natural  interpretation  of  Oudinot's  letter.  I  have 
received  the  following  reply : 

'  The  letter  of  General  Oudinot  is  very  ambiguous.  He  says 
the  outposts  have  been  warned  they  have  the  right  to  recom- 
mence operations  at  once,  but  he  guarantees  that  the  "  place 
shall  not  be  attacked  before  a  fixed  time.  Technically  "  place 
may  be  construed  to  mean  the  fortress  of  Rome  bounded  by 
its  enceinte,  and  not  to  include  any  houses  or  enclosures  outside 
it,  and  the  French  commander  would  then  be  within  Ins  rights 
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in  ordering  the  attack  on  the  Villas  Pamfili  and  Orsini  in  its 
suburbs. 

'  But  "  place/'  taken  in  combination  with  '*  attaque/'  has 
a  wider  meaning.  The  attack  on  a  fortress  invariably  com- 
mences at  some  distance  from  it ;  it  is  usual  for  the  garrison  to 
hold  certain  locahties  as  advanc^  posts.  Oudinot's  letter  was 
calculated  to  deceive  and  did  deceive  the  Romans ;  but  they 
cannot  be  held  blameless^  and  should  have  repUed  that  they 
construed  his  letter  to  mean  that  he  would  not  advance  beyond 
a  certain  line  (between  the  outposts),  and  have  taken  precautions 
to  ensure  his  not  doing  so  without  effectual  opposition.  .  .  « 

'  Good  faith  is  the  essence  of  pacific  communications  between 
belligerents  in  war.  .  .  .  The  verdict  on  the  case  must  be  that 
General  Oudinot  did  take  mischievous  advantages  of  the  wording 
of  his  letter,  and  violated  the  good  faith  and  spirit  of  the  armis- 
tioe,  and  that  General  Roselli  did  not  take  reasonable  precautions 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  fortress  in  his  charge.' 

And,  again,  from  another  high  mihtary  authority,  I  have 
the  following  opinion : 

'General  Oudinot  wilfully  deceived  the  Romans,  as  the 
attack  on  a  fortress  may  well  be  held  to  include  attack  upon 
points  of  vantage  outside  the  actual  et^nie.  On  the  other 
hand,  General  Roselli  certainly  deserved  to  be  deceived.  The 
agreement  was  only  verbal,  and  the  possibility  of  the  loss  of 
what  was  really  the  key  to  the  situation,  by  an  evasion  of  it, 
ought  to  have  been  foreseen  and  guarded  against  by  an  astute 
and  wide-awake  commander/ 

For  the  grave  fault  of  RoseUi  in  this  matter,  see  Loev.  L  211 ; 
Pisacane,  Guerra,  zSz;  Gamberini,  6~io;  and  Gabussi,  iii. 
429-430. 

The  complete  security  of  the  Romans  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  letter  is  shown  by  a  proclamation  of  the  Triumvirs  issued 
on  June  2,  describing  the  exchange  of  letters,  and  stating  that : 

'  II  G^erale  Oudinot  .  .  .  dichiar6  che  non  solamente  con- 
siderava  rotta  ogni  tregua  e  libero  il  corso  alle  ostiUti,  ma  che 
avrebbe  assahto  la  citt4,  non  per6  prima  di  Lunedl '  {Ratmm 
MSS.  RoHcaUi  37,  /.  30). 

It  never  occurred  to  anyone  in  Rome  to  suppose  that  '  la 
citti'  or  'la  piazza'  would  be  held  to  exclude  the  Pamfili 
positions.  In  their  next  proclamation,  issued  after  the  French 
attack  had  been  begun,  the  Triumvirs  speak  of  '  tradimento,' 
and  the  violation  of  the  '  promessa  scritta  ch'  i  in  nostre  mani 
di  non  assalire  prima  di  lunedl '  (ditto,  f.  145). 
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LIST  OF    PRINTED    MATTER   AND    MSS. 
CONSULTED   BY  THE   AUTHOR 

AbbrevwHons  in  the  notes  explained, 

[The  mark  *  means  that  matter  conoermng  the  retreat  or  the  escape  of 
Garibaldi  will  be  found  in  the  book  or  document  so  indicated.  Works  not  so 
marked  either  concern  the  general  history  or  relate  only  to  events  ending  with 
the  surrender  of  Rome.] 

I.  PRINTED  BiATTER. 

Atlpcunpm  del  Somme  Pcmtefice  s  Allocuncm$  dtl  Somme  Fonttfict  Pie  Beftt  IX, 
da  Gaeta,  ao  ApriU  1849. 

^ Anita  ^Nueva  Amteicigia,  Dec  1905.  Pp.  570.6Q2.  Article  sigaed  ^ii^ 
(sSignorina  Codronchi)  on  Anita  Garibaldi.  Contains  private  (fimlly) 
informationy  and  the  genuine  portrait  by  the  Italian  Gallini  Uken  in  1848. 

^a/i^<iStfr=Balleydier(Alphonse).     Hisioin  de  la  Rhfolutien  de  Rome,     1851. 
(Partisan  French.     Often  inaccurate.) 

Bassi^AgtJtaliam,    Canlo  Pepolart,    Ugo  BassL    (Bologna,  appuently  1849.) 

^^/i«//t  =  Beg^elli  (Giuseppe).    La  R^uMica  Rematta  del  1849.     1874. 

(Not  of  high  rank  as  an  authority.  Partisan  Labend,  and  not  so  frir  as 
Torre,  The  most  valuable  document  in  it  is  Medici's  own  account  of  his 
defence  of  the  Vasoello— ii.  387-392). 

^^i^f^(0Ms£Barbiera(Ra&ello).     La  Primipessa  Belgiojese,     Milana     1902. 
(Valuable.) 

*^«/.  =  Belluzri  (Rafiade).  La  RiHrata  di  Garibaldi  da  Rema  nel  1849. 
Biblioteca  storica  del  Risorgimento  Italiano.  Serie  i,  n.  la  Sodeti 
editrice  Dante  AlighierL    Roma.     1899. 

(Signore  Belluzsi,  the  late  lamented  head  of  the  Risorgimento  depart- 
ment of  the  Museo  Civico,  Bologna,  made  with  great  pains,  in  days  when  it 
was  not  yet  altogether  too  Ute,  a  collection  of  local  traditions  and  pessonal 
recollections  along  the  whole  route  of  the  retreat,  as  well  as  of  all 
relevant  printed  matter  and  MSS.  Out  of  thb  material  he  composed  his 
RiHrata  di  Garibaldi^  the  authoritative  book  on  the  subject,  and  left  the 
whole  body  of  papers  to  the  Museo  Civico,  Bologna.  There,  aooording  to 
the  liberal  custom  of  the  municipality,  I  have  been  kindly  allowed  access  to 
them,  and  have  thus  been  able  to  examine  at  the  source  the  statements 
which  Belluzsi  makes  in  this  book,  and  have  had  matter  by  which  to  check, 
confirm,  and  add  to  ffojfstetter^  Ruggeri,  and  the  other  original  authorities 
on  the  retreat.) 
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Birtani  =  Mario  (J.  W. ).     Agostino  Bertani  e  i  stun  tempi,     x  888.     (Valuable. ) 
Bertolini  =  Bertolini  (F. ).     Pellegrino  Rossi.     Bologna.     1885. 
Bertolini^s  Masina^'BitrtoMxiiiT.).    Angeh  Mttsini.    Bologna.     1889. 
BertoHni's  Pie/rame/Zara  BBtrtolmi  (F.).      Pie/ro    PietranuUtira,      Bologna. 

1885. 
*Bittard  des  Fortes  s  Bittard  des  Portes.     Expedition  Fraftfoise  de  Rome.     1849. 
2nd  ed.  1905. 

(Valuable  for  its  study  of  the  historiques  of  the  various  French  r^ments 
engaged  in  the  siege.     For  its  limitations  see  my  remarks,  end  of  Ap- 
pendix C»  pp.  329,  330,  above.) 
Bixio  m  Guerzoni  (G.).    Za  Vita  di  Nino  Bixio.     1875. 

*^^S$^aBoggio    (P.    C).     Da   Montevideo  a  Falertno^     Vita   di    Giuseppe 
Garihaldu    Torino,     i860. 

(For  1849  it  is  largely  a  reprint  of  Veechi^  q.v.) 
:^«/»«Bolsi    (Dottore  Domingo).     Una  momoria  inodUa  sul  passoggio   di 
Giuseppe  Garibaldi por  Ceutigtione-Fiorentino  net  Lnglio  del  1849.    Foggia. 
1906. 

(Good  stories  about  the  monks  and  Garibaldians,  reprinted  from  con- 
temporary MS.  of  the  monk  Galassi.) 
*^^ytiM/  =  Bonnet  (Colonnello  Gioacchino).    Lo  Sbarco  di  Garibaldi  a  Magna- 
vacca.     Bologna.     1887. 

(Very  valuable.     First-hand  account  by  the  principal  actor  of  the  means 
by  which  Garibaldi  was  saved  on  landing  near  Magnavacca.     Detailed,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  think,  accurate. ) 
Branealeono'm  Arm,  i.  No.  X.    Oct.  20,  1906.    Roma,  Casa  ed.  Enrico  Voghera. 
Article  by  Giovagnoli  (q.v.)  on  the  murder  of  Rossi.     (Further  evidence  that 
Lttigi  Brunetti  did  it.) 
Brattis  Bratti  (Dr.  Daniele  Ricciotti).    /  moti  Romani  1848-^^  from  the  letters 
of  Dr.  Giovanni  (^tellani,  representative  of  Venice  in  Rome,  to   his 
(Government.    {Documonti  Manin,) 
^BriMi'^Btm  (Oreste).    Le  bande  garibaldiane  (sic)  a  San  Marino,    Arezzo. 
1850. 

(Brid  was  an  official  of  San   Marino,   of  the  party  un&vourable  to 
Garibaldi.    Ontains  much  valuable  information.) 
i>r9it,  ^.  a  Lord  Byron.     The  Works  of,    Murray.     1901.     VoL  v. 

(Letters  from  Ravenna  in  the  old  Carbonaro  days.) 
*Cadolini »  Cadolini  (Giovanni).     Garibaldi  e  P  arte  delta  guerra.    Two  articles 
in  Nuova  Antologia,     May  1902. 
^arduecimCBxAvLcd  (Giosu^),    Fer  la  morte  di  Garibaldi.     1882. 

(A  fine  expression  of  the  central  current   of  Italian   feeling   about 
Garibaldi.) 
CMkr/i «  Charles  Gourand.    V  Italia,    S$ie  ultimo  Rivolunoni,     Versiono  eon 
annotaoioni  criticke  e  doeumonti  di  Mario  Carletti,     Firenze.     1852. 

(Carletti's  notes  and  documents  are,  some  of  them,  most  valuable  for  th 
siege  of  Rome,  especially  that  on  the  Roman  Legion.) 
*  Carrano  «  Carrano  (Francesco).     Caeeiatori  dello  Alpi,     1 86a 

(First  part  of  book  is  a  life  of  (jaribaldi,  with  much  detail  about  the 
retreat,  but  nearly  all  taken  from  Ho&tetter.) 
Cianfarani^  Cianfisrani  (N.).    Memorio  sulfatto  <f  arme  awenuto  in  VelUtri, 
(Inhabitant  of  Velletri,  clerical).     1900. 
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CiceruaccAia^GionffxoU(RaSSBidU}),   Ciceruaeekic  €  Don  PirioH4,    1894.    xvoL 
only  pnblisbed. 

(By  the  author  of  Peilegritw  Rossi,    Most  minute  study  of  Cicennodiio's 
life,  but  unfinished.) 
Cht^k^s  P.  R.  aClough  (Arthur).    Prose  Remains.     188S.     Fp,  X44-169. 

(Letters  firom  Rome  during  Republic  and  siege.    Recounts  the  experi- 
ences which  inspired  the  political  setting  of  Amcurs  de  Voyage^  which 
should  also  be  read. ) 
C  M,  H,  =  CmiUri4ge  Modem  Bisttry^  voL  iz.  chap.  ziv.     The  French  Dipmd 
encies,  H.  A.  L.  Fisher. 

(For  general  effects  of  Napoleonic  regime  in  Romagna  and  in  the  Fipal 
States.) 
Cs^Amif^a*  Alexander  Cochrane,  M.P.      Vcun^^  Italy.     Pp.   53-129,  on  the 
Roman  Republic  and  siege. 

(English  reactionary.    Inaccurate,  but  useful  as  a  list  of  the  chaiges, 
some  true  and  some  &]se,  brought  at  the  time  against  the  Roman  Revoln- 
donaries.) 
Com.  mixie  «  Rapport  de  ia  commission  mixte  instihtie  ^  Rome  pour  constater  ies 
digdts  occasionnis  aux  momtmonts  pendant  le  sUge.     185a 
(French  Yellow  Book  on  the  subject) 
*C0m'«Corsi  (Carlo).     Venticinpie  anni  in  Italia.     Firense.     1870U    VoL  i. 
188-194  contains  a  valuable  first-hand  account  of  enforced  journey  with 
Austrian  troops  in  upper  Tiber  Valley  in  pursuit  of  Garibaldi,  July  1849. 
Costa  s  Olivia  Roasetti  Agresti     Qiommni  Costa^  his  tife,  work  and  times.    1904. 
(Chap.  iii.  for  siege  of  Rome  in  which  he  took  part.    Contains  also 
important  first-hand  evidence  about  Rossi's  murder.) 
Cnneo^CvLneo  (G.   B.).    Biegrqfia  di  Giuseppe  GaribaldL    Genova.    1876];?^^^ 
(Reprint  of  the  Biography  of  1850,  with  Introduction.     First-hand 
authority  for  Garibaldi's  early  years.     Its  value  lies  in  this,  that  it  is  prior  to 
and  independent  of  the  Memorie^  which  it  confirms  on  many  points.) 
*/>*  Ambrosio^jy  Ambrosio  (Gaetano,  Capo  dello  Stato  Maggiore  Napolitano). 
Relatione  delta  ctunpagna  wtilitare  fatta  dot  corpo  Napolitanoy  i849>l85l« 
3rd  Ed.     1852. 

(My  references  are  to  the  third  edition.    Valuable  official  narrative, 
though  it  suffers  from  having  to  make  the  best  of  a  very  poor  business.) 
/>aiii^/9s:Dandolo   (Emilio).     The    Italian    Voinnteen  and  Zotnhard  RifU 
Brigade.     Longmans,   1851.     English  transition  of  /  VotoostarU  ed  i 
Bersagiieri  Lombardi.    Torino.     1849. 

(Very  important.    First-hand  account  of  siege  of  Rome  by  one  of  its 
bravest  defenders ;  gives  the  point  of  view  of  the  Lombard  Monardiists  and 
their  attitude  to  the  Republic  and  to  Garibaldi  and  his  men.) 
Dandoh,  Vita  »  Carcano  (Giulio).    Emilio  Dandolo.     I  ConUmporanei  ItaHanu 
No.  12.     1861. 

(Biographical  sketch,  two  years  after  his  death.) 
ly  Anegiio  -  D'  Axeglio  (Massimo).    Degti  ultimi  casi  di  Romagna  and  CappooTs 
Suite  Attuali  Condizioni  delta  Romagmu    Lugano.     1846. 

(For  the  state  of  the  Romagna   under  Papal  rule.    Politics  of  the 
Moderate  party.) 
^De  Rossi  =iDt  Rossi  (Eugenio,  then  Capitano,  now  Maggioie,  7^  teg.  Ber^ 
saglieri).     LaMarcia  di  Garibaldi  da  Roma  a  S,  Marino.    Rivista  di 
Cavalleria.    Jan.,  Feb.,  March,  1902.    Casa  cd.  Italiana,  Roma. 
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(Best  account  and  estimate  of  the  strategic  aspects  of  Garibaldi's  retreat, 
and  fullest  details  of  the  use  of  his  cavalry.  Very  valuable,  especially  to 
those  who  wish  to  judge  of  Garibaldi's  merits  as  a  soldier,  who  should  read 
also  G€MdoiJi  and  NUoloH,  it  contains  many  details,  especially  as  to  the 
time  and  place  of  the  marches,  scouting  expeditions,  etc.  not  found  else- 
where,  derived  from  notes  by  Gaetano  Sacchi  in  the  possession  of  Major  De 
Rossi.     Sacchi  commanded  one  of  the  two  divisions  on  the  retreat.) 

DtUa  ^^^a=s  General  Delia  Rocca.     Autobiografia  eU  un  vtUrano,     1897-8. 
References  above  are  to  the  English  translation,  1899. 
(For  personal  history  of  Charles  Albert.) 

^DenkwurdigkeiUn^GaHbaldPi  Denkwurdigkeiten,     (Elpb  Melena.)     1861. 

(Part  I  consists  of  an  early  (German)  edition  of  Garibaldi's  Mitnorie  up 
to  1848,  with  a  few  facts  not  mentioned  in  the  Italian  edition.  Part  II  is  not  ^^  2 
by  Garibaldi  at  all,  but  b  compiled  from  various  authors ;  it  generally  follows 
Hofitetter  as  to  statistics.  Book  4  of  Part  II  is,  however,  of  great  value, 
as  it  is  written  by  Garibaldi ;  it  is  a  sketch  of  Anita,  chiefly  of  her  conduct 
in  battle  in  the  Rio  Grande  days.) 

Diario  s  Diario  della  rivoluawm  di  Roma,     1862. 

(Clerical  history  of  the  revolution  compiled  from  party  sources.  De* 
tailed,  but  often  inaccurate.) 

Den  Pirhne  :sCoTxdc  Republican  cartoon  journal,  Sept.  x,  i84i8-July  2,  1849. 

(The  original  drawings  for  these  £unous  cartoons  are  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  A.  L.  Smith  of  Balliol,  Oxford  ;  by  his  kindness  I  have  been  able  to      »-  • 
reproduce  a  few  specimens  in  this  book.) 

Z>M/r^=:  Dupri  (Giovanni).     Ricordi  AutoH^igrafici,     1879. 

^Dwight^l^m^i  (Theodore).  The  Life  of  General  Garibaldi  by  himself 
1859.     New  York. 

(First  edition  of  the  Memarie*) 

Elia  =  Ella  (A. ).     Ricordi  di  un  Garibaldino  dal  1847-48  al  1900,    Ed.  1904. 

JI?/ir/0/({irM»=Ximenes  (E.  E.).  Epistolario  di  Giuseppe  Caribaidi.  2  vols. 
Milano.     1885. 

Fabrizi  s  Fabriti  (Alfredo).  Una  Pagina  della  rivolusione  Ilaliama*  V  Uceisiofte 
di  P,  Rossi,     1898. 

*/liifr^f Iff  B  Facchini  (Didaco).  Biogrqfiadi  OjgoBassi,  snded.   Bologna.   1890. 

/orfMf  s=  Farini  (Luigi  Carlo).  TAe  Ronutft  State  from  181S  to  i8so.  \  Tians* 
lated  from  the  Italian  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.  for  the 
University  of  Oxford.     1852. 

(The  writer,  a  moderate  Liberal  politician  of  note  in  these  transactions, 
is  hostile  both  to  the  Clericals  and  to  the  Republicans.  Though  with  a 
definite  point  of  view  which  makes  him  sometimes  unfiur,  he  was  peculiarly 
well-informed,  and  he  has  a  love  of  true  fects.) 

*Ferrario  =  Fenario  (G. ).    //  Generale  Garibaldi.     Vita  ed  awemiure.     1 861 . 
(Popular  brochure,  of  no  real  value,  though  sometimes  mentioned  as  an 
authority  on  the  Retreat.) 

/Wrf«Ferri(E.).    Nuewa  AtOokgia.    April  1889.  .  Garibaldi  mile  sue  Metitorie. 

FeglieUi^  Foglietti  (RafiEuIe).     Garibaldi  in  Macerata,     1888. 

(From  MSS.  in  the  Munidpio  of  Macerata  in  the  Marches,  referring  to 
Garibaldi's  stay  there,  Dec.  1848-Jan.  1849.) 

ForbesmYix\x&  (Commander  C  S.,  R.N.).     The  Campaign  of  Garibaldi  in  the 
Two  Sicilies.     1861. 

(No  relation  to  the  Colonel  Hugh  Forbes  of  this  book.) 
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^yrmMOMi'^FnMaoti  (Pietio).     GarOaldi  e  U  Rttubblica  di  Sam  Afarmo. 

BologDa.     1891. 
J^tUUrsHugutt  Fnller  OnoU*  MtmoirSy  voL  iii. 

(Contains  letters  daring  the  siege  o^  Rome.      Modi  the  same  interest 
as  those  of  Aithur  Qongh  and  diaiy  of  W.  Stoiy.) 
Gabussi^  Gabossi  (Giuseppe).     M€morU  pmr  stroirt  alia  Sioria  deUd  rmalmxiamg 
digU  Siati  Rommd.    (jenoya.     1852.    3  vols. 

(An  important  work,  and  contains  much  fint-hand  knowledge  of  RoBie 
and  its  principal  defenden  during  the  siege. ) 
6as;£&inf=(Hil]ard  (Leopold  de).      VEj^SiUwH  de  Rcme  en  i&fg.     Puis. 
1861. 

(French  account :  second-hand,  but  with  documents.) 
GaUotH^GsltxAA  (Leopoldo).     Delia  Savramiit  #  dtl  Gotreme  Tea^arak  da 
Pa^     1847. 

(Liberal  pamphlet) 
GtuNA(riiMs(3amberini  (Osare).     SckiarUnttUi  sid  feUti  accadrnti  a  Roma  mel 
Gii^gno^  iS4g.     Bologna,  1884. 

(Account  of  the  part  played  by  Pietramellara's  bcisaglieri,  by  one  of  his 
officers  on  June  3.) 
*GtfiMiS»j€sGandol6  (A.).     Garibaldi  Gtnerale,    Nuova  Antologia.   June,  1883. 

(Excellent  on  (jaribaldi  as  a  soldier.) 
t^auzst  sNkolini  (G.  B.).     The  Life  of  Father  A,  Gavaai^  with  thru  of  his 
orations* 

(Little  value  historically,  except  for  the  orations,  as  types  of  his  thought 
and  style.  There  is  also  a  slightly  fuller  biography  of  Gavaai  by  the  same 
hand,  but  without  the  orations.) 

For  examples  of  his  oratory  in  the  original  Italian,  see  //  GenetUaeo  di  Pio 
Nono^  1847,  and  //  VaU  Cristiano^  1848,  Parole  del  P.  Gavaeti,  Bamabita^  a 
San  Francesco  di  Pada^  1847  (7W  Apostoli). 
Gatfazu,  In  Memoriam  ^OMectioti  of  laudatory  and  biographical  notices  fitm 
newspapers — English,  American,  German  and  Italian — on  the  death  of 
(javazsL     1889. 

(Often  inaccurate  in  detail,  but  gives  an  idea  of  his  position  in  the 
Italian  and  Evangelical  worlds.) 
Gazette  Midicak  de  Paris taia  ann6e,  s£rie  3,  tome  4. 

(Number  44,  Nov.  3,  [849,  contains  an  interesting  first-hand  account  of 
a  surgeon's  experiences  under  the  Vatican  walls  on  April  3a) 
Gazsetta  di  Roma^O&daX  Paper,  1848. 
GiomcUe  di  Roma^(Mcial  paper  after  the  Restoration. 

Giov^gnoli^GioyuffkoVi  (Raffadlo).     Pellet^rina  Rossi  e  la  rivolnsione  Romanes 
1898.    One  vol.  only  published. 

(Fullest  monograph  on  Rossi  and  on  the  problem  of  his  murder,  with  the 
only  detailed  examination  of  the  evidence  contained  in  the  extensive  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  trials  of  those  accused.    See  also  Brancaleome.) 
*(?KrwMsGironi  (Frimo).     Anita  Garibaldi,     Ravenna.     1896. 

(Short  Hfe  of  Anita,  and  detailed  history  of  movements  of  the  fugitives 
between  the  landing  near  Magnavacca  and  her  death.) 
G/i  ultimi  sessantanooe  giemi  s  Gli  ultimisessantanove  giamideila  R^ukUea  (sic) 
in  Roma*    1849.    tip.  Patem6  in  British  Museum.    There  are  various  other 
editions. 

(Clerical  tract) 
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(;<^//f  s  Zeusi  GoppeDi  (Zolli).    La  Cempagnia  BitdUi  i  la  dif$sa  tbl  Vasctlh. 

1895- 
*(rrt^'MGiitti  (Dott.  Luigi,  Capitano  Conim.)*    La  Marcia  a  San  Marine 

Servizi  Icgistici,    Rivista  di  Cavalleria.    April  1902. 

(;iMK//^rMsGiialterio  (Di  F.  A.).     GU  ulHmi  rivotgimenH  lialianu     1852. 

(Useful  for  the  condidon  of  the  Roman  States  before  the  revolution : 

important  documents.) 

*(ri«^jffsGnelfi  (Dottore  Guelfo).      Dot  MoHno  di  Cerbaja  a  Cola  Martina, 

Firense.     1885-86.    2nd  Ed.  1889  b  the  edition  I  have  used. 

(A  critical  summing-up  of  Sequi  and  Ricciardi  (q.v.)  and  local  traditions, 

as  to  the  last  stages  of  Garibaldi's  escape  and  final  embarkation.    Very  good. ) 

(?k«rrasftssGu6rrazd  (F.  D.).    Assedio  di  Roma.     1864. 

(Famous,  but  often  inaccurate.) 

^Guertmim  (Tuerxom  (Giuseppe).     Garihaidu    Firenae.     1882.    2  vols. 

(Standard  life  of  Garibaldi.) 

^onv^  s  Newspaper  cutting  (anno  1888,  name  of  paper  not  given),  by  Rev. 

H.  R.  Haweis,  giving  personal  reminiscences  of  (Saribaldi  and  Garibaldians. 

(In  possession  of  Mr.  L.  Haweis.) 

^Hcf,  s  Hofl^etter  (GusUiv  von).    Tagehueh  aus  Itaiien  iS^.    Zttrich.    ist  Ed. 

1851 ;  2nd  Ed.  i86a    There  is  also  an  Italian  translation  called  DocumaUi 

d$Ua  guerra  santa  d*  Italia,    Torino.     185 1. 

(The  fullest  first-hand  authority  both  for  the  siege  and  for  the  retreat  as 

fiur  as  San  Marino.    Of  very  great  value,  as  he  was  on  the  staff  and  had 

every  means  of  filling  up  his  diary  accurately.    My  page  references  are  to  the 

German  editions,  which  are  fuller  as  well  as  more  reliable  than  the  Italian,  and 

contain  the  next  best  maps  of  the  siege  of  Rome,  after  those  in  Vaillant ) 

/?i»iS^va(«sHolyoake  (George  Jacob).    Bygones  Worth  Remembiring,     i^^ 

I.  Z.  N.^lllustraUd  London  News  for  184Q, 

(The  paper  had  a  good  artist  in  Rome  during  the  siege,  who  took  what 

are  perhaps  the  best  sketches  of  the  garb  and  appearanoe  of  the  Garibaldians. 

By  the  permission  and  help  of  the  present  editor,  I  have  been  able  to 

reproduce  some  of  these. ) 

^Ittnorary^lasgt  sheet  giving  times  and  places  of  Garibaldi's  embarkation  and 

escape  in  neighbourhood  of  Comacchio  and  Ravenna.     Local,  and  rare ; 

though  I  believe  the  Countess  FasoUni  is  having  it  reprinted. 

•/ack  La  Bo/ina  mWecchi  (Vittoriosjack  la  Bolina).    La    Vita  e  U  Gesta  di 

Giuseppe  GaribaldL     1882. 

(Not  very  valuable    or   this   period,  but  represents  the  Garibaldian 

tradition.    The  author  was  the  son  of  Augusto  Veochi,  and  the  personal 

accounts  of  Garibaldi  and  his  sayings  in  the  later  part  of  the  book  have 

therefore  some  authority.) 

^fohnsion  a  Johnston  ( R.  M. ).    The  Roman  Theocracy  and  the  Republic ^  1 846-49. 

Macmillan.     1901. 

(By  the  author  of  the  Napoleonic  Empire  in  Southern  Italy,     1904. 

This  earlier  work  of  Mr.  Johnston  is  more  detailed  on  the  political  than  on 

the  military  history  of  the  Republic.    Adheres  to  the  views  of  the  Moderate 

party  against  Clericals  and  Democrats.) 

Jountal  t&'s.  Journal  Hisiorique  du  t&  rSgiment  d*injanterie  Ugh^c  pendant  U 

siige  de  Rotne  en  184^.     (Vitert)e,  1850.) 

(Not  quite  the  same  as  the  Paris  MSS,  Historique,  but  based  on  same 

knowledge.) 
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A;rrsVioe.Admiial   ColomU    Mmoirs  tf  Sir  AstUr   C^optr  JC^.    1898L 
Commanded  H.M.S.  BuUdegl  Cvntk  Veccfaia,  1849. 
(Impartial.) 

King  B  Bolton  King.    A  History  ^fliaiiam  Umity^  i8i4^tSyt.     1898.    2  toIs. 
(Standard  general  history  for  the  Englidi  reader,  and  perhaps  the  best 
book  of  its  size  on  the  subject  in  any  language.) 

AM^j^osssiffs  Bolton  King.    Ma%n$iL     Dent     1903. 
(A  good  biography,  especially  on  the  personal  side.) 

AW/vumsKoelman  (Johan  Philip).  In  Rcmi^  1846-^1,  1869.  Ce  Amhem 
bij  D.  A.  Thieme. 

A  Dutch  artist,  resident  in  Rome,  who  fougjit  on  June  3  and  remained 
in  Rome  during  the  siege,  and  saw  much  of  the  Garibaldians.  His  important 
work  appears  hitherto  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Italian  and  English 
writers.  Some  passages  appear  to  me  to  have  been  '  written  up '  somewhat, 
but  the  essential  truth  of  most  of  the  personal  narrative  is  beyond  quesdoo. 
I  have  detected  errors  here  and  there,  as  in  all  other  long  personal  records  of 
the  siege,  but  I  have  also  verified  a  great  many  small  details  whidi  he  ooold 
not  have  got  out  of  books  published  in  the  'sixties,  and  I  believe  his 
memory  was  in  general  remarkably  accurate.  Most  of  his  secood-faaiid 
narrative,  and  the  words  of  some  of  the  speeches  whidi  he  represents 
himself  as  having  heard,  are  taken  from  Veccid. 

He  himself  and  his  book  were  both  very  well  known  and  highly  respected 
in  the  best  literary  and  artistic  circles  in  Holland,  idiither  he  returned  in 
1857  after  a  thirteen  years'  stay  in  Rome.  His  reminitoenoes  were  fint 
published  in  the  Nedkrlandscht  Spectator  in  1863.  The  lapse  of  fourteen 
years  after  the  events,  before  he  wrote  the  book,  prevents  his  narrative  fraon 
being  a  first-rate  authority,  though  it  is  first-hand.  For  detsils  about 
Koelman  and  his  book  see  Onu  kidcndaagsclu  sckilden*  C  Vosmaer,  The 
Hague,  1881-85,  &i^  Livensberickters  vtm  de  Afaaisckt^^j  der  NederJandsiks 
Letterktmde^  i8J|3,  pp.  109-124.    Johan  Gram. 

^KriegibegebtHkeiten^KritgsbegjBbeuheiten   bei  d»    KaiserlicA  Ssierreichisektm 
Armu  in  Mittd-Ita       vnd  in  der  RonuMgna  imjakrt  184^.    Wien,  185a 
Part  of  Der  FetdaMtgdor  Ostorreickisckon  Armu  in  ItaUtn  imjakrg  i84g* 
(For  the  movements  of  Austrians  during  Garibaldi's  Retrtat,) 

La  Gorc€^\jk  Goice  (Pierre  de).  Histoirt  de  la  Seeonde  Rfpubliqiu  Frem^nse^ 
vol.  i     1887.  ' 

(His  account  of  the  Roman  expedition  is  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the 
French  authorities,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  has  read  the  It^iaa 
authorities.    It  is  an  «jr  parte  French  statement  all  through.) 

Lanciani^  T<anciani   (Professor).    Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome* 
1897.    (For  history  of  the  walls. ) 

La  Patriae  La  Patria  degU  Italians^  newspaper  of  the  Italians  in  the  Plata 
States,  June  19,  1904,  and  Jan.  9,  1905,  containing  interesting  details  of 
Garibaldi  and  of  Anita  in  South  America. 

Latsarini  s  ZHario  epistolare  di  G,  LaMzarini^  ministro  neHa  Rep,  Romano.   1899. 
(Diary  of  the  si^e* ) 

De  Lesseps  s  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.    Ma  Mission  d  Rome,     1849. 

(An  account  of  his  negotiations  with  Masdni,  May  1849,  with 
documents.) 

Z^XMnasLessona  (Michele).     Volere  i  Potore,     1869.    and  Ed. 
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Leev,  I.  =  LoevinsoQ  (Ennanno).  Giuseppe  Garibaldi  e  la  sua  legiane  nelh  stato 
/^omofto,  1848^^.  Parte  Prima.  Bibl.  Storica  del  Risorgimento  Italiano, 
Serie  III.  n.  4,  5.     Societil  ed.  Dante  Alighieri,  Roma.     1902. 

(Best  scholarly  account  of  movements  of  Garibaldi  before  the  siege  of 
Rome,  and  perhaps  best  modern  commentary  on  military  events  of  the 
siege.  For  Garibaldi's  part  in  the  si^e  of  Rome  Loevinson  is  as  indispens- 
able a  guide  as  Bellutzi  is  for  his  retreat  Signore  Loevinson  has  the 
qualities  of  a  great  scholar.) 
Lmv,  II.  s  Loevinson  (Ermanno).    Parte  Seconda.     Serie  IV,  No.  6.     1904. 

(Best  scholarly  investigation  into  composition,  equipment,  administration, 
etc.,  of  the  Italian  Legion,  but  referring  principally  to  the  period  before  the 
siege  rather  than  to  the  retreat.) 

(Third  part  just  appearing,  bibliography,  index,  etc;) 
ZwAii^tfA  a  Lushington  (Henry).     The  Italian  War,  1848-^,     1859. 

(View  of  an  English  sympathiser  with  Italy,  of  the  Moderate  party,  who 
visited  Rome  soon  after  the  siege.) 
Zim9«Luzio(Alessandro).     Profili  Bicgrafici,     Milano.     1906. 

Contains  biographical  essays  on  Mameli  (pp.  171-194),  and  Bixio 
(pp.  303-316) ;  a  criticism  of  d'  Annunrio's  poem  of  the  siege  of  Rome 
(pp.  361-392) ;  and  a  criticism  of  Bitiard  des  Partes  (pp.  229-241),  contain- 
ing a  narrative  by  Borchetta  (G.),  hitherto  unprinted. 
"^^d^^Amiff  =  Magherini  (G.  Graziani).  Aneddotti  e  memorie  sul  passaggio  di 
Giuseppe  Garibaldi  per  P  alta  valle  del  Tevere  nel  luglio  del  184^,  Citti  di 
Castello.  1896. 
Magwre  »  Maguire  (J.  F.,  M.P.).     Pmtijicate  of  Pius  the  Ninth,     187a 

(Qerical.) 
^Mic/ssBanili  (A.  G.).     ScritH  edUi  e  inediH  di  Goffredo  Mameli,     1902. 
(And  see  article  on  Mameli  nella  Vita  e  nelP  arte,  by  Barrili,  in  Al  A, 
June,  1902). 
Afoimifrrf  sMannucci  (Michele).    II  Mio  Gcvemoin  Civitanecchia.     1850. 

(See  also  his  Sekiarimenti,  1849,  on  the  same  subject) 
Af<ir)cA#j#=Marchese(G.  S.).    Garibaldi,  f  Cantemporanei  Italiani,  No.  3.  1861. 

(Not  authoritative,  but  typical  of  Italian  feeling.) 
Mario^  Mario  (Jessie  White).     Garibaldi  e  i  suoi  tempi,     Milano.     Ed.  1884. 
(Not  documented,  but  she  knew  the  chief  actors  well.      The  cheap 
*nuova  editi^ne  popolare,*   1 905,   with  Matania's   100  illustrations,   is   a 
fascinating  memento  of  Garibaldi's  career.) 
Mario,    FiVa»  Mario  (Jessie  White).     Vita  di  Giuseppe  Garibaldi,     MiUno. 

Ed.  1882. 
Mario,  Supp,  -  Mario  (Jessie  White).     Supplement  to  English  translation  of 
GaribaldPs  Memoirs, 

(G>ntains  stray  pieces  of  information  not  found  elsewhere.) 
MartinMgo  C^jarvx^tf  ss  Martinengo  Ceiaresco  (Contessa).     Patriotti   Italiani, 
Milana     1890. 

(Contains  good  biographical  essays  on  Mameli  and  Ugo  Bassi.) 
Martisiengo  CesarescoU  Italy  s  Martinengo  Cesaresco  (Contessa).     The  Liberation 
of  Italy,  1813-1870,     1895. 

(Excellent  brief  history,  perhaps  the  best  introduction  for  English  people 
to  the  story  of  modem  Italy.  Inspired  by  personal  knowledge  of  several  of 
the  principal  actors.     Not  documented.) 
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MaMtim    K^Mtidiii  (Giosqipe).     Lift  and  Writings^  toL   t.     Smith  and 

Elder.     1891. 
MoMsmi  /,  Il^Scritti  di  G,  Mauim^  voL  primo,  seoonda     Milano.     So&  ed. 

Soozogno.     1898. 
*ilf«iki»a  =  Meleoa  (Elpis),  Is.  Mmrie  too  SdiwarU     GarihaUU^  RmoOtctiom  ff 
kispuklic  and  private  bfi.     English  timnslation.     1887. 

(Chapter  IV.  coDtains  a  first-hand  account  of  his  visit  in  aatqmn  of  1859 
to  the  scenes  of  his  escape  near  Ravenna.) 
^^tfSms. » Garibaldi    (Giuseppe).      Mtmaru    autobicgrafidU.      Firense.      1900. 
nth  Ed. 

(Dumas'  French  version  contains  much  information  not  found  in  Italian 
editions  of  the  AUmorU^  and  General  Canzio  tells  me  that  mudi  of  it  is 
genuine.  But  as  there  is  no  ostensible  means  of  distinguishing  Garibaldi^s 
statements  from  Dumas'  romantic  inventions,  it  is  impossible  for  an  his- 
torian to  use  Dumas'  boo'<  as  evidence  at  alL 

There  is  also  an  English  translation  of  the  Italian  version,  by  A.  Werner. 
which  contains  the  SufpUnufti  by  Jessie  White  Marw  (q.v.)  in  voL  nL 
Walter  Smith  and  Innes,  1888.  First  edition  in  any  language  was  Dwrigki 
(q.v. ).     See  also  Denkmurdigk^itetu 

The  genuine  MemorU^  not  being  a  book  by  a  literary  man,  let  out  a  great 
deal  of  truth,  and  reveal  both  the  strength  and  weakness  of  GaribaldL  If 
the  boo'<  often  displays  his  want  of  judgment  and  of  knowledge,  it  shows 
also  the  simplicity  and  unconscious  beauty  of  his  character,  his  poet's 
outlook  on  life,  and  his  unfidling  idealism.  Without  knowing  that  he 
is  making  '  confessions,'  he  gives  himself  away  as  much  as  Augustine  or 
Rou«eau,  but  the  gift  b  pleasant. 

Historically  the  book  is  valuable,  chiefly  as  showing  his  own 
thoughts*  intentions  and  emotions.  But  it  is  not  so  valueless  as  to  external 
frets  as  is  sometimes  said  ;  cf .,  his  account  of  his  adventures  and  escape  in 
August  1849  is  borne  out  in  some  detail  (though  not,  ceitainly,  in  all  smaU 
particulars)  by  the  independent  evidence  of  bis  various  saviouis.  For  his 
South  American  adventures  the  Afewtaru  are  much  the  most  important 
authority.) 
^Military  Events = Military  Events  in  Itaiy^  1848-^^  translated  from  the  German 
by  Lord  EUesmere.     1851. 

(By  a  Swiss  mercenary  in  Austrian  service.    Shows  the  oontemporaiy 
atritude  of  the  other  side  towards  the  Garibaldians  and  their  retreat.) 
MinghetH  -  Minghetti  ( Marco).    A/fW  Riofrdi.     1 889. 

(Valuable  for  politics  of  Moderate  party,  especially  at  tune  of  Rossi's 
murder.) 
MiragUa  *  MiragUa    (Biagio).      St9na   delta   rivehuiome   Romano.      GeuovM. 
i8sa 

(Contains  interesting  contemporaiy  coloured  pictures,  and  ppu  305-308  an 
account  of  the  battle  of  Pklestrina  by  a  captain  ojf  Garibaldi's  Legion.) 
*Mitiheilu9tgen^ MittheUungem,  des  K,  umd K,  fCrtegs-Arekivs,     Dritte  Folg^ 
I  Band.     Wien.     1902. 

( Pp.  1 53-386  =  Ereignisse  in  den  Legationen  und  Marken  in  Italien  in  den 
Jahren  1848  und  1849;  good  for  the  occuparion  of  Tuscany,  Romagna 
and  the  Marches  April  to  June.  The  Kr^gsbegtbenMten  (q.v.)  is  more 
detailed  for  Garibaldi's  Retreat.) 
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*il/«d&mf«ModoDi  (Antonio).    Sul  Titano.    Imola.     1879. 

(Contains  valuable  report  of  Zani's  evidence :  Zani  was  Garibaldi's  guide 
from  San  Marino  to  Gattea) 
MoUke^yioXUkjt.     Gesamnultt  Sthrifim.     1893.     Vol.  I. 

(Most  interesting  criticism  by  the  great  soldier  of  the  operations  of  the 
siege  of  Rome,  in  letters  to  Humboldt,  written  while  the  si^e  was  in 
progress.     He  had  been  in  Rome  studying  the  defences,  1845-46.) 
Afoniteur  »  Le  Momteur^  1849.    Journal  ofieiel  de  la  Ripublique  Fram^aise, 

(For  Oudinot's  despatches,  which  are  detailed  and  foirly  accurate  as 
regards  regular  siege  operations,  but  not  accurate  in  descriptions  of  battles  of 
April  30  and  June  3.) 
Monitore  Romano  =  Official  paper  of  the  Republic. 
^0ii/(0r=Artaud  de  Montor.     La  Papauti  ei  les  imeules  Romaitus,  iS^g, 

(French  clerical  author :  example  of  attitude  of  contemporary  pietism.) 
Mosto^VLosX-o  (Andrea  da).    Notu  Loevimon-Buetow.     1906. 

(A  study  in  the  little  river  war  conducted  on  the  Tiber  during  the  siege, 
from  documents  in  the  Archivio  di  Stato.     Dedicated  to  Sign.  Loevinson  on 
the  occasion  of  hb  marriage.) 
N,A,  ^NuvoaAnloUgia,    Vid.  Anila^  Gandolfi^  Firrij  Mameli^  Cadolini,  Nelson 

Gay, 
NiUon  Gt^t  AT.^.s  Article  by  Mr.  Nelson  Gay  in  Nuova  Antologia,  Feb.  16, 

1907,  on  V  Italia  e  gli  Stati  Uniti. 
DTuolini  ^N'woiim  (G.  B.).     History  of  the  PonHficaU  of  Pins  IX.     1851. 

(Small  value  historically,  but  gives  the  ultra-revolutionary  point  of  view, 
especially  as  to  the  Rossi  and  Zucchi  affiiirs.) 
iVfk»i»M  =  Nicolosi  (C).   IJ  Artemilitare  GaribaUUna^  Rivista  di  Fanteria,  1903, 
pp.  468-508. 

(This  article,  with  Do  Rossi  and  Gandolfi^  should  be  read  by  those 
wishing  to  judge  Garibaldi's  peculiar  place  as  a  soldier.) 
O'Ci^^O'Clery  (The  Chevalier,  M.P.).     History  of  the  Italian  Rioolntim^ 
tygt^S^,     1875. 
(Qerical.) 
Ollivier  =  OUivier  (Emile).     V Empire  Libiral.     1897. 

OrnWsOrsini  (Felice).    Memoirs ^  written  by  himself.     1857.     English  trans- 
lation. 

(Describes  his  suppression  of  anarchy  and  assassination  in  Ancona,  on 
behalf  of   the   Triumvirate.    Valuable   documents    from    Papal   archives 
printed  at  the  end. ) 
*dV/^fvsOrtore  (Bernardo).  Ci^emaechio^oi  volontaridellaMorte,  Adria.  1879. 

(Account  of  Ciceruacchio's  capture  and  death. ) 
Ottolini-  Ottolini  (Vittore).     Cronaca  delta  compagnia  Medici,     1884. 

(With  incomplete  list  of  the  regiment     Text  approved  by  Medici.) 
CTrfVA'sOvidi  (Ernesto).    Roma  e  i  Romania  1848-49,     1903. 

(A  most  scholarly  work :  collection  of  data  relative  to  enrolmant  and 
organisation  of  forces  in  service  of  Roman  Republic.) 
PaUade  -  Roman  Newspaper.     1848--49. 

Amtf -pBsini  (Giovanni).     Vita  del  Gtnerah  Giaeomo  Modui.     1882. 
PasoHni^  Giuseppe  PasoUni^  i8iS-i876^  memorie  raecolie  da  suo  JigHo.    Page 
references  in  notes  above  are  to  the  English  translation  by  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Dalhonsie.     Longmans.     1885. 

(Valuable  on  early  history  of  Liberal  and    Sanfedist   movements  in 
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Romagna,  and  on  the  attitude  of  Moderate  Liberal  nobility  towards  Pio  IX, 
Rossi  and  his  assassins,  and  the  Republican  movement.) 
P»p€  B  General  Pepe.     Narrathfe  ofsunes  and  events  in  Italy.     1850. 

(Vol.  ii.  chap.  xii.  contains  an  account  by  the  Roman  Deputy  Bnffbni  of 
the  revolution  and  sege.     Not  valuable.) 
^PitmcJami^La  Cotmma  Pianeiam,     Bologna.     1852. 

(Some  details  as  to  the  composition  and  previous  history  of  the  men 
commanded  by  Col.  Forbes  at  Temi.) 
Pisaeatu »  Pisacane  (Carlo).     Atrvenimenti  di  Rotna  dalla  salita  delta  brecda  mt 

ts  Lmgtio.    I^fwanna.     1849. 
/VrofOff^,  (rjitfrru  =  Pisacane  (Carlo).     Guerra  del  1848-49,     Genova.     1851. 
Frfcts  Hist.  =  Prkis  Historique  et  MiUtaire  de  fExpidition  Franfoise  en  ftoHe. 
Maisdlles.     1849. 

(Par  un  offider  d'Etat  Major  t  L.  F^raud.) 
Qwarvm^^'s  (Juarenghi  (Cesare).     Le  Mura  di  Rama,     1880. 

(Historical  and  military  description  of  the  walls  of  Rome.) 
i?MNi//i'aBRjaudli  (Ferdinando).     Storia  degli  aifenimenii  d*  Italia  dapo  f  esal- 
toMiane  di  Pio  IX,     1848. 

(A  book  of  the  period  of  i846>48.     Much  information,  and  reflects  the 
character  oi  that  joyous  epoch.) 
^ooiipA's  Ravioli  (C).     Noiitie  dei  Carpi  MiUtari  Regoletri  eke  eombatterone  a 
Bologna^  Ancona^  Rama^  1849,     1884. 
(Valuable  information.) 
i?.  G,  S,  P,  'Si  Royal  Geographical  Society ^  Proceedings^  vol.  viii.,  1886,  pp.  354- 

371.     Tlu  Physical  Geograpl^  of  Brazil,    J.  W.  Wells,  F.R.G.S. 
R,I  -  Rivista  d*  Italia, 

(1898,  iii.  107-115,  356-358  on  Rossi's  murder  and  Cioeruacchio's  sons. ) 
*Riceiardi^¥Xcioaj^\  (Dottore  Ricdardo).     Da  Prato  a  Porto  Venere.   Groaseto^ 

1873. 

(For  the  last  days  of  (Garibaldi's  escape  after  leaving  Prato,  but  see  also 

Gnelji^  who  is  more  accurate,  as  he  writes  with  knowledge  of  Sequi's  evi- 
dence, not  known  to  RicciardL  The  real  value  of  Ricdardi  is  for  events  at 
S.  Dalmano  and  Bagno  al  Morbo. ) 

RUucci^  Ritucd  (Giosu^).    Attacco  di  Velletri, 

(Neapolitan  narrative  of  the  battle,  in  some  detail.) 

Rdiertson^s  P,={J,    Parish  and  W.  Parish  Robertson).     Letters  on  Pkragme^. 
1838.     3  vols. 

(The  best  book,  in  English  at  any  rate,  on  South  America  and  its 
inhalntants  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  not  confined 
to  Paraguay.  As  a  history  of  events  it  was  sharply  and  not  uigostly 
criticised  by  Carlyle  in  his  fiunous  essay  on  ZV.  Francia^  but  it  is  most 
valuable  as  an  account  of  the  men,  women  and  manners  among  whom 
Garibaldi  soon  afterwards  found  himself,  both  in  the  great  towns  on  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata  and  up  country  among  the  Gauchos.) 

Robertson's  S.  A.^{J,   Parish  and  W.    Parish   Robertson).     Letters  on  South 
America.     184^     3  vols. 

(Less  good  than  the  Letters  ou  Paraguay^  but  much  the  same  sort  of  book 
in  its  scope,  merits  and  defects.  The  brothers  Robertson  had  lived  the  best 
part  of  their  lives  not  only  among  but  with  the  natives  of  Sooth  America, 
and  had  not  kept  themselves  apart,  as  did  most  Englishmen,  espedally 
those  of  the  next  generation,  see  vol,  iiL  pp.  114,  115.) 
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Ros4lli:s,  Roselli  (Generale  Pietro).    SpedUione  di  Velktri,    Torino.     1853. 

(His  own  statement  of  his  case  against  Garibaldi.) 
Ji.  S.  del  R* "  Rivista  Storica  del  Risorgitnenio, 

(VoL  I. ;  article  on  Masina's  death.) 
*i?^f.  =  Ruggeri    (E.).      Narraxunu    della  Ritirata    di   Garibaldi  da  Roma. 
Genova.     1850. 

(The  only  other  account  of  the  retreat  of  any  length,  besides  Hoffstetter, 
written  by  one  who  took  part  in  it     Not  so  detailed  as  Hoffstetter.     Ruggeri 
took  notes  in  pencil  during  the  retreat.     It  is  of  prime  importance.) 
RuU  of  the  .Mifis  (General  Garibaldi.     Rule  of  the  Mcnk^  or  Rome  in  the  Nine- 
teenth  Century, 

(English  translation  of  Garibaldi's  melodramatic  novel  about  Clericals 
and  Liberals  of  Rome.  It  does  more  to  illustrate  the  nalvet^  of  the  author's 
disposition  and  intellect,  his  hatred  of  priests,  love  of  the  English,  etc.,  than 
to  throw  light  on  hbtory  in  any  other  respect) 
Rusconis  Rusconi  (C).  La  Repubblica  Romano^  i8^9r50» 
Rusconi  {Ferdinando)s^'B:axom  (Ferdinando).  ig  anni  di  vita  di  un  Gari- 
baldino,     1870. 

(Personal  narrative  of  author's  arrival  in  Rome  and  the  battle  of  April  30, 
in  which  he  took  part  near  the  Corsini.    The  description  of  the  general 
course  of  the  battle  is  taken  from  Torre.) 
Saffi  =  SafE  ( AureUo).     Ricordi  e  Scritti,     1898. 

(One  of  the  Triumvirs.    His  letters  to  his  mother  during  the  siege,  as  well 
as  other  letters  and  official  documents,  very  valuable  and  interesting.) 
*5a/tf7Tf  a  Salaris  (Ten.  £.).    La  Difesa  d^  Arezto  net  /£#^    Firense.     1896. 
*Scampo  =  Anon,    Scampo  del  Generate  Garibaldi,    Ravenna.     1668.     (Local 

traditions  of  his  escape  in  the  Comacchio  and  Ravenna  district) 
'^5!f^tasSequi  (Enrico).    In  Val di  Bisenzio,    Episodio  del  a6  Agosto.     Firenze. 
1882. 

(First-hand  evidence  by  Sequi  himself  of  the  means  by  which  Gari- 
baldi was  put  into  touch  with  the  patriots  of  Prato,  owing  to  his  chance 
meeting  with  Sequi  at  the   mill  of  Cerbaja.    A  better   authority  than 
Ricciardi  (q.v.)  for  events  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Garibaldi  at  Pxata) 
.^WmsSforsa  (Giovanni).     Garibaidi  in  Toscana  nel  1848,     1890. 

(A  scholarly  work.) 
*.S'iVwM«aWsSimoncini   (Lorenzo).     Giuseppe  Garibaldi  e  Ugo  Bassi  in  Sam 
Marino.     Rimini.     1894. 

(Valuable.    The  author  was  the  host  of  Ugo  Bassi  and  the  Garibaldis  in 
Sim  Marino,  and  perhaps  their  most  active  friend  in  the  little  Republic) 
5Jta^a=Spada  (Giuseppe).     Storia  della  rivolusione  di  Roma,     Firenze.     1869. 
3  vols. 

(Valuable  as  the  best  reactionary  account  of  events  which  are  more 
usually  told  by  the  other  side ;  not  fiist-hand,  but  with  a  tendency  to  be  bit,) 

.S^s«r= Countess  Spaur.    Relatione  del  Viaggio  di  JPio  IX,  a  Gaeta,     1851. 
(Authentic  nartadv^  of  the  Pope's  flight. ) 

^Stoechi  s  Stocchi  (G. ).    Un  paragrufo  inedito  della  vita  di  G,  Garibaldi,     In  La 
Rassegna  Nduonale^  June  1892. 

(Excellent,  and  only  serious  historical  study  of  Garibaldi's  route  and 
adventures  between  Modigliann  and  Cerbaja,  August  1849.  Contains  Teresa 
Baldini's  evidence.) 
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Siory  m  James  ( Heniy).     tViUioM  iVkhmant  Story  amd  kU  FritHtb,    1903- 

(Interesting  diaiy  daring  first  French  attack  on  Rome,  oompii&ble  to 
Qough's  Diary.) 
7*aterriiusBalzani  (Count  Ugo).     Mareo  TabarrinL     Fiienie.     1901. 
*  Tlrmwt »  Terrosi  (Pietro).     Garibaldi  a  COoma.    Ftrenie.     1859. 

(Brochure  sold  for  *  the  million  rifles '  fond.    No  important  infocmttiaB. ) 
7Vl«^"Thayer(W.  R.).     Tlu  Dawn  €f  ItoHan  Itidtpmdme€,    Bofitoo.    1893. 
2  vols. 
(General  histocy,  1814-491) 
7VjiMx= Times  newspaper,  1849.    (Reactionary.) 

Tivaroiu  Fr,  »  Tivaroni  (Carlo).     D  Italia  duramte  it  duminia  Ftmmcgsc. 
Tivarotti  Aust,  =  Tivaroni  (Carlo).   V  Italia  dwrmte  ii  domimia  amstriaca.   Rone. 
1892. 

(General  history.) 
*72Kr7irs  Torre  (Federico).     Afgmaru  Uaridke  suit  inUrutmta  Frametst  m  R§mtm 
mU  tSig.    Torino.     1851-52.    2  vols. 

(VoL  ii.  contains  one  of  the  best  first-hand  detailed  histories  of  the  siege, 
with  good  maps ;  also  correspondence  of  D'Aspre  and  Oodinot  ahoat 
Garibaldi's  retreat.  Torre  is  partisan  Liberal,  but  is  creditaUy  accurate  as  to 
frets,  and  often  admits  iacts  not  pleasing  to  his  own  side,  wherein  he  difiecs 
both  from  BtghtlU  and  other  liberal  writers,  and  firom  the  Frendi  audio- 
rities  to  which  his  book  was  meant  as  a  reply.) 
*£^Mf//£ms=Uccellini  (Primo).     Atemoru  di  utt  vtukia  Car6omara  Rav^gmama, 

1898. 
KaO&M/sVaillant  (General),     le  siig^  de  Roau  en  1849.     ^•'^     I^SI- 

(French  official  history,  of  very  great  value,  with  the  most  detailed 
account  of  the  sapping  and  battery  operations.    Best  mi{>s  of  the  siege, 
showing  date  when  each  parallel  was  drawn.    A  very  high  authority  on  the 
successful  siege  operations  of  the  French.    But  it  omits  to  describe  properiy 
the  operations  in  which  the  French  were  repulsed,  tf.^.  the  recapture  of  the 
Pamfili  by  Garibaldi  on  April  30  is  omitted,  and  very  little  is  said  of  the 
great  efforts  of  the  French  to  capture  the  Vascello,  the  fidlure  of  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  Moitke^  protracted  the  aege  so  long.) 
KiiSrrMWM-iValerianL     Storia  delta  RtpiMlka  Romano,    2  vols.     Rome.    1850. 
(An  incisive  arraignment  of  the  Republican  Govenunent  on  its  vulnerable 
points.) 
^  Varentte = Varenne  (Louis  de  la).    Les  Ckassamrs  dts  A^.     i86a 

(^*  SSS'S^S  contain  some  details  of,  and  remarks  on,  the  siege  and  the 
retreat  of  1849.) 
*  Vucki^  Vecchi  (C.  Augusto).     La  Italia,     Storia  didtu  amm  1848^^.  Torino. 
1856.     2  vols. 

(Vol.  ii.  contains  a  most  valuable  account  of  the  siege,  during  which  the 
writer  was  in  a  high  position  on  Garibaldi's  staff.  Vecchi's  account  of  June  30, 
when  he  closely  attended  Garibaldi,  is  particulariy  important.  His  narra- 
tive of  the  retreat  is  not  first-hand ;  it  is  chiefly  drawn  firom  Rmg,  (<!-▼•)  % 
details  of  the  retreat  not  found  in  Ruggeri  may  be  presumed  to  have  been 
related  to  Veochi  by  other  GaribaMini,  with  whom,  as  with  their  chief,  he 
was  on  most  intimate  terms.     For  Vecchi,  V.,  see/o^  la  Batima^  above.) 

VtcMs  Caprera = Vecchi  (C.  Augusto).     Garibaldi  at  Caprtra.     1862. 

(The  home  life  and  intimate  talk  of  Garibaldi  in  1861,  by  one  of  his 
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oldest  and  closest  friends.    My  references  are  to  the  English  translation,  but 
I  have  studied  the  Italian  GurideUdi  e  Caprera^  which  is  more  cnmp'ete. ) 
^  Venosta s  Venosta  (Felice).     Ugo  Bassi,     1867. 

(Life  I'f  Ugo  Bassi,  with  account  of  the  retreat.) 
* ^Vf^i s Veriti  (Don  Giovanni).     Branc  <UUa  narrazietu  di  Don   Ciavofmi 
Veritd  es/ratio  dal  gio*naU  *  II  Timotu.*    In  the  Museo  Civico,  Bologna, 
Sala  del  RisorgimentOy  among  the  MSS.,    Serie    B,    Trafugamento   di 
Garibaldi, 

(First-hand  acconnt  by  Don  Giovanni  himself  of  incidents  in  the  escape, 
recorded  also  by  Garibaldi  in  the  Mtt/writ,     But  for  the  complete  story  as 
told  by  Veriti,  see  iV5.  VerUL) 
M^A£fe>b«j«»  Whitehouse  (H.  R.).     A  Rwolutionary  Prinass,     19061 

(A  Life  of  the  Princess  Belgiojoso.) 
IFfim(«i^0if-/ii^rtfim  s  Winnington-Ingram  (Rear-Admiral   H.   F.).     Hearts  of 
Oak.     1889. 

(Memoirs  of  his  life ;  chapter  vii.  about  the  wars  of  Montevideo  in  1 846, 
with  valuable  sketches  and  reminiscences  of  Garibaldi  and  the   Italian 
Legion.     I  have  been  kindly  allowed  to  reproduce  some  of  the  former.) 
Witoman  s=  Wiseman  (Cardinal).     Recollections  of  the  last  four  Popes, 

(Piu*  VII.  to  Gregory  XVI.) 
*Zt>i0ift«Zironi  (Enrico).     Vita  del  Padre  Ugo  Bassi, 

(Popular  tract,  representative  of  the  Bologna  tradition.) 
ZfMr^t-Zucchi  (Gen.  Carlo).     Memorie.     1861. 

(Valuable  for  affairs  of  Bologna  and  Rossi,  Nov.  1848. ) 


II.  MANUSCRIPTS. 

I.   BOLOGNA  MSS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  MSS.  which  I  havtf  consult^  in  the  Sala  del 
Risorgimento,  of  the  Mnseo  Civico  of  Bologna,  in  'he  collection  made  prindpallv 
by  BelluxzL  I  thank  his  successor,  Signore  Cantoni,  and  the  other  officials  of  the 
Museo  for  their  personal  kindness  to  me,  and  the  Munidpio  of  Bologna  for  leave 
to  study  the  MSS.  in  its  possession.] 

^BeiluMS^s  ^Tote-dook sThe  No(e-book  in  which  Belluzsi  jotted  down  his  observa- 
tions made  in  travelling  over  the  scenes  of  the  retreat  and  escape.  It  is 
valuable  as  showing  the  train  of  reasoning,  or  the  local  information  which 
induced  him  to  make  certain  statements  as  to  small  details  in  his  book  on 
the  PiiirateL,  for  which  the  evidence  is  not  apparent  there.  To  one  who 
has  been  (geographically)  over  the  same  ground,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how 
the  various  probhms  presented  by  the  landscape  struck  his  mind. 

With  regard  to  the  later  events,  a^er  the  relanding  near  Magnavacca, 
the  Note-book  is  even  more  important,  as  foreshadowing  the  results 
which  he  would  have  given  to  the  world  if  he  had  lived  to  complete 
his  promised  Trafugamento  di  Garibaldi  da  Magnavacca  a  Porto  Venore, 
But  these  later  jottings  do  not  represent  final  opinions,  and  it  is  evident  from 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Note-book  that  he  sometimes  changed  his  mind  on 
opinions  expressed  in  the  Note-book  {e,g,  about  Poggio  Mirteto). 
*JlfS,  Bonnets  Bonnet  (Cap.  Raiftiondo).  Lettera  a  Bellutti,  C.  177,  no.  375. 
(Describing  some  details  of  the  retreat,  in  which  he  took  part) 
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*MS,  CtuHotUor:^  Mwncipio  di  Cts^uOUo.    Serie  B.     Ric  di  Gsribaldi 

(Contains  a  copy  of  Piva's  commonicatioD  to  the  CmrUn  dgl  Mtnwte^ 

first-hand  account  of  the  embarkation  and  capture  at  sea.) 
*JlfS.  C«/^Ma«CorticeUi  (Carlo).  Copia  di  documemH  «u,  dalT  arckivU  wnmidpale 

di  Cetama  relattvo  alpassaggie  di  GaribaldL   Serie  B.   Rit.  di  Gar.   Crfona 
*MS»  C^ccamari  «  Coccanari  ( Loigi).    Ricordi  personali  sul passttggio  di  GwibmUi 

per  TivoiL    Serie  B.     Rit.  di  Gar.     TivoU. 
^MS,  Franchi^YixDX^  (Annibale).     RaccoiUo  del  padre  m^  Giavtmui  trascrHU 

a  memifriiL.     C  1 74,  no.  372. 

(Evidence    as   to  impressment  of  a  few    unwilling   troops   into    the 

Garibaldian  column,  and  their  desertion.) 
^MS,  Manfredini  =  Manfredini  (Francesco).     RaecottU  deHa  ritiraia  di  GariiaUL 

C.  176,  no.  374. 

(Author  was  in  the  retreat ) 
^MS.  Mont^ulciofte^ToTuXiim  (Dottor  Dante).     Notieie  trascriUe  reietiipe  eU 

passaggio  di  Gar.  per  Montepulciano.   Serie  B.    Rit.  di  Gar.  Montepoldano. 
^MS.  Oriani^Estratto  dalP  opera  di  Alfredo  Oriani  '  Fine  a  Dogalu*    Serie  B. 

Trafiigamento  di  Garibaldi. 

(Chiefly  interesting  for  the  story  told  by  the  muleteer  nicknamed  '  Pio 

Nono '  of  his  adventure  with  Garibaldi  and  Don  Giovanni  Veritiu     '  Pio 

Nono '  told  the  story  to  Oriani  twenty  years  after  the  evenL      Are  we  to 

believe  it  ?    Belluzzi  (see  Noie-bcok)  refused  to  believe  the  other  story  told 

by  Oriani,  of  Veriti  carrying  Garibaldi  over  the  ford.) 
^MS.  /VEw=Piva  (Generale  Domenico).     Ricordi  personali  rekUioi  aUa  ritiraia 

di  cui faceva parte,     Serie  B.     Rit  di  Gar.,  no.  12. 

(Particularly  interesting  on  the  dress,  personal  appearance,  etc.,  of  the 

principal  persons.) 

For  General  Piva's  supplement  to  the  Corriere  del  PoUsuu  see  above  (sab 

MS,  Cesenatico), 
*MS,  P&ggio  iV/kV/tf/^  =  Bemabino  (L.).     Letter  of,  March  9,  1897. 

(Proves  where  Garibaldians  encamped  at  Poggio  Mirteto,  and  disposes  of 

the  idea  that  they  took  the  road  to  the  left  at  the  Colonna  la  Memoria,  see 

BeUuzzi's  NoU-book,) 
*JlfS.  RoHcofreddo^Municipio  di  Roncofreddo^  documents  of;  August  1^  i^9> 

Serie  B.     Rit  di  Garibaldi 

(Proves  that  only  a  few  scouts,  and  not  the  whole  column,  passed  throo^ 

Roncofreddo.) 
^MS,  San  Giustino-Lettera  del  sindaco  di  San  Giustino  a  BeUusMU     Serie  B. 

Rit  di  Gar. 
*MS,  San  Marine  =  Savini  (Dottor  Savino).     Appunti  da  lui  prtsL     Serie  B. 

Rit.  di  Gar.     San  Marino. 
^MS,  Savignano  =  Carteggio  del  Sindaco  di  Samgnano.    Serie  B.    Rit  Garibaldi. 
MS.  Savini 'T.  Savini  (Dottor  Savino).     Serie  B.     Rit.  di  Garibaldi 

(Observations  made  by  author  at  San  Marino  during  visit  of  the  Gari* 

baldians.) 
*MS,  Veritd « Racconto  di  don  Giovanni  Veritd  del  trafugamento  di  Gariialdi 

da  Mod^Uana.    Serie  B.     Trafugamento  di  Garibaldi 

(Report  of  the  story  told  by  Veriti  on  June  12,  1882,  and  written  down 

the  same  morning  by  the  hearer.    It  can  be  collated  with  Verity's  contribution 

to  *  II  Timone,'  see  Verild,  above,  and  with  Garibaldi's  Memorie^  pp.  255, 

256) 
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a.   MSS.   &OMB. 

(a)  BxBLiOTBCA  Nazionalb,  Vittorio  Emanublb.    F.  iP.  sFondo  Risorgi- 

mento. 
Bait,  £^1119.  sAndreocd  Luigi.    FattitP  arms  <Ul  Baiiaglume  Universiiario 

nella  difesa  di  Roma,    F.  R,  6,  3. 

(By  an  eye-witness  who  took  part  in  the  action  of  the  Students' 

battalion,  on  April  30,  and  the  Palestrina  expedition.) 
F,  R.  67,  10.  =  Account  of  state  of  things  in  Monastery  of  San  Silvestro  at 

time  of  departure  of  the  nuns,  agreeing  well   with  the  story  told  by 

Koelman,  i.  310-314,  some  of  which  is  quoted  p.  117  above. 
Remal/i'm  Roncalli,  Cronaca  di  Rama^  docufnetUi  stampaiu 

(Vol.  37  of  this  &mous  Cronaca ;  a  very  adequate  collection  of  the 

proclamations  during  the  siege  made  by  the  Government.     An  important 

document  about  Masina  on  June  3  is  No.  156  of  this  collection,  Prodatu 

de*  soldati  tuHe  gloriose  giomate  del  j,  4^  ^  giuqno, ) 
F,  R,  7,  24.     Letter  of  Rossi,  when  minister,  ordering  the  Gazzetta  di  Roma 

not  to  give  more  than  half  a  column  to  the  news  horn  Sicily. 
F.  R,  7,  J.     Condemnation  and  execution  (1852..53)  of  the  authors  of  the 

assassinations  in  S.  Calisto,  of  May  1849. 

(The  best  evidence  on  the  subject  of  these  murders. ) 
F,  R,  7,  77.     Communications  between  Sardinian  and  Papal  Governments, 

December  1830,  as  to  the  repression  of  Liberalism  in  the  Neapolitan 

and  Roman  States. 
F,  R.6,2s:.  Account  of  Ugo  Bassi's  conduct  during  a  skirmish  near  Palestrina, 

May  1849. 
F,  R,  22 f  dps  Report  of  march  to  Zagarolo,  by  Colonel  L.  Calandrelli,  com- 
mandant of  the  artillery,  dated  May  18,  1849. 
F.  R»  62,  SssMemorie  autohiografiche  del  Colonnello  Caueci  Molara,  1828^60, 
(Contains  information  of  the  Velletri  expedition  and  comments  on  the 

siege,  RoselH,  Garibaldi,  etc.,  pp.  111-119.) 
F.  R,  j6i  2j  =  Report  of  the  Tuscan  Minister  at  Rome  to  his  government. 

May  26,  1849. 
MSS,  Ris.  ^s(Catalogo  Risorgimento,  MSS.  90.)     Speech  prepared  by 

Rossi  to  be  delivered  at  opening  of  Chambers  on  the  day  he  was  killed. 
(A  good  risum^  of  his  general  political  attitude  and  financial  ex- 
pedients.) 
MSS.  Ris.  ^^  Roncalli,    Breve  racconto  dell*  uccisione  del  Conte  Pellegrino 

Rossi.    V  h  unita,  nell'  originale  stampato,  la  sentenza  della  Consulta 

contro  i  creduti  autori  del  &tto.     (May  17,  1854.) 

(The  sentence  enumerates  the  reasons  for  the  condemnation  of  Gran- 

doni  (who  was  really  innocent,  see  p.  81  above),  and  states  that  he  died 

in  prison,  June  30,  1854.) 

(b)  Akchivxo  di  Stato. 

Ruoli  Gen.  s  Ministerodeir  Armi.  Volontari  delle  campagne  di  guerra  1848-49. 
I"  Legione  Italiana  Ruoli  Generali.     80,  Si,  S2. 
80.  Fasc.  1-3  s  Chiefly  lists  of  payments    made    to  Legionaries  in   the 

provinces. 
80.  Fasc.  4  =  List  of  wounded  and  sick  in  hospitals  of  Rome,  November 
1 848— December  1849. 
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8a  Fasc  5  s  Ditto,  hospitmls  in  provinces. 

81.  Lists  from  which  the  number  of  the  Legion  and  puticnlax  sections  of  it» 

at  viLrioas  dates,  can  be  made  out. 

82.  Further  lists  (F.  10-13)  about  Masina*s  lancets,  and  (16)  the  list  of 

Garihaldians  captured   at  sea,  also  printed  at   end  of  Bdhiiri 
Accounts,  etc. 

3.  PARIS  MSS. 

(These  Histariques  of  the  French  regiments,  in  the  Ministte  de  la  Guerre,  Fans, 
compiled  bjr  oflBcers  in  recent  times,  contain  valuable  informatioa  aboot 
April  30  and  June  3,  but  are  not  to  be  rdied  on  in  all  particulars  of  those 
affiurs.) 
Fitris  MSS.  gf  {t&)  s  Historique  du  91*  Regiment  d'Infiuiterie  (anden  i6*  l^er). 
Re^u  (au  Minist^e  de  U  Guerre)  11  d^cembre  1889. 

(Valuable  for  action  of  Levaillant's  division  in  capturing  FUmfili,  cnsly 
hours  of  June  3.) 
Paris  MSS.  j^= Historique  du  33*  R^ment  d'Inlanterie.  Re^u  le  loavril  1891. 

(Valuable  for  April  30  and  for  June  3. ) 
Paris  MSS.  jo's  Historique  du  20^  R^ment  d'lnSuiterie.     Regu  le  i*  juin 
1892. 

(Repeats  Picard's  story  about  April  3a ) 
PansMSS.66^mHistoriqtudu6&'R^gimgmiirinfmt€ri€.   Re(n  le  18  juin  1875. 
(Describes  April  30  as  a  French  victory,  but  gives  no  details.    Sane 
account  of  June  3.) 

4.  MS.   LAMZA. 

MS.  LoHMa^  I.  Giomale  di  Marda  ed  operadoni  nulitari  della  eolonna  agli  or- 
dim  dd  General  Lana  mossa  dal  quartiere  generale  di  Albano  il  7  di  maggpo 
1849.    (Signed  Lama.) 

2.  Comando  dd  eorpi  di  fanteria  ddl'  eserdto  di  sedidone  neQo  stato 
Pontifida  (Signed  Lanza.) 
(These  most  important  reports  of  Genend  Lanza  to  his  superiors,  describing 
and  excudog  his  defeat  by  Garibaldi  at  Pdestrina  on  May  9,  were  copied 
from  the  origind  MSS.  in  the  Archivio  di  Stato,  Naples,  by  Captain  Pftga- 
ndli,  of  the  Ufficio  Storico,  C6mando  del  Corpo  di  Stato  Maggiore  at  Rome, 
who  invited  me  to  make  use  of  his  copy,  and  to  whom  I  am  deeply  obliged.) 

5.   MS.    MANARA. 

MS.  Jfaitams  Private  letters  of  Luciano  Manara,  1848-49;  the  last  are  from 
Rome. 

(I  have  taken  my  notes  of  these  most  interesting  documents,  not  from  the 
originab  in  Milan,  but  from  a  copy  in  the  possesdon  of  Captain  Pigpuielli, 
which  also  he  most  kindly  showed  me.) 

6.   LKTTBRS  TO  AUTHOR. 

Letters  that  I  have  received  from  various  informants  in  Italy  and  England  are 

mentioned  in  their  place  in  the  notes  or  text,  and  are  not  noted  in  this 

Bibliography. 

(I  have  dso  to  thank  Tetunie  Generale  Saletia,  Head  of  the  Genend  Staff  of 

the  Italian  army,  for  his  great  kindness  in  presenting  me  with  a  ^tis  of  his 
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lectures  on  the  miliury  aspects  of  Garibaldi's  retreat.  This  document, 
together  with  Major  de  Rossi's  articles  in  the  RHnsia  tU  CaveUUria,  1902, 
with  which  it  is  in  substantial  agreement,  I  have  regarded  as  the  best  guides 
to  a  just  opinion  on  the  value  of  Garibaldi's  strategy  and  method  of  leadership 
on  this  occasion.  It  is  clear  that  the  latest  professional  opinion  regards  his 
generalship  during  the  retreat,  and  particularly  his  use  of  cavalry,  as  reaching 
that  high  degree  of  excellence  which  amounts  to  genius.) 

7.   ENGLISH  FORBXGN  OFFICE. 

F,0,  Papers'' English,     Foreign  Office  Papers^  Record  Office. 

(I  thank  the  Foreign  Office  for  leave  given  me  to  examine  the  papers  for 
information  about  Colonel  Hugh  Forbes.) 


III.  LITHOGRAPHS,   ENGRAVINGS,  ETC. 

1.  />^a«//ij sAtlantegenerale  dell' Assediodi  Roma  .  .  .  Due  carte  Militari  ed 

una  coUezione  completa  di  vedute  rappresentanti  le  rovine  degli  edifizi  piu 
rimarchevoli,  etc.  Cav.  Prof.  Decuppis.  Roma,  1849.  Presso  1'  editore 
Giuseppe  Ferrini. 

(Lithographs.  Views  of  the  ruins  sketched  immediately  after  the  end  of 
the  siege. ) 

2.  Werner zzSivu^BX,  but  much  better  and  more  perfectly  reproduced  pictures 

(engravings)  of  the  various  ruins,  taken  at  the  same  period  by  Carlo  Werner. 
Several  of  these  have  been  reproduced  in  this  volume. 

3.  ATmm/^s  Panoramic  view  of  the  siege  of  Rome  'dessin^  d'apr^  nature  et 

grav^  en  eau  forte  par  Guillaume  Kandler.'  1849.  Taken  from  the  French 
position  in  Pamfili  grounds. 

4.  Andrese  ^  Panorama  of  the  siege  of  Rome,  very  carefully  done,  called  '  Vue  de 

Rome,  prise  du  Palais  Ca&relli  (sic)  au  haut  du  mont  Capitolin  dans  le  mois 
de  juin  en  1849  pendant  son  si^e  dessin^  d'apr^  nature  par  C  Andrese.' 
(Published  by  Spithover,  Place  d'Espagne.     Engraved  by  PuUni.) 

(These  four  sets  of  pictures,  the  best  topographical  evidence,  were  given 
to  me  by  Lord  Carlisle,  bound  in  one  volume.) 

5.  Kaffet  ^  Souvenirs  cPItcLlie.     Expidition  de  Rome.     (Gihaut,  ^teur.) 

(The  pictures  are  signed  Raffet,  with  the  dates  ranging  from  1 851  to  1859 . 
They  are  not  quite  so  contemporary  and  authoritative  as  the  works  of 
Werner,  etc.,  mentioned  above,  but  they  are  most  of  them  more  valuable 
than  the  fiaimous  picture  of  the  priests  saving  the  prisoners  on  April  30,  which 
is  a  work  of  M.  Raffet's  fine  artistic  imagination. ) 

6.  Miraglia  =  Coloured  pictures  of  Garibaldi  and  his  Legionaries,  and  various 

persons  and  actions  of  this  period  in  Miraglia's  Storia  deUa  Riuoliuimu 
Romano,     185a 
For  Illustrated  London  News  and  Don  Pirlone  see  in  list  of  books  above. 


.     IV.  MAPS. 

The  best  military  maps  for  the  siege  of  Rome  are  those  attached  to  Vcullant, 

Torre^  ffofstetter,  Decuppis^  and  Andrese, 
Roccki,     For  old  maps  of  Rome,  showing  date  of  the  walk,  etc.,  see  E.  Rocchi, 
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Li  PUuUi  IcMognfidU  e  pr9sputkk§  tU  Roma  nd  Secoh  XVL^  repcodnced 
from  the  originals.     And  many  maps  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century. 

(Mr.  Ashbjr,  of   the  British   School,   Rome,  kindly  showed  me  hta 
collection.) 
JPiwUa  del  Cettsc,  1829,  is  the  most  detailed  map  of  Rome  before  the  siege. 

(For  the  retreat  and  escape  of  Garibaldi,  see  the  Ordnance  Maps  of  tbe 
Istiiuio  geografico  mUiiatg  for  the  ground  as  it  is  at  the  present  day.  Of  the 
older  maps,  I  have  mentioned  one  or  two  in  the  footnotes  above,  smh  loc. 
Most  of  my  geographical  knowledge  is  first-band,  and  gathered  on  each  spot 
through  which  Garibaldi  passed  on  his  retreat  from  Rome  to  Cesenatica. 
I  have  also  visited  Palestrina,  Velletri,  Comacchio,  Mandriole,  the  scenes 
near  Magnavaoca  and  Ravenna,  the  scenes  of  his  embarkation  in  the  Tuscan 
Maremma,  and  a  few  of  the  places  passed  through  in  his  escape  August  7- 
September  i.) 

V.  POETRY. 

The  story  told  in  this  book  is  a  subject  more  suited  to  poetical  treatment  than 
almost  any  incident  of  modem  history — even  of  modem  Italian  history.  The 
retreat  appears  to  have  as  much  attraction  for  poets  as  the  siege  itself. 

La  NdU  di  Coprtra^  XVI.-XIX.     Gabriele  D'  Annunzio. 
The  Disciples,     Ugp  Bassi,     Mrs.  Hamilton  King. 
Rapsodia  Garidaldina,  I.     Giovaimi  MarradL 
Tlu  Defence  of  Rome,     Ernest  Myers.     (i88a     Macmillan.) 

(The  siege  and  the  retreat  are  also  the  subject-matter  of  Pascarella's  still 
unpublished  but  already  &mous  sonnets. ) 


P.S. — ^While  these  last  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  read  the  first  volume  of  De  Cesare's  newly  published  and  impor- 
tant work,  Roma  e  lo  Stato  del  Papa  (1850-1870,  2  vols.),  1907.  The  reader 
will  find  in  it  much  material  from  which  to  form  his  own  judgment  of  the  restored 
Papal  rule. 


Vork    Bomtmy.  ■imI  CaW-iilia. 


INDEX 


AouYAR  ('  Garibaldi's  Negro ').  141, 
155-157.   ^69  note   I,    227    note, 
325  ;  death  of,  227 
Alban  HiUs.  137-138.  '54.  242 
Albano,  137,  154,  242 
Allacciante  canal,  319 
Amadei,  195  note  2 
Ancona,  terrorism  at,  104 
AntoneUi.    Cardinal,    influence   of, 
on  Pius  IX..  85-86;  regime  of. 
235-236 
Anzani,  35,  41-44.  200 
ArezjEO  closed  against  patriot  army. 

261 
Armellini.  94.  97 
Assassination,  60-61 
Austria-Hungary — 
Ftench  attitude  towards,  96.  106 
Pius  IX.'s  attitude  towards  (Ap. 

1848).  196  note  4 
Revolution  in  (1848).  45 
Austrians — 
Bologna  attacked  by  (1848),  72  ; 

captured  (1849),  158 
Brutalities  of,  266,  270,  280 
Ciceruacchio  and  his  sons  shot 

by,  304  note,  305-306 
Education  under,  55  note  3 
Florence   entered    by,    258    and 

note  I 
Garibaldi  pursued  by,  253.  257, 
260  and  note  i.  276  ;  numbers 
engaged  in  the  pursuit,  240 ; 
stupidity  of  generals,  226-228  ; 
281  note  2  ;  terms  arranged  for 
surrendered  Garibaldians,  277- 
278 
Garibaldi  and  Leggiero  pursued 

by,  304.  3" 
Italian     attitude     towards.     8 ; 

revolution  (1831),  16 
Lombard  war  (1848),  40,  42-47. 

67-68  ;  Santa  Lucia,  47  ;  Cus- 

toza,  48 
Novara  campaign,  95-96 
Romagna   occupied    by    (1849). 

105,  158 


Authorities  consulted,  346-364 
Avezzana.  Gen.  (Minister  dt  War), 
1 14  and  note  2. 120-122, 126,  208, 

323 


Bagno  al  Morbo,  315 

Balda  (San  Marinese),  275 

Baldini,  Teresa,  310-31 1  ;  cited, 
310  and  note  3 

Bsdieydier  as  an  authority,  330 

Balzani,  Count  Ugo,  cited,  203  note  3 

Bandiera  brothers,  38 

Bassi.  Ugo.  Father,  at  Bologna,  77 
and  note  ;  Garibaldi's  chap- 
lain, 100;  released  by  Oudinot, 
136;  with  the  troops,  137,  141- 
142,  158;  desirous  of  death, 
203  :  Laviron  dies  in  the  arms  of. 
212 ;  beloved  by  the  Legion, 
225  note  I  ;  on  the  march,  247, 
265,  281  ;  as  envoy  to  San 
Muino,  274-275  ;  leaves  San 
Marino  with  Garibaldi,  279-280  ; 
pleads  for  Sereni's  life,  284  ; 
bidden  farewell  by  Garibaldi, 
291  ;  denounced  by  Sereni  and 
arrested.  295  ;  shot,  307 ;  in- 
fluence of.  7 J,  158  ;  estimate  of, 
76,  307  ;  poem  by,  233  and  note  3  ; 
otherwise  mentioned,  157.  225, 
251  note  2.  324 

Belgiojoso.  Princess,  115,  198  and 
note  3 

Belluzri.  5  note,  346  ;  note-book  of. 

3S9 
Belzoppi  (Captain-Regent  of    San 

Marino).  274-276 
Bersaglieri  (Lombard  brigade  under 
Manara) — 

Ages  of  officers  of,  170,  323 

Bearing  of,  1 21-122 

Corsini   attacked    by    (June    3), 
178-183,  188,  190,  335-336 

Dress  of,  120-121  and  note  i 

Formation  of,  11 9- 120 

Indefatigable  zeal  of,  211 
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Beraaglieri  (Lombard  brigade  nnder 

Manara)— coftf. 
Last  of  officers  of,  323 
Miseries    of,    on    disband ment, 

225-226 
Palestrina    campaign,    in,    138- 

139.  143-145.  335 
Retreat  from  Rome,  in.  233 
Spada  defended   by   (June  30). 

218,  220,  222-223 
Strength  of  (June  3rd),  178  and 

noU  $ 
Vascello  defended  by.  200 
VeUetri,  at.  156 
Bertani,   Dr.   Agostino.   197,  224; 

cited,  342-343 

BettoUe,  259 

Ben  (sculptor),  209 

Bittard  des  Fortes,  M.,  unrelia- 
bility of,  107  note  2,  328-331, 
333 ;  cited,  163  note  i,  234. 
343  ;  quoted  on  Oudinot's  letter, 

344 
^xio,  Nino,  conduct  of,  on  April 

30th.     327-329 ;    at    Palestrina 
(Blay),   143 ;    wounded    at    the 
Corsini     (June     3),      177     and 
note  I.  186-187 ;  otherwise  men- 
tioned, 170,  324 
Bocca  Trabaria,  see  Trebaria  Pass 
Bologna — 
Austrian   attack  on,    72 ;    their 

capture  of  (1849),  158 
Bassi   and    Gavazsi   in,   76-77 ; 

Bassi  executed  at.  307 
Garibaldi  in.  78 
Political  influence  of,  55 
Terrorism  in,  75 

Volunteers  from,  at  Civitavecchia. 
136  and  note  3  ;  at  Rome,  68 
Bomba,  see  Ferdinand  II. 
Bonat,  Col..  339 
Bonnet,  Celeste,  289.  295.  324 
Bonnet,  Gaetano,  170,  185.  324 
Bonnet,    Nino,    action    in     1848, 
289 ;     at    Comacchio    awaiting 
Garibaldi.  289-291  ;  meeting  with 
him,  293  ;  assists  him.  294-298  ; 
imprisoned   and   releiLsed.    308 ; 
mentioned,  324 
Bonnet,  Raimondo,  324 
Borel,  16,  38 
Bressan,  Lorenzo,  337 
Brown.  Consul.  234  note  3 
Brown.  Horatio,  quoted.  283-284 
Browning.  £.  B.,  quoted.  73  note  2 
Browning.  Robert,  quoted,  73  and 

note  3 
Brunetti,  Angelo.  see  Cicemacchio 
Brunetti,    Luigi,    murders    Rossi. 


80;    joins   in    the   retreat,    233 

note  2  ;   shot  by  Austrians,    306 

and  note  i 
Bueno  (Brazilian),  238,  270 
Byron.  Lord,   13 ;  quoted,  8 

54-55.  303  ;  <at«l,  60 


Caguostro,  274 

Cala  llartina,  319-320  and  noie 

Calvana.  311  note  2 

Campagna.  2.  137-140,  199,  237- 
239.  243-244 

Canzio,  Gen.  (son-in-law  of  Gari- 
baldi), cited,  31  note  2 

Carbonari,  15,  17,  58-61 ;  Louis 
Napoleon  enroUed  among.  106. 
146 

Carletti  cited,  329,  338,  340 

Carlisle,  Lord,  cited,  ii8fKito  2,  331 

Carlyle,  Thos.,  quoted  on  ^a^*i«»i^ 
97,  98  note  I 

Casale  Ottati,  244  note  i 

Cass,  Mr.  (American  Ambassador). 
235  note  I 

Castel  Fiorentino,  251  and  note  2 

Castello,  276 

CastigUone  Fiorentino,  259,  261 

Catholic  idea.  191-192 

Cavour.  CamiUo.  8.  48 

Cedna  river,  315 

Centurioni,  58,  60-61.  66 

Cerbaja.  3"-3i3 

Cerfone  torrent,  262 

Cesenatico,  283-286 

Cetona,  259  and  note  2 

Charles  Albert,  Kmg  of  Piedmont, 
government  of,  17-18 ;  in  Lom- 
bard War  (1848).  44,  46-49,  68  ; 
popular  rage  against.  48 ;  in 
earnest  against  Austria,  95-96  ; 
death  of.  96 

Cicemacchio  (Angelo  Brunetti). 
influence  of,  in  R<»ne,  66-67,  80 ; 
with  Garibaldi  in  evacuation  of 
Rome.  233  ;  on  the  march.  247. 
2S3 :  leaves  San  Biarino  with 
Garibaldi.  279 ;  bidden  farewell 
by  him.  291  ;  shot  with  his  sons, 
304  note,  305-306 ;  estimate  of. 
66,  306 ;  otherwise  mentioned. 
74.  80  note  4.  195 

Citema,  251  note  3.  263-265 ; 
friars  of,  266 

Citt4  della  Pieve,  256,  261 

Civitavecchia,  S6,  105.  120,  246 

Qericalism — 

Education,  effect  on.  14  and  note, 
55  and  note  3,  170  note  2.  236 
Political  teaching  of,  262 
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Qongh,  Arthur,  cited.  93. 1 10  note  $, 
207  ;  quoted.  147.  151,  237 

CoUe  d'  Elsa.  314 

Comacchio.  288-289.  295-297 

Confine,  fountain  at,  248 

Corsini.  Villa,  see  under  Rome- 
Defence 

Costa.  Nino,  education  of,  170 
note  2  ;  resists  murderers  of  Rossi, 
81  ;  in  defence  of  Rome  (April 
30).  124,  130-132 ;  in  attacks  on 
the  Corsini  (June  3),  176 ;  work 
of  provisioning  and  defence 
done  by,  199 ;  cited,  331 

Culiolo.  see  Leggiero 

Cuneo.  16 

Custoza.  48 


D'Ambrosio,  cited,  157  noie  3 
Dandolo.  Emilio,  attack  on  the 
ll^Corsini  by,  with  twenty  men, 
I  180-182  ;  death  of,  225  ;  quoted 
;  —on  the  Garibaldians,  139-140; 
'  on  Corsini  attack.  180-182  ;  on 
i  defence  of  the  Spada  and  death 
l^of  Manara,  220-225  ;  otherwise 
.  quoted.  121-123,  158.  221.  226; 
;  cited,  on  Corsini  attack,  335-336 ; 
i  cited,  179  noie  2,  188.  2x9  note  5 
^  ei  fassim ;  mentioned.  323 
Dandolo,  Enrico,  323.  335  ;  age  of, 

170 ;  death  of,  179,  180,  335 
Danton,  cited,  94 
D'Aspre,  Gen.,  260,  268,  269  and 

noUs 
Daverio,  Francesco,  156,  169,  176, 

323 
D'Azeglio,  cited,  52  note 

De  L^seps,  145-148,  160-162 

De  Rossi,  Maggiore,  quoted,   238 

note  \  cited,  242  note  i,  244  note  i, 

348-349.  363 
Decuppis,  cited.  334 
Delia  Rocca,  quoted,  48 


Education,    clerical     control   of, 
14  and  note.  55  and  note  3.  170 
note  2,  236 
England — 
Austrians.  attitude  towards.  266 
Garibaldi's  sentiment  regarding, 

xo  note  3 
Italy,  attitude  towards,  109-1 10, 

234-235 
Mazzini's  letters  opened  by  Gov- 
ernment   of,     38,  39    note   I, 
98  note  I ;  his  residence  in.  93, 

97.  335 


I 


England — cont, 

*  Psmal  aggression '  controversy. 

Spy  system  in  under  Pitt,  59 
English  in  Rome,  57,  i  lo-i  1 1 
Ernest,  Archduke,  260,  268,  271, 

274.  ^77 


Fasnza,  309 

Farfa  torrent,  247  note  i 

Farini.  quoted,  17  note  i,  236; 
cited,  52  note,  60,  67  note  2,  105 
note  I,  et  Passim 

Ferdinand  II.,  King  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  {Boniba),  nickname  of.  70 
and  note  2.  330;  anti-national 
policy  of.  44 ;  barbarities  of.  70 
and  note  2  ;  Pius  IX.  under  pro- 
tection of.  86,  95.  107 ;  in  Fras- 
cati,  137-138  ;  retreat  from  Alban 

Hills.  IS4-I5S.  157 
Ferrari.  335 
FiUgare.  7^,  78,  309 
Finanzieri.  see  Gagers 
Fiumicino.  River,  282  and  note  3 
Fo^lia  Valley.  268-270 
Fojano,  259 
Forbes.    Charles    Stuart.    Captain 

R.N.,  252  note 
Forbes,  Col.  Hugh,  at  Temi,  243  ; 
Garibaldi    joins    forces    with, 
248  ;  on  the  march,  267,  281  ; 
rallies  rearguard  against  Aus- 
trian pursuit,   276 ;  imprison- 
ment   and    release    of,    292  ; 
estimate    of,     252 ;     contem- 
porary detraction  of,  286 
His  son.  252.  267.  292 
Forbes,  Afrs.  Hugh,  252,  292 
ForU.  52.  305 

Foscolo.  Ugo,  1 1  ;  quoted,  27  note 
France  {see  also  French)— 
Forei^  nationalities,  theoretical 

attitude  towards.  127 
Parties  in  (1849),  106,  145 
Franz  Josef,  Emperor,  307 
Frascati,  237 

Fvatelli  d* Italia  quoted,  z86  note  2 
Freeborn  (British  Consular  agent), 

234-235 
Freemasons.  58 
French  {see  also  Ftance) — 
Hostilities  against  Roman  Repnl>- 
lic  (1849) — 
April    30.    127-133 ;    numbers 
engaged,  327 ;  Roman  mag- 
nanimity and  treatment  of 
prisoners.  135-13^.  330-332  ; 
Oudinot's  despatch,  146 
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French — cant. 

Circumstances  of,  105-109 

De  Lesseps,  mission  of.  145- 
148  ;  hiis  settlement  repudi- 
ated, 160-162 

Exemplary  conduct  of  troops 
daring  Blay.  148 

June  3,  167-187  ;  '  white  flag ' 
incidents,  179  note  2,  329 ; 
massacring  of  FYench  pri- 
soners, 189  and  note  2,  332  ; 
French  losses,  190 

June  4-30,  199-203,  204-207, 
210-214,  217 ;  strength  of 
Ftench  troops,  194  ;  damage 
done  by  bombardment,  213- 
214,  341 ;  attempts  to  avoid 
needless  damage,  166  ;  final 
assault,  217,  219-223 ;  no 
quarter  given  by  storming 
party,  219  and  note  5 

July  3,  entry  into  Rome,  234 

Killed  and  wounded,  numbers 

of.  343 
Pursuit  by,  of  Garibaldi's  army 
in  retreat,  242,  246,  253,  255 
note  I — ^257 
Fuller,  Margaret,    no;  death  of, 
198 ;  cited,  82-83  ;  quoted,  93, 
189,  197-198 


Gabussi    cited,  228    note  i.   328, 

343  note 
Gagers  {Finanjrieri),  124,  149.  150 

and  note,  200 
Galeotti  cited,  52  note 
Galletti,  Gen.,  126,  131,  165.  168, 

174.  183.  336,  333 
Galliano     (Gagliano),      310     and 

note  4 

Gamberini  cited,  333-334 

Garibaldi,  Anita  (wife  of  Garibaldi), 
race  of,  31  ;  appearance  of,  28, 
230 ;  courtship  by  Garibaldi, 
29-30;  escape  and  marriage,  31 
and  note  3 ;  m  hardships  of  war, 
32-34 ;  birth  of  first  child,  33  ; 
straits  of  poverty,  37  ;  arrival  in 
Itady.  40 ;  movements  in  1848- 
49,  71  note  2  ;  Garibaldi's  letter 
to,  205  ;  starts  to  join  him,  206 ; 
arrives  at  the  Villa  Spada,  212 
and  note  2 ;  determined  to  accom- 
pany her  husband,  230  and  note  2 ; 
starts  on  the  retreat.  233  ;  on 
the  march.  247.  255,  267,  268  ; 
unselfishness  of.  253-254;  at 
Todi,  254 ;  at  Citema,  264  and 
note  2 ;  rallies  rearguard  against 


I 


I 


I 


Austrian  pursuit,  276 ;  illness 
and  determination  to  continue 
the  retreat.  279  ;  growing  worse. 
282,  286-287,  294-295  ;  cannot 
be  parted  from  her  husband, 
296  ;  fortitude  of.  296  ;  death  oi. 
298-299 ;  estimate  of.  31-32 ; 
otherwise  mentioned,  237,  259 
note  2,  271 
Garibaldi,     Domenioo    (&ther    <if 

Garibaldi),  9,  14 
Garibaldi,  Giuseppie — 

Appearance  of,  18,  30,  117.  325- 

326 
Career,    chronological    sequence 
of — ^birth,  boyhood,  and  edu- 
cation, 9-1 1  ;  goes  to  sea,  12  ; 
early    voyages,     13-14;    first 
sight  of  Rome,  14-15  and  note  ; 
qualifies  as  merchant  captain. 
15  ;  meets  Cuneo  and  ^n»*i^i 
and  joins  Young  Italy  Asso- 
ciation,   16 ;  attempts  to  se- 
duce Piedmontese  navy,    18  ; 
safe  in  France,  19  ;  condemned 
to  death,  19 ;  goes  to  South 
America,  20  ;  guerilla  warfare. 
20-22 ;     suffers     torture.     26 
wOe ;  courtship  and  marriage, 
29-31  and  note  3  ;  more  guerilla 
warfare,     32-37 ;     in     Monte 
Video.  34 ;  raises  Italian  Lmjioq. 
34-35  ;  wars  in  Uruguay,  30  and 
notes  3,  5  ;  straits  of  poverty. 
37-38 1    conespondenoe    wiUi 
Young  Italy.   38  ;   returns   to 
Italy.  39^43 ;  offer  to  Charjes 
Albert  rejected.  47-48  ;  Alpine 
Campaign — ^Luino  and  Moraz- 
cone.  49-50;  sails  for  Sicily. 
71  ;  lands  at  Leghorn.  71,  73 
note  I  ;  en  route  for  Bologna, 
72-73  ;  enters  Bologna.  78  ;  on 
murder  of  Rossi.  83,  85 ;  ^rst 
Italian  Legion,   87-90 ;    visits 
Rome.  91  ;  at  proclamation  of 
Roman  Republic.  91  ;  at  Rieti, 
71  note  2.  99.  296 ;  arrival  in 
Rome  (April    27,    1849),   in, 
1 14 ;  successes  of  April  30,  I26> 
127,  130-133  ;  wounded,  133  ; 
quarrels   with   Ma  Trim,    135  ; 
Palestrina  campaign.  138-145  ; 
in    VeUetri    campaign    under 

RoseUi,  153-157.  332;  pro- 
ceeds to  Neapolitan  territory, 
158;  recalled,  159;  suggests 
himself  as  dictator,  163 ;  en- 
trusted with  defence  of  west 
bank,  164 ;  ill.  165  ;  roused  on 
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June  3,  169  ;  arrival  at  Porta 
San  Pancrazio.  1 71-172.  174  ; 
the  action.  1 75-181,  183,  185- 

191.  336,  338-339 ;  head- 
quarters at  the  Savorelli,  202  ; 
zealous  and  indefatigable,  202- 
203 ;  letter  to  Anita.  205  ; 
forti£es  Aurelian  wall.  207 ; 
quarrel  with  Mazzini  over  cap- 
tured bastions.  208 ;  advises 
evacuating  Rome,  210.  214. 
227 ;  headquarters  at  the 
Spada,  210;  throws  up  com- 
mand but  is  persuaded  to 
resume  it,  214-215  ;  in  the 
final  assault,  221,  223  ;  recalls 
Medici,  222  ;  the  Assembly  on 
the  Capitol,  226-228  and  note  1 ; 
plenary  power  conferred  on, 
228-229  and  note  i  ;  the  meet- 
ing in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's, 
230-232  ;  evacuation  of  Rome, 
232  ;  followed  by  Zambianchi, 
1 50 ;  the  march  to  Tuscany, 
237-257 ;  from  Tuscany  to 
San  Marino,  258-272,  274-277  ; 
Order  of  the  Day  releasing 
followers  from  obligation,  277 
and  note  3 ;  prophesies  free- 
dom of  Italy  within  ten  years, 
264  and  note  3 ;  refuses  Austrian 
terms,  278  ;  leaves  San  Marino, 
279-280 ;  ^om  San  Marino  to 
C^enatico,  280-283  ;  the  em- 
barkation, 284-287  ;  pursued 
by  Austrians'  boats,  290 ; 
lands  north  of  Magnavacca, 
290-291,  293;  meeting  with 
Bonnet,  293  ;  assisted  by  him, 
294-298  ;  will  not  leave  Anita, 
295-296 ;  voyage  with  her 
across  the  lagoon,  296-297 ; 
marooned,  297  ;  rescued,  298  ; 
death  of  Anita,  299  ;  grief  and 
frenzy,  299-300 ;  at  Sant' 
Alberto,  301  ;  in  pine  wood  of 
Ravenna,  302-304 ;  befriended 
by  Verity,  308-309 ;  escapes 
to  Santa  Lucia,  3 10 ;  to  €>er- 
baja,  311;  befriended  by  Sequi. 
312-313  ;  journeys  to  Poggi- 
bonsi  and  Bagno  al  Morbo, 
313-315  *  ^t  San  Dalmazio, 
315  ;  reaches  Casa  Guelfi.  316 ; 
interview  with  Hungarian  de- 
serter, 318 ;  route  to  Cala 
Martina,  319-320;  embarks 
for  Elba,  321  ;  subsequent 
movements,  322 ;  speech  on 
Mazziniin  England  (1864).  19 


Garibaldi,  Giuseppe— con/. 
Characteristics  of — 

Calmness  in  battle,   132,   178, 

185,  203 , 
Chivalry,  24-25 
Considerateness,  253,  320 
Courage   and    endurance,    24, 

221,  223,  247,  249 
Devotion  to  his  wife,  230,  295- 

296 
Dignity,  232.  249 
Disciplinary  rigour,  83,  cjo,  150 

note,  2  so,  256  note  i 
Educational  lack,  lo-ii,  24 
Ener^,  159,  202-203 
English,  love  of  the,  10  note  3 
FrugaUty,  37,  141 
Intellectual  naivete,  25,  81-83, 

357 
Mihtary  genius,  241,  242  and 
note    I,    243-247,    265-267, 
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Musical  and   poetical  suscep- 
tibility, II 

Obstinacy,  11 

Patriotism,  14,  24,  239,  277 

Personal  magnetism,   24,   29- 

30.  99.  1 14.  249.  256 
SimpUcity,  25 

Tenderness,  24.  84,  230 
Dress  of,  325-326 
First    estimate  of — by  Manara, 

139  ;  by  Dandolo,  140 
Family  of,  8,  9  and  note 
Loyalty  inspired  by,  266 
Manara    contrasted    with,     225 

note  I 
Negro  attendant  of,  see  Aguyar 
Popularity  of,  1 91-193 
Religious  views  of,   98-99  and 

note,  225  note  i,  296 
Statues   of — ^in    Rome,    3,    125  ; 
at  Todi,  254  ;    at  Cesenatico, 
284 

otherwise  mentioned,  65,   160, 
195.  199.  204,  245.  323 
Garibaldi,   Menotti  (eldest  son  of 

Garibaldi),  33-34 
Garibaldi.  Ricciotti  (second  son  of 

Garibaldi).  39.  216  note 
Garibaldi,     Rosita     (daughter     of 

Garibaldi),  40  note  2 
Garibaldi,    Teresita    (daughter    of 

Garibaldi),  31  note  3,  38 
Garibaldini,  see  Italian  Legion 
Gatteo,  264  note  3,  283 
Gavazzi,  Father,  76  and  note  2,  yj, 

79 
Gazzolo.  Capt.,  42 

Genzano,  144 

BE 
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Gibson  (sculptor),  cited,  1 1 1 

Girani  cited,  294  note 

Gladstone.   W.    £..    70;     Farini's 

letter  to  (1852).  336 
Gorzkowsky.  Gov. -Gen.,  278.  283. 

293.  307.  308 
Gnmdoni.  81  and  note  4 
Greek  War  of  Independence,  13 
Greek  war  (1897).  Garibaldians  in, 

216  note 
Gregory  XVI..   Pope.   56.  64,  67. 

109.  123  note  3.  148.  236 
Guadagnoli  (poet),  261 
Gnalterio  cited.  52  note 
Guelfi.    Casa.    and   its   proprietor. 

317-319 
Guerrazzi.  22,  78 

Guerxoni  cited.  327-328 

Gnidi.  Michele,  297-298 


Habne    (Austrian    General).    260. 

271.  274-276 
HamUton,     Sir     G..     cited.      258 

note  2 
Haweis.  Rev.  H.  R..  cited.  1 19 
Hoffstetter.  Gustav,  at  Palestrina. 

143 ;  in  attack  on  the  Corsini. 

179  ;  in  the  final  assault.  220 ; 
joins  Garibaldi  in  evacuation  of 
Rome.  230 ;  on  the  retreat,  245. 
247.  255.  281  ;  loses  the  column 
and  starts  for  Switzerland.  281- 
282 ;  as  an  authority.  336 ; 
qnoted— on  Corsini  affair.    179- 

180  ;  on  position  at  the  Savorelli. 
202  ;  on  Garibaldi's  dress  and 
appearance.  325  ;  cited  —  on 
Corsini  affair.  190,  335-336.  338  ; 
on  death  of  Laviron,  212  note  1  ; 
on  numbers  of  Roman  army. 
340 ;  on  numbers  of  killed  and 
wounded.  342  ;  otherwise  cited. 
5  ^*ote,  33  note,  173  notes,  206. 
226  note  2.  244  note  i.  245.  255 
note  2,  267.  334,  et  passim ;  other- 
wise mentioned.  171  note  i.  182. 
261.  324 

Holyoake  quoted.  20  note 

Holzer  (Austrian  officer).  274  and 

note  I 
Hungarians  in  1848.  45-46 


1 

I 


Italian   army   of   the   retreat,    see 

Retreat 
Italian  L^ioo  in  Italy — 
Ages  of  officers  of.     170.    $2$, 

324 
Appearance  of.  in.  1 16 
Boys  in.  89,  156 
Camping  and  foraging  methods 

of.  139-140 
Constituents  of,  88-89  ^md  moies 
Freethottght  among,  225  noie  i 
Growth  of,  87-88 
Indelbtigabte  zeal  of.  211 
Neapolitan  territory,  in.  158 
Officers  in.  list  of.  323-324 
Red  shirts  of.  152-153  and  moies ; 

first  donned  by  rank  and  file. 

215 
Rome,  in — 

April  30.  126,  130-133 

Arrival  of,  1 1 1 

June  3,  172.  174-177.  190 

June  30.  the  final  assault.  218 

Panic  in.  204 

Popularity  of.  s)9-ioo 

Quarters  of.  169 

Strength  of.  123-124,  126 
Velletri.  at.  155-156 
Wanderings  of.  in  Umbria  and 

the  Marches.  90 
Italian    Legion    in    Monte    Video. 
34-36,  38 


JAMES.  Henry,  cited.  198  $tote  3 
ohnston.  Bfr.  R.  M..  cited.  52  noU, 
79  note  3.  330,  342 


Kandlbr  cited,  176  note  i.  334-335 
Keats  cited.  7 

Key.  Admiral,  cited.  87  note,  331 ; 
quoted.  127  noU  4,1  $6,  147-148. 

X63 
King.  Bolton,  cited.  52  note 
King.  Mrs.  Hamilton,  cited,  76  and 

note  I,  307  note  3 
Koelman,  J.  P.,  relations  of.  with 
*  Garibaldi.  39-40;  on  Casa  Mer- 
luzzo  bastion.  175  ;  at  the  Corsini 
(June  3).  184  ;  quoted,  116  and 
notes  1-4 — 118,  231  ;  cited.  1S5 
note  I.  337.  338.  352 


Illustrated  Loudon  News,  Italian 
sjrmpathies  of.  no  and  note  4 

Inquisition,  the,  58  and  note  3.  59. 
76  note  2  ;  offices  of.  under 
Roman  Republic.  102  note  i 


La  Gorge  cited.   107  note  2.  165 

note  I 
Lanza.  Gen..  142  and  note  4,  143 
Laviron.    Gabriel.    183,    212  and 

note  I,  324 
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L^giero  (Capt.  Giovanni  Battista 
Culiolo),  291,  294-297,  305.  309- 
315.  318-321 

Leopold,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
recalled  to  his  throne,  109  and 
note  I  ;  position  of,  after  restora- 
tion, 258  and  note  2  ;  otherwise 
mentioned,  39,  44,  68,  /i.  73  and 
notes 

LevaiUant,  Gen.,  167  and  note  2, 
168.  333 

Livraghi,  295,  306-307 

Loevinson,  Ermanno,  cited,  330, 
340,  342 

Lombard  brigade  under  Manara, 
see  Bersaglieri 

Lombard  War  (1848),  40,  42-47, 
67-68  ;  Santa  Lucia,  47  ;  Custoza, 
48 

Lombard  War  (1849) — ^Novara 
Campaign,  95-96 

Longiano,  282  and  note  6 

Louis  XVI.,  King,  44,  86 

Louis  Napoleon  (Napoleon  III.), 
partial  sympathy  ox,  with  Italy. 
106,  146 ;  decides  to  support 
Oudinot.  146 ;  mentioned,  191 

Lucretilis  (Gennaro),  2,  243,  244 

Luigi,  Andreocci,  quoted,  331 

Luna,  Monte,  263 

Luzio,  Signor,  quoted,  328  note 


Macbrata,  city  of,  91  and  note  2 

Macerata  Feltria,  270 

Mameli,  Goffredo  (poet),  age  of, 
170 ;  dying.  198  ;  death  of,  186, 
187 ;  poems  of,  186  note  2 ; 
mentioned,  76  note  2,  324 

Mamiani,  74 

Manara,  Luciano,  age  of,  170; 
forms  Lombard  brigade.  119- 
120 ;  relations  with  Oudinot.  120  ; 
arrives  in  Rome,  120  ;  friendship 
with  Garibaldi.  139,  190  and 
note  4,  332  ;  at  Palestrina.  143  ; 
attacks  on  the  Corsini,  178-179, 
183,  335-336 ;  teUs  Dandolo  of 
his  brother's  death,  182 ;  per- 
suades Garibaldi  to  continue  in 
command,  215  ;  in  the  final 
assault,  218,  220,  222-223 1 
death  of,  222-225 ;  cited,  134 
ftote,  139;  otherwise  mentioned, 
122,  185,  195,  203,  208,  323 

Mandriole,  298 

Manin,  46,  50,  79.  238 

Marchetti.  Mr.,  of  Halifax,  169  note  i 

Marocchetti,  Giuseppe.  154,  324 

Martini,  Antonio,  313 


Martini,  Girolamo,  3x5 
Masi,  Col.,  126 

Masina,  Col.  An^elo,  friendship  of, 
with  Garibaldi.  87 ;  exploits  on 
April  30,  327  ;  roused  on  June  3, 
169  ;    in  action.  176  ;   in  attack 
on  the  Corsini,  183-184;   death 
of,    177  note   I,   185.    337-338; 
mentioned,  324 
Masina,  lancers  of — 
April  30,  133 
Equipment  of,  90 
June  30,  218,  221 
Recruiting  of.  78-79 
Retreat,  on  the,  233,  267 
Strength  of,  87,  88  note  1 
Velletri,  at,  155-156 
Massi,  335 

Mazzini,  Giuseppe — 
Career,  chronological  sequence 
of — '  Young  Italy  *  movement, 
14  note,  x6 ;  first  meeting 
with  Garibaldi,  16 ;  suspect, 
17;  invades  Savoy  (1834), 
18  ;  retires  to  Switzerland.  19  ; 
in  London.  65.  97.  235  ;  letters 
of,  opened  by  British  Govern- 
ment, 38.  39  note  I,  98  note  i  ; 
quarrel  with  Garibaldi,  50  ; 
nile  of,  in  the  Roman  Republic, 
92,  93;  as  triumvir,  94,  97, 
147 ;  toleration  and  liberty 
under,  61,  100-X03 ;  quarrels 
with  Garibaldi.  135  ;  policy  of 
conciliation  towards  French. 
135-136;  captivates  De  Les- 
seps.  146-147 ;  checks  dis- 
order. 149 ;  recalls  Roselli, 
158;  recalls  Garibaldi.  159; 
determined  to  resist  to  the 
last.  196-197.  210.  214 ;  quar- 
rel with  Garibaldi  over  cap- 
tured bastions,  208  ;  renewed 
quarrel,  214 ;  refuses  to  join 
him  in  leaving  Rome.  228 
and  note  2  ;  after  French  entry 
into  Rome,  235  ;  escapes  to 
London,  235  ;  Garioaldi's 
speech  on  (1864).  19  ;  meeting 
in  Isle  of  Wight,  19  note 
Estimate  of.  97  ;  Carlyle's  esti- 
mate of,  98  note  I 
Family  of,  8 
Garibaldi  contrasted   with.    225 

note  I 
Margaret  Fuller  on,  93 
Religion  of.  98 

Republican  aspirations  of.  94 
Roman  Republic,  on  defence  of, 
X12-113 

B  B  2 
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Maszini,  Giuseppe — cont. 
United  Italy,  dream  ol,  i6o.  171 

note,  186  note  2 
Watchword  of,  49, 98 
otherwise   meationed,    36.  42, 
87.  186,  191.  193,  227 

Medici,  Giacomo,  in  South  America, 
36 ;  Anzani's  advice  to,  43,  199- 
200 ;  during  siege  of  Rome,  195, 
199-200,  205,  21 1  ;  at  bayonet 
chaige  on  the  Vaacello  by  the 
French,  213,  342 ;  recalled  by 
Garibaldi,  222  ;  otherwise  men- 
tioned, 170,  176.  323 

Meldola,  305  note 

Menotti,  Giro,  15,  16 

Mentana,  244-245 

Meredith,  Geo.,  1 19  note  2. 198  note  3 

Milan — 
Radetzky  driven  from,  40,  45 
Surrender  of,  to  Austrians  (Aug. 
1848).  48 

Minghetti,  85 

Minto.  Lord,  306 

MoUi^e,  Gen.,  167,  168.  242,  333- 

334 
Moltke cited,  i66note  i,  210  note  i 

quoted,  212  and  note  4  , 
Monte  Porzio,  141 
Monte  Rotondo,  243,  245 
Monte  Trebbio,  309 
Monte  Video.  34.  36-38 
MonteceUo,  244  and  note  i 
Montecuccoli,  311  and  note  2 
Montepiano,  311  note  2 
Montepulciano,  258-259 
Monterchi,  265 

Morosini,  EmiUo.  170,  218-220,  323 
Morris,  Gen.,  246,  253,  256 
Mnller  (Pole),  238,  246.  260  ;  turns 

traitor,  260  note  4,  271 
Musano,  282 
Muzzarelli,  94 


Nannimi,  Dr.,  299 

Napoleon  Buonaparte,  Italian 
attitude  towards.  18  ;  poUcy  in 
the  Romagna,  53  and  note  4  ; 
rule  in  Umbria,  64 ;  San  Marino 
spared  by,  273  and  note  i 

Napoleon  III.,  see  Louis  Napoleon 

Nason,  301.  302  note 

National  sentiment  in  Italy.  X04 

Neapolitan  troops — 

Garibaldi   pursued   by,    on    the 

retreat,  240,  248.  253 
Palestrina.  at.  143-144 
Sicily,  in  (i860),  144  note  4 
Velletri,  at,  155-157  and  note  4 


I 


Nice,   9,   12;  Garibaldi's  children 

at,  71  note  2,  205.  322 
Novara  campaign,  95-96 
Novi,  CoL,  142  and  note  4.  144 


O'Clbry.  ChevaUer.  cited,  52  note 

Orcagna,  95 

Orsini,  Felice,  restores  order  at 
Ancona,  104 ;  cited,  52  note,  60 

Orvieto.  54,  253-254,  256 

Ostrich-hunting,  21  note  2,  23  note  2 

Oudinot,  Gen.,  lands  at  Civita- 
vecchia, 105  ;  proclamations  of, 
105,  127,  137 ;  attitude  to 
Manara,  120;  attack  of  Ap.  30. 
127-133 ;  gratitude  for  Koman 
treatment  of  wounded.  136,  331 : 
releases  prisoners.  136  :  des^Uch 
on  operations  of  April  30,  146 ; 
reinforced,  162 ;  alleged  bad 
faith  of,  162-164.  107,  344- 
345 ;  text  of  letter.  344~345  ; 
plan  of  attack  (June  3),  165 ; 
siege  dispositions,  198  ;  the  final 
assault,  217 ;  writes  to  mother 
of  Morosini.  220 ;  baffled  by 
Garibaldi,  242,  246;  D'Aspre's 
letters  to,  260,  269  note  3 


Palestrina.       Garibaldi's      Nea- 
politan  campaign   at.    138-14$. 
335 
Palmerston,  Visct..  19, 235  ;  Roman 

RepubUc  unsupported  by.  109 
Pamuli-Doria,    see   under   Rome — 

Defence 
Papacy,    French   subservience  to. 

106 
Papal  idea,  192 
Papal  States- 
Agitation   in,    under    Pius   IX.. 

65-67 
AntoneUi's  regime  in,  235-236 
Austrian  attsuJc  on  (1848),  72 
Authorities  on,  52  note 
Extent  and  position  of.  52 
Fundament^  Statute  of  ( 1 848),  67 
Mamiani's  policy  in.  67 
Misrule  and  tyranny  in,  54-62 
Prisons  in,  169,  192 
Secret  societies  in,  58 
Troops  of,  in  revolt  against  the 
Pope,    123 ;   forcibly   kept  in 
Rome,     229,     233 ;    dragoons 
with    the    army    in    retreat. 
242  and  note  i,  253,  254.  260 ; 
Unione  Regiment,  see  thai  title 
Pasolini,  85  ;  the  family.  53  note  4 
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Pasquale,  Don,  170  note  2 

Passo  Corese,  247  note  1 

Paumgarten  (Austrian  General), 
260.  262 

Perugia,  54,  240,  253-254.  260.  263 

Pesante,  Captain,  13 

Pian  del  Monte,  3 1 1  note  2 

Pian  di  Meleto.  269,  270 

Picard,  commandant,  327-331 

Piedmont  {see  Charles  Albert) — 
Bersaglieri,  see  thai  title 
French  encouragement  to,  96, 106 
Lombard  war  (1848),  40,  43-47  ; 

Santa  Luda,  47  ;  Custoza,  48 
Novara  campaign  (1849),  95-96 
Roman  Republic  unsupported  by, 
109 

Pietramellara,  Capt.  Ludovico,  334 

Pietramellara,  Col.,  volunteers  of, 
136  and  note  3,  176,  323,  334 

Pina,  318,  321 

Pius  VII..  Pope,  64 

Pius  IX.,  Pope,  accession  of.  39,  44, 
64-65  ;  liberalism  and  popularity 
of,  65  ;  concedes  Fundamental 
Statute,  67  and  note  2 ;  Allocution 
of  (April  1848),  196  note  4 ;  dis- 
courages Lombard  war,  68 ; 
takes  Cardinal  Antonelli  as  coun- 
sellor, 85-86 ;  anti-national 
policy,  44  ;  flies  to  Gaeta.  86.  107; 
demands  submission,  87,  148 ; 
appeals  to  France  for  help,  106  ; 
distrusts  French,  137 ;  Neapo- 
litan attitude  towards,  144 ; 
Roman  attitude  towards,  during 
the  siece,  196 ;  q^uoted  on  Gari- 
baldi's later  position,  159  note  2  ; 

Poggibonsi,  313 

Poggio  Mirteto,  246,  248 

Poles  among  defenders  of  Rome, 
204 ;  on  the  retreat.  238 

PonteMolle.  French  capture  of ,  187 

Ponte  Sfondato,  247  note  i 

Portiglione,  320 

Prato.  313 

Press,  Papal  censorship  of,  56  and 
note  4 

Prodo,  255  and  note  2 


Quadrilateral,  the,  45-46 
Quarterly  Review,  pro-tyranny  atti- 
tude of,  X09-Z 10  note  2 


Radbtzky,  driven  from  Milan, 
40,  45  ;  in  the  Quadrilateral,  45- 
46 ;  Novara  campaign,  96  ; 
brutalities  of,  95 


Raffet  as  an  authority,  331 
Ravenna,  55,  79-80.  302-305 
Red  shirts-* 
Adoption  of,  for  Italian  Legion, 
151-153    and    notes,   215   and 
note  3 
Greek  war  (1897),  Ricciotti  Gari- 
baldi's    expeidition     in,     216 

Origin  of,  as  Garibaldian  uniform, 
35  and  note 
Reduci,  80-81,  124,  126 
Republicanism  of  Maziini,  17 
Retreat  from  Rome — 
Brigading  at  Tivoli,  241 
Cannon  lost  below  San  Marino. 

276-277 
Cavalry  of.  234,  242  and  note  i, 

253,  254,  260 
Desertions  from,  241.  248.  249. 

253 
Enemies  encompassing,  strength 

of.  240 
Equipment  of  the  army,  242,  254 
Forbes'  contingent  united  with 

Garibaldi's.  252-253 
Hardships  of.  248.  253 
Hostility   of   Areczo   peasantry, 

262 
Looting  at  Citema.  2  5 1  and  note  3 , 
264-265  ;     pillaging     by     de- 
serters. 249,  253 
March  to  Tuscany,  237-257  ;  to 
Arezzo,     258-261  ;     to     San 
Marino,     262-272,     274-277 ; 
from  San  Marino  to  Cesenatico. 
280-283 ;     the     embarkation. 
284-287  ;   disaster  from   Aus- 
trian squadron,  290.  292 
Methods  of  the  army,  241 
Officers,  list  of,  323-324 
Propagandist  work  of,  259 
Provisioning  of  the  army,   241. 
249-251  ;      monasteries      and 
municipailities      requisitioned, 
250-251  and  notes 
Pursuit,  by  Spaniards,  240.  245- 
246,  253  ;  by  French,  242,  246, 
253,  255  note  I,  257  ;  by  Aus- 
trians,  see  under  Austrians 
Temper  of  the  army,  238  ;  con- 
duct towards  peasantry.  251 
Riberas,  Anita,  see  Garibaldi 
Ricciotti.  38-39 
Rieti— 

Anita  at.  71  note  2,  296 
Garibaldi  at,  71  note  2.  99.  296 
Spaniards'  arrival  at,  in  pursuit 
of  Garibaldi,  246.  248,  253 
Rimini.  55»  ^73 
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Rio  Grande  do  Sol.  20-23.  33.  34. 

214.  248 
Ripari  (surgeon),  169,  236 
Robertson  quoted,  36  nots  5 
Romagna — 
Austrian   occupation   of   (1849), 

105.  158 
Cities  of.  before  i  $th  century.  54 
Garibaldi's   arrival    at.    on    the 

retreat.  283 
Napoleonic   r/gime   in,    53    and 

note  4 
Papal  acquisition  of,   53 ;    mis* 

rule,  54-62 
Patriotism    of.  52.    54*55.   300, 

304 
Roman  Legion,  124 

Roman  States,  ue  Papal  States 
Rome- 
Bombardment  of,  by  the  FVench 
(1849),  damage  done  by.  213- 

ai4.  341 
Consuls     in<«4etter     from,     on 

French  destruction  of  private 

property,  214 ;  revolutionaries 

befriended  by,  234  and  noie  3, 

235  note  I 
Cor^ni,    Villa,    see    under    smb- 

headine  Defence 
Cosmopolitan  community  in.  1 18 
De  Lesseps'   mission,    145-148 ; 

his  settlement  repudiated,  160- 

162 
Defence  of  (April   30-June   30, 

1849)— 

April  30,  126-133 

Artillery  practice,  195.  211 

Barberini  bastion.  20X,  204, 
206-207.  222 

Barberini.  Villa,  Italian  storm- 
ing of ,  211 

Bastions  captured  by  French. 
206-207  and  note  i 

Convent  of  San  Pancrado,  184. 

^  339 

Corsini.  Villa — 

French  batteries  posted  be- 
fore. 194,  200,  2x1,  212. 
222 

Importance  of,  as  key  to 
Rome.  126-127.  166-167 

June  3  affair — ^French  occu- 
pation. 168.  174.  175; 
Italian  Legion's  recap- 
tures and  losses  of,  175- 
177 ;  Bersaglieri's  attack 
on.  178-180.  188.  335- 
336 ;  assault  with  twenty- 
one  men,  180  -  182  ; 
Ifaaina's  attack  on,  183- 


Rome,  Defence  of :  Corsini.  Villa — 

COHi. 

184,  189.  337-339  :  Fraidi 
recapture  of,  185 
Situation  and  structure  of. 

172-173.  334-335 
otherwise  mentioned,  3. 

130 

Forces  engaged  in — 
Constituents  of,  123-124 
Numbers  of,  194  and  noie  2. 

326-327,  340-341 
Officers,  list  of,  333-334 
Spirit  of,  in  last  days  oi  the 
siege.  209 
*  French    troops    engaged,    see 
under  French 

Giaoometti,  Casa,  178,  180. 
182  and  note  i,  187, 199.  200, 
204.  205,  211 

Illumination  of  the  dty  (April 
30),  134  ;  (June  29).  217-218 

June  3,  167-187 ;  nnmben 
engaged.  187 ;  massacring 
of  French  prisoners.  189  and 
note  2.  332  ;  results  of  the 
day,  191-193 ;  Oudinot's 
report  on,  333 

Killed  and  wounded,  nnmben 

of,  343-343 
Merlusso,  Casa,  217.  218.  222 
Merlusso  bastion,  1 74-1 75 ,  1 78 

and   note  4,    183,    200-201. 

210,  211,  218;  stormed  by 

the  French,  219 
Monte  Testaccio.  battery  and 

cemetery  on.  201  and  mote  4 
PamfiU.  VUla— 

April  30  affair.  126. 130-133 ; 
misleading     account     of, 

329 
Garrison  misled  by  Roadli. 

164,  168 
Importance  of,    as  key   to 

Kome,  126.  164-167 
June  3  affair,  167-168,  171. 

173.  333 

Situation  of,  3,  131 
Pino  hill,  Roman  artillery  on, 

210,  2ZI,  218 
Populace    and    residence    eu* 

gaged  in.  115,  118,  195 
Porta  Angelica,  129 
Porta  Cavalleggieri,    129  and 

noU  2,  133 
Porta  Pertusa,  127-128 
Porta  San  Pancrasio.  3.  166. 
k   174.    184,    200,    2i8.    219; 
'  captured  by  the  French,  222 
Provisioning  of  the  city.  199 
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Rome :  Defence  of^^ont. 

Reason  for  defending  the  Re- 
public, III-II3 

Savorelli,  172,  202  and  noUs, 
203.  206,  210  ftote  3,  222 

Spada,  210  and  note  3,  211, 
218,  220 ;  last  assault  on, 
222-224 

Trasteverines,  66-67,  ^6*  i05> 
124.  196.  213.  341 

Valentini,  Villa,  French  occu- 
pation of,  174,  177  ;  Italian 
fire  on,  183  ;  occupation  of, 

187.   329.   333-334;  French 
re-occupation,      187 ;       fire 
from,  200 
Vascello,  the — 

June  3  affair,  168.  173,  174, 
177,  180,  187  I  rush  from, 
on  the  Corsini,  183.  338- 

339 
June   4-29,    194-195,    199- 
201.      205,      212,      342|: 
bayonet    charge    against, 
213  ;  Medici  recalled  from, 

232 

Walls,  nature  of.  124-126  and 

note    I,    165    and    note    4  ; 

Aurelian,  207,  210  and  note 

2  ;  stormed  by  French,  219 

'White    flag'    incidents,    179 

note  2,  329 
Wounded,  conduct  of,  197,  211 

Evacuation  of.  advised  by  Gari- 
baldi, 210,  214,  227 ;  finally 
effected,  232-234  {see  also 
Retreat) 

French  annexation  of  (1809), 
54  note  I 

French  hostilities  against  Roman 
Republic  (1849),  see  under 
Ftench 

Garibaldi's  first  sight  of.  14-15 
and  note  ;  second  visit  (1848), 
91  ;  third  visit  (1849),  9^  :  ^^' 

^tum  to,  after  Velletri,  1 59 

Jacobin  outbreak  in  (May,  1849), 

149 
Liberalising  of,  66-67 

Monuments  of.  232-233 

Pamfili-Doria,  see  under  subhead* 

ing  Defence 
Pius  IX.'s  flight  from,  86-87 
Populace  of,  64 ;  during  the  siege, 

115,  118,  195 
Republic — 

Constituent  Assembly,  mem- 
bers of,  107 

Defence  of.  reason  for.    ixi- 

113 


Rome  :  Republic — coni. 
Enemies  of,  105 
Enthusiasm    for,    ignored    by 

France,  108 
Financial  confusion  of,  104 
Popular  attitude  towards,  104- 

105,  108 
Proclamation  of  (1849).  91 
Soldiers  of,  nationality  of,  1x0 

note  2 
Toleration  and  freedom  under, 

61,  100-103 
Triumvirate    of   Maczini    and 
others,  94-95.  97,  loi,  102 
Retreat  of  patriot  army  from,  see 

Retreat 
San  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  233 
Savorelli,  Villa,  and  Villa  Spada, 

see  under  subheading  Defence. 
Trasteverines,    see    under     sub- 
heading Defence 
Triclinium  of  Leo  III.,  232 
Valentini      and      Vascello,     see 

under  subheading  Defence 
Via    Aurelia    Antica.     130    and 

note  -133 
Via  di  Porta  San  Pancrazio,  171 
Vicolo  della  Nocetta,  173,   174, 

178 
Walls  of,   see  under  subheading 
Defence 
Rosas,  34.  36  and  note  5 
Roselli,     commander-in-chief,     in 
Velletri  campaign,  153-155,  157. 
158  ;  inaction  during  May,  188  ; 
informed     of     termination     of 
armistice,  162 ;  inaction  of,  164, 
345  ;  misleads  Pamfili  garrison, 
164,  x68  :  faulty  arrangements  of, 
168-169 ;     Bersaglieri     hindered 
by.  177  ;  quarrel  with  Garibaldi. 
208 ;      incompetence    of.     215  ; 
plenary  power  conferred  on.  228  ; 
mentioned.  323 
Rossetti.  20,  26 

Rossi.  Pellegrino,  policy  of,  74-75, 
77 »  79*  ^5  !  assassination  of,  80- 
81  ;  public  attitude  towards  the 
deed,  82-83,  ^5  i  estimate  of.  74  ; 
mentioned.  67 
Rostolan,  Gen.,  234 
Rozzat.  335-336 


I  Saccbx,  Gaetano,  43.   324;  cited, 
244  note  I 

Saffi,  94.  97,  1 50 
I  Sala,  283 

Said,  257 

Saletta.  Gen.,  cited,  242  note  1,  362 
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Salvagn<^  cited,  246  noie  3 
San  Dalmaxio,  315 
San-Fedists.  60.  66,  68,  250 
San  Ginstino,  265-267  and  note  2 
San  Leo,  274 
San  Marino — 

Deserters    to,    from    Garibaldi's 
army,  271.  274 

GarilMddi's  arrival  at,  275 

Situation  of,  273 

Terms  with   Anstrians  for  sur- 
rendered Garibaldians  arranged 
by,  277-278 
San   P6I0  dei  Cavalieri.    244  and 

note  I 
San  Remo,  14 
San  Sepolcro,  261,  265 
Sant'  Alberto.  301  and  note 
S.  Angelo,  244 

Sant'  Angelo  in  Vado.  268-269 
Santa  Caterina,  27 
Santa  Lucia,  inn  of.  3 10-3 11  and 

note  2 
Santa  Maria.  256 
Sarteano,  259 

Savignano,  Governor  of.  283 
Savoy,  Mazzini's  invasion  of  (1834), 

18 
SbirH,  58-59.  66 
Scarlino,  319 
Schwartz,  Marie  von.  quoted.  301 

note 
Scopettone  Pass,  262 
Secret  societies,  58 
Seely,  Sir  Charles,  quoted.  11  note 
Sequi,  Enrico.  3x2-313 
Serafini,  315 

Sereni  (F^pial  Brigadier),  284,  295 
Shelley,  8,  12.  201  ;  quoted.  273 
Silvestrelli,  Luigi,  199 
Simoncini,    Lorenzo,    274-275    and 

note  T 
Smith.  A.  L..  cited,  1 19  note  3.  349 
Sogliano,  282 
Spada  cited,  163  note  i 
Spain,  Roman  Republic  threatened 

by,  105 
Spaniards  in  pursuit  of  Garibaldi — 

Bafflement  of,  245-246,  248,  253 

Quality    and    achievements    of, 
240.  245-246 

Strength  of.  240 
Stadion     (Austrian     officer),     260 

and  note  4,  263,  271.  274  note  i 
Sterbini,  74,  80  and  note  4.   208- 

209 
Story,     \Vm.     Wetmore,     quoted, 

93  note,  115  ;  cited,  131  note  4 
Students  in  the  Risorgimenio,  88- 

99 


I 


I 


Swiss — 
Papal  troops.  123  and  note  3,  352 
Roman  defence,  in,  ai  i  note  4  , 

Symonds,  J.  A.,  quoted.  302-303 


Tbrni.  248.  253 

Theiner.  Father,  56  note  4 

Tiber.  Upper,  valley  of.  262-263 ; 

patriotism  in,  264 
Times — 

Opening  of  filazzini's  letters 
condemned  by,  98  note  i 

Pro-tyranny    attitude    of,     109- 
1 10  and  notes,  237 
Tivoli — reached     in     the    retreat. 

238-239.  241  ;  feint  on  departure 

from,  243,  245 
Todi,  254,  255  note  i 
Torre,     Federioo,     quoted,      337 : 

cited,  342  et  passim 
Torrita,  259 

Trabaria  Pass.  263,  265,  267,  269 
Tuscany — 

Garibaldi  in,  71-73 ;  on  the 
retreat,  257  ;  his  army  helped 
in,  but  no  recruits,  258-259 

X^eopold  recaUed  to.  109  and  note  i 

Medici's  legion  from.  200  and 
note  2,  see  also  Medici 

Populace  of,  73  and  note  2 


Umbria — 

French    annexation    of    (1809), 

54  note  I 
Napoleonic  r/gime  in,  64 
Populace  of,  63 
Unione  regiment,  176  note  2.  186. 
200,  204,  205-207 
I  Urban  VIII..  Pope.  125 
,  Uruguay.  22.  34.  36.  38.  248 
I  Uso  river,  282  note  3 


Vaillant.  Gbn..  sent  to  Rome  by 
Ftench    Government,    146 ;    ar- 
rives,   162 ;   plan   of   campaign. 
165-166 ;  siege  operations,   195. 
201  ;  dted,  340,  343 
Valli  Isola  and  Ponti,  296-297 
Valmontone.  142-144,  158 
Vecchi.     Candido     Augusto,     189 
note    2,    233    and    note  4.   323; 
quoted,   188  note  3,  328  ;  cited. 
223  note  3,  226  note  3,  34a,  343 
et  passim 
Velletri— 
Campaign   and  battle  at,  153- 

157.  33a 
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VeUeth — con/. 

NeapoliUn  abandaoment  of,  144 
Venice — 

Republic  proclaimed  (1848).  46 

Siege  of»  by  Aastrians,   50.   79, 
109,  238.  279 
Ventura,  quoted,  196  and  nots  4 
Veriti,     Don    Giovanni.     308-309 

and  note  i 
Victor  Emmanuel.  King,  accession 

of,  96:   entry  into  Rome,    159 

and    note    2 ;     statue    of,    77 ; 

otherwise    mentioned,    47,    120, 

22$.  264,  323 

Viterbo,  246 
Volaterrae,  314 


Watson,    Dil     Spbncb,    quoted. 
1 1  note.  76  noU  2 


Werner,  cited,  334 
Winnington      Ingram.       Admiral, 
(^uot^,  20  note  2 ;  cited,  36  note  3 
Winspeare.  Gen.,  141 
Wiseman,  Card.,  cited,  52  note 


Young  Italy  '  Association — 
Manifesto  of  (1831),  16 
Maxaini's  starting  of,  14  note,  16 
Work  of.  17,  58 


Zagarolo,  238  noU 
Zambianchi,  Antonio.  149  note  2 
Zambianchi,   Callimaco,    103,    i24f 

149  and  note  2,  i$o  and  note 
Zani  (guide),  281.  283 
Zucchi,  Gen.,  77-80 
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Earurst  Times  to  about  1485.  By 
Charles  Gross,  Ph.D.    8vo.,  i&s.  net. 

Hart  —  Actual  Government^  as 
applied  undbr  American  CoNDmosi^ 
By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  LL.D.,  Pro 
fessor  of  History  in  Harvard  University. 
With  17  Maps  and  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo. 
7s.  td,  net. 

Hawtrey. — A    Short   History   ./ 

Germany.  By  Mrs.  H.  C.  Hawtrey. 
With  additional  Chapters  by  Amanda  M. 
Flattery.    With  3  Maps.    Crown  8vt>.,  v. 

HilL — Three  I^enchmen  in  b£v- 

gal;  or.  The  Commercial  Ruin  of  the 
French  Settlements  in  1757,  By  S.  C. 
Hill,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Officer  in  chau-ge  of  the 
Records  of  the  Government  of  India.  With 
4  Maps.    8vo.,  7s.  6dn  net. 
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HARYARD  HISTORICAL  8TUDIB8. 

ThB    SUPPRESSIOir  OF    THE   AFRICAN 

Slavs  Triads  to  thb  Unttrd  States  op 
America,  1638- 1870.  By  W.  £.  B.  Du 
Bois,  Ph.D      8vo.,  71.  6d, 

The  Contest  over  the  Ratificaton 
OF  THE  Federal  Constitution  in  Massa- 
chusetts. By  S.  B.  Harding,  A.M. 
8vo.,  6j. 

A  Critical  Study  of  Nullification 
IN  South  Carolina,  By  D.  F.  Houston, 
A.M.    8vo.,  6iS. 

Nominations  for  Elective  Office 
IN  THE  United  States.  By  Prbdericx 
W.  Dallxngbr,  A.M.    8vo.,  75.  6d, 

A  Bibliography  of  British  Muni- 
cipal History,  including  Gilds  and 
Paruambntary  Representation  By 
Charles  Gross,  Ph.D.    8vo.,  12s, 

The  Liberty  and  JFkBE  Soil  Parties 
IN  THE  North  West  By  Theodore  C. 
Smith,  Ph.D.    8vo,  7J.  6J. 

The  Provincial  Governor  in  the 
Engush  Colonies  of  North  America, 
By  EvARTS  BouTELL  Greene.  8vo.,  7s.  6d, 

The  County  Pala  tine  of  Durham: 

a  Study  in  Constitutional  History.  By  Gail- 
lard  Thomas  Lapslby,  Ph.D.  8vo.,  los.  6J. 

The  Anglican  Episcopate  and  the 
American  Colonies,  By  Arthur  Lyon 
Cross,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.    8vo.,  los.  6d. 

The  Administra  tion  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  Army,  By  Louis 
Clinton  Hatch,  Ph.D.      8vo.,  75.  6d, 

The  Civil  Service  and  the  Patron- 
age, By  Carl  Russell  Fish,  Ph.D. 
8vo.,  los.  6d, 


Hill. — A  History  of  Diplomacy  in 
the  International  Development  of 
Europe,  By  David  Jayne  Hill,  LL.D., 
U.S.  Minister  to  Switzerland,  formerly 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  (In  6  volumes.) 
Vol.  I. — The  Struggle  for  Universal  Empire. 
With  5  Maps.    8vo.,  its,  net. 

Historic  Towns.— Edited  by  E   A. 

Freeman,  D.C.L.,and  Rev. William  Hunt, 
M.A.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo., 
3J.  6d,  each. 

BrlstoL  By  Rev.  W.Hunt. 
Carlisle.        By     MandeU 

Cfeifhtoa,  D.D. 
Cinque  Porti.      By  Moo- 

tejna  Bnrrowi. 
Colcheeter.    By  Rev.  B.  L. 

Cntts. 
Bxeter.   By  E.  A.  Freemen. 
London.     By  Rev.  W.  J. 

Lofde. 


Oxford.     By  Rev.  C.  W. 

Boeee. 
Winchester.      By  G.  W. 

Kitcbin.  D.D. 
York.      By    Rev.    James 

Raine. 
New  York.    By  Theodore 

RooeevelL 
Boeton  (U.S.)    By  Henry 

Cabot  Lodge. 


Hunter  (Sir  William  Wilson). 
A    History    of   British    India, 

Vol.  I. — Introductory  to  the  Overthrow 
of  the  English  in  the  Spice  Archipelago, 
1623.  With  4  Maps.  8vo.,  185.  Vol. 
II.— To  the  Union  of  the  Old  and  New 
Companies  under  the  Earl  of  Godolphin's 
Award,  1708.    8vo.,  165. 

The  India    of   the   Queen,   and 

other  Essays.  Edited  by  Lady  Hunter. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Francis  Henry 
Skrinb,  Indian  Civil  Service  (Retired). 
8vo.,  9s.  net. 

Ingram.  —  A  Critical  Examina* 
TION  OF  Irish  History,  From  the  Eliza- 
bethan Conquest  to  the  Legislative  Union 
of  1800.  By  T.  Dunbar  Ingram,  LL.D. 
2  vols.    8vo.,  6s.  net. 

James  II.  The  Adventures  of 
King  James  II.  of  England.    By 

the  Author  of  A  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,* 
*  Rochester,'  etc., '  The  Life  of  a  Prig,'  etc. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Rev.  F. 
A.  Gasqubt,  D.D.,  Abbot  President  of  the 
English  Benedictines.  With  27  Portraits 
ana  other  Illustrations.    8vo.,  13s.  6d.  net. 

Joyce  (P.  W.) 
A   Short  History   of  Ireland, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1608.  With 
Maps.    Crown  8vo.,  zos.  td, 

A   Social    History  of  Ancient 

Ireland:  Treating  of  the  Government, 
Military  System  and  Law;  Religion, 
Learning  and  Art;  Trades,  Industries 
and  Commerce;  Manners,  Customs  and 
Domestic  Life  of  the  Ancient  Irish  People. 
With  361  Illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo., 
2 1  J.  net. 

Lang  (Andrew). 
John  Knox  and  the  Reform  a  tion. 

With  2  Photogravure  Plates  and  other 
Illustrations.    8vo.,  xoi.  bd,  net. 

The  Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart, 

With  Photogravure  Plate  and  15  other 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  6j.  6J.  net. 

Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart, 
THE  Young  Chevalier,  With  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece.  Cr.  8vo.,  ys,  6d,  net. 

The  VALE'fs  Tragedy,  and  other 
Studies  in  Secret  History,  With 
3  Illustrations.      8vo.,  121.  6</.  net. 

Lowell. — Governments  and  Par- 
ties IN  Continental  Europe,  By  A. 
Lawrence  Lowell.    2  vols.     8vo.,  211. 
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Lccky  (William  Edward  Hartpole) 
HisTORYOF England  in  the  Eight- 

RBNTH  CBNTUSY. 

Library  Edition.  8  vols.  8vo.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.,  1700-1760,  36s. ;  Vols.  III.  and 
IV.,  1760-1784, 361. ;  Vols.  V.  and  VI., 
1784-1793,  36$. ;  Vols.  VII.  and  VIII., 
1793- 1800,  36s. 

Cabinst  EdiHon.  England.  7  vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  51.  net  each.  Irex^and.  5  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  5*.  net  each. 

Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in 
Ireland  :  Flood— Gra  ttan—O'Con- 
NRLL>    2  vols.    8vo.,  25J.  net. 

History  of  European  Morals 
FROM  Augustus  to  Charlemagne,  a 
vols.    Crown  8vo.,  los.  net. 

A  Survey  of  English   Ethics: 

Being  the  First  Chapter  of  the  *  History 
of  European  Morals'.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  W.  A.  Hirst. 
Crown  8vo.,  31.  W. 

History  of  the  Rise  and  Influ- 
SNCS  of  the  Spirit  of  /Nationalism  in 
Europe.    2  vols.    Crown  8vo.,  los.  net. 

Democracy  and  Liberty. 

Library  Edition.     2  vols.    8vo.,  36s. 
Cabinet  Edition.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  101.  net. 

Lieven.  —  Letters  of  Dorothea, 
Princess  Libvsn,  during  her  Residence 
IN  London,  1812-1834.  Edited  by  Lionel 
G.  Robinson.  With  2  Photogravure  Por- 
traits.   8vo.,  145.  net. 

Macaulay  (Lord). 

The  Life  and    Works  of  Lord 

Macaulay. 

^Edinburgh*  Edition.  10  vols.  8vo.,M.each. 

Vols.  I.-IV.    History  of  England. 

Vols.  V.-VII.  Essays,  Biographiss, 
Indian  Penal  Cods,  Contributions 
to  Knight's  ^Quarterly Magazine'. 

Vol.  VIII.  Speeches,  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,  Miscellaneous  Poems. 

Vols.  IX.  and  X.  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay.  By 
Sir  G.  O.  Trbvelyan,  Bart. 


Popular  Edition.  5  vols.  Cr.8vo,25.6</.each. 
EssA  YS  with  La  ys  of  Ancient  Rome, 

ETC.    Crown  8vo.,  21.  td. 
History  of  England.    2  vols.    Crown 

8vo.,  55. 
Miscellaneous   Writings,   Speeches 

and  Poems.    Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 
The    Life    and  Letters   of  Lord 

Macaulay.   By  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan, 

Bart.     Crown  8vo.,  2J.  td. 


Macaulay  {IjOiA)— continued. 
The  Works. 

*  Albany*  Edition.      With  12 

12  vols.  Large  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6rf. 
Vols.   I.-VI.     History  of 

FROM  THE  Accession  of  J. 

Second. 
Vols.  VII.-X.  Essays  and  BjoGMtAPHJEs. 
Vols.   XI.-XII.     Speeches,    Lays    c? 

Ancient  Rome,  etc.,  and  Indxx. 


Cabinet  Edition.      x6  vols.      Post  8«t>^ 

History  of  England  from  the 
Accession  of  James  the  Second. 
Popular  Edition.    2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  5s. 
Students  Edition.  2  vols.  Cr.  Svc,  12s. 
PgopU^s  Edition.  4  vols.  Cr.  8vo^  16s. 
*A&any*  Edition.    With  6  Portraits,    t 
vols.    Laree  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d.  earh 
Cabinet  Edition.    8  vols.  Post  8vt>.,  4&S. 

*  Edinburgh  *  Edition.    4  vols.     8vo.,  6^ 

each. 
Library  Edition.    5  vols.     Svo.,  £4^ 

Critical  and  Historical  ^ssAis, 
with  Lays  of  Ancient  Romr^  etc,  in  x 
volume. 
Popular  Edition.    Crown  8vo.,  as.  6d. 

*  Stiver  Library  '  Edition.    With  Fori 

and  4  Illustrations  to  the  *  Lays  '•     Cr. 
8vo.,  31.  6d. 

Critical  and  Historical  £ssays. 

Student's  Edition,    x  vol.   Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

*  Trevelyan*  Edition.  2 vols.   Cr.Svou,  9s. 
Cabinet  Edition.  4  vols.  Post  8vo.,  24s. 

*  Edinburgh  *  Edition.    3  vols.     8vo.,  6t. 

each. 
Library  Edition.    3  vols.    8vo.,  361. 

EssA  YS,  which  may  be  had  separately. 

sewed,  6d.  each ;  cloth,  is.  each. 

Frederick  the  GicBL 
Ranks  ftod  Gla 
Lord  Baootu 
LordCltve 
Locd    Byroo, 
Comic     DrMPatim   of 
BiMiya).  tbtt  RMtoratiott. 

Miscellaneous       Writings, 
Speeches  and  Poems. 
Popular  Edition.    Crown  8vo.,  2S.  6dL 
Cabinet  Edition.    4  vols.     Post  8vo.,  24s. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of 
Lord  Macaulay.  Edited,  with  Occa- 
sional Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  0. 
Trevblyan,  Bart.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Mackinnon  (Jambs,  Ph.D.). 
The  History   of  Edward    the 

Third.    8vo.,  i8f. 
The  Growth  and  Decline  of  the 

French  Monarchy.    8vo.,  au.  net. 


Addiaon  and  Walpole. 
Croker'i  Boswdl'i  lohnMO. 
Hallam*!       Coosfitntioaal 

Htttory. 
Warren  HAStrnga. 
The  Earl  of  Chatham  (Two 
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McClain. — Constitutional  Law  in 
THR  United  S ta  tes.  By  Emlin  McClain, 
LL.D.,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Iowa.     Crown  8vo.,  yj.  6d.  net. 

Mallet. — Mallet  du  Pan  and  the 
French  Revolution  By  Bernard 
Mallet.  With  Photogravure  Portrait 
8vo.,  12^.  6<f.  net. 

May. — The  Constitutional  His- 
tory OF  England  since  the  Accession 
of  George  in.  1760-1870.  BySirTHUMAA 
Erskine  May,  K.C.B.  (Lord  Farnboroagh). 
3  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  1 8s. 

Merivale  (Charles,  D.D.). 

History  of  the  Romans  under  the 
Empire,  8  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  31.  6d,  each. 

The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic: 

a  Short  History  of  the  Last  Century  of  the 
Commonwealth.    i2mo.,  75.  6J. 

General  History  of  Rome,  from 

the  Foundation  of  the  City  to  the  Fall  of 
Aagixstulus,  B.C.  753-A.D.  476.  With  5 
Maps.    Crown  8vo.,  75.  6J. 

Montague.  —  The  Elements  of 
English  Constitutional  History.  By 
F.  C.  Montague,  M.A.   Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6<f. 

Moran. — The  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  the  English  Government,  By 
Thomas  Francis  Moran,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  History  and  Economics  in  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, U.S.     Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Oppenheim. — International  Laiv: 

A  Treatise.  By  L.  Oppenheim,  LL.D. 
(In  2  vols.)    Vol.  I.  Peace.    Svo.,  185.  net. 

Pears. — The  Destruction  of  the 
Greek  Empire  and  the  Story  of  the 
Capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks,  By  Edwin  Pears,  LL.B.  With 
3  Maps  and  4  Illustrations.    8vo.,  iSs.  net. 

Powell     and     Trevelyan.  —  The 

Peasant^  Rising  and  the  Lollards: 
a  Collection  of  Unpublished  Documents. 
Edited  by  Edoar  Powell  and  G.  M. 
Trevelyan.    8vo.,  6s,  net. 

Rankin. — The  Marquis  d'Argen- 
son;  and  Richard  the  Second.  By 
Reginald  Rankin.     8vo.,  10s,  6d.  net. 


Ransome. — The  Rise  of  Consti- 
tutional Government  in  England, 
By  Cyril  Ransoms,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Robinson. — Cuba  and  the  Inter- 
vention, By  Albert  G.  Robinson. 
Crown  8vo.,  ys.  6d,  net. 

Rowe. — The  United  States  and 
Porto  Rico.  With  Special  Reference  to 
the  Problems  arising  out  of  our  Contact 
with  the  Spanish-American  Civilization.  By 
Leo  S.  Rowe,  Ph.D.,  Member  of  the  Com- 
mission to  Revise  and  Compile  the  Laws  of 
Porto  Rico  (1900-1901),  Chairman  of  the 
Porto  Rican  Commission  (1901-1902).  Crown 
8vo.,  5 J.  net. 

Seebohm  (Frederic,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.). 
The  English  Village  Community. 

With  13  Maps  and  Plates.     8vo.,  I2i.  6d. 

Tribal  Custom  in  Anglo-Saxon 

Law:  being  an  Essay  supplemental  to 
(i)  'The  English  Village  Community,* 
(2)  •The  Tribal  System  in  Wales'. 
8vo.,  izf.  6d. 

The  Tribal  System  in   Wales: 

being  part  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Structure 
and  Methods  of  Tribal  Society.      With 
an  Introductory  Note  on  the    Unit    of. 
Family     Holding    under     Early    Triba 
Custom.     With  3  Maps.     8vo.,  125.  6</. 

Smith. — Carthage  AND  the  Carth- 
aginians, By  R.  Bosworth  Smith,  M.A. 
With  Maps,  Plans,  etc.    Cr.  8vo.,  3*.  6rf. 

Stephens.  —  A    History    of    the 

French  Revolution,  By  H.  Morse 
Stephens.  8vo.  Vols.  Land  II.   iSs.each. 

StMhhs.— History  of  the  Univer- 
sity OF  Dublin,    By  J.  W.  Stubbs.   8vo., 

125.  6d, 

Stubbs    (William     D.D.,    formerly 

Bishop  of  Oxford). 

Historical     Introductions     to 
the  *  Rolls  Series  \  8vo.,  12*.  6d.  net. 

Lectures  on  European  History^ 

15 19-1648.      8vo.,  12s,  6d,  net. 

Sutherland.— T'/f^  History  of  A  us 

tralia  and  New  Zealand,  from  i6o6- 
1900.  By  Alexander  Sutherland,  M.  A., 
and  George  Sutherland,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.,  2J.  6d. 
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Taylor. — A  SruoEirfs  Manual  of 
THR  History  of  India,  By  Colonel  Mea- 
dows Taylor,  C.S.L    Cr.  8vo.,  71.  (mI. 

Tod(L  —  Parliamentary    Govern- 

MBNT    IN    THE    BRITISH    COLONIES,       By 

Alphbus  Todd,  LL.D.    8vo.,  30s.  net. 

Treyelyan. — The  American  Revo- 
lution, By  Sir  G.  O.  Trevblyan,  Bart. 
Vols.  I,  2,  3.    Crown  8vo.,  55.  net  each. 

TrevelyaiL — England  in  the  Age 

OF  Wycuffr,  By  George  Macaulay 
Trbvelyan.    8vo.,  15J. 

Turner. — A  History  of  the  Colony 
OF  Victoria  from  its  Disco^bry  to  its 
Absorption  into  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  By  Henry  Gyles  Turner. 
With  Map  and  Plan.    2  Vols.    8vo.,  21s. 

Wakeman  and  HassalL — Essays 

Introductory  to  the  Study  of  Engush 
Constitutional  History.  Edited  by 
Hbnry  Oppley  Wakbman,  M.A.,  and 
Arthur  Hassall,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Walpole  (Sir  Spencer,  K.C.B.). 

History  of  England  from  the 
Conclusion  of  the  Great  War  in  181 5 
to  1858.    6  vols.    Crown  8vo.,  bt,  eaidi. 

The  History  of  Thtenty-Fu'e 
Years  (1856-1881).  Vols.  L  and  II.. 
1856-1870.    6vo.,  24s.  net. 

Willoughby. — Political  Theories 
OF  THB  Ancient  World,  By  Wbstel 
W.  Willoughby,  Ph.D.  Cr.  8vo.,  6^.  net. 

WillsoiL — Ledger  and  Sivord;  or, 

The  Honourable  Company  of  Merchants  of 
England  Trading  to  the  East  Indies  (1599- 
1874).  By  Beckles  Willson.  With 
numerous  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  2 
vols.    8vo.,  215.  net, 

Wylie  (James  Hamilton,  M.A.). 

History  of  England  under 
Henry  IV,  4  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Vol 
I.,  1399-1404,  los,  6d,  Vol.  II.,  K405- 
i^o6,  15J.  {out  of  print),  VoL  IIL,  1407- 
1411,  15s.    VoL  iV.,  1411-1413,  21S. 

The  Council  of  Constance  to  the 

DBA  TH  OF  John  Hus,    Cr.  8vo.,  61. 


Military  and  Naval  History  and  Seienoe. 

(For  Works  on  Naval  Construction  by  E.  L.  Attwood,  A.  Campbell  Holms,  W.  J.  Lovett 
and  T.  H.  Watson,  see  Messrs.  Longmans  ^  Co,*s  Catalogue  0/ Scientific  Worksop.  21,) 

Casserly.  —  The   Land    of    the 

Boxers;  or,  China  under  the  Allies.  By 
Captain  Gordon  Cassbrly,  Indian  Army. 
With  15  Illustrations  and  a  Plan.  Svo., 
los.  6d,  net. 


Allg^ood.  —  China  IVar,  i860  : 
Letters  and  Journals,  By  Major- 
General  G.  Allqood,  C.B.,  formerly  Lieut., 
zst  Division  China  Field  Force.  With 
17  Maps  and  Plans  and  24  Illustrations. 
Demy  4to.     12s.  6d,  net. 

Battine. — The  Crisis  of  the  Con- 
federacy: a  History  of  Gettysburg  and  the 
Wilderness.  By  Cecil  Battine,  Captain, 
15th  King's  Hussars.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece  (Battle  Flags  of  the  Confeder- 
acy) and  6  Maps.     8vo.,  j6s,  net. 

Corbett  (Julian  S.). 
Drake  and    the   Tudor  Navy: 

with  a  History  of  the  Rise  of  England 
as  a  Maritime  Power.  With  Portraits, 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  2  vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  i6x. 

The  Successors  of  Drake,    With 

4  Portraits  (2  Photogravures)  and  Z2 
Maps  and  Plans.    8vo.,  2is« 

England  in  the  Mediterranean  : 

a  Study  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of 
British  Power  within  the  Straits,  1603- 
17 13.     2  vols.     8vo.,  245.  net. 


Churchill  (Winston  Spbncbr). 
TiiE  River    War  :   an   Historical 

Account  of  the  Reconquest  of  the  Soudan. 
Edited  by  Colonel  P.  Rhodbs,  D.S.O. 
With  22  Maps  and  Plans.  Medium  Svtx, 
loi.  bd,  net. 

The  Story  of  the  Malakamd 
Field  Force,  1897.  With  Map  and 
Plans.    Crown  8vo.,  31.  6d, 

London  to  Ladysmith  viX  JPre- 

TORIA,     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Ian  Hamiltoi/s  March.      With 

Portrait  of  Major-General  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton,  and  10  Maps  and  Plans. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
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Fremantle.  —  The   Book  of  the 

RiFLB,  By  the  Hon.  T.  F.  Fremantle, 
Major,  i8t  Bucks  V.R.C.  With  54  Plates 
and  no  Diagrams.    8vo.,  i2j.  td.  net. 


Hamilton. — Historical  Record  of 

THB  l^TH  (KlNK^S)  HUSSAXS,  from  A.D.  I715 

to  A.D.  1900.  By  Colonel  Henry  Black- 
burn b  Hamilton,  M.A.,  Christ  Church, 
Oxford;  late  Commanding  the  Regiment. 
With  32  Photogravure  Plates,  15  Coloured 
Plates,  and  10  Maps.  410.,  gilt  edges, 
42s.  net. 


Hatch. — The  Administration  of 
THB  American  Revolutionary  Army. 
By  Louis  Clinton  Hatch,  Ph.D.  8vo., 
75.  6d. 

Henderson. — The  Science  of  War: 

a  Collection  of  Essays  and  Lectures,  1892- 
1903.  By  the  late  Colonel  G.  F.  R. 
Henderson,  C.B.  Edited  by  Captain  Neill 
Malcolm,  D.S.O.,  Argyll  and  Sutherland 
Highlanders.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author, 
by  Field-Marshal  Earl  Roberts,  V.C. ;  a 
Photogravure  Portrait  of  Colonel  Hender- 
son and  4  Maps.    8vo.,  145.  net. 

Hime. — Gunpowder  and  Ammuni- 
tion: their  Origin  and  Progress.  By 
Lieut.-Colonel  Henry  W.  L.  Hime  (late) 
Royal  Artillery.    8vo.,  9s.  net. 

Hoenig.  —  Inquiries  concerning 
THE  Tactics  of  the  Future.  By  Fritz 
HoENio.  With  I  Sketch  in  the  Text  and  5 
Maps.  Translated  by  Captain  H.  M.  Bowbr. 
8vo.,  151.  net. 

Jackson. — Stonewall  Jackson  and 
THE  American  Civil  War.  By  Lieut.-Col. 
G.  F.  R.  Henderson.  With  2  Portraits  and 
33  Maps  and  Plans.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  165.  net. 

Kajre  and  lIlBXieson.—BisTORY  of 

THE  Indian  Mutiny^  1857- 1858.  By  Sir 
John  W.  Kaye  and  Colonel  G.  B.  Mallb- 
8ON.  With  Analytical  Index  and  Maps  and 
Plans.    6  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  ^.  each. 

Lumsden's  Horse,  the  History  of. 

—Edited  by  H.  H.  S.  Pearse.  With  a  Map, 
and  numerous  Portraits  and  Illustrations  m 
the  Text.    4to.,  21J.  net. 


Lynch. —  The  War  of  the  Civili- 
sations :  BEING  A  Record  of  *  A  Foreign 
Devil*  s*  Experiences  with  the  A  lues 
IN  China.  By  George  Lynch.  With 
Portrait  and  21  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo., 
6s.  net. 

Payne-Gallwey.  —  The   Crossbow, 

MbdIjEVal  and  Modbbn,  Miutary  and 
Sporting:  its  Construction,  History  and 
Management.  With  a  Treatise  on  the 
Balista  and  Catapult  of  the  Ancients.  Bv 
Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey,  Bart.  With 
220  Illustrations.     Medium  4to.,  635.  net. 

Rankin. — A  Subaltern's  Letters 

to  His  Wife.  (The  Boer  War.)  By 
Reginald  Rankin.    Crown  8vo.,  31.  6d. 

Sherston  and  ShadwelL— r^cr/cs 

Applied  to  Schemes,  with  Numerous  Solu- 
tions to  Tactical  Schemes,  and  14  Maps. 
By  Major  J.  Sherston,  D.S.O.,  the  Rifle 
Brigade,  late  D.AA.G.  for  Instruction,  and 
Major  L.  J.  Shaowell,  Lancashire  Fusi- 
liers, late  D.A.A.G.  for  Instruction.  Fourth 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  by  Major 
Shadwell.  2  vols.  8vo.  (Vol.  1.  Text. 
Vol.  II.  Maps.)     155.  net. 


Thomson. — China  and  the  Powers  : 

a  Narrative  of  the  Outbreak  of  1900.  By 
H.  C.  Thomson.  With  2  Maps  and  29 
Illustrations.     8vo.,  zos.  6d.  net. 

Thuillier. — The  Principles  of  Zand 
Defence t  and  their  Application  to  the 
Conditions  of  To-day.  By  Captain  H. 
F.  Thuillier,  R.E.  With  21  Illustrations 
and  Diagrams.    8vo.,  I2i.  6d.  net 

Villiers. — Port   Arthur:    Three 

Months  with  the  Besiegers.  A  Diurnal  of 
Occurrents.  By  Frederic  Villiers.  With 
35  Illustrations,  2  Fac-similes  and  a  Map. 
8vo.,  75.  6d.  net. 

Wellington. — Life  of  the  Duke 

OF  Welungton.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Glbio,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6J. 

Yardley. —  With  the  Inniskilling 

Dragoons  :  the  Record  of  a  Cavalry  Regi- 
ment during  the  Boer  War,  1899-1902.  By 
Lieut.-Colonel  J.  Watkins  Yardley,  B.A., 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  late  Inniskilling 
Dragoons.  With  Map  and  96  Illustrations 
from  Photographs.    8vo.,  165.  net. 
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Anstruther  Thomson.  —  Eighty 

YEARSf  Rbminiscsncbs,  By  Colonel  J. 
Anstruther  Thomson.  With  29  Por- 
traits and  other  Illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo., 
211.  net. 

Bacon. — The  Letters  and  Life  of  \ 
Francis  Bacon,  including  all  his  Oc- 

.  CASIONAL  fVoRKS.  Edited  by  Jambs  Sped- 
DiMO.    7  vols.    8vo.,  £4  45. 

Bagehot. — Biographical    Studies, 

By  Walter  Baobhot.    Crown  Svo.t  35. 6d, 

Bain. — Autobiography,  By  Alex- 
ander Bain,  LL.D.  With  4  Portraits. 
8vo.,  145.  net. 

Beardsley. — The  Last  Letters  of 

A  UBRRY  Bbardslsy,  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
John  Gray,  Priest  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh.  Crown  8vo., 
55.  net. 

Bowen. — Edward  Bowen:  a  Me- 
moir, By  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  W.  E.  Bowen. 
With  Appendices,  3  Photogravure  Portraits 
and  2  other  Illustrations.    8vo.,  125.  td,  net. 

Carlyle. 

Thomas  Carlyle:  A   History  of 
his  Life.    By  James  Anthony  Froudb. 
1795-1835.    2  vols.    Crown  8vo.,  71. 
1834-1881.     2  vols.    Crown  8vo.,  7s. 

My  Relations  with  Carlyle,  By 
Jambs  Anthony  Froudb.  Together 
with  a  Letter  from  the  late  Sir  James 
Stephen,  Bart.,  K.C.S.L,  dated  Decem- 
ber, 1886.     8vo.,  25.  net. 

Colville.  —  Duchess  Sarah  :  being 
the  Social  History  of  the  Times  of  Sarah  1 
Jennings,  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Com-  ■ 
piled  and  arranged  by  one  of  her  descend- 
ants (Mrs.  Arthur  Colville).  With  j 
zo  Photogravure  Plates  and  2  other  lllus-  . 
trations.     8vo.,  i8s.  net.  j 

Creighton. — Life  and  Letters  of  \ 

Mandbll  Crsjghtox,  D.D.  Oxon.  and 
Camb.,  sometime  Bishop  of  London.  By 
His  Wife.  With  8  Portraits  and  3  other 
Illustrations.     2  vols.    8vo.,  28s.  net. 

Crozier. — My  Inner  Life:  being  a 

Chapter  in  Personal  Evolution  and  Auto- 
biography. By  John  Beattie  Crozier, 
LL.D.    8vo.,  145. 

Dante. — The  Life  and  Works  of 

Dante  Alughirri  :  being  an  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  *Divina  Commedia*. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hoqan,  D.D.  With 
Portrait    8vo.,  12s.  6d. 


Danton. — Life  of  Danton.     By  A. 

H.  Bebsly.    With  Portraits.    Cr.  8vo^  6s. 

Davenport-HilL — Memoir  of  Rosa- 
mond Davenport-Hill.  By  Ethei.  E. 
Metcalfe.  With  4  Portraits.  Crown  Svo.. 
25.  bd,  net. 

De   Vere. — Aubrey  De    Vere  :    a 

Memoir  based  on  his  unpublished  Diaries 
and  Correspondence.  By  Wilfrid  Ward. 
With  2  Portraits  and  2  other  Illustrations. 
8vo.,  14s.  net. 


Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmu:^. 

By  James  Anthony  Froudk.      Crown 
8vo.,  35.  td. 

7We  Epistles  of  Erasmus,  ar- 
ranged in  Order  of  Time.  English 
Translations  from  the  Early  Correspond- 
ence, with  a  Commentary  confirming  the 
Chronological  arrangement  and  supplying 
further  Biographical  matter.  By  Fkancxs 
Morgan  Nichols.  2  vols.  8vo.,  iSs.  net 
each. 

Faraday. — Faraday  as  a  Dis- 
coverer, By  John  Tyndall«  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  td, 

Fenelon :     his     Friends     and     his 

Enemies,  1651.1715.    By  E.  K.  Sanders, 
With  Portrait.    Svo.,  los.  6^ 

Fox. —  The  Early  History  cf 
Charles  James  Fox.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  Trbvblyan,  Bart.  Cr.  8vo.,  5s.  bd^ 

Grey. — Memoir  of  Sir  George 
Grey,  Bart,,  G.C.B.,  1799-1882.  By 
Mandell  Crbighton,  D.D.,  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  London.  With  3  Portraits. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s,  net. 

Hamilton. — Life  of  Sir  Wiliuam 
Hamilton.  By  R.  P.  Graves.  8vo.  3  vols, 
151.  each.    Addendum.    8vo.,  bd.  sewed. 

Harrow  School  Register  (TheX 

1801-1900.      Edited  by  M.  G.   Dauglish. 
8vo.     los.  net. 

Havelock. — Memoirs  of  Sir  Hrnry 

Havelock,     K.CB,      By    John    Cla&e 
Marshman.    Crown  8vo.,  3^.  6d. 

Haweis. — My  Musical  Life,  By  the 

Rev.H.R.HAWBi8.  With  Portrait  of  Richard 
Wagner  and  3  Illostrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  6iS.  n^. 

Higg^s. — The  Bernards  ofAbing- 
Tos  AND  Nether  Winchendon:  A  Family 
History.  By  Mrs.  Napier  Higgiks.  4 
Vols.  Vols.  1  and  2,  8vo.,  2IJ.  net ;  Vols-. 
3  and  4,  8vo.,  21s.  net. 

Hiley.  —  Memories     of    Half    a 

Century,  By  Richard  W.  Hiley,  D.D., 
Vicar  of  Wighill,  near  Tadcaster,  Yorks. 
8vo.,  15X. 
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Kielmansegge. — Diary  of  a  Jour- 
NBY  TO  England  in  the  Years  1761- 
1762.  By  Count  Frederick  Kielman- 
segge. With  4  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
5J.  net 

Luther.  —  Life   of  Luther,      By 

Julius  Kostlin.  With  62  Illustrations 
and  4  Facsimilies  of  MSS.    Cr.  8vo.,  31.  6J. 

Lyall. — The  Life  of  Edna  Lyall, 

(Ada  Ellen  Bayly.)  By  J.  M.  Escreet. 
With  2  Portraits.     Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Macaulay. — The  Life  and  Letters 

OF  Lord  Macaulay>  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  Trevblyan,  Bart. 

Popular  Edition,    i  vol.    Cr.  Svo.,  2j.  6<f. 
Students  Edition     1  vol.    Cr.  Svo.,  6s. 
Cabinet  Edition.    2  vols.     Post  8vo.,  121. 
*  Edinburgh*  Edition.  2  vols.  Svo.  ,65.  each. 
Library  Edition.     2  vols.    Svo.,  361. 

Marbot.  —  The  Memoirs  of  the 
Baron  DB  Marbot.    2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  75. 

Max  Miiller  (P.). 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Frirdrich  Max  MGller. 
Edited  by  his  Wife.  With  Photogravure 
Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  2  vols., 
Svo.,  32s.  net. 

My  Autobiography:  a  Fragment. 

With  6  Portraits.     Svo.,  izs.  6d, 

Auld  Lang  Syne.     Second  Series. 

Svo.,  101.  fid. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop. 

Vol.  II.  Biographical  Essays.  Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

Morris.  —  The  Life  of  William 
Morris.  By  J.  W.  Mackail.  With  2  Por- 
traits and  8  other  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New, 
etc.    2  vols.    Large  Crown  Svo.,  105.  net. 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Seine.    By 

A.  M.  F.,  Author  of  'Foreign  Courts  and 
Foreign  Homes '.    Crown  Svo.,  6j. 

Paget. — Memoirs  and  Letters  of 
Sir  Jambs  Paget.  Edited  by  Stephen 
Paget,  one  of  his  sons.  With  Portrait. 
Svo.,  6s.  net. 

R&makWsh/ra :     Lfis     Life     and 

Sayings.  By  the  Right  Hon.  F.  Max 
Muller.    Crown  Svo.,  51. 

Rochester,    and    other    Literary 

Rakes  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  with 
some  Account  of  their  Surrounding^s.  By 
the  Author  of  *The  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,'  The  Life  of  a  Prig.'  etc.  With  15 
Portraits.    Svo.,  161. 


Romanes. — The  Life  and  Letters 
OF  George  John  Romanes^  M.A.^  LL.D.^ 
F.R.S.  Written  and  Edited  by  his  Wipe. 
With  Portrait  and  2  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo., 
51.  net. 

Russell  (Lady). 
Swallowfield  and  its  Owners. 
With  15  Photogravure  Portraits  and  36 
other  Illustrations.  4to.,  gilt  edges,  42^. 
aet. 
Three  Generations  of  Fascin- 
ating Women,  and  other  Sketches  from 
Family  History.  With  i  Photogravure 
Plate  and  66  Collotype  Portraits  and 
other  Illustrations.  Crown  4to.,  31s.  6</. 
net. 

Seebohm. — TheOxford  Reformers 
—John  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  Thomas 
More  :  a  History  of  their  Fellow- Work. 
By  Frederic  Seebohm.    Svo.,  12s.  6d. 

Shakespeare.  —  Outlines  of  the 

Life  of  Sharespeare.  By  J.  O.  Halli- 
well-Phillipps.  With  Illustrations  and 
Facsimiles.    2  vols.    Royal  Svo.,  21J. 

Tales  of  my  Father.— By  A.  M.  F. 

Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

Tallentyre. — T^e    Women  of  the 

Salons,  and  other  French  Portraits.  By 
S.  G.  Tallentyre.  With  11  Photogravure 
Portraits.    Svo.,  los.  6d.  net. 

Vemey. — Memoirs  of  the  Verney 

Family  during  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury. Compiled  from  the  Papers  and 
Illustrated  by  the  Portraits  at  Claydon 
House,  Bucks.  By  Frances  Parthenope 
Verney  and  Margaret  M.  Verney. 
Abridged  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  24 
Portraits.     2  vols.     Crown  Svo.,  125.  net. 

Victoria,    Queen,    181 9-1 901.     By 

Richard  R.  Holmes,  M.V.C,  F.S.A. 
With  Photogravure  Portrait.  Crown  Svo., 
gilt  top,  55.  net. 

Wilkins  (W.  H.). 
A    Queen    of    Tears  :     Caroline 

Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
and  Princess  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
With  2  Portraits  and  47  other  Illustra- 
tions.   2  vols.    Svo.,  361. 

The    Love    of    an     Uncrowned 

Queen:   Sophie    Dorothea,  Consort  of 
George  I.,  and  her  Correspondence  with 
Philip  Christopher,  Count  Konigsmarck 
With  24  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 
Svo.,  i2s.  6d.  net. 

Caroline  the  Illustrious,  Queen- 
Consort  of  George  II.,  and  sometime 
?ueen- Regent :  a  Study  of  Her  Life  and 
ime.  With  42  Portraits  and  other 
Illustrations.    Svo.,  12s.  6d.  net. 
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Arnold. — Seas  and  Lands,    By  Sir 

Edwin  Arnold.      With  71   IlluBtradons. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d, 


(Sir  S.  W.). 
Eight  Years  in  Ceylon.    With  6 

Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.,  31.  ti. 

The   Rifle  and  the  Hound  in 

CSYLON.    With  6  Illnsts.    Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6<i. 

Ball  Gohn). 
The  Alpine  Guide.  Reconstructed 

and  Revised  on  behalf  of  the  Alpine  Club, 

by  W.  A.  B.  CooLiDGB. 

Vol.  I.,  The  Western  Alps:  the  Alpine 
Region,  South  of  the  Rhone  Valley, 
from  the  Col  de  Tenda  to  the  Simplon 
Pass.  With  9  New  and  Revised  Maps. 
Crown  8vo.,  X25.  net. 

Hints  and  Hotes,  Practical  and 

SCIENTIFiC^    FOR    TRAVELLERS    IN    THE 

Alps:  being  a  Revision  of  the  General 
Introduction  to  the  *  Alpine  Guide '. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  net. 

Bent. — TiiE  Ruined  Cities  of  Ma- 

SHONALAND :  being  a  Record  of  Excavation 
and  Exploration  in  1891.  By  J.  Theodore 
Bent.  With  117  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6<f. 

Brassey  (The  Late  Lady). 

A  Voyage  IN  THE  ^  Sunbeam*  ;  Our 
Home  on  the    Ocean  for  Eleven 

Cabitut  Edition.  With  Map  and  66  Illus- 
trations.   Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  7s.  64. 

'  Silver  Ubrary  *  Edition.  With  66  lUus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Popular  Edition.  With  60  Illustrations. 
4to.,  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

School  Edition.  With  37  Illustrations. 
Fcp.,  2J.  cloth,  or  31.  white  parchment. 

Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East. 

Popular  Edition.  With  103  Illustrations. 
4to.,  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

In  the  Trades^  the  JTropics^  and 
THE  *  /Soaring  Forties  \ 
Cabinet  Edition.   With  Map  and  220  Illus- 
trations.   Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  75.  6d. 

Cockerell. — Trayels  in  Southern 
Europe  and  the  Levant,  1810-1817.  By 
C.  R.  Cockerell,  Architect,  R.A.  Edited 
by  his  Son,  Samuel  Pepys  Cockerell. 
With  Portrait.     8vo.,  los.  6d.  net 

Fountain  (Paul). 
The  Great  Deserts  and  J^orests 
OF  North  America.    With  a  Preface  by 
W.  H.  Hudson,  Author  of*  The  Naturalist 
in  La  Plata,*  etc.    8vo.,  gs,  6d.  net. 


Fountain  (Paul) — continued. 
The     Great     Mountains     and 
Forests  of  South  A  merica.    With  Por- 
trait and  7  lUustrationa.  8vo.,  los.  6d.  net. 

The  Grea  t  North  -  West  and 
the  Great  Lake  Region  of  Pkoent 
America.    8vo.,  iox.  6d.  net. 

Froude  (James  A.). 
Oceana  :  or  England  and  her  Col- 
onies. With  9  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.«3s.  6d. 

The  English  IN  THE  West  Indies  : 

or,  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.    With  9  IDnstrx^ 
tions.  Crown  8vo.,  as.  boards,  as.  6tL  doth. 

Grove. — Seventy-one  Days*  Camp- 
iNG  IN  Morocco.  By  Lady  Grove.  Widi 
Photogravure  Portrait  and  32  UlaatratiQas 
from  Photographs.    8vo.,  7s.  6^  net. 

Ha^^g^ard. — A  Winter  Pilgrimage  : 

Being  an  Account  of  Travels  throngfa 
Palestine,  Italy  and  the  Island  of  Cypms, 
undertaken  in  the  year  X9oa  By  H.  I&>kx 
Haggard.  With  31  Illustrations  from  Photo- 
graphs.   Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Hardwick. — An  Ivory  Trader  in 
North  Kenia  :  the  Record  of  an  Expedn 
tion  to  the  Country  North  of  Mount  Kenia 
in  East  Equatorial  Africa,  with  an  account 
of  the  Nomads  of  Galla-Land.  By  A. 
Arkell-Hardwick,  P.R.G.S.  Vihh  23 
Illustrations  from  Photographs,  and  a  Map. 
8vo.,  I2S.  6d.  net. 

Hart. — Tivo  Argonauts  in  Sfaia- 

By  Jerome  Hart.  With  36  Full>page 
Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

HavelL — A  Handbook  to  Agra  anp 

THE  Taj,  Sikandra,  Fatehfcr-sirri  aai* 
the  Neighbourhood.  By  E.  B.  Ha\'six, 
A.R.C.A.,  Principal,  Government  School  of 
Art,  Calcutta,  Fellow  of  the  Calcutta  Uni- 
versity. With  14  Illustrations  from  Photo> 
graphs  and  4  Plans.    Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Howitt. —  Visits  to  Remarkablx 
Places.  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  Scenes, 
illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  Enghsfa 
History  and  Poetry.  By  William  Howitt. 
With  80  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.,  35.  6^ 

Knight  (E.  F,). 
South  Africa   after   the    War. 

With  17  Illustrations.    8vo.,  los.  6«f.  net. 

The  Cruise  of  the  •  Falcon  * :  a 

Voyage  to  South  America  in  a  30-Ton 
Yacht.  With  2  Maps  and  13  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  61/. 

The  *  Falcon^  on  the  Baltic:  a 
Voyage  from  London  to  Copenhagen  is 
a  Three-Tonner.  With  xo  FoO-page 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  3s.  td. 
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Knight  (E.  F.) — continued. 

The  Cruise  of  the  *  Alerte*  :  the 
Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure  on  the 
Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With  2  Maps 
and  23  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  &l. 

Where  Three  Empires  Meet:  a 

Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Ladak,  Gilgit, 
and  the  adjoining  Countries.  With  a 
Map  and  54  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  3J.  M. 

Lees  and  Clutterbuck.— B.C.  1887 : 

A  Ramblb  IN  British  Columbia*  By  J.  A. 
Lees  and  W.  J.  Clutterbuck.  With  Map 
and  75  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6J. 

Lynch. — Armenia:    Travels    and 

Studies.  By  H.  F.  B.  Lynch.  With  197 
Illustrations  (some  in  tints)  reproduced 
from  Photographs  and  Sketches  by  the 
Author,  16  Maps  and  Plans,  a  Bibliography, 
and  a  Map  of  Armenia  and  adjacent 
countries.  2  vols.  Medium  8vo.,  gilt  top, 
4ZS.  net. 

Nansen. — The  First  Crossing  op 

Grbrnland,  By  Fridtjop  Nansen.  With 
143  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Crown  8vo., 
3s.  W. 

Rice. — Occasional  Essays  on  Na- 
tive South  Indian  Lips,  By  Stanley 
P.  Rice,  Indian  Civil  Service.    8vo.,  loi.  6d, 


Smith. — Climbing  in  the  British 
IsLBS.  By  W.  p.  Haskbtt  Smith.  With 
Illustrations  and  Numerous  Plans. 

Part  I.  England,    i6mo.,  35.  net. 

Part  II.  IValbs  and  Ireland,     i6mo., 
35.  net. 

Stephen.  —  The  Play-Ground  op 

Europe  (The  Alps).  By  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen,  K.C.B.  With  4  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd, 

Stutfield  and  Collie. — Climbs  and 

Exploration  in  the  Canadian  Rockies, 
By  Hugh  E.  M.  Stutfield  and  J.  Nor- 
man Collie,  F.R.S.  With  2  Maps,  24 
Full-page  Illustrations,  and  56  Half-page 
Illustrations.     8vo.,  125.  6d,  net. 

Sverdrup.  —  New    Land  :      Four 

Years  in  the  Arctic  Regions.  By  Otto 
Sverdrup.  Translated  from  the  Nor- 
wegian by  Ethel  Harriet  Hearn.  With 
62  Plates,  162  Illustrations  (4  Maps)  in  the 
the  Text,  and  4  Folding-out  Maps.  2  vols. 
8vo.,  365.  net 

Three   in    Norway.     By  Two  of 

Them.  With  a  Map  and  59  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  2i.  boards,  zs,  6d,  cloth. 

Tyndall. — (John). 
The  Glaciers  op  the  Alps,    With 

61  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  6s,  6d.  net. 

Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps. 

With  7  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  61.  td,  net. 
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ARCHER  Y,     By  C.  J.  Longman  and 

Col.  H.  Walrond.  With  Contributions  by 
Miss  Legh,  Viscount  Dillon,  etc.  With 
2  Maps,  23  Plates  and  172  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s,  net;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 


A  THL  E  TICS.        By    Montague 

Shearman.  With  Chapters  on  Athletics 
at  School  by  W.  Beach  Thomas  ;  Ath- 
letic Sports  in  America  by  C.  H.  Sherrill  ; 
a  Contribution  on  Paper-chasing  by  W.  Rye, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Richard  Web- 
ster (Lord  Alverstone).  With  12  Plates 
and  37  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo., 
cloth,  65.  net ;  half>bound,with  gilt  top.gs.net. 


BIG    GAME    SHOOTING,      By 

Clive  Phillipps-Wolley. 

Vol.  I.  AFRICA  AND  AMERICA. 
With  Contributions  by  Sir  Samuel  W. 
Baker,  W.  C.  Oswbll,  F.  C.  Sblous, 
etc.  With  20  Plates  and  57  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s,  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 

Vol.  II.  EUROPE,  ASIA,  AND  THE 
ARCTIC  REGIONS.  With- Contribu- 
tions by  Lieut.-Colonel  R.  Hbbbr 
Percy,  Major  Algernon  C.  Hbber 
Percy,  etc.  With  17  Plates  and  56  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth 
65.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gf .  net. 
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Edited  by  HIS  GRACE  THE  (EIGHTH)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G. 
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BILLIARDS,    By  Major  W.  Broad- 

POOT,  R.E.  With  Contributions  by  A.  H. 
Boyd,  Sydenham  Dixon,  W.  J.  Ford,  etc. 
With  II  Plates,  19  Illustrations  in  the  Text, 
and  numerous  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
65.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 


COURSING  AND  FALCONRY. 
By  Harding  Cox,  Charles  Richardson, 
and  the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles.  With 
20  Plates  and  55  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  doth,  65.  net ;  half-bound,  with 
gilt  top,  9s.  net. 


CRICKET.  By  A.  G.  Steel  and 
the  Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton.  With  Con- 
tributions by  Andrew  Lano,  W.  G.  Grace, 
F.  Gale,  etc.  With  13  Plates  and  51  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net 


CYCLING.  By  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle and  G.  Lacy  Hillier.  With  19 
Plates  and  44  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth.  65.  net ;  half- bound,  with 
gilt  top,  95.  net. 


DANCING.     By  Mrs.  Lilly  Grove. 

With  Contributions  by  Miss  Middleton, 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  Armytagb,  etc.  With 
Musical  Examples,  and  38  Full-page  Plates 
and  93  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth,  65.  net;  half-bound,  with  gilt 
top,  95.  net. 

DRIVING.  By  His  Grace  the  (Eighth) 
Duke  ol  Beaufort,  K.G.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  A.  E.  T.  Watson  the  Earl  of 
Onslow,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and  54  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 

FENCING,  BOXING,  AND 
WRESTLING.  By  Walter  H.  Pollock, 
F.  C.  Grove,  C.  Prevost,  E.  B.  Mitchell, 
and  Walter  Armstrong.  With  18  Plates 
and  24  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net;  half-bound,  with  gilt 
top,  95.  net. 


FISHING.     By  H.  Cholmokdelet 
Pbnnell. 

Vol.  I.  SALMON  AND  TROUT.  >Mth 
Contributions  by  H.  R.  Francis,  Ma;or 
John  P.  Trahernb,  etc.  \^th  9  Plates 
and  numerous  Illustrations  of  TacJde.  etc. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  hall-bcund. 
with  gilt  top,  95.  net 

Vol.  II.  PIKE  AND  OTHER  COARSE 
FISH.  With  Contributions  by  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  William  Sextos. 
G.  Christopher  Davis,  etc  VMth 
7  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations  ox 
Tackle,  etc  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net : 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

FOOTBALL.  History,  by  Mon- 
tague Shearman  ;  The  Associa.tics 
Gams,  by  W.  J.  Oakley  and  G.  O.  Smite  : 
Thb  Rugby  Union  Gamr^  by  Fkanc 
Mitchell.  With  other  Contribatiocis  bv 
R.  £.  Macnaohten,  M.  C.  Kemp,  J.  £. 
Vincent,  Walter  Camp  and  A.  Suther- 
land. With  19  Plates  and  35  lUustrauocs 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  doth,  6s.  net: 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

GOLF.    By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 

With  Contributions  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  M.P.,  Sir  Walter  Simpson,  Bart^ 
Andrew  Lang,  etc.  With  34  Plates  and  56 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cioth. 
65.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  t<^,  9s. 


HUNTING.  By  His  Grace  the 
(Eighth)  Duke  op  Beaufort,  K.G.,  and 
Mowbray  Morris.  With  Contributions  br 
the  Earl  op  Suppolk  and  Bbrkshire. 
Rev.  E.  W.  L.  Da  VIES,  G.  H.  Longman. 
etc.  With  5  Plates  and  54  IllastratioQs  ip 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  hab"- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

MOTORS   AND    MOTOR-DRIV 

ING.  By  Sir  Alfred  C  Harmsworth. 
Bart.,  the  Marquis  de  Chassbloup-Lav- 
BAT,the  Hon.  John  Scott-Montagc,  R,  J. 
Mecredy,  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls,  Sir  David 
Salomons,  Bart.,  etc.  With  14  Plates  and 
160  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo^ 
cloth,  9s.  net ;  half-bound,  12s.  net. 

A  Cloth  Box  for  use  when  Motoring,  as.  net. 
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MOUNTAINEERING.     By  C.  T. 

Dent.  With  Contributions  by  the  Right 
Hon.  J.  Bryce,  M.P.,  Sir  Martin  Conway, 
D.  W.  Freshfibld,  C.  E.  Matthews,  etc. 
With  13  Plates  and  91  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65.  net ;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

POETRY   OF   SPORT  (THE).-- 

Selected  by  Hbdlbv  Peek.  With  a 
Chapter  on  Classical  Allusions  to  Sport  by 
Andrew  Lang,  and  a  Special  Preface  to 
the  BADMINTON  LIBRARY  by  A.  E.  T. 
Watson.  With  32  Plates  and  74  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 

RACING  AND  STEEPLE-CHAS- 
ING. By  the  Earl  op  Suffolk  and 
Berkshire,  W.  G.  Craven,  the  Hon.  F. 
Lawlby,  Arthur  Coventry,  and  A.  E.  T. 
Watson.  With  Frontispiece  and  56  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 

RIDING  AND  POLO.  By  Captain 
Robert  Weir,  J.  Moray  Brown,  T.  F. 
Dale,  The  Late  Duke  of  Beaufort,  The 
Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  etc. 
With  18  Plates  and  41  lUusts.  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 

RO  WING.  By  R,  P.  P.  Rowe  and 
CM.  Pitman.  With  Chapters  on  Steering 
by  C.  P.  Serocold  and  F.  C.  Begg  ;  Met- 
ropolitan Rowing  by  S.  Lb  Blanc  Smith  ; 
and  on  PUNTING  by  P.  W.  Squire.  With 
75  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

SHOOTING. 

Vol.  I.  FIELD  AND  COVERT.  By  Lord 
Walsinoham  and  Sir  Ralph  Payne- 
Gallwby,  Bart.  With  Contributions  by 
the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles  and  A.  J. 
Stuart-Wortlby.  With  11  Plates  and 
95  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cro>vn  Svo., 
cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top, 
9s.  net. 

Vol.  II.  MOOR  AND  MARSH.  By 
Lord  Walsinoham  and  Sir  Ralph  Paynb- 
Gallwey,  Bart.  With  Contributions  by 
Lord  Lovat  and  Lord  Charles  Lennox 
Kerr.  With  8  Plates  and  57  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 


SEA  FISHING.  By  John  Bicker- 
dyke,  Sir  H.  W.  GoRE-BooTH,  Sir  Alfred 
C.  Harmsworth,  Bart.,  and  W.  Senior. 
With  22  Full-page  Plates  and  175  Illusts. 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 


SKATING,  CURLING,  TOBOG- 
GANING. By  J.  M.  Heathcote,  C.  G. 
Tebbutt,  T.  Maxwell  Witham,  Rev. 
John  Kbrr,  Ormond  Hake,  Henry  A. 
Buck,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and  272  Illus- 
trations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 


SWIMMING.  By  Archibald  Sin- 
clair and  William  Henry,  Hon.  Sees,  of  the 
Life-Saving  Society.  With  13  Plates  and  11  a 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

TENNIS,        LA  WN       TENNIS, 

RACKETS  AND  FIVES.  By  J.  M.  and 
C.  G.  Heathcote,  E.  O.  Plbydell-Bou- 
VERiE,andA.  C.  Ainger.  With  Contributions 
by  the  Hon.  A.  Lyttelton,  W.  C.  Mar- 
shall, Miss  L.  DoD,  etc.  With  14  Plates  and 
65  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top, 
9s.  net. 

YACHTING. 

Vol.  I.  CRUISING,  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  YACHTS,  YACHT  RACING 
RULES,  FITTINGOUT,  etc.  By  Sir 
Edward  Sullivan,  Bart.,  The  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  Lord  Brassby,  K.C.B.,  C. 
E.  Sbth-Smith,  C.B.,  G.  L.  Watson,  R. 
T.  Pritchett,  E.  F.  Knight,  etc.  With 
21  Plates  and  93  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net 

Vol.  II.  YACHT  CLUBS,  YACHT. 
ING  IN  AMERICA  AND  THE 
COLONIES,  YACHT  RACING,  etc. 
By  R.  T.  Pritchett,  The  Marquis  of 
Dufferin  and  Ava,  K.P.,  The  Earl  of 
Onslow,  Jambs  McFerran,  etc.  With 
35  Plates  and  160  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  9s.  net;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 
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FUR,  FEATHER,  AND  FIN  SERIES. 

Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson. 
Crown  8vo.,  price  55.  each  Volume,  cloth. 
*«*  Thi  Volunus  art  also  issued  half-bound  in  Leather^  with  gilt  top.    Price  js.  6d.  tut 


THE  PARTRIDGE.  Natural  His- 
tory, by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macphbrson; 
Shooting,  by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortlby  ; 
Cookery,  by  Georob  Saintsbury.  With 
II  Illustrations  and  various  Diagrams. 
Crown  8vo.,  53. 

THE  GROUSE.  Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macphbrson;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ;  Cookery,  by 
Gborgb  Saintsbury.  With  13  Illustrations 
and  various  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

THE  PHEASANT.  Natural  History, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macphbrson  ;  Shooting, 
l^  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortlby;  Cookery,  by 
ALbxandbr  Innbs  Shand.  With  10  Illus- 
trations and  various  Diagrams.  Crown 
8vo.,  5s. 

THE  HARE.  Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macphbrson;  Shooting, 
by  the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles  ;  Coursing, 
by  Charles  Richardson  ;  Hunting,  by  J. 
S.  Gibbons  and  G.  H.  Longman  ;  Cookery, 
by  Col.  Kennby  Herbert.  With  9 
lUustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  51. 

SNIPE  AND  WOODCOCK.  By 
L.  H.  De  Visme  Shaw.  With  Chapters  on 
Snipe  and  Woodcock  in  Ireland  by  Richard 
J.  Ussher.  Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes 
Shand.    With  8  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  51. 


THE  RABBIT  By  James  Edmum 
Harting.  Cookery,  by  Alexandkk  1xx£« 
Shand.   With  10  Illustrations.    Cr.  Svol,  5:. 

RED  Z>^£^.— Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macphbrson  ;  Deer  Stall- 
ing, by  Cameron  op  Locmsi.;  So§ 
Hunting,  by  Viscount  Ebxingtos 
Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes  SHAyr. 
With  10  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.«  5s. 

THE  SALMON.    By  the  Hon.  A.  R 

Gathornb-Hardy.  ^th  Chapters  on  tbe 
Law  of  Salmon  Fishing  by  Claud  Douglas 
Pennant  ;  Cookery,  by  Alexander  Iniczs 
Shand.    With  8  Illustrations.     Cr.  Svol.  5s 

THE  TROUT.     By  the  Marquess 

op  Granby.     With  Chapters  on  the  Breed 
ing  ol  Trout  by  Col.  H.  Custamcs  :  ar^ 
Cookery,  by  Alexander    Innes    Sha^x 
With  12  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.,  51. 

PIKE  AND  PERCH.  ByWiLLL^y 
Senior  (' Redspinner,'  Editor  of  i.^: 
*  Field  *).  With  Chapters  by  John  Btccct 
dyke  and  W.  H.  Pope;  Cookery,  V; 
Alexander  Innes  Shand.  ^Ith  12  I- 
lustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 

WILD  FOWL.     By  L.  H.  dk  Visyi 

Shaw.      With  Chapters  on   Shooting   i--. 
Duck  and  the  Goose  by  W.  H.  Pope,  xt; 
Cookery    by    Alexander    Innes    Shan: 
With  8  Illustrations. 


Anstruther    Thomson.  —  Eighty 

Y bars'  Rbminiscencss.  By  Colonel  J. 
Anstruther  Thomson.  With  29  Por- 
traits and  other  Illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo., 
2U.  net. 


t. — Da  ys  of  My  Life  on 
Watrr,  Frbsh  and  Salt;  and  other 
Papers.  By  John  Bickerdyke.  With 
Photo-etching  Frontispiece  and  8  Full-page 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d, 

Blackbume.  —  Mx,   Blackburnes 

Gambs  at  Chbss.  Selected,  Annotated 
and  Arranged  by  Himself.  Edited,  with  a 
Biographical  Sketch  and  a  brief  History  of 
Blindfold  Chess,  by  P.  Anderson  Graham. 
With  Portrait  of  Mr.  Blackburne.  8vo., 
75.  6d.  net. 

Hllis. — Chess  Sparks  ;  or,  Short  and 
Bright  Games  of  Chess.  Collected  and 
Arranged  by  J.  H.  Ellis,  M.  A.  8vo.,  45. 6d. 


Ford. — The  Theory  and  JPract:c£ 
OF  Archbry.  By  Horace  Fori>.  Nev 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Re-writtec 
by  W.  Butt,  M.A.  With  a  Pre£ux  by  C- 
J.  Longman,  M.A.    8vo.,  141. 

Fremantle.  —  T^e   Book   of    ths 

RiFLB.  By  the  Hon.  T.  F.  Frbmaxtll. 
V.D.,  Major,  ist  Bucks  V.R.C.  With  54 
Plates  and  107  Diagrams  in  the  Teact.  8vo.. 
I2S.  6d.  net. 

Gathome  -  Hardy.  —  Autumns  .y 
Argyleshirb  with  Rod  and  Gu7i\  By 
the  Hon.  A.  £.  Gathorne-Hardv.  \\>J: 
8  Illustrations  by  Archibald  Thgrbvr.x. 
8vo..  6s.  net. 

Graham. — Country  Pastimbs  fcx 

Boys.  By  P.  Anderson  Graham.  With 
252  Illustrations  firom  Drawings  aiui 
Photographs.      Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  ys,  net. 
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Hutchinson. — The  Book  of  Golf 

AND  GOLFBRS.  By  HORACB  G.  HUTCHIN- 
SON. With  71  Portraits  from  Photographs. 
Large  crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  75.  td»  net. 

Jessel. — A  Bibliography  of  Works 
IN  English  on  Playing  Cards  and 
Gaming.  Compiled  by  Frederic  Jessel. 
8vo.,  125.  td.  net. 

Lang. — Angling  Sketches.  By 
Andrew  Lang.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  3J.  6</. 

Lillie. — Croq  ue  t  up  to  Da  te.    Con  - 

taining  the  Ideas  and  Teachings  of  the 
Leading  Players  and  Champions.  By  Ar- 
thur Lillie.  With  19  Illustrations  (15 
Portraits),  and  numerous  Diagrams.  Svo., 
105.  6(2.  net. 

Longman. — Chess  Openings,     By 

Frbdbrick  W.  Longman.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2j.  M. 

Mackenzie. — Notes  for  Hunting 

Men,  By  Captain  Cortlandt  Gordon 
Mackenzie.    Crown  8vo.,  25.  td,  net 

Madden. — The  Diary  of  Master 

WiLUAM  SiLSNCB :  a  Study  of  Shakespeare 
and  of  Elizabethan  Sport.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  D.  H.  Madden,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Dublin.    8vo.,  gilt  top,  i6s. 

Maskelyne. — Sharps  and  Flats  :  a 
Complete  Revelation  of  the  Secrets  of 
Cheating  at  Games  of  Chance  and  Skill.  By 
John  Nbvil  Maskelyne,  of  the  Egyptian 
Hall.  With  62  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Millais.  —  The     Wild-Foivler    in 

Scotland,  By  J.  G.  Millais,  F.Z.S.  With 
a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure  by  Sir  J.  E. 
Millais,  Bart.,  P.R.A.,  8  Photogravure 
Plates,  2  Coloured  Plates  and  50  Illustra- 
tions from  the  Author's  Drawings  and  from 
Photographs.    Royal  4to.,  gilt  top.  305.  net. 

Modem  Bridge.— By* Slam'.  With 

a  Reprint  of  the  Laws  of  Bridge,  as  adopted 
by  the  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs.  x8mo., 
gilt  edges,  35.  6J.  net. 

Oates. —  Wild  Ducks;  How  to 
Rear  and  Shoot  Them.  By  Captain  W. 
CoApE  Oatbs.  With  4  Photogravures  after 
Drawings  by  G.  E.  Lodge,  and  12  Photo- 
graphs.   Crown  8vo.,  45.  6d,  net 


Park. — The  Game  of  Golf,  By 
William  Park,  Jun.,  Champion  Golfer, 
1887-89.  With  17  Plates  and  26  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.     Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d, 

Payne-Gallwey  (Sir  Ralph,  Bart.). 
The    Cross-Bow  :    Mediaeval   and 

Modern  ;  Military  and  Sporting ;  its 
Construction,  History  and  Management, 
with  a  Treatise  on  the  Balista  and  Cata- 
pult of  the  Ancients.  With  220  Illustra- 
tions.    Royal  4to.,  £3  31.  net. 

Letters  to  Young  Shooters  (First 

Series).  On  the  Choice  and  use  of  a  Gun. 
With  41  Illustrations.   Crown  8vo.,  js,  6d. 

Letters  TO  Young  SHOOTERs{Second 

Series).  On  the  Production,  Preservation, 
and  Killing  of  Game.  With  Directions 
in  Shooting  Wood- Pigeons  and  Breaking- 
in  Retrievers.  With  Portrait  and  103 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  125.  6d, 

Letters    to     Young     Shooters, 

(Third  Series.)  Comprising  a  Short 
Natural  History  of  the  Wildfowl  that 
are  Rare  or  Common  to  the  British 
Islands,  with  complete  directions  in 
Shooting  Wildfowl  on  the  Coast  and 
Inland.  With  200  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  185. 

Proctor.-— ZTofT  to  Play  Whist: 
with  the  Laws  and  Etiquette  op 
Whist.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor.  Crown 
8vo.,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 

Ronalds. — The  Fly-Fisher's  Ento- 
mology, By  Alfred  Ronalds.  With  ao 
coloured  Plates.    8vo.,  141. 

Somerville. — Slipper's  A  B  C  of 
Fox-hunting.  By  E.  CE.  Somerville, 
M.F.H.,  Joint  Author  of  *  Some  Experiences 
of  an  Irish  R.M.,'  etc.  With  Illustrations 
in  Colour  by  the  Author.  4to.,  boards, 
los.  6d,  net. 

Thomas-Stanford.  —  A   River   of 

Norway:  being  the  Notes  and  Reflections 
of  an  Angler.  By  Charles  Thomas- 
Stanford.  With  10  Photogravure  Plates, 
z  Map  and  i  Plan.    8vo.,  95.  net. 

Thompson,  Cannan  and  Doneraile. 

— Combined  Hand  -  in  -  Hand  Figure 
Skating,  By  Norcliffb  G.  Thompson, 
F.  Laura  Cannan  and  Viscount  Done- 
raile, Members  of  the  Skating  Club. 
i6mo.,  25.  6</.  net. 
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Abbott. — TVfs  Elements  of  Logic, 

By  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.    lamo.,  3s. 

Aristotle. 

The  Ethics:  Greek  Text,  Illustrated 

with  Essay  and  Notes.    By  Sir  Albxan- 
DBR  Grant,  Bart.    2  vols.    8vo.,  321. 

An  Introduction  to  Aristotl^s 
Ethics.  Books  L-IV.  (BookX.c.vi.-iz. 
in  an  Appendix).  With  a  continuous 
Analysis  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  E. 
MooRB,  D.D.    Crown  8vo.,  los.  6d, 

Bacon  (Francis). 

Complete  Works.  Edited  by  R.  L. 
Ellis,  Jambs  Spbdding  and  D.  D. 
Hbath.    7  vols.    8vo.,  £3  131.  6d. 

Letters  and  Life^  including  all  his 
occasional  Works.  Edited  by  Jambs 
Spbdding.    7  vols.    8vo.,  £^  41. 

The  Ess  a  vs  :  with  Annotations.  By 
Richard  Whatbly,  D.D.    8vo.,  los.  W. 

The  Essays:  with  Notes.  By  F. 
Storr  and  C.  H.  Gibson.  Cr.  8vo.,  34.  W. 

The  Essays:  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Index.  By  E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D. 
2  Vols.  Fcp.8vo.,65.  The  Text  and  Index 
only,  without  Introduction  and  Notes,  in 
One  Volume.    Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  W. 

Bain  (Alexander). 
Mental  and  Moral  Science  :   a 

Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics. 
Crown  8vo.,  loj.  6d, 

Or  separately. 
Part  I.  Psychology  and  History  of 
Philosophy.    Crown  8vo.,  6s.  W. 

Part  II.  ThsoryofEthics  AND  Ethical 
Systems,    Crown  8vo.,  4s.  6J. 

Logic.  VbltiI, Deduction,  Cr. 8vo., 
41.    Part  II.  Induction.   Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  6d. 

The  Senses  and  the  Intellect. 
8vo.,  15s. 

The   Emotions   and    the    Will 

8vo.,  151. 

Practical  Essa ys.    Cr.  8vo.,  z$. 

Dissertations  on  Leading  Philo- 
sophical Topics.     8vo.,  7s.  6rf.  net. 


Brooks.— The  Elements  oj^  Mjat 

being  an  Examination  into  the  Nature  : 
the  First  Division  of  the  Elementary  Slt 
stances  of  Life.  By  H.  Jamyn  B&oou. 
8vo.,  los.  61/.  net. 


Brough.— TViT  Study  of  Mejtta, 

Science  :  Five  Lectures  on  the  Uses  sri 
Characteristics  of  Logic  and  Psychology. 
By  J.  Brough,  LL.D.    Crown  Svo,  as.    r_ 

Crozier  (John  Bbattib). 

Civilisation  and  Progress  :  bcir.: 
the  Outlines  of  a  New  System  of  Politics: 
Religions  and  Soda!  Philosophy.  Svo-^iv 
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History   of   iNTELLEcm/AL 
vblopmbnt:  on  the  Lines  of 
Evolution. 

Vol.  I.    8vo.,  14J. 

Vol.  II.    {In  prsparaHom.) 

VoL  III.    8vo.,  loj.  6d. 


FitC, — An  Introductory  Study 
Ethics.  By  Warnbs  Fite.  Cr.  Svo.,  6s.  t*.- 

Green  (Thomas  Hill).— The  Worjls 

OF.    Edited  by  R.  L.  Nbttlsshif. 

Vols.  I.  and  11.  Philosophical  Wos^  8m 
i6s.  each. 

Vol.  III.  MisceUanies.  With  Index  to  the 
three  Volumes,  and  Memoir.     8vo^  aix. 

Lectures  on  the  Pr/nc/fuks  c- 
political  Obligation.  MTitfa  Prefrce 
by  Bernard  Bosanqubt.    9vq^  5s. 

Gumhill. — The  Morals  of  Suscide- 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Gurnhill.  BJ^  VoL  U 
Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net,  VoL  II.,  Ctown  8m, 
5s.  net. 


Hibbert — Life   and   Energy:    an 

Attempt  at  a  new  Definition  of  Life ;  i»ith 
applications  to  Morals  and  Religion.  A 
revised  account  of  four  addresses  given  at 
the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Regent  Street, 
London,  by  Walter  Hibbert,  F.I.C. 
A.M.I.E.E.    Crown  8vo.,  as.  6rf.  net. 
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Hodgson  (Shadworth  H.). 
Time  and  Space:  A  Metaphysical 
Essay.    8vo.,  165. 

The    Theory   of  Practice:    an 

Ethical  Inquiry.    2  vols.    8vo.,  245. 

The  Philosophy  of  Reflection. 

2  vols.  8vo.,  2  IS. 
The  Mrtaphysic  of  Experiencr. 
Book  I.  General  Analysis  of  Experience ; 
Book  n.  Positive  Science;  Book  IIL 
Analysis  of  Conscious  Action ;  Book  IV. 
The  Real  Universe.  4  vols.  8vo.,  365.  net. 

Hume. — The  Philosophical  Works 
OF  David  Humr.  Edited  by  T.  H.  Grbbn 
and  T.  H.  Grose.  4  vols.  8vo.,  285.  Or 
separately,  Essays.  2  vols.  145.  Treatisb 
OF  Human  Nature.    2  vols.    141. 

James  (William,  M.D.,  LL.D.). 
Thr  Will  to  Believe,  and  Other 
Essays  in  Popular  Philosophy.     Crown 
8vo.,  71.  6<f. 

The  Varirties  of  Rrligious  Ex- 

PRRIENCR:  a  Study  in  Human  Nature. 
Being  the  Gifford  Lectures  on  Natural 
Religion  delivered  at  Edinburgh  in  1901- 
igo2.    8vo.,  128.  net. 

Talks  to  Trachrrs  on  Psycho- 
logy, AND  TO  Students  on  somb  of 
LiFS*s  Ideals,    Crown  8vo. ,  41.  6d. 

Justinian. — Thr     Institutrs     of 

Justinian  :  Latin  Text,  chiefly  that  of 
Huschke,  with  English  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, Notes,  and  Summary.  By  Thomas 
C.  Sandars,  M.A.    8vo.,  185. 

Kant  (Immanuel). 
Critiqur  of  Practical  Rrason^ 
AND  Other  Works  on  the  theory  of 
Ethics.    Translated  by  T.  K.  Abbott, 
B.D.    With  Memoir.    8vo.,  121.  6d, 

Fundamrntal  Principlrs  of  thr 
Mrtaphysic  op  Ethics.  Translated  by 
T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.    Crown  8vo,  31. 

Introduction  to  Logic^  and  his 
Essay  on  thr  Mistaken  Subtilty  of 
THE  Four  Figures.  Translated  by  T. 
K.  Abbott.    8vo.,  6s 

Kelly. — GovRRNMRNT  OR  Human 
Evolution.  By  Edmond  Kelly,  M.A., 
F.G.S.  Vol.  I.  Justice.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  td. 
net.  Vol.  II.  Collectivism  and  Individualism. 
Crown  8vo.,  los.  td.  net. 

K  i  1 1  i  C  k. — Handbook  to  Mill's 
System  of  Logic.  By  Rev.  A.  H. 
KiLLiCK,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  31.  6d. 


Ladd  (George  Trumbull). 
Philosophy  of  Conduct:  a  Treatise 

of  the  Facts,  Principles  and  Ideals  of 
Ethics.    8vo.,  2 IS. 

Elrmrnts  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology.   8V0.,  215. 

OUTLINRS  of  DrSCRIPTIVR  PSYCHO- 
LOGY: a  Text-Book  of  Mental  Science  for 
Colleges  and  Normal  Schools.    8vo.,  12s. 

OuTLiNRS  OF  Physiological  Psy- 
chology.    8V0.,  I2S. 

Primrr  of  Psychology.  Cr.  8vo., 
5*.  W. 

Lecky(WiLLiAM  Edward  Hartpole). 

Thr  Map  of  Lifr  :  Conduct  and 
Character.    Crown  8vo.,  51.  net. 

History  of  Europran  Morals 
from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne.  2 
vols.    Crown  8vo.,  lOS.  net. 

A   Survey  of  English  Ethics  : 

being  the  First  Chapter  of  W.  E.  H. 
Lecky's  *  History  of  European  Morals  *. 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
W.  A.  Hirst.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6rf. 

History  of  the  Rise  and  Influ- 
ence op  the  Spirit  of  Rationalism 
IN  Europe.    2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  loi.  net. 

Democracy  and  Liberty. 

Library  Edition,    2  vols.    8vo.,  365. 
Cabinet  Edition.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  los,  net 

Lutoslawski. — The  Origin  and 
Growth  of  Plato* s  Logic.  With  an 
Account  of  Plato's  Style  and  of  the  Chrono- 
logy of  his  Writings.  By  Wincenty 
Lutoslawski.    8vo.,  65.  net. 

Max  Miiller  (P.). 
Thr  Sik  Systrms  of  Indian  Phil- 
osophy.   Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d.  net. 
Thrrr  Lectures  on  the  Vedanta 
Philosophy,    Crown  8vo.,  5^. 

Mill  {}om\  Stuart). 
A  System  OF  Logic.  Cr.  8vo.,  35. 6rf. 
On  Liberty.    Crown  8vo.,  15.  4^. 
Considerations  on  Rrprrsrnta- 

TiVR  Govrrnmest.    Crown  8vo.,  25. 
.  Utilitarianism.    8vo.,  25.  6d. 
Examination    of    Sir     William 

Hamiltoi/s  Philosophy,    8vo.,  165. 
Naturr^  thr  Utility  of  Religion, 

and  Thrism.    Three  Essays.    8vo.,  55. 
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Mo  nek.  —  Ajir    Introduction    to 

^OGjc.     By  William  Henry  S.  Monck. 
M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Myers. — Human  Personality  and 
ITS  Survival  of  Bodily  Dbath.  By 
Frederic  W.  H.  Myers.  2  vols.  8vo.. 
421.  net. 

Pierce. — Studies  in  Auditory  and 
Visual  Spacb  Pbrcbption:  Essays  on 
Experimental  Psychology.  By  A.  H. 
Pierce.    Crown  8vo.,  61.  6d.  net. 

Richmond. — The  Mind  of  a  Child, 

By  Ennis  Richmond.    Cr.  Svo.,  33.  6d.  net. 

Romanes. — Mind  and  Motion  and 
Monism.  By  George  John  Romanes, 
Cr.  8vo.,  41.  6rf. 

Russell. — The  First  Conditions  of 
Human  Prosperity,  By  the  Hon.  R. 
Russell.     Crown  8vo.,  2j.  W.  net. 

Sully  (James). 
An    Essay    on    Laughter:      its 

Forms,  its  Cause,  its  Development  and 
its  Value.     8vo.,  12*.  6rf.  net. 

The  Human  Mind  :  a  Text-book  of 

Psychology.    2  vols.    8vo.,  215. 
Outlines  of  Psychology.     Crown 

8vo.,  gj. 

The  Teacher's  Handbook  6f  Psy- 
chology,   Crown  8vo.,  6j.  6rf. 
Studies     of     Childhood.     8vo., 

I2J.  td,  net. 
Children's  Ways:  being  Selections 
from  the  Author's  *  Studies  of  Childhood '. 
With  25  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  4*.  6d, 

Sutherland.  —  The  Origin  and 
Growth  of  ihb  Moral  Instinct,  By 
Alexander  Sutherland,  M.A.  2  vols. 
8vo.,  285. 
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Swinburne.  —  Picture   Logic  .-    ar 

Attempt    to    Popularise    the    Soence 
Reasoning.   By  Alfred  Jambs  Swixbcilm 
M.A.    With  23  Woodcuts.    Cr.  Svo.,  zj.  f  i 

Thomas. — Intuitive    Sugges  r/.  t 

By  J.  W.  Thomas,  Author  of  Spiritual  1-r- 
in  the  Natural  World,*  etc.  Crown  S\c. 
33.  6d.  net. 

Webb. — The  Veil  of  Isis  :  a  Sene< 
of  Essays  on  Idealism.  By  Thomas  E 
Webb,  LL.D.,  Q.C.    8vo.,  101.  6^ 

Weber. — History  of  Philosophy. 

By  Alfred  Weber,  Professor  io  the  U-.- 
versity  of  Strasburg.  Translated  by  Fsa>  v. 
Thilly,  Ph.D.    8vo.,  161. 

Whately  (Archbishop). 

Bacon's  Essays.  With  Annotations. 
8vo.,  los.  6d, 

Elements  OF  Logic.  Cr.  Svo.,  45. 61/ 

Elements  of  Rhetoric     Cr.  Sxc 

4s.  6^. 

Zeller  (Dr.  Edward). 
The     Stoics,    Epicureajvs^     A^ 

Sceptics.     Translated  by  the  Rev.  O.  ' 
Reichbl,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  15s. 

Outlines    of    the    Hisroxr 
Grbbr    Philosophy.      Translated   V 
Sarah  F.  Allbyne  and  Evelyn  Abbott. 
M.A.,  LL.D.    Crown  Svo.,  los.  6^. 

Plato  and  the  Older  Academy. 
Translated  by  Sarah  F.  Alljbynb  arc 
Alfred  Goodwin,  BA.  Crown  Svo.,  ihs. 

Socrates  and  the  Socrat:. 
Schools,  Translated  by  the  Rev.  0. 
J.  Reichbl,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.,  los.  &: 

Aristotle  AND  the  Earlier  Per  - 
patbtics.    Translated  by  B.  F,  C  Co?- 
TELLOE,   M.A.,  and  J.   H.    Muirheat 
M.A.    2  vols.    Crown  Svo.,  24s. 
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A  Manual  of  Political  Economy. 

By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  71.  W. 

First  Principles    of   Knowledge. 
By  John  Rickaby,  S.J.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 

General  Metaphysics,      By  John 
Rickaby,  S.J.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Logic.     By  Richard  F.  Clarke,  S.J. 

Crown  Svo.,  55. 


Moral  Philosophy  {Ethics  a\: 
Na  tural  La  w).  By  Joseph  Ricxab y  ,  S.J 
Crown  8vo.,  ss. 

Natural  Theology.      By  BKRXARr 

BoEDDER,  S.J.    Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6^. 

Psychology.     By  Michael  Maher, 

S.J.,  D.Litt,  M.A.  (Lond.).  Cr.  Svo.,  6s,  bi. 
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History  and  Seienee  of  Language,  &e. 


Davidson. — Leading  and  Import- 
ant Engush  Words  :  Explained  and  Ex- 
emplified. By  William  L.  Davidson, 
M.A.     Fcp.  8vo.,  31.  6d, 

Graham.  —  English    Synonyms, 

Classified  and  Explained:    with   Practical 
Exercises.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6*. 

Max  MUler  (F.). 
The  Science  of  Language.    2  vols. 

Crown  8vo.,  los. 

Biographies  op   Words,  and  the 
Home  of  the  Aryas,    Crown  8vo.,  55. 


Max  Miiller  (F.) — continued. 
Chips  from  a  German  Workshop. 
Vol.  III.  Essays  on  Language  and 
Literature,  Crown  8vo.,  55. 
Last  Essays,  First  Series.  Essays 
on  Language,  Folk-lore  and  other  Sub- 
jects.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Roget. — Thesaurus  of  English 
Words  and  Phrases,  Classified  and 
Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expr^ion 
of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
By  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
W^ith  full  Index.    Crown  8vo.,  gs.  net. 


Political  Economy,  Eeonomios,  &e. 


Ashley  (W.  J.). 
Surveys,  Historic  and  Economic, 

Crown  8vo.,  gs.  net. 

English  Economic  History  and 
Theory.    Crown  8vo.,  Part  I.,  55.    Part 

II.,  I05.  6</. 

The  Progress  of  the  German 
Working  Classes  in  the  lastQ  uarter 
OF  A  Century,  With  a  Map,  Diagrams 
and  Charts.     Crown  8vo.,  15.  td,  net. 

The  Adjustment  of   Wages:    a 

Study  on  the  Coal  and  Iron  Industries  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
With  4  Maps.      8vo.,  I2j.  td.  net. 

British  Industries:  a  Series  of 

General  Reviews  for  Business  Men  and 
Students.  By  various  Authors.  Edited  by 
W.  J.  Ashley.     Crown  8vo.,  5*.  6d,  net. 

Bagehot. — Economic  Studies,  By 
Walter  Bagbhot.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d, 

Bamett. — Practicable  Socialism  : 

Essays  on  Social  Reform.  By  Samuel  A. 
and  Henrietta  Barnett.    Crown  8vo.,  6s, 

Brassey. — Fifty  Years  of  Pro- 
gress AND  the  New  Fiscal  Policy, 
By  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.  8vo., 
sewed,  ».  net ;  cloth,  2^.  6d,  net. 

Chapman. —  Work  and  Wages  :  in 

continuation  of  Lord  Brassey's  *  Work  and 
Wages '  and  *  Foreign  Work  and  English 
Wages '. 

Vol.  I.  Foreign  Competition.  By  Sydney 
J.  Chapman,  M.A.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L. , 
LL.D.      Medium  8vo.,  75.  6^.  net. 

Cleveland. — The   Bank  and   the 

Treasury.  By  Frederick  A.  Cleveland, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Finance  in  the  School 
of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  New 
York  University.     Crown  8vo.,  js.  6d,  net. 


Devas, — A  Manual  of  Political 
Economy,  By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo., 
js,  6d,     (Stonyhurst  Philosophical  Series.) 

Dewey. — Financial  History  of  the 
United  States,  By  Davis  Rich  Dewey. 
Crown  8vo.,  js,  td.  net. 

Leslie. — Essays  on  Political  Eco- 
nomy, By  T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie,  Hon. 
LL.D.,  Dubl.     8vo.,  10s,  6d, 

List. — The  National  System  of 
Political  Economy.  By  Frederick  List. 
Translated  by  Sampson  S.  Lloyd.  With 
an  Introduction  by  J.  Shield  Nicholson, 
D.Sc.      Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Madeod  (Henry  Dunning). 
Bimetallism.    8vo.,  55.  net. 
The  Elements  of  Banning,     Cr. 

8vo.,  31.  6d. 

The    Theory  and    Practice    of 

Banking.  Vol.  I.  8vo.,  12s.  Vol.  II.  14J. 

The    Theory  of    Credit.      8vo. 

In  I  Vol.,  305.  net;  or  separately.  Vol. 
I.,  loj.  net.  Vol.  II.,  Part  I.,  lOi.  net. 
Vol  II.,  Part  II.  lOi.  net. 

Indian  Currency.  8vo.,  25. 6d.  net. 
Mill. — Political     Economy.        By 

John  Stuart  Mill.    Popular  Edition,    Cr. 
8vo.,3J.6<f.  Library  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.,30i. 

Mulhall. — Industries  and  Wealth 
OF  Nations,  By  Michael  G.  Mulhall, 
F.S.S.   With  32  Diagrams.    Cr.  8vo.,  8s.  6d, 

Symes.  —  Political    Economy  :    a 

Short  Text-book  of  Political  Economy. 
With  Problems  for  Solution,  Hints  for 
Supplementary  Reading,  and  a  Supple- 
mentary Chapter  on  Socialism.  By  J.  E. 
Symes,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  2s,  6d. 
Toynbee. — Lectures  on  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  of  the  ISth  Cen- 
tury IN  England.  By  Arnold  Toynbee. 
8vo.,  los.  6d, 

Webb.  —  London  Education.  By 
Sidney  Webb.    CroMm  8vo.,  25.  6^.  net. 
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Political  Eoonomy,  Eoonomios,  &g. — continued. 

Webb  (Sidney  and  Beatrice).  ,  Webb  (Sidney  and  Beatrice> 


-t* 


The  History  of  Trade  Unionism. 

With  Map  and  Bibliography.  8vo.,  75.  &i. 
net. 

Industrial  Democracy:  a  Study 
in  Trade  Unionism.  2  vols.  8vo.,  12s.  net 


Problems  of  Modern  Jndustr: 

8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  History  of  Liquor  I^icjuf^.r 
IN  England,  PRINCIPALLY  inN}M  1700  - 
1830.    Crown  8vOb,  2s.  6^  net. 


Evolution,  Anthropology,  &a 

Avebury. — The  Origin  of  Civilisa-   Lang    and    Atkinson.  —  Soca^ 

TION,  and  the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man.  '      Origins.   By  Andrew  Lano,  M.A.«  LL.P 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury.    With        and  Primal  Law.     By  J.  J.  Atkins:  > 
6  Plates  and  20  Illustrations.    8vo.,  i&s.  8vo.,  lot.  td.  net. 


Clodd  (Edward). 
The  Story  of  Creation:  a  Plain 
Account  of  Evolution.    With  77  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.,  33.  6^. 

A  Primer  of  Evolution:  being  a 

Popular  Abridged  Edition  of  'The  Story 
of  Creation  *.  With  Illustrations.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  IS.  dd. 

Doubts  about  Darwinism.     By  a 

Semi-Darwinian.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6</. 

Gerard. — The  Old  Riddle  and  the 

Newest  Answer,  By  John  Gerard, 
S.J.,  F.L.S.     Crwn  8vo..  55.  net. 

Keller. — Queries  in  Ethnography. 
By  Albert  Galloway  Keller,  Ph.D. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  net. 

The  Soienee  of 

Balfour.  —  The   Foundations   of  \ 

Beubfx  being  Notes  Introductory  to  the 
Study  of  Theology.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Arthur  James  Balfour.  Cr.  8vo.,  65.  net 

Baring-Gould. — The    Origin  and 

DSVSLOPMBNT     OF     RELIGIOUS     BbUBF. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 

CampbelL — Religion  in  Greek  Li- 
terature, By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Campbell, 
M.A.,  LL.D.     8vo.,  151. 

James. — The    Varieties    of    Re-  \ 
UGious  Experience:  a  Study  in  Human  1 
Nature.      Being  the  Gifford  Lectures  on 
Natural  Religion  delivered  at  Edinburgh  in 
1901-1902.      By  William  James,  LL.D., 
etc.    8vo.,  125.  net. 

Lang  (Andrew). 

Magic  and  Religion,  8vo.,  ios.  6d. 

Custom  and  Myth:  Studies  of 
Early  Usage  and  Belie!  With  15 
Illustrations.      Crown  8vo.,  31.  6d. 

MYTHt  Ritual^  and  Religion.  2 
vols.    Crown  8vo.,  75. 


Romanes  (George   John). 
Essays,    Ed. by  C.  Lloyd  Morgan 
Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

An  Examination  of    IVEisMAys 

ISM.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
Darwin^  and  after  Darwin:  an 
Exposition  of  the  Darwinian  Theory « and  1 
Discussion  on  Post- Darwinian  Qoesdorv 
Part  I.  The  Darwinian  Thbort.     Wltr 

Portrait  of  Darwin  and  125  Illastnitior>. 

Crown  8vo.,  los.  6^. 
Part  II.    Post- Darwinian   Qusstio>s 

Heredity  and  Utility.     With  Portrait  of 

the  Author  and  5  Illustrations.    Cr.  Stol 

lor.  6<f. 
Part    III.     Post-Darwinian    Qaestiocs 

Isolation  and  Physiological  Selection. 

Crown  8vo.,  51. 

Religion,  &e. 

Lang  (Andrew) — continued. 

Modern  Mythology  :  a  Reply  to 
Profiessor  Max  Miiller.    8vo.,  9s. 

The  Making  OF  Religion.  Cr.Svo^ 
SS.  net. 

Max  Miiller  (The  Right  Hon.  R). 
The  SiLESiAN  Horsehbrd  {^  Das 
PferdebOrla  *) :  Questions  of  the  Hour 
answered  by  F.  Max  Muller.  With  a 
Pre&ce  by  J.  Estlin  Carpenter.  Cro>»  -: 
8vo.,  5s. 

Chips  from  a  German  IVoxicshof, 

Vol.  IV.  Essays  on  Mytholog)*'  and  Folk- 
lore.   Crown  8vo.,  5*. 

The  Six  Systems  of  Indias 
Philosophy.    Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6«l.  net. 

Contributions  to  the  Science  of 
Mythology.    2  vols.    8vo.,  32s. 

The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Reli- 
gion^ as  illustrated  by  the  Relieions  erf 
India.  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  <&ivectd 
at  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  1878.    Crown  8vo..  5s. 
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The  Soienoe  of  Religion,  &g. — continued. 


Max  MuUer  (The  Right  Hon.  F.)— 

coniintud. 


Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Rrugion:  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Natural  Religion,  The  Gilford 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1888.    Crown  8vo.,  51. 

Physical  Religion.  The  Gilford 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1890.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Anthropological  Religion,     The 

Giiford  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  1891.    Cr.  8vo.,  55. 


Max  MuUer  (The  Right  Hon.  F.)— 

continued, 

Theosophv,  or  Psychological  Re- 
ligion. The  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1892. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  VedAnta 
Philosophy,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  March,  1894.    Cr.  8vo.,  54. 

Last    Essays.      Second    Series — 

Essays   on    the    Science    of   Religion. 
Crown  8vo.,  5s. 


Oakesmith.  —  The    Religion    of 

Plutarch  :  a  Pagan  Creed  of  Apostolic 
Times.  An  Essay.  By  John  Oakesmith, 
D.Litt.,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 


Classieal  Literature,  Translations,  &o. 


Abbott — Hellenica.    A  Collection 

of  Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philosophy, 
History,  and  Religion.  Edited  by  Evelyn 
Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6<f. 

iESChylUS. — EUMENIDES  OF  yEsCHY' 
LUS.  With  Metrical  English  Translation. 
By  J.  F.  Davies.    8vo.,  71. 

Aristophanes.  —  The   Acharnians 

OF  Aristophanbs,  translated  into  English 
Verse.   By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.    Crown  8vo.,  is. 

Becker  (W.  A.),  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  F.  Metcalfe,  B.D. 

Gallus:  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus.  With  Notes  and  Ex- 
cursuses. With  26  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6<f. 

Charicles  :  or,  Illustrations  ot  the 

Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  Notes  and  Excursuses.  With  26 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  &/. 

Browne. — Handbook   of   Homeric 

Study.  By  Henry  Browne,  S.J.,  M.A., 
New  College,  Oxford ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland;  Professor  of  Greek 
at  University  College,  Dublin.  With  22 
Plates.    Crown  8vo.,  6s,  net. 


Campbell. — Religion  in  Greek  Li- 

tsraturs.  By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Campbell, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek, 
University  of  St.  Andrews.    8vo.,  155. 

Cicero. — Cicero's  Correspondence. 

By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  8vo., 
each  12*.  Vol.  IV.,  151.  Vol.  V.,  14^. 
Vol.  VI.,  12s,    Vol.  VII.  Index.  7s.  6d, 

Harvard    Studies    in    Classical 

Philolofi^.  Edited  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Classical  instructors  of  Harvard  University. 
Vols.  XI.,  1900 ;  XII.,  1901 ;  XIII.,  1902 ; 
XIV.,  1903;  XV.,  1904.  8vo.,  6s,  6d.  net 
each. 

HoTaer.—THE  Odyssey  of  Homer. 

Done  into  English  Verse.  By  William 
Morris.    Crown  8vo.,  53.  net. 

Horace. — The  Works  of  Horace^ 

RBNDBRSD  INTO  ENGLISH  PrOSB.       With 

Life,  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  William 
CouTTS,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Lang. — Homer  and  the  Epic,     By 
Andrew  Lang.    Crown  8vo.,  gs,  net. 

Lucian.  —  Translations    from 

LuciAN.  By  AuousTA  M.  Campbell 
Davidson,  M.A.  Edin.    Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 
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Classioal  Literature,  Translations,  &o. — continued. 

Ogilvie. — HoRAE  Latinab  :  Studies 

in  Synonyms  and  Syntax.  By  the  late 
Robert  Ogilvie,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  H.M.  Chief 
Inspector  of  Schools  for  Scotland.  Edited 
by  Alexander  Soutbr,  M.A.  With  a 
Memoir  by  Joseph  Ogilvie,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
8vo.,  125.  6<f.  net. 

Rich. — A  Dictionary  of  Roman  and 
Grbbk  Antiquitibs.  By  A.  Rich,  B.A. 
With  2000  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Sophocles. — Translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  Robert  Whitelaw,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School.  Cr.  8vo., 
85.  6<f. 

Theophrastus. — 7^e    Char  a  cters 

OF  THBOPHRASTUS :  a  Translation,  with 
Introduction.  By  Charles  E.  T^bnnett 
and  William  A.  Hammond,  Professors  in 
Cornell  University.     Fcp.  8vo.,  2x.  6</.  net. 

TyrrelL  —  Dublin  Translations 
into  Grbbk  and  Latin  Vbrsb.  Edited 
by  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.    8vo.,  6s, 


VirgiL 

The  Poems  of  Virgii^  Translate. 
into  English  Prose  by  John  Cososigtcv 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  jEneid  of  Virgil,  Tianslatei 
into  English  Verse  by  John  Cokisgtc^ 

Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  ^Eneids  of  Virgil  .  Done  irt : 
English  Verse.  By  William  Mosmis. 
Crown  8va,  51.  net. 

The  /Eneid  of  Virgil^  freely  tiacs- 

lated    into    English    Blank   Verse.     By 
W.  J.  Thornhill.    Crown  8vo^  6s.  oei. 

The  /Eneid  of  Virgil,    Translated 

into  English  Verse  by  Jamss  Rboaii£& 
Books  I.- VI.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 
Books  VII.-XII.    Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

The  Eclogues  and  Gsorgics  ::* 
Virgil,  Translated  into  EngUsli  Prtxe 
by  J.  W.  Mackail,  Fellow  of  BaL.r 
College,  Oxford.     i6mo.,  5s. 

Wilkins. — The    Growth    of    tei 

HoMBRic  Forms.  By  G.  Wilkins.  8vo.,6£ 


Poetry  and  the  Drama. 


American  Familiar  Verse.     Vers 

de  Soci^t^.     Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  Brander  Matthews,  Litt.D  (Yale),  of 


Columbia  University.     Crown  8vo.,  65.  net.        Fcp.  8vo.,  as.  6J.  net 


Arnold. — The  Light  of  the  World  : 
or.  The  Great  Consummation.  By  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold.  With  14  Illustrations 
after  Holman  Hunt.     Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Bell  (Lady). 

Chamber  Comedies  :  a  Collection 
of  Plays  and  Monologues  for  the  Drawing 
Room.     Crown  8vo.,  ss.  net 

Fairy  Tale  Plays^  and  How  to 
Act  Thbm.  With  91  Diagrams  and  5a 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  net. 

Nursery  Comedies  :  Twelve  Tiny 
Plays  for  Children.     Fcap.  8vo.,  is.  td, 

Rumpelstiltzkin :  a  Fairy  Play  in 
Five  Scenes  (Characters,  7  Male ;  i  Fe- 
male). From  '  Fairy  Tale  Plays  and 
How  to  Act  Them  *.  With  Illustrations, 
Diagrams  and  Music.   Cr.  8vo.,  sewed,  td. 

Brown.  —  Carthcsias  Memories, 
A.\D  OTHER  Verses  of  Leisure,  By 
William  Haig  Brown,  LL.D.,  Master  of 
Charterhouse.  With  a  Photogravure  Por- 
trait of  the  Author.     Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 


Dante.  —  The    Dread    iNFERy: 

Notes  for  Beginners  in  the  Study  of  Dactc 
By  M.  Alice  Wyld.    WiA  Frontispccs. 


Gore-Booth  (Eva). 
Unseen  Kings^  and  Other  Poems 

Crown  8vo.,  u.  6^.  net. 

The  One  and  the  Many  :  Pocies. 

Crown  8vo.,  as.  6^.  net. 

Graves.  —  Clytjkmnestna  :    a 

Tragedy,  By  Arnold  F.  Graves.  With 
a  Prefi&ce  by  Robert  Y.  Tyrrell,  Litt.D. 
Crown  8vo.,  53.  net. 

Hither  and  Thither:   Songs  and 

Verses.  By  the  Author  of  *  Times  and 
Days,'  etc.     Fcp.  8vo.,  51. 

Hughes  -  Games.  —  Thekla     Axr 

other  Poems.  By  Stephen  Hughes- 
Games.     Cro^ATi  8vo.,  35.  &f.  net. 

Ingelow  0^^^)- 

Poetical    Works.      Complete    io 

One  Volume.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  6s.  net. 

Lyrical  and  other  Poems,  Selec- 
ted from  the  Writings  of  J  ban  Ikgclow. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  2S.  td.  do^  plain,  ^.  doth  gilL 
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Poetry  and  the  Di^ma — continued. 


Kendall,  —  Poems     of     Henry 

Clarbncb  Krndall,     With  Memoir  by 
Frederick  C.  Kendall.    Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Lang. — The  Blue  Poetry  Book. 

Edited  by  Ahdrsw  Lang.    With  100  Illus- 
trations.   Ciown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Lecky. — Poems.  By  William  Ed- 
ward Hartpole  Lbcky.     Fcp.  8vo.,  5s. 

Lytton  (The  Earl  of),  (Owen 
Mbrxdith). 

The  Wanderer.    Cr.  8vo.,  105.  M. 

LuciLE,     Crown  8vo.,  105.  6d, 

Selected  Poems.  Cr.  8va,  105.  6d. 

Macaulay. — La  ys  of  Ancient  Rome^ 
WITH  •  /F»r  •  AND  •  Thb  Armada  *.  By 
Lord  Macaulay. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Scharp.  Fcp.  4to.,  los.  6d, 

Bijou       Edition. 

i8mo.,  25.  6d.  gilt  top. 

Popular  Edition. 

Fcp.  4to.,  6d.  sewed,  15.  cloth. 

Illustrated  by  J.    R.  Wbguelxn.     Crown 
8vo.,  35.  net. 

Annotated  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  sewed, 
IS,  6d.  cloth. 

MacDonald. — A  Book  of  Strife^  in 

THB   FORM   OF   THB    DiARY    OF    AN  OlD 

Soul  :   Poems.    By  George  MacDonald, 
LL.D.    i8mo.,  6s. 

Morris  (William). 

POETICAL  WORKS— Library  Edition. 
Complete  in  11  volumes.     Crown  8vo., 
price  55.  net  each. 

The  Earthly  Paradise,    4  vols. 

Crown  8vo.,  55.  net  each. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason. 

Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  Defence  of  Guenevere^  and 
other  Poems.    Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  Story  of  Sigurd  the  Volsung, 
AND  Thb  Fall  of  thb  Niblungs.  Cr. 
8vo.,  55.  net. 

Poems  by  the  Way,  and  Love  is 

Enough;  or,  The  Freeing  of  Pharamond. 
Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer.      Done 

into  English  Verse.     Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net 


Morris  (William) — continued. 
The  JEneids  of    Virgil.      Done 

into  English  Verse.    Crown  8vo.,  53.  net 

The  Tale  of  Beoivulf^  sometime 

King  of  thb  Folk  of  thb  Wbdbrgba  ts. 

Translated  by  William  Morris  and  A. 

J.  Wyatt.    Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 
Certain  of  the  Pobtical  Works  may  also  be 

had  in  the  following  Editions : — 

The  Earthly  Paradise. 

Popular  Edition.     5  vols.     lamo.,  254.; 

or  51.  each,  sold  separately. 
The  same  in  Ten  Parts,  255.;  or  25.  td 

each,  sold  separately. 
*  Silver  Library  *  Edition.    With  an  Intro- 
duction by  J.  W.  Mackail.     4  vols. 

Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 
Cheap   Edition,   in  i  vol.     Crown  8vo., 

bs.  net 
New  Edition  in   Twelve  Parts.      With 

an   Introduction  by  J.  W.   Mackail. 

Crown  8vo. 

Parts  I.-VIII.,  IS.  net  each. 

Part  IX.,  25.  net. 

Parts  X.  and  XL,  15.  net  each. 

Part  XII.,  25.  net. 

Poems  by  the  Way.    Square  crown 

8vo.,  65. 

The  Defence  of  Guenevere^  and 

Other     Poems.      Cheaper     Impression. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6<f.  net. 
•»•  For    Mr.   William   Morris's   other 
Works,  see  pp.  28,  37  and  40. 

Mors  et  Victoria.    Cr.  Svo.,  55.  net. 

* ^  This  is  a  drama  in  three  acts,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  France 
shortly  after  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew. 

Morte  Arthur:  an  Alliterative  Poem 

of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Edited  from 
the  Thornton  MS.,  with  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Glossary.  By  Mary  Macleod 
Banks.    Fcp.  8vo.,  35.  td. 

Nesbit  (E.)  (Mrs.  Hubert  Bland). 
Lays  and  Legends.     First  Series. 
Crown    8vo.,    35.    6^.      Second   Series. 
With  Portrait     Crown  8vo.,  55. 

The    Rainbow    and    the    Rose. 

Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Riley.  —  Old    Fashioned   Roses  : 

Poems.  By  James  Whitcomb  Rilby 
lamo.,  gilt  top,  55. 

Romanes. — A  Selection  from  the 
PoBMs  of  Gborgb  John  Romanes^  AJ.A.t 
LL.D.^  F.R.S,  With  an  Introduction  by 
T.  Herbert  Warren,  President  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.,  45. 63. 
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Savage-Armstrongs. — Ballads   of 

Down,     By    G.   F.   Savaob-Armstrono, 
M.A.,  D.Litt.    Crown  8vo.,  71.  6d, 


Bowdlrr's  Family  Shakespeare, 

With  36  Woodcuts,     i  vol.    8vo.,  145. 
Or  in  6  vols.     Fcp.  8vo.,  211. 

The  Shakespeare  Birthda  yBook. 

By  Mary  F.  Dunbar.     32nio.,  is.  6J. 

Sheehan.  —  ^ Lost    Angel    of  a 

RujSBD  Paradise,*    A  Drama  of  Modern 
Life.      Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

Stevenson. — A  Child's  Gardeh  of 

VsRSSs.     By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  55. 


Trevelyan  (R.  C). 

Cecilia  Gohzaga  :  a  Drama.    Fez, 

8vo.t  2s.  6d.  net. 
The  Bir th  of  Parsival  :  a  Drsur^ 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  td,  net. 

Wagner. — The  Nibelukgem  R:sz 

Done   into   English  Verse    by 

Rankin,  B.A.,  of  the  Inner  Tenaple, 

ter-at-Law. 

Vol.  L     Rhine  Gold,  The  Valkyne. 

8vo.,  gilt  top,  4s.  6«f. 
Vol.   n.     Siegfried,  The  Twiligfat  of  ^x 

Gods.     Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  tofs  4^.  6ii(. 

Wyld.  —  The    Dread    IxFERy: . 

Notes  for  Beginners  in  the  Study  of  Da=:£. 
By  M.  Alicb  Wyld.    With  ~ 
Fcap.  8vo.,  2s.  6i/.  net. 


Fc? 


Fiotion,  Humour,  &o. 

American  Short  Stories.    Selected   Beaconsfield  (The  Earl  of). 

Novels    and    Tales,        Complete 

in  II  vols.     Crown  Svo.,  is.  6dL 


and  Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on 
the  Short  Story,  by  Charles  Sears  Bald- 
win, A.M.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  in 
Yale  University.     Crown  8vo.,  61.  net. 


Vivian  Grey. 
The     Young     Duke ; 
Count    AUrcos :    a 


in 
Heaven ;    The    In- 
fernal      Marriage ; 
Popanilla. 
Tancred. 


Anstey  (F.).  Traced 

Voces    Populi,     (Reprinted    from    AJr<^.    ^ixion 
•Punch*.)  -     ' 

First  Series.  With  20  Illustrations  by  J. 
Bernard  Partridgb.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  31.  net. 
Second  Series.  With  25  Illustrations  by  J. 
Bernard  Partridge.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top, 
35.  net. 
The  Man  from  Blanklev's,  and 

other  Sketches.  (Reprinted  from  *  Punch '.) 
With  25  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard 
Partridge.     Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  3s.  net. 


CoQtarini 

The  Rise  of  Iskir- 

der. 
Sybil. 

Henrietta  Temple. 
Venetia. 
Conin^sby. 
Lothair. 
Endynuon. 

Novels  and  Tales.     The  Hugh- 

BNDRN  Edition.    With  2  Portraits  ani 
II  Vignettes.    11  vols.    Crown  Svo.,  41s. 


DougalL — Beggars   All.       Bj   L. 

DouoALL.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  M. 


BaUey  (H.  C). 
My  Lady  of  Orange  :  a  Romance 

of  the  Netherlands  in  the  Days  of  Alva. 
With  8  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Karl  of  E reach  :    a.  Tale  of  the 

Thirty  Years*  War.      Crown  8vo.,  65. 

The  Master  of  Gray  :  a  Tale  of 

the    Days    of    Mary    Queen    of   Scots. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Churchill. — Savrola  :  a  Tale  of  the 

Revolution    in    Laurania.       By    Winston 
Spencer  Churchill,  M.P.     Cr.  8vo.,  65. 


Doyle  (Sir  A.  Conan). 

MiCAH  Clarke:  A  Tale  of  Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion.  With  10  niaatra- 
tions.     Cr.  8vo.,  31.  6d, 

The  Refugees:  A  Tale  of  the 
Huguenots.  With  25  IlluslratioQs.  Cx. 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

The  Stark  Monro  Letters,     Cr. 

8vo.,  3^.  td. 

The  Captain  of  the  Polmstae^ 
and  other  Tales.    Cr.  8vo.,  3^.  6d. 


Converse. — Long  Will  :  a  Tale  of  Dunbar. — The  Sons  d  CoEMACy  as 

Wat  Tyler  and  the  Peasant  Rising  in  the  '  Talrs    OF   Othbr    Mbj/s    Sons  :    Irish 

Reign  of  Richard  II.     By  Florknce  Con-  j  Legends.    By  Alois  Dunbar.     With  »  II- 

VERSE.      With   6   Illustrations   by   Garth  |  lusuations  by  Myra  E.  Luxmoore.    Crown 

Jones.    Crown  8vo.,  6s.  1  8vo.,  61. 
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Farrar  (F.  W.,  late  Dean  of  Can- 
terbury). 

Darkness  and  Dawn:  or,  Scenes 
in  the  Days  of  Nero.  An  Historic  Tale. 
Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  65.  net. 

Gathering  Clouds  :  a  Tale  of  the 

Days  of  St.  Chrysostom.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  65.  net 

Fowler  (Edith  H.). 

The  Young  Pretenders,  A  Story 
of  Child  Life.  With  la  lUustrations  by 
Sir  Philip  Burns- Jones,  Bart.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

The  Professor's  Children  With 
24  Illustrations  by  Ethel  Kate  Burgess. 
Crown  Svo.,  Gi. 

Francis    (M.    E.)    (Mrs.     Francis 

Blundell). 
Dorset  Dear:    Idylls  of  Country 

Life.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Christian  Thal  :  a  Story  of  Musi- 
cal Life.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

FiANDER*s  Widow,     Cr.  8vo.,  6s, 

Yeoman  Fleetwood,  With  Fron- 
tispiece.    Crown  8vo.,  31.  net. 

Pastorals  of  Dorset,     With  8 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

The  Manor  Farm,  With  Frontis- 
piece by  Claud  C.  du  Pr^  Cooper. 
Crown  8vo.,  6is. 

Lychgate  Hall  :  a  Romance. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Froude. — The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun- 
boy:  an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century. 
By  James  A.  Froude.    Cr.  8vo.,  31.  6d, 

Gilkes. — A  Day  at  Dulwich,     By 

A.  H.  GiLKES,  Master  of  Dulwich  College. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  net. 


Haggard  Side.  The :  being  Essay 

in  Fiction.     By  the  Author  of  *  Times  an 
Days,*  •  Auto  da  F6,*  &c.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 


s 
and 


Haggard  (H.  Rider). 
Allan    Quatermain.      With    31 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d, 
Poplar  Edition,    8vo.,  sewed,  6d,  net. 

Allan^s  Wife.    With  34  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d, 


Haggard  (H.  Rider) — continued, 
Beatrice.    With  Frontispiece  and 

Vignette.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d, 

Black  Heart  and  White  Heart^ 
AND  OTHRR  SiORiBS,  With  33  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd, 

Cleopatra,    With  29  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.,  3s.  td. 

Colonel   Quaritch^    V,C,      With 

Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6<i. 

Dawn,  With  16  Illustrations.  Cr. 
Svo.,  3s.  bd. 

Dr.  Therne.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d, 

Eric  Brighteyes,  With  51  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo.,  3s.  61/. 

Heart  of  the   World.    With  15 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 J. 

Joan  Haste.  With  20  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd, 
Lysbeth,     With   26   Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Maiwa^s  Revenge.  Cr.  8vo.,  15. 6rf. 
Montezuma^ s  Daughter.  With  24 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo. ,  3s.  fid, 

Mr,   Meeson's    Will.      With   16 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Nad  A  THE  Lily.  With  23  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd, 

Pearl-Maiden:  a  Tale  of  the 
Fall  of  Jerusalem.  With  16  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

She.  With  32  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  6^. 

Stella    Fregelius  :     A   Tale   of 

Three  Destinies.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Swallow  :  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Trek. 

With  8  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

The  People  of  the  Mist.    With 

16  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

The    Witch's  Head,       With    16 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Haggard  and  Lang. — The  World's 

Dbsirb,  By  H.  Rider  Haooard  and 
Andrew  Lang.  With  27  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd, 

Harte. — In  the  Carquinez  Woods. 

By  Bret  Harte.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 
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Hope. — The   Heart  of  Princess 

OsRA,  By  Anthony  Hope.  With  9  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo.,  31.  td, 

Howard. — T^e  Failure  of  Success, 

By  Lady  Mabel  Howard.  Crown  8vo., 
Gi. 

Hussey. — Miss  Badsworth^  M.FH. 

By  Eyre  Hussey.  With  Frontispiece 
(Miss  *Lavvy*)  by  H.  Pippard,  and  6  Il- 
lustrations by  G.  D.  Armour.     Cr.  Svo.,  65. 

Jerome. — Sketches  m  Lavender: 
Blur  and  Grrbn  By  Jerome  K.  Jerome, 
Author  of  *  Three  Men  in  a  Boat,'  etc. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6<f. 

Jcyce. — Old      Celtic     Romances, 

Twelve  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Ancient 
Irish  Romantic  Tales.  Translated  from  the 
Gaelic.    By  P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.     Crown 


sue.      DV 

.,  33.  6rf. 


8vo 


Lang:  (Andrew). 
A  Monk  of  Fife  ;  a  Story  of  the 

Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.  With  13  Illustra- 
tions by  Selwyn  Image.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  bd. 

The     Disentanglers,      With    7 

Full-page  Illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford. 
Crown  8vo.,  61. 

Lyall  (Edna). 

T^E  HiNDERERs.  Crown  8vo.,25.6</. 

The  a  utobiography  of  a  Slander. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  sewed. 

Presentation  Edition.  With  20  Illustra- 
tions by  Lancelot  Speed.  Crown 
8vo.,  21.  6d.  net. 

DoREEN,     The  Story  of  a  Singer. 

Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Wayfaring  Men,  Crown  8vo.,  65. 
Hope  the  Hermit  :  a  Romance  of 

Borrowdale.     Crown  8vo.,  6s, 

Marchmont. — In  the  Name  of  a 

Woman:  a  Romance.  By  Arthur  W. 
Marchmont.  With  8  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  65. 

Mason  and  Lang.  —Parson Kelly, 

By  A.  E.  W.  Mason  and  Andrew  Lang. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d, 


Max    Mtiller.  —  Deutsche 

(GsRMiAN  LoVEi:  Fragments  from  lis 
Papers  of  an  Alien.  Collected  by  F.  Hax 
M TILLER.  Translated  from  the  German  b; 
G.  A.  M.    Crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  5s. 

MelviUe  (G.  J.  Whytb). 


Holmby  Hi 
Kate  Coveotiy. 
Digby  Grand. 


The  Gladiators. 
The  Interpreter. 
Good  for  Nothing. 
The  Queen's  Manes. 

Crown  8vo.,  is,  6tL  eadi. 


Morris  (William). 

TViE  Sundering  Flood,     Cr.  Svc 
ys,  6d, 

The    Water   of   the    Womdrczi 

ISLBS,    Crown  8vo.,  71.  6J. 

2We  Well  at  the  WoRLds  Ess. 
2  vols.  8vo.,  28s. 

The  Wood  Beyond   the  Worlz 

Crown  8vo.,  65.  net. 

The  Story  of   the    GLrrrERiK 

Plain,  which  has  been  also  called  Tbe 
Land  of  the  Living  Men,  or  The  Act 
of    the    Undying.      Square    post    SnL 
55.  net. 

The  Roots  of   the   Moumtaiits, 

wherein  is  told  somewhat  of  the  Lives  d. 
the  Men  of  Burgdale,  their  Friends,  tbcr 
Neighbours,  their  Foemen,  and  thdr 
Fellows-in-Arms.  Written  in  Prose  and 
Verse.     Square  crown  8vo.,  8s. 

A   Tale  of  the  House  of  the 

WoLFiNGSt  and  all  the  Kindreds  o<  tfae 
Mark.  Written  in  Prose  and  Vase. 
Square  crown  8vo.,  6s. 

A  Dream  of  /ohn  Ball^  and  a 
King's  Lesson,    i6mo.,  as.  net. 

Neiys  from  Nowhere  ;  or,  An 
Epoch  of  Rest.  Being  some  Chapten 
from  an  Utopian  Romance.  Post  Svol, 
IS.  6^. 

The  Story  OF  Grettir  the  Strong. 

Translated  from  the  Icelandic  by  Eiaha 
Maon^sson  and  William  Morris.  Cr. 
8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Three  Northern  Love  Stories f 
AND  Other  Tales,  Translated  from  the 
Icelandic  by  EirIkr  Magn^sson  and 
William  Morris.    Crown  8vo.,  6s,  ncL 


•  • 


For   Mr.  William   Morrises  other 
Works,  see  pp.  25,  37  and  40. 
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Newman  (Cardinal). 
Loss  AND  Gain  :    The   Story  of  a 

Convert.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6<i. 

Callista:    a  Tale  of  the  Third 

Century.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d, 

Norris. — Rice  Papers  :  Stories  and 

Sketches    of  Life  in  China.      By   H.   L. 
NoRRis.    Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Norris.  —  Nature*  s       Comedian, 

By  W.  E.  NoRRis.      Crown  Svo.,  65. 

Phillipps-WoUey. — Snap:  a  Legend 

of  the  Lone  Mountain.  By  C.  Phillippb- 
WoLLBY.  With  13  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo.  t  35.  6d, 

Pollock. — Hay  Fever,  By  Walter 
Herries  Pollock  and  Guy  C.  Pollock. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d, 

*^*  This  story  is  concerned  with  the  adven- 
tures of  a  much  and  justly  respected  stockbroker^ 
and  is  founded  on  the  known  action  of  a  drug 
sometimes  prescribed  for  hay  fever ;  but^ 
naturally,  the  Authors  have  aimed  more  at 
amusement  than  at  scientific  accuracy. 

Ridley. — A  Da  ughter  ofJael,    By 

Lady  Ridley.    Crown  8vo.,  61. 

Sewell  (Elizabeth  M.). 


Amy  Herbert. 
Cleve  Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home  Life. 
After  Life. 
Ursula.    Ivors. 


A  GUmpse  of  the  World. 
Laneton  Parsonage. 
Margaret  PercivaT. 
Katharine  Ashton. 
The  Earl's  Daughter. 
The  Experience  of  Li£e. 

Cr.  8vo.,  cloth  plain,  11.  td,  each.    Cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges,  u.  td,  each. 

Sheehan  (Rev.  P.  A.,  D.D.). 

Luke  Delmege,    Crown  8vo.,  65. 
Glenanaar  :  A  Story  of  Irish  Life. 

Crown  8vo.,  65. 

SomerviUe    (£.    CB.)    and    Ross 

(Martin). 

Some  Experiences   of  an  Irish 

R,M,     With  31  Illustrations  by  E.^GB. 
SoMBRViLLB.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

u4ll  on  the  Irish  Shore:    Irish 

Sketches.      With  10  Illustrations  by  E. 
OB.  SoMERViLLE.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Yhe    Real    Charlotte,      Crown 

8vo.,  31.  td. 

The  Silver  Fox.    Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6rf. 
Ah  Irish  Cousin    Crown  8vo.,  65. 


Stebbing. — Borderland  Tales,  By 

W.  Stebbing.    Crown  8vo.,  4^.  td, 

Stevenson  (Robert  Louis). 

The  Strange  Case  op  Dr,  Jekyll 
AND  Mr.  Hydr.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  sewed. 
15.  bd,  cloth. 

The  Strange  Case  op  Dr, 
Jekyll  and  Mr,  Hyde;  with  other 
Fables.  Crown  8vo.,  bound  in  buckram, 
with  gilt  top,  51.  net. 

*  Silver  Library '  Edition,   Crown  8vo., 

3*-  W. 

More  New  Araeian  Nights — The 
Dynamiter.  By  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son and  Fanny  van  de  Grift  Stevbn- 
son.  Crown  8vo.,  bound  in  buckram, 
with  gilt  top,  55.  net. 

*  Silver  Library  *  Edition,  Crown  8vo., 

js.  6d, 

The  Wrong  Box.  By  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbournb. 
Crown  8vo.,  31.  6d. 

Through  Spectacles  of  Feeling: 

Being  Essays  mostly  in  Fiction.  By  the 
Author  of  *  Times  and  Days,*  *  The  Haggard 
Side/  etc.     Crown  8vo.,  $s, 

TroUope  (Anthony). 

The  Warden.    Cr.  8vo.,  15.  W. 
Barchester  Towers.  Cr.8vo.,is.6rf. 

Vaughan. — Old  Bendriks  Tales. 

By  Captain  Arthur  O.  Vauohan.  With  12 
Full-page  Illustrations  by  J.  A.  Shepherd. 
Crown  8vo.,  6j. 

Walford  (L.  B.). 

St  AY' AT' Homes,    Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Charlotte.    Crown  8vo.,  65, 

One  op  Ourselves.     Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

The  Intruders,  Crown  8vo.,  is.  6d. 

Leddy  Marget.  Crown  8vo.,  25. 6^. 

IvA  KiLDARE :  a  Matrimonial  Pro- 
blem.   Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

Mr.  Smith:  a  Part  of  his  Life. 
Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d, 

The  Baby*s   Grandmother.    Cr. 

8vo.,  25.  6d. 

Cousins.    Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 
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Walford  (L.  B.) — continued. 
Troublesome    Daughters.       Cr. 

8vo.,  25.  6d, 

Pauline.    Crown  8vo.,  25.  6J. 

Dick  Netherby.     Cr.  Bvo.,  25.  6J. 

The  History  of  a    Week.     Cr. 
8vo.  2s.  6J. 

A  Stiff-necked  Generation.    Cr. 

8vo.  21.  6<i. 

A^jvr,  and  other  Stories.     Cr.  Bvo., 

25.  6</. 

The  Mischief  of  Monica.      Cr. 

8vo.,  25.  6d. 

The  One  Good  Guest.     Cr.  8vo. 

25.  6d. 

^  Ploughed  t^    and     other    Stories. 

Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d, 

The  Ma  tchma  ker.   Cr.  8 vo. ,  25. 6d. 
Ward. — One  Poor   Scruple.      By 

Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward.    Crown  8vo.,  65. 


W 


\' . 


Weyman  (Stanley). 
The   Abbess   of     Vjlaye. 

Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  House  of  thk  Wolf,    W-. 

Frontispiece  and  Vignette.    Crovr  ?r 
3*.  W. 

A  Gentleman  of  France.    W.r 

Frontispiece  and  Vignette.    Cr.  Svc  '.  I 

The  Red  Cockade.     With  Frocn- 

piece  and  Vignette.     Cttywn  8vo..  6s 

Shreh^sbury.      With    24  Illjsrr 

tions  by  Cl  audb  A.  Srkppsksox.    w* 
8vo.,  65. 

Sophia,   With  Frontispiece.  Cr:^ 

8vo.,  65. 
The    Long    Night  :    A    Story  : 

Geneva  in  1602.     Cro^im  8\*o.,  6s. 

Whishaw. — The  Tiger  of  Mcs:: 

By  Fred  Whishaw.     Crown  8\io.,  6s. 

Yeats. — 7^E  Chevalier  D^Air  ^ 

By  S.  Levett  YeatSw    Crown  S^^Ol,  3:  " 


Works  of  Reference. 


Annual  Register  (The).    A  Review 

of  Public  Events  at  Home  and  Abroad,  for 
the  year  1903.     Bvo.,  185. 

Volumes  of  the  Annual  Register  for  the 
years  1863-1902  can  still  be  had.  185. 
each. 

Charities  Register,  The  Annual 

AND  D/gbst:  being  a  Classified  Register 
of  Charities  in  or  available  in  the  Metropolis. 
8vo.,  55.  net. 

Chisholm.  —  Handbook  of  Com- 
MBRciAL  Geography.  By  George  G. 
Chisholm,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  and  Statistical 
Societies.  With  19  Folding-out  Maps  and 
Numerous  Maps  in  the  Text.  8vo.,  155.  net. 

Gwilt. — An  Encyclopedia   of  Ar- 

CHITSCTURB.      By   JOSEPH    GwiLT,    F.S.A. 

With   1700  Engravings.      Revised  (1888),  ' 
with   Alterations   and   Considerable  Addi- 
tions by  Wyatt   Pap  worth.      8vo.,   215. 
net. 

Longmans'  Gazetteer  of  the 
World.  Edited  by  George  G.  Chis- 
holm, M.A.,  B.Sc.  Imperial  8vo.,  i8s.  net 
cloth ;  215.  half-morocco. 


Maunder  (Samuel). 
Biographical    Treasury.     \Vi* 

Supplement  brought  down  to  1889.   5 
Rev.  Jamss  Wood.    Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

Treasury  of  Knowle£>gk  and  Li 
rary  of  Rbfbrencr.    Fcp.  Svc.  61. 

The  Treasury  of  Botajty.   Edito: 

by  J.  LiNDLBY,  F.R.S.,  and  T.  Moou 
F.L.S.  With  274  Woodcuts  and  ao  Stte 
Plates.     2  vols.    Fcp.  8vo.,  las. 

Rich. — A  Dictionary  OF  Romas  as: 
Greek  Antiquities.  By  A,  Rich.  B-^. 
With  2000  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.»  6s.  rx: 

Roget.  —  Thesaurus  of  £NGi:sr 
Words  and  Phrases.  Classified  and  Ar- 
ranged so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expressiao  of 
Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Compositioc 
By  Pbtek  Mark  Roobt,  M.D.,  F.R.S^ 
Recomposed  throughout,  enlarged  and  t:: 
proved,  partly  from  the  Author's  Notcs«  aa^ 
with  a  foil  Index,  by  the  Author's  S<r 
John  Lewis  Rooet.    Crown  Svo.^  9s.  net. 

'WWMcYl-'Popular  Tables  for  giving 

information  for  ascertaining  the  Tahx  0: 
Lt£ehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Piupeity 
the  Public  Funds,  etc.      By  Cbasxxs  M. 
Willich.      Edited  by  H.  Bkncb  Jokbs 
Crown  8vo.,  lof.  6d, 
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Popular  Soienoe  (Natoral  History,  fte.). 


Furaeaux  (W.). 
The    Outdoor    World;    or  The 

Young  Collector*8  Handbook.  With  z8 
Plates  (16  of  which  are  coloured),  and  549 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
gilt  edges,  6s.  net 

Butterflies  and  Moths  (British). 
With  12  coloured  Plates  and  341  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  Gi.  net. 

Life    m    Ponds    and   Streams. 

With  8  coloured  Plates  and  331  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  6s.  net. 

The  Sea  Shore,    With  8  Coloured 

Plates  and  300  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Hartwig  (George). 

The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders, 
With  12  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts.  8vo., 
gilt  top,  7s.  net. 

The  Tropical  World.  With  8 
Plates  and  172  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  7s.  net. 

The  Polar  World,  With  3  Maps, 
8  Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  7s.  net. 

The  Subterranean  World,  With 
3  Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  7s.  net. 

Helmholtz. — Popular  Lectures  on 
Scientific  Subjects,  By  Hermann  von 
Hblmholtz.  With  68  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  bd,  each. 

Hoffmann. — Alpine    Plora  :    For 

Tourists  and  Amateur  Botanists.  With 
Text  descriptive  of  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed and  attractive  Alpine  Plants.  By 
Julius  Hoffmann.  Translated  by  E.  S. 
Barton  (Mrs.  A.  Gepp).  With  40  Plates 
containing  250  Coloured  Figures  from 
Water-Cdour  Sketches  by  Hermann 
Friese.     8vo.,  7s.  6d,  net. 

Hudson  (W.  H.). 

Hampshire  Days.    With  11  Plates 

and  36  Illustrations  in  the  Text  from 
Drawings  by  Bryan  Hook,  etc.  8vo., 
los.  6d.  net. 

^iRDS  AND  Man.      Large    crown 

8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Mature  in  Downland.    With  12 

Plates  and  14  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by 
A.  D.  McCoRMicK.    8vo.,  los.  td.  net. 


Hudson  (W.  H.). — continued, 
British  Birds,     With  a  Chapter 

on  Structure  and  Classification  by  Frank 
E.  Beddard,  F.R.S.  With  16  Plates  (8 
of  which  are  Coloured),  and  over  100  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  6s.  net. 

Millais  (John  Guille). 

The  Natural  History  of  the 
British  Surface  -  Pbbding  Ducks, 
With  6  Photogravures  and  66  Plates  (41 
in  Colours)  from  Drawings  by  the  Author, 
Archibald  Thorburn,  and  from  Photo- 
graphs.    Royal  4to.,  £t  6s. 

The   Wild-Poivler  in  Scotland, 

With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure 
after  a  Drawing  by  Sir  J.  £.  Millais, 
Bart.,  P.R.A.  8  Photogravure  Plates.  2 
Coloured  Plates,  and  50  Illustrations  from 
the  Author's  Drawings  and  from  Photo- 
graphs.    Royal  4to.,  gilt  top,  30s.  net. 

The  Mammals  of  Great  Britain 
AND  Ireland,  3  vols.  410.  (13  in.  by 
12  in.),  cloth,  gilt  edges,  18  guineas  net. 

•^*  Subscriptions  will  only  be  received  for  the 
Set  of  Three  Volumes, 
Vol.  I.    With   18   Photogravures  by  the 
Author;   31  Coloured  Plates  by  the 
Author,  Archibald   Thorburn  and 
G.    E.    Lodge;    and   63    Uncoloured 
Plates  by  the  Author  and  from  Photo- 
graphs.    £6  6s.  net.     It  is  hoped  that 
Vols.   II.  and   III.   will  be  issued  at 
intervals  of  eight  months  each. 
\*  Only  1,025  copies  printed  for  England  and 
America,    Prospectus  sent  on  application 

Proctor  (Richard  A.). 
Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours, 

Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Rough  Wa  ys  made  Smooth.  Fami- 
liar Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  6<i. 

Pleasant  Ways  IN  Science,  Crown 

8vo.,  3s.  6J. 

Nature  Studies.  By  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor, Grant  Allen,  A.  Wilson,  T. 
Foster  and  E.  Clodd.    Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Leisure  Readings.   By  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor, E.  Clodd,  A.  Wilson,  T.  Foster 
and  A.  C.  Ranyard.    Cr.  8vo. ,  3s.  6d, 
•^*  For  Mr.  Proctor's  other  books  see  pp.  17 
and  35,  and  Messrs,  Longmans  6-  Co.'s  Cata- 
logue  of  Scientific  Works, 
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Si 
With  600 


Popular  Soienoe   (Natural  History,  fte.) — conitnued. 

Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.y-conHnued. 
Insects  Abroad:   A  Popular  Ac 

count  of  Foreign  Insects,  their 
Habits  and  Transfonnattoas. 
Illustrations.    8vo.,  71.  net. 

Out  op  Doors;    a 

Original  Articles  on  Practia 
Histoty.  ^^th  11  Illustrations 
35.  &i. 

Prtlawd    REvtsiTRD,      With    33 

Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  31.  6<i. 

Strange  Dwellings:  a  Descriptioo 
of  the  HaHtations  of  Animals,  abridged 
from  *  Homes  without  Hands '.  With  60 
lUnstrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6<i. 


Stanley. — A  Familiar  History  of 

Birds,  By  £.  Stanley,  D.D.,  formerly 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  With  160  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.,  31.  6^. 

Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.). 

Homes  without  Hands:  A  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed 
according  to  their  Principle  of  Construc- 
tion. V^th  140  Illustrations.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  7s.  net. 

Insects  at  Home  :  A  Popular  Ac- 
count of  British  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With  700 
Illustrations.     8vo.,  gilt  top,  74.  net. 


0: 

Natn. 
Cr.Sm, 


Children's  Books. 


Alick's   Adventures.  —  By  G.    R. 

With  8   Illustrations  by  John   Hassall. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 

Bold  Turpin :  a  Romance,  as  Sung 

by  Sam  Weller.     With  16  Illustrations  in 
Colour  by  L.  D.  L.    Oblong  4to.,  boards,  Gi. 

Brown. — The  Book  of  Saints  and 
Friendly  Bbasts.  By  Abbie  Farwell 
Brown.  With  8  Illustrations  by  Fanny  Y. 
Cory.    Crown  8vo.,  4s.  6d,  net. 

Crake  (Rev.  A.  D.). 

Edwy  the  Fair;    or,   The   First 
Chronicle  of  .£scendune.    Cr.  8vo.,  silver  ' 
top,  2J.  net. 

Alfgar  the  Dane;  or,  The  Second 

Chronicle  of  Ascendune.  Cr.  8vo.,  silver 
top,  25.  net. 

The  Rival  Heirs  :  being  the  Third  \ 
and  Last  Chronicle  of  Ascendune.  Cr.  \ 
8vo.,  silver  top,  25.  net. 

The  House  of  Walderne.   A  Tale 

oi  the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  the  Days 
of  the  Barons*  Wars.  Crown  8vo.,  silver 
top,  21.  net. 

Brian  Fitz- Count.      A   Stoiy  of 

Wallingford  Castle  and  Dorchester 
Abbey.    Cr.  8vo.,  silver  top,  23.  net       I 

Dent. — In    Search    of   Home  :     a  | 

Story  of  East-End  Waifs  and  Strays.     By  . 
Phyllis  O.    Dent.     With  a  Frontispiece  ■ 
in  Colour  by  Hamel  Lister.    Crown  8vo., 
3s.  6d,  net. 


Henty  (G.  A.). — Edited  by. 

Yule  Logs  :  A  Stoiy-Book  for  Bo\-s. 
By  Various  Authors.  With  61  nfas- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  dcl 

Yule  Tide  Yarns:  a  Stoiy-Book 
for  Boys.  By  Various  Authors.  Witi: 
45  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges*  y, 
net. 


Lang^  (Andrew). — Edited  by. 
The  Blue  Fairy  Book,    With  138 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

The  Red  Fairy  Book.    With  100 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

The  Green  Fairy  Book.     With  99 

Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

The  Grey  Fairy  Book.     With  65 

Illustrations,     Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges*  6s. 

The  Yellow  Fairy  Book.     With 

104  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

The  Pink  Fairy  Book.    With  67 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

The  Violet  Fairy  Book.    With  8 

Coloured  Plates  and  54  other  lUustratioas. 
Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

The  Crimson  Fairy  Book.     With 

8  Coloured  Plates  and  43  other  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  gilt  ^Igcs,  6s. 

The  Brown  Fairy  Book.     With 

8  Coloured  Plates  and  42  other  lllustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 
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Children's  Books — continued. 


Lang  (Andrew)    Edited    by — con- 
tinued* 

The  Blur  Poetry  Book,  With  100 

Illustrationg.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6i. 

Thr  Trur  Story  Boor.    With  66 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

Ihr  Rrd  Trur  Story  Book.   With 

100  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 
The  Animal  Story  Book,    With 

67  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6«. 

Thr  Rrd  Book  of  Animal  Storirs, 

With  65  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  61. 

Tnr  Arabian  Nights  Entrrtain 

MBNTS.    With  66  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo., 
gilt  edges,  6s, 

Thr  Book  of  Romancr.    With  8 

Coloured  Plates  and  44  other  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

Lyall. — Thr  Burgrs  Lrttrrs  :    a 

Record  of  Child  Life  in  the  Sixties.  By 
Edna  Lyall.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  8  other  Full-page  Illustrations  by 
Walter  S.  Stagey.    Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d, 

Macdonald.  —  Ba bies*   Classics. 

Chosen  by  Lilia  Scott  Macdonald.  With 
67  Illustrations  and  37  Initial  Letters  by 
Arthur  Hughes.  Large  Crown  4to., 
4s.  6d.  net. 

*^*  This  book  is  a  collection  of  poems  that 
may  fairly  be  called  ^Children's  Classics \ 
They  are  selected  from  Willictm  Blake^  Jane 
and  Anne  Taylor^  Mary  Howitt,  Isaac  Watts ^ 
Charles  Kingsley,  George  MacdoncUd^  etc, 

Meade  (L.  T.). 

Daddy's  Boy,  With  8  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.,  g^lt  edges,  35.  net. 

Drb  and  thr  Duchrss.    With  7 

Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

Thr  Brrrsford  Frizr.     With  7 

Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

Thr  Housr  of  Surprisrs,    With  6 

Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

Packard.  —  The  Young  Ice 
Whalers:  a  Tale  for  Boys.  By  Win- 
THROP  Packard.  With  x6  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Penrose.  —  Chubby  :   a  Nuisance. 

By  Mrs.  Penrose.    With   8   Illustrations 
by  G.  G.  Manton.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d, 


Praeger  (Rosamond). 

The  Advrnturrs  of  thr  Thrrr 
Bold  Babbs:  Hbctor^  Honoria  and 
AusANDBR,  A  Story  in  Pictures.  With 
24  Coloured  Plates  and  24  Outline  Pic- 
tures.   Oblong  4to.,  31.  6d. 

The FuRTHRR Doings  of  the  Thrrr 
Bold  Babbs,  With  24  Coloured  Pictures 
and  24  Outline  Pictures.  Oblong  4to.,3i.6d. 

Robbins. — Dutch   Doll    Dittirs, 

Written  and  Illustrated  with  Photographs 
by  Louis  RoBBiNs.    410.,  boards,  25.  td, 

Roberts.  —  Thr  Advrnturrs  of 
Captain  John  Smith  ;  Captain  of  Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Horse,  and  sometime 
President  of  Virginia.  By  E.  P.  Roberts. 
With  17  Illustrations  and  3  Maps.  Crown 
8vo.,  51.  net. 

Stevenson. — A  Child* s  Gardrnof 

Vbrsbs,  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  51. 

Upton  (Florence  K.  and  Bertha). 

Thr  Advrnturrs  of  7\vo  Dutch 
Dolls  and  a  *Goluwogg\  With  31 
Coloured  Plates.    Oblong  4to.,  65. 

Thr   GoLLiwoGds  Bicyclr   Club. 

With  31  Coloured  Plates.  Oblong  4to.,  61. 
7*HR    GOLLIWOGG    AT  THR    SrASIDR, 

With  31  Coloured  Plates.  Oblong  4to.,  61. 
Thr  Golliwogg  in  War.   With  31 

Coloured  Plates.    Oblong  4to.,  65. 

Thr  GoLLiwoGds  Polar  Advrn- 

turbs.    With  31  Coloured  Plates.    Ob- 
long 4to.,  65. 

Thr    GoLLiwoGds   Auto-go-cart, 

With  31  Coloured  Plates.  Oblong  4to.,6j. 
Thr  Golliwogg* s  Air-Ship.   With 

30  Coloured  Plates.    Oblong  4to.,  6s. 
Thr  GoLLiivoGc^s  Circus.    With  3 1 

Coloured  Plates.    Oblong  4to.,  boards,  6f . 

The  Golliwogg  in  Holland,  With 

29  Coloured  Plates.     Oblong  410.,  61. 

The  Vege-Men^s  Revenge,    With 

31  Coloured  Plates.    Oblong  4to.,  6j. 

Vaughan. — Old  Hendrik's  Tales, 

By  Captain  Arthur  O.  Vaughan.  With 
12  Full-page  Illustrations  by  J.  A.  Shep- 
herd.    Crown  8vo.,  65. 

*^*  This  is  a  volume  of  animal  stories  col- 
lected by  Cabtain  Vaughan  from  the  Hotten- 
tots during  the  late  Boer  War. 
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The  Silver  Library. 


Crown  8vo.    31. 

Anioldl  (Mr  Bdvlii)  Bmi  and  Luidi.  With 
71  Illustrations.    3; .  6d. 

Batfthot'i  (W.)  Blotfraphloal  BtndlM.    3^.  6tf. 

Baiahot*!  (W.)  Beonomto  BtadlM.    3J.  6d, 

Baiahori(W.)  Literary  BtadlM.  With  Portrait. 
3  vols. ,  3f .  6d.  each. 

Bakarl  (Mr  8.  W.)  Kltfht  Taan  In  CayloB. 

With  6  Illustrations.    31.  &/. 

Bakarl  (Mr  B.  W.)  Kllla  and  Honiid  In  CayloB. 

With  6  Illustrations,    y.  6d. 

BarlBd-Ooiild'i  (Rat.  B.)  Gnrlooi  Myths  of  tha 
Middlo  Mm.    3^-  6(/. 

BarlBg-Ooiild'i  (Rav.  B.)  OrWhi  and  DeYalop- 
BiaiitofRaUfioaBBaUaL  a  vols.   3^.61/.  each. 

Baekar'a  (W.  A.)  Oalloi :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus.    With  26  lUus.    3;.  6d. 

BMkar^  (W.  k»)  GhartdM :  or,  Illustrations  of 
the  Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  26  Illustrations,    y.  6d, 

Bant'i  (J.  T.)  Tha  Rnload  Cltlai  of  Haalioiia- 
land.    With  117  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 


Id 


3*.  ^ 

at. 


Branay*!  (Lady)  k  Voyaia  to  tha 
With  66  Illustrations.    31.  6d. 

Bnekla'i  (H.  T.)  Hiitery  of  GlTUliattoa 
Bniland.     3  vols.    10s.  6d, 

OhorohtU'i  (WlDitoD  B.)  Tha  Btory  of  tha 
■alakand  Field  Forea,  1807.  With  6  Maps 
and  Plans.     3^.  6d. 

(Uodd*!  (B.)  Btory  of  Craatlon:  a  Plain  Accoun 
of  Evolution.    With  77  Illustrations,    ^r.  6d, 

Oonybaara  (RaT.  W.  J.)  and  Howiob'i  (Vary 
RaT.  J.  B.)  lAU  and  Bplitlai  of  St.  Paul. 

With  46  lUustratJons.     y.  6d. 

DoniaU'i(L.)BaaanJLU:  aNovel.    y.  6d. 

Doyla*i  (Btr  A.  Conan)  Hteah  Clarka.  A  Tale  of 
Monmouth's  Rebellion.  With  10  Illusts.  y,6d, 

Doylal  (Blr  B.  Conan)  Tha  Captain  of  tha 
Polaitar,  and  other  Tales,    y,  6d, 

Doyla'i  (Blr  A.  Conan)  Tha  RaftadM* :  A  Tale  of 
the  Huguenots.  With  25  Illustrations.    3^6^. 

Doyla'i  (Blr  A.  Conan)  Tha  Btark  Hnnro  Lattara. 

y.  6rf. 

Froada'B  (J.  A.)  Tha  Hlitory  of  England,  from 
the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.     12  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Froada*!  (J.  A.)  Tha  BngUah  In  Iraland.  3  vols, 
lof.  6d, 

Fronda'i  (J.  A.)  Tha  DlTorea  of  Oatharlna  of 
Aradon.    y.  6d, 

Froada'B  (J.  A.)  Tha  Bpanlih  Btory  of  tha 
Armada,  and  other  Essays,     y.  6d. 

Fronda*! (J.  A.)  En^lih  Baaman  In  tha  Blztaanth 
Cantnry.    y,  6d, 

Fronda'i  (J.  A.)  Short  Btndlaa  on  Oraat  Bnb- 

)aati«    4  vols.    3^.  6d.  each. 
Fronda'i  (J.  A.)  Oeaana,  or  Enfland  and  Har 

Colonial*    With  9  Illustrations.    35.  6d, 


6d,  BACH  Volume. 

Fronda'i  (J.  A.)  Tha  Oonaell 

Fronda'i   (J.  A.)   Tha   Lllb 
Braamoi,    y.  6d. 

Fronda'i  (J.  A.)  Thomas  Oarljrla:  a  History  z 

his  Life. 

1795-1835.  2  vols.  71.    1834-1881.  2  vols.  7 

Fronda'i  (J.  A.)  Caaar :  a  Sketch,     y.  €d, 

Fronda'i  (J.  A.)  Tha  Two  Chlafli  oT  Dnnksy :  ar 

Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Centmy.     y.  6c 

Fronda'i  (J.  A.)   Writtntfi,   BalaBtkian    frM. 

3*.  6d, 

eialO  (R«T«  e.  R.)  LUa  of  tha  D«ha  rf 
Walllntfton.    With  Poitiait.    3s.  6£ 

eravUla'i  (C.  C.  F.)  Jonmal  of  tha  Baltfna  of 
KUid  Gaoria  lY.,  KUid  WllUaB  IV^  aai 
Qnaan  Victoria.    8  vols.,  3;.  6d.  each. 

HadiWdl  (H.  R.)  Bha :  A  History  of  Advestmc 
With  3a  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

HadtfWd'i  (H.R.)  Allan  QaatamuOB.  W:t: 
ao  Illustrations,    y.  6d, 

Hadtfardl  (H.  R.)  Golonal  Qaarttah,  V.C :  a 

Tale  of  Country  Life.     With   FrontispieoE 
and  Vignette,     y.  6d, 

HadtfWd'i  (H.  R.)  daepatra.    With  39  nhistn 
tions.    y.  6d. 


HatfWd'i  (H.  R.)  Brio  Brl^taraa.    With  p 
Illustrations,     y.  6d, 

Haddardl  (H.  R.)  Baatrloa.    With  FroatispKcr 
and  Vignette,     y.  6d, 

Haddard'i  (H.  R.)  Black  Haart  and  Vhlte  BmuL 

With  33  Illustrations.    3^.  6dL 

Hadlard'i  (H.  R.)  Allaa'i  Wlflk   >Vith  34  mos- 
trations.    3^.  6d. 

Hadtfard  (H.  R.)  Haart  of  tha  Worid.     ^l:h 

15  Illustrations.    3^.  6d. 

Hadjard'i  (JEL  R.)  ■ontanuna'a  DawBhtar.  Wt± 

25  Illustrations.    3^.  6^ 

Hadtfardl  (H.  R.)  Bwallov :  a  Tale  of  the  Gttai 
Trek.    With  8  Illustrations,    y.  6tL 

Haddardl  (H.  R.)  Tha  Wltdi'i  Hand.    With 

16  Illustrations.     3^.  &/. 

Hadiardl  (H.  R.)  Mr.  ■aaaan'i  VIll.    Wkb 

16  Illustrations.    3^.  &^ 

Hadtfard'i  (H.  R.)  Bada  tha  LUjr.    With  33 
Illustrations.     3^.6^^ 

Haddard*i(H.R.)Da«B.  With  i6IIlusis.  31.6^ 

Had|ard*i(H.R.)ThaPaoplaoftlianal.  Wiib 
16  Illustrations.    3^.  6^ 

Hadlard'i  (H.  R.)  Joan  Haata.  Whh  ao  Dhs- 
trations.    y.  6tL 

Hadlard  (H.  R.)  and  LanO  (M  Tka  VafU*i 
Daalra.    With  27  lUustratioos.    y.  6d. 

Harto'i  (Brat)  In  tha  OarqvtBai  Waoda  aai 
othar  Btorlaa.    31.  6d, 

Halmholti'i  (Hannaan  won)  PoFalar  Laatam 
onBolantlflaBnkilaota.  With  68  Illustrations 
a  vols.    3s.  6d»  each. 
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The  Silver  Library — continued. 


Hop<|'i  (Anthony)  The  Heart  off  Prlncois  Oinu 

With  9  Illustrations.     35.  bd, 

Howitt'i  (W.)  Vtslta  to  RomMPkablo  PImm. 

With  80  Illustrations.     31.  td, 

JolliulM*  (R.)  Tho  Story  of  My  Hoart:   My 

Autobiography.    With  Portrait     3J.  6</. 

JofforlM*  (R.)  Field  and  Hodtforov.  With 
Portrait.    31.  &/. 

J«fforlM*(R.)Red  Door.  With  17  Illusts.  yt.  6d. 

Jofforioi'  (B.)  Wood  Hntfo:  a  Fable.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  E.  V.  B.    31.  6d. 

Jefferloi  (R.)  Tho  ToUon  off  tho  Hold.  With 
Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
y.  6d. 

Kayo  (Ur  J.)  and  HaUeiOB*!  (Colonol)  History 
off  tho  Indian  Hotlny  off  18B7-S.  6  vols. 
3^.  6d,  each. 

Knliht'i  (B.  F.)  Tho  GralM  off  the  *Alorto*: 

the  Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure  on 
the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With  3 
Maps  and  33  Illustrations,    y,  6d, 

Knl<ht*i(B.  F.)  Whore  Throe  Empires  Hoot:  a 

Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan.  Gilgit.  With  a  Map 
and  54  Illustrations.     3;.  6d, 

Knl^t's  (E.  F.)  Tho  *Faloon*  on  tho  Battle:  a 
Coasting  Voyage  from  Hammersmith  to 
Copenhagen  in  a  Three-Ton  Yacht.  With 
Map  and  11  Illustrations.     3;.  6d. 

Knliht's  (E.  F.)  The  Cruise  off  the  *  Faleon.* 
A  Voyage  to  South  America  in  a  30-Ton 
Yacht.  With  3  Maps  and  13  Illustrations. 
y.  6d. 

KostUn'B  (J.)  Uffo  off  Lnthor.  With  63  Illustra- 
tions and  4  Facsimiles  of  MSS.     y,  6d. 

Lanri  (A.)  AniUntf  Bkotohes.  With  ao  Illustra- 
tions,   y.  6d. 

Lantf*!  {^)  Cnstom  and  Myth :  Studies  of  Early 
Usage  and  Belief,     y.  6d. 

LaiiCs(A.)CookLaBoaDdCommoD-Bon80.  y.6d. 

Lang's  Ik,)  Tho  Book  off  Dreams  and  Ghosts, 
y.  6d. 

IadTb  (A.)  k  Honk  off  Flffo:  a  Story  of  the 
Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.    With  13  Illustrations, 
y.  6rf. 

lADd's  (JL)  Hyth,Rltaal,  and  Rollflon.  3  vols.  js. 

Loos  (J.  A.)  and  Glnttorboek's  (W.  J.)  B.C. 
lan,  k  Bamblo  In  Brttlsh  Columbia.  V/i\h 
Maps  and  75  Illustrations,    y.  6d 

I>YOtt-Veato*  (B.)  Tho  Chevalier  D'Auriae. 
y.  6d. 

MaeaoUy's  (Lord)  Complete  Works.  '  Albany ' 
Edition.  With  13  Portraits.  13  vols.  ^r.  6d. 
each. 

■ftoanlay'B  (Lord)  Bssays  and  Lays  off  Anelont 
Bemo,  etc.  With  Portrait  and  4  Illustrations 
to  the  '  Lays '.     y.  6d, 

MAelMd*s  (H.  D.)  Blomonts  off  Banking.    31.  dd, 

Mstfthman's  (i.  C.)  Homelrs  off  Sir  Henry 
HaTolook.    y.  6d, 


■ason  {k.  E»  W.)  and  Lang's  (A.)  Parson  Kolly. 

y.  6*/. 

■orlTalo'B  (Doan)  History  off    tho   Romans 
nndor  tho  Bmplro.    8  vols.    y.  6d,  each. 

HIU'B  (J.  B.)  PoUtloal  Boonomy.    y,  6d, 

HUl'B  (J.  B.)  Bystom  off  Loglo.    y.  6d, 

■liner's  (Qoo.)  Country  Pleasaros :  the  Chroni- 
cle of  a  Year  chiefly  in  a  Garden,     y.  6d, 

Morris's  (W.)  Tho  Earthly  Paradise.  4  vols. 
y.  6d.  each. 

Banson'B  (F.)  Tho  First  Grossing  off  Groonland. 

With  143  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     y,  6d, 

PhllllppB-Wolloy'B  (C.)  Bnap :  a  Legend  of  the 
Lone  Mountain   With  13  Illustrations.  y,6d, 

Prootor'B  (R.  k.)  Tho  Orbs  Bronnd  Us.     y.  6d. 

Prootor's  (R.  A.)  Tho  Expanse  off  HoaTon.  y.  6d, 

Procter's  (R.  B.)  Light  Bolonoo  for  Lolsoro 
Hours,    y.  6d. 

Prootor's  (R.  B.)  Tho  Moon.    y.  6d, 

Prootor'B  (R.  A.)  Other  Worlds  than  Ours.  y.6d, 

Procter's  (R.  B.)  Onr  Place  among  Infinities : 

a  Series  of  Essays  contrasting  our  Little 
Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  Infinities 
around  us.    y,  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  B.)  Other  Bnns  than  Ours.  3^.  6d, 

Prootor'B  (R.  B.)  Rongh  Ways  made  Bmooth. 

3r.  6d. 

Prootor'B(B.B.)PloasantWaysln  Bolonoo.  y.6d' 

Procter's  (R.  B.)  Myths  and  Manroli  off  As- 
tronomy,   y.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Batnro  Btodles.    y.  6d, 

Proctor's  (B.  A.)  Lolsoro  Beadlngs.  By  R.  A. 
Proctor,  Edward  Clodd,  Andrew 
Wilson,  Thomas  Foster,  and  A.  C. 
Ranyard.    With  Illustrations.    3;.  6d, 

BoBBOttl's(MariaF.)ABhado«offDanto.  y.6d. 

Bmlth'B  (B.  Bosvorth)  Oarthago  and  tho  Gartha- 

glnlans.    With  Maps,  Plans,  etc.    3;.  6d, 

Btanloy'B  (Bishop)  Familiar  History  off  Birds. 

With  x6o  Illustrations.     3;.  6d. 

Stephen's  (Blr  Leslie)  Tho  Playg^nnd  off  Europe 

(Tho  Alps).    With  4  Illustrations.     3;.  6d, 

BtoTonson's  (R.  L.)  Tho  Strange  Gaso  off  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde;  with  other  Fables,  y.bd, 

BtoTonson  (B.  L.)  and  Osbonmo's  (LL)  Tho 
Wrong  Box.    3^.  6d, 

BtOTonson  (Rohert  Louis)  and  BtOYonson's 
(Fanny  Tan  do  Grift)  More  Bow  Arabian 
Bights. — The  Dynamiter,    y.  6d. 

TroTolyan's  (Blr  G.  0.)  Tho  Barly  History  off 
Gharlos  James  Fox.    y,  6d. 

Woyman's  (Stanley  J.)  The  Hooso  off  tho 
Wolff :  a  Romance,    ^r.  6d. 

Wood's  (Rot.  J.  G.)  Petlaad  RoTlslted.  With 
33  Illustrations     y.  6d. 

Wood's  (Rot.  J.  O.)  Strange  DwelUngs.  With 
60  Illustrations.     31.  6d, 

Wood's  (Rot.  J.  O.)  Out  off  Doors.  With  11 
Illustrations.    31. 6d. 
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Cookery,  Domestio 

Acton*  —  Modern   Cookery,      By 

Eliza  Acton.  With  150  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  4s.  6J. 

Ang^wiiL — Simple  Hints  on  Choice 

OF  Food,  with  Tested  and  Economical 
Recipes.  For  Schools,  Homes,  and  Classes 
for  Technical  Instruction.  By  M .  C.  Angwin, 
Diplomate  (First  Class)  of  the  National 
Union  for  the  Technical  Training  of  Women,  j 
etc.    Crown  8vo.,  is. 

Ashby. — Health  in  the  Nursery. 

By  Henry  Ashby,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Phjrsi- 
cian  to  the  Manchester  Children's  Hospital. 
With  25  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  net. 

Bull  (Thomas,  M.D.). 
Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Man- 
agrmbnt  of  thrir  Health  during  the 
Prriod  of  Pregnancy,  Fcp.  8vo. ,  sewed, 
IS.  6d. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  net. 

The  Maternal  Management  of 
Children  in  Hralth  and  Disease. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  sewed,  is.  6J. ;  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  2s.  net. 

Crichton.  —  Household  Cookery^ 
Practical  Recipes,  By  E.  Crichton, 
First  Class  Diplom^e  Northern  Union 
Schools  of  Cookery.     Crown  8vo.,  is.  6d, 

De  Sails  (Mrs.). 
A     LA    Mode    Cookery:    Up-to- 
date  Recipes.     With  24  Plates  (16  in 
Colour).     Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Cakes    and    Confections    ^    la 

Mode,    Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  hd. 
Dogs:    A   Manual   for    Amateurs. 

Pep.  8vo.,  IS.  6«{. 

Dressed  Game  and  Poultry  i  la 

Mode,    Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d, 
Dressed  Vegetables  2  la  Mode, 

Fcp.  8vo.,  IS  6d, 


Management,  &6. 

De  Sails  (Mrs.) — continued. 

Drinks  i  la  Mode,  Fcp.  8vo.,  1^6^* 

JSntrAes  i  LA  Mods.     Pep.  Sm 

IS.  td. 
Floral  Decorations,     Fcp.  Src^ 

IS.  td. 
Gardening  ji  la  Mode,     Fcpi  Sts 

Part  I.,  VegeUbles,  is.  6^.    Pan  C. 

Fruits,  IS.  td. 

National  Viands i  la  Mode.  Fq. 

8vo.,  IS.  td. 
New-laid  Eggs,    Fcp.  8vo.,  11. 6i 
Oysters  J)  la  Mode,     Fcp.  Sto, 

\i,td. 
Puddings  and  Pastry  \  la  Modi^ 

Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  td. 
Savouries  X  la  Mode,     Fcp.  8t&, 

\s,td. 

Soups  and   Dressed  Jush  a  lj 

Mods,  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  td. 
Sweets  and  Supper  Dishes  JJ  ia 

Mode,  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  td. 
Tempting  Dishes  for  Small  Is- 

comes.  Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  td. 
Wrinkles     and     Notions     F:i 

B  very  Household,    Crown  Svo. .  11. 6c. 

Poole. — Cookery  for  the  Diaeetk 
By  W.  H.  and  Mis.  Pools.  With  Picte 
by  Dr.  Pavy.    Pep.  8vo.,  as.  td, 

Rotheram. — Household  Cooksit 

Recipes,  By  M.  A.  Rothbram ,  First  diss 
Diploma,  National  Training  School  a 
Cookery,  London ;  Instructress  to  the  Bed- 
fordshire County  Council.    Crown  Svol,  h. 

Yates* — The  Model  Kitchen,    E; 

Lucy  H.  Yates.  With  numeiXNis  n.-> 
trations.    Crown  8vo.,  as.  net. 


The  Fine  Arts  and  Musie. 


Benn. — Style  in  Ft/RNiTURE,     By 

R.  Davis  Benn.  With  102  Plates  by  W. 
C.  Baldock.     8vo.,  21S.  net. 

Bume-Jones. — The  Beginning  of 

THE  World:  Twenty-five  Pictures  by 
Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  Bart.  Medium 
4to.,  boards,  7s.  td,  net. 

Bums  and  Colenso. — Living  Ana- 
tomy, By  Cecil  L.  Burns,  R.B.A.,  and 
Robert  J.  Colenso,  M.A.,  M.D.  40  Plates, 
11^  by  8|  ins.,  each  Plate  containing  Two 
Figures — (a)  A  Natural  Male  or  Female 
Figure ;  (6)  The  same  Figure  Anatomatised. 
In  a  Portfolio,  7s.  td,  net. 


Ellgood    and    JekylL — Scyi 

Engush  Gardens^  after  Drawings  by 
George  S.  Ellgood,  R.L,  with  Notes  t^ 
Gertrude  Jekyll.  50  Coloured  PUtes 
Royal  4to.,  42s.  net. 

Hamlin. — A  Text-Book  of  tel 
History  of  Architbcturr,  By  A.  D.  F 
Hamlin,  A.M.  Wtdi  229  mustrat]oaa> 
Crown  8vo.,  7s.  td, 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.). 
Music  and  Morals.    With  Portrait 

of  the  Author.    Crown  Svc,  Gs.  net. 

My  Musical  Life,     With  Portrait 

of  Richard  Wagner  and  3  IIlQstratjoQ&. 
Crown  8yo.,  ts,  net. 
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The  Fine  Arts  and  Musie — continued. 


Huish,   Head,   and   Longman.— 

Samplsrs  and  Tapestry  Embroidsriss, 
By  Marcus  B.  Huish,  LL.B.  ;  also  '  The 
Stitchery  of  the  Same/  by  Mrs.  Hbad; 
and  *  Foreign  Samplers/  by  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Longman.  With  30  Reproductions  m 
Colour,  and  40  Illustrations  in  Mono- 
chrome.   4to.,  £2  2S,  net. 

Henderson. — Modexjv  Musical 

Drift.  By  W.  J.  Henderson.  Crown 
8vo.,  45.  6d, 

Hullah. — 2Wjs  History  op  Modern 
Music,    By  John  Hullah.    8vo.,  8s.  6J. 

Jameson  (Mrs.  Anna). 

Sacred  and  Legendary  Art^  con- 
taining Legends  of  the  Angels  and  Arch- 
angels, the  Evangelists,  the  Apostles,  the 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, the  Patron  Saints,  the  Martyrs, 
the  Early  Bishops,  the  Hermits,  and  the 
Warrior- Saints  of  Christendom,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Fine  Arts.  With  19  Etchmgs 
and  187  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  8vo.,  205.  net. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders^ 

as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts,  com- 
prising the  Benedictines  and  Augustines, 
and  Orders  derived  from  their  Rules,  the 
Mendicant  Orders,  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
Order  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Mary.  With 
XI  Etchings  and  88  Woodcuts,  x  vol. 
8vo.,  xos.  net. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna,  or 
Blsssbd  Virgin  Mary,  Devotional  with 
and  without  the  Itdajit  Jesus,  Historical 
from  the  Annunciation  to  the  Assumption, 
as  represented  in  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Christian  Art.  With  27  Etchings  and 
X65  Woodcuts.     I  vol.    8vo.,  xos.  net. 

The  History  of  Our  Lord^  as  ex- 
emplified in  Works  of  Art,  with  that  of 
His  Types,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
other  persons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. Commenced  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Jameson;  continued  and  completed  by 
Lady  Eastlake.  With  3X  Etchings 
and  281  Woodcuts.   2  vols.   8vo.,  20s.  net. 

Matthay  (Tobias,  Fellow  and  Pro- 
fessor of  tne  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
London,  etc.). 

The  Act  of  Touch  in  all   its 

Diversity.  An  Analysis  and  Synthesis 
of  Pianoforte  Tone  Production.  With 
22  Illustrations.    8vo.,  7s.  td. 

The  First  Principles  of  Piano- 
forte Playing^  being  an  extract  from 
the  Author's  •  The  Act  of  Touch '.  Crown 
8vo.,  2s.  td. 


Macfarren.  —  Lectures  on  Har- 
mony,    By  Sir  Georob  A.  Macfarren. 

8vO.,  I2S. 

Morris  (William). 
Architecture^     Industry     and 
Wealth.      Collected    Papers.     Crown 
8vo.,  6s.  net 

Hopes  and  Fears  for  Art,    Five 

Lectures  delivered  in  Birmingham,  Lon- 
don, etc.,  in  1878-1881.    Cr  8vo.,  4s.  td. 

An  Address  delivered  at  the 
Distribution  of  Prizes  to  Students 
OF  THE  Birmingham  Mumcipal  School 
OF  Art  on  2ist  February^  1894.  8vo., 
2s.  ^.  net.    (PrinUd  in  *  Qoldtn '  Type.) 

Some  Hints  on  Pattern  Design- 
ing :  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Working 
Men's  College,  London,  on  loth  Decem- 
ber, 1 88 1.  8vo.,  2s.  6d,  net  (PrinUd  in 
'Golden'  Type.) 

Arts  and  its  Producers  (1888) 
and  the  Arts  and  Crafts  of  To-day 
(1889).  8vo.,  2s.  6d,  net.  (Printed  in 
*  Golden*  Type.) 

Arts  and  Crafts  Essays.      By 

Members  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 
Society.     With  a  Preface  by  William 
Morris.     Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6J.  net. 
*«*  For  Mr.  William  Morris's  other 
Works,  see  pp.  24,  28  and  40. 

Scott. — Portraitures    of    /ulius 

CjBSar  :  a  Monograph.  By  Frank  Jesup 
Scott.  With  38  Plates  and  49  Figures  in 
the  Text.     Imperial  8vo.,  2  is.  net. 

Vanderpoel.  —  Colour   Problems  : 

a  Practical  Manual  for  the  Lay  Student  of 
Colour.  By  Emily  Noybs  Vanderpoel. 
With  117  Plates  in  Colour.  Sq.  8vo.,  21s.  net. 

Van  Dyke. — A  Text-Book  on  the 
History  of  Painting.  By  John  C.  Van 
Dyke.   With  no  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Willard.  —  History  of  Modern 

Italian  Art,  By  Ashton  Rollins 
Willard.  Part  I.  Sculpture.  Part  II. 
Painting.  Part  III.  Architecture.  With 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  numerous 
fiill-page  Illuiitrations.     8vo.,  21s.  net. 

Wotton. — The  Elements  of  Archi- 
tecture. Collected  by  Henry  Wotton, 
Kt.,  from  the  best  Authors  and  Examples. 
Royal  iGmo.,  boards,  xos.  6d,  net. 
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American     Literary    Criticism.    Frost  —  A    Mrdley 

Selected  and  Edited,  with  an  Introductory        Georob  Frost.    Crown  8vo..  3s.  6dL  ae:: 

Essay,  by  William  Morton  Payne,  LL.D.     ^.,.  /*      x^  \    ^m     ^  *•»-.., 

Gilkes  (A.  H.),  Master  of  Ehilw.:- 

College. 

The  New  Rei  'ol  u  rioy.    Fcp.  S\ . . 

15.  net. 

A  Day  at  Dulwich.      Fcp.  Sv. 

15.  net. 
A  Dialogue,     Fcp.  8vo.,  is,  net. 

*^*  This  Dialog*  dtals  in  tMe  mamn^ 
Socrates  with  the  question  of  the  Unity  c'  :• 
Church, 

Haggard  (H.  Ridbr). 

A  Farmer's  Year  :  being  his  Con 
monplace  Book  for  1898.  ^Vitfa  36  Ela- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6«f.  nee 

A  Gardener's  Year,  With  26  Iil-v 

trations.     8vo.,  12s.  6^  net. 

Rural  England.    With  23  A^.- 

coltural  Maps  and  56  lUnstxatioas  iroc 
Photographs.  2  vols.,  8vo.,  36s.  net. 
The  Poor  and  the  Land:  bc.r, 
the  Report  presented  to  the  Colcr,- 
Office  on  the  Salvation  Army  Cokxsies  s. 
America  and  at  Hadleigfa.  With  1-- 
troduction  and  numerous  Photografb^ 
Crown  8vo.,  sewed,  is. ;  doth,  2s. 

Harvey- Brooks. — Marriage  ax: 

Marriages  :  Before  and  After,  for  Yo.:r^ 
and  Old.  By  E.  C.  HARVEY-BaocK5 
Crown  8vo.,  4s.  net. 

Hayes.  —  Training    and     Hck  £ 
Management  in  India.     With  Hinci?- 
tanee  Vocabulary.     By  M.  Horace  Haaes 
F.R.C.V.S.    (late    Captain    •The    Bu*- 
With  Portrait.      Crown  8vo.,  85.  net. 


Crown  8vo.,  6f.  net. 

Auto  da  F6  and  other  Essays: 

some  being  Essays  in  Fiction.  By  the 
Author  of  *  Es8a)rs  in  Paradox  *  and  *  Ex- 
ploded Ideas '.    Crown  8vo.,  5J. 

tia^thot.^ Literary  Studies,  By 
^Llter  Bagehot.  With  Portrait.  3  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  td,  each. 

Baring-Gould. — Curious  Myths  of 

THE  Middle  Ages*  By  Rev.  S.  Barino- 
Gould.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
Baynes.  —  Shakespeare  Studies, 
and  other  Essays.  By  the  late  Thomas 
Spencer  Baynes,  LL.B.,  LL.D.  With  a 
Biographical  Pre&ce  by  Professor  Lewis 
Campbell.    Crown  8vo.,  71.  6d. 

Bonnell.  —  Charlotte  BrontK, 
Gborgr  Eliot,  Jane  Austrn:  Studies  in 
their  Works.  By  Henry  H.  Bonnell. 
CroMrn  8vo.,  7s.  6<j.  net. 

Booth. — The  Discovery  and  De- 

CIPHRRMENT  OP  THE  TRILINGUAL  CUNBI- 

FORM  Inscriptions,  By  Arthur  John 
Booth,  M.A.  With  a  Plan  of  Persepolis. 
8vo.     14s.  net. 

Burgoyne.  —  Collotype  Facsimile 
AND  Type  Transcript  op  an  Eliza- 
bethan Manuscript,  preserved  at 
Alnwick  Castle,  Northumberland. 
Transcribed  and  Edited  with  Notes  and 
Introduction  by  Frank  J.  Burgoyne,  Lib- 
rarian of  the  Lambeth  Public  Libraries. 
With  go  full-page  Collotype  Facsimiles  and 
4  other  Illustrations.  Royal  4to.,  £^  4s. 
net. 

Charities  Register,  The  Annual, 

AND  Digest:  being  a  Classified  Register    HodgSon.— Ot^rc^^yr    Essays    as' 


of  Charities  in  or  available  in  the  Metropolis. 
8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Christie. — Selected   Fssays,      By 

Richard  Copley  Christie,  M.A.,  Oxon. 
Hon.  LL.D.,  Vict.  With  2  Poruaits  and  3 
other  Illustrations.     8vo.,  125.  net. 

Dickinson — ^ing  Arthur  in  Corn- 

wall.  By  W.  HowsHip  Dickinson,  M.D. 
With  5  Ilustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  45.  6<f. 

Essajrs  in  Paradox.    By  the  Author  Jefferies  (Richard). 

of   'Exploded    Ideas    'and    *  Times    and'       jTVc-m   ^nm    JT'c-n^o 
Days  '.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Evans. — The  Ancient  Stone  Im- 
plements, Weapons  and  Ornaments  op 
Great  Britain.  By  Sir  John  Evans, 
K.C.B.  With  537  Illustrations.  8vo., 
IQS.  6d.  net. 

Fitzwygram.  —  Horses       and 

Stables,  By  Lieut.-General  Sir  F. 
Fitzwygram,  Bart.  With  56  pages  of 
Illustrations.    8vo.,  35.  net. 


Verse  Translations,  By  Shad«oits 
H.  Hodgson.    Crown  8vo.,  8s.  6^ 

H  ofTmann. — The    A  ma  teur    Gas- 

dener's  Rose  Book,  By  Dr.  Jil::> 
Hoffmann.  Translated  from  the  Gcrr.2r 
by  John  Weathers,  F,R.H.S.,  N.RS 
With  20  Coloured  Plates  and  x6  W*oodc:L^ 
8vo.,  ys.  6d.  net. 


Field  and  Hedgerow:  With  Por- 
trait.   Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6i<. 
The  Story  op  My  Heart:  my 

Autobiography.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 
Red  Deer,    With  17  Iilu8tratioo& 

Crown  8vo.,  32.  fid. 
The  Toilers  of  the  Field,  Crowrs 

8vo.,  32.  td, 

IVooD  Magic:    a   Fable.      Cremn 
8vo.,  31. 64. 
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Jekyll  (Gertrude). 

HoMB  AND  Garden:  Notes  and 
Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Worker  in  both.  With  53  lUastrations 
from  Photographs.    8vo.,  xos.  6d,  net. 

Wood  and  Garden:  Notes  and 
Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Working  Amateur.  W^ith  71  Photographs. 
8vo.,  los.  td.  net. 

Old  West  Surrey  :  Some  Recol- 
lections. With  330  Illustrations  from 
Photographs  by  the  Author.  8vo.,  13s.  net. 

Johnson  0-  &  J-  ^-Y 

The  Patentee's  Manual  :  a 
Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
Letters  Patent.    8vo.,  los.  6d. 

An  Epitome  of  the  Law  and 
Practice  connbctbd  with  Patents 
FOR  IhVRNTlONSt  with  a  reprint  of  the 
Patents  Acts  of  1883,  1885,  x886  and 
1888.    Crown  8vo.,  2j.  6i. 

Jordan. — Astronomical  and  His- 
torical Chronology  in  the  Battle  op 
THE  Cbnturirs,  By  William  Lbighton 
Jordan.    Crown  8vo.,  zs.  net. 

Joyce. —  The  Origin  and  History 
of  Irish  Namss  of  Places.  By  P.  W. 
Joyce,  LL.D.   2  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  53.  each. 

Lang^  (Andrew). 
Adventures  among  Books.    With 

Photogravure  Portrait,   after  Sir  W.  B. 
Richmond,  R.A.    Crown  8vo.,  65,  6d.  net. 

Letters  to  Dead  Authors.    Fcp. 

8vo.,  21.  td.  net. 

Books  and  Bookmen.      With    2 

Coloured    Plates    and    17   Illustrations. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  2i.  td.  net. 

Old  Friends.  Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6£/.  net. 
Letters   on   Literature.      Fcp. 

8vo.,  2J.  fid.  net. 

Essays  in  Little.     With  Portrait 

of  the  Author.    Crown  8vo.,  is.  6d, 

Cock  Lane  and   Common-Sense. 

Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Dreams  and  Ghosts. 

Crown  8vo.,  31.  6d. 


Matthews. — Notes  on  Speech- 
Making.  By  Brander  Matthews.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  II.  6d.  net. 


Max  Mailer  (The  Right  Hon.  F.). 
Collected  Works.  20  vols.  Crown 

8vo. 

Vol.  I.  Natural  Reugion:  the  Gilford 

Lectures,  1888.     55. 
Vol.  II.  Physical  Reugion:  the  Gilford 

Lectures,  1890.     55. 
Vol.  III.  Anthropological  Religion: 

the  Gilford  Lectures,  i89i«    55. 
Vol.  IV.   Theosophy;  or.  Psychological 

Religion :  the  Gilford  Lectures,  1892.  5s. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop. 

Vol.  V.  Recent  Essays  and  Addresses.   55. 

Vol.  VI.  Biographical  Essays.    55. 

Vol.  VII.  Essays  on  Language  and  Litera- 
ture.   55. 

Vol.  VIII.  Essays  on  Mythology  and 
Folk-lore.     5s. 


Vol.  IX.  Tub  Origin  and  Growth  of 
Reugion,  as  Illustrated  by  the  Re- 
ligions of  India:  the  Hibbert  Lectures, 
1878.    55. 

Vol.  X.  Biographies  of  Words,  and 

THE  HOMB  OF  THE  ArYAS.      5J. 

Vols.  XL,  XII.  The  Science  of 
Language  :  Founded  on  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1861 
and  1863.    2  vols.     los. 

Vol.  XIII.  India:  What  can  it  Teach 
Us?    5J. 

Vol.  XIV.  Introduction  to  the 
SciENCB  OF  Religion.  Four  Lectures, 
1870.    55. 

Vol.  XV.  RAmakrishsa:  his  Life  and 
Sayings.     55. 

Vol.  XVI.  Three  Lectures  on  the 
VedAnta  Philosophy,  1894.    55. 

Vo\,XWll.  Last  Essays.  First  Series. 
Essays  on  Language,  Folk-lore,  etc.  55. 

Vol.  XVI 1 1.  Last  Essays.  Second  Series. 
Essays  on  the  Science  of  Religion.    55. 

Vol.  XIX.  The  Six  Systems  of  Indian 
Philosophy.    75.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XX.  The  Silesjan  Horsrherd 
(*  Das  Pferdeburla ') :  Questions  of  the 
Hour  answered  by  F.  Max  Muller. 
Translated  by  Oscar  A.  Fechter, 
Mayor  of  North  Jakima,  U.S.A.  With 
a  Preface  by  J.  Estlin  Carpenter.  5;. 

*,*  This  is  a  translation  of  a  work  which 
was  published  some  years  back  in  Germany, 
but  which  is  now  for  the  first  time  translated 
into  English.  It  consists  of  a  controversy  on 
religion  carried  on  between  Professor  Max 
Muller  and  an  unknown  correspondent  in 
America. 
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Milner. — Country  Pleasures  :  the 

Chronicle  of  a  Year  chiefly  in  a  Garden. 
By  George  Milner.    Crown  8vo.,  31.  td, 

Morris. — Signs  of  Change.     Seven 

Lectures  delivered  on  various  Occasions. 
By  William  Morris.    Post  8vo.,  4s.  td, 

Myers. — Fragments  of  Prose  and 

Poetry.  By  Frederic  H.  W.  Myers. 
Edited  by  his  Wife,  Eveleen  Myers. 
With  4  Portraits.     8vo.,  95.  net. 

Contents. — Fragments  of  Inner  Life.— Pueatkgt 
and  Education — Hellenism— ChriBtianity— Agnosticism 
— The  Final  Faith—Conclusion.  Obituary  Notices. — 
Edmund  Gurney — Professor  Adams— Robert  Louis 
Steyenson— Lord  Leighton— The  Rieht  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone— John  Ruskin — Henry  Sidgwick — G.  F. 
Watts,  R.A.    Poems. 

Parker  and  Unwin. — The  Art  of 

Building  a  Home  :  a  Collection  of 
Lectures  and  Illustrations.  By  Barry 
Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin.  With  68 
Full-page  Plates.    8vo.,  105.  6d.  net. 

Rossetti. — A  Shadoiv  of  Dante: 
being  an  Essay  towards  studying  Himself, 
his  World  and  his  Pilgrimage.  By  Maria 
Francesca  Rossetti.    Crown  8vo.,  3^.  td. 

Russell  (The  Hon.  R.). 

The  First  Conditions  of  Human 
Prosperity.    Crown  8vo.,  25.  6rf.  net. 

Strength  and  Diet  :  a  Practical 

Treatise  with  special  regard  to  the  Life 
of  Nations.     8vo.,  125.  6d.  net. 

Seria   Ludo.      By   a   Dilettante. 

Post  4to. ,  5s.  net. 

•^*  Sketches  and  Verses^  mainly  reprinted 
from  the  St.  James's  Gazette. 

Shadwell.  —  Drink  :   Temperance 

AND  LBGISLA  TION.    By  ARTHUR  Sh  AD  WELL, 

M.A.,  M.D.     Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Soulsby  (L.  H.  M.). 
Stray    Thoughts    on    Reading. 

Fcp.    8vo.,    cloth,    2s.    td.    net. ;    limp 
leather,  gilt  edges,  3^.  6d.  net. 

Stra  y  Thoughts  for  Girls.    Fcap. 

Svo.,  cloth,  25.  6<f.  net ;  limp  leather,  gilt 
edges,  3$.  6<f.  net. 
*♦*  Copies  of  the  Original  Edition  can  still 
be  had.     i6jvm>.,  is.  6d.  net. 


Soulsby  (Lucy  H.  M.; 

Stra  y  Thoughts  for  MoTMrnmsAND 

Teachers,    Fcp.  8vo.,  clothe  a9w<4C  net ; 
limp  leather,  gilt  edges,  32.  &!.  ag^. 

Stray  Thoughts  on  Chamactex. 

Fq).  8vo.,  cloth,  as.  6d.  net ;  Umpleslher, 
gilt  edges,  35.  6d.  net. 

Stray   Thoughts   for    ImrAJLiDS. 
i6mo.,  2J.  net. 

Southey. — The  CoRRESPoiri>s»c£  of 

RoBBRTSoUTHBY  WTTHCAROLamBoiVtES. 

Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.    Svo,,  14X. 

Stevens. — On  the  Stoj^^agb  of  Ships 

AND  THEIR  CARGOES.  With  InlomiatioD  re< 
garding  Freights,  Charter- Parties,  ecc;  By 
Robert  White  Stevens.    8vo.,  21*. 

Turner  and  Sutherland. — 7^£  De- 

rSLOPMSNTOF  AbSTRAUAN  LtTtOtATURM. 

By  Henry  Gyles  Turner  and  Ai^kxanoee 
Sutherland.  With  Portraits  and  Uhistia- 
tions.     Crown  8vo.,  51. 

THE  VAHPUH  LIBRARY  OF  AMBHICAM 
LITERATURE. 

Edited    by    Brander    Matthews,     UtuD. 
(Yale),  Professor  in  Columbia  Uoiversitv. 

American  Short  Stories.     Selected 

and  Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Bssay  on 
the  Short  Story,  by  Charles  Ssaks  Bai.j>> 
WIN,  A.M.,  Ph.D.    Crown  Svo.  6t, 


American    Literary    Criticism. 

Selected  and  Edited,  with  an  Intfoducfeort 
Essay,  by  William  Morton  Paymb,  LL»D.' 
Crown  8vo.,  65.  net. 

American  Familiar    Versb.      Vers 

de  Soci^td.  Edited,  with  an  IxiUtMlactior 
by  Brander  Matthews,  Litt.O.     Cnnvc 

Svo,  65.  net. 


Ward.  —  Problems  and    Pjotsojm 

By  Wilfrid  Ward.      Svo.,  14s. 

Contents.— The    Ttme>S|»rit   of   the 
Century— The  Rieidity  of  Rome— Uncha 
and  Changeful  Man— Balfour's  'The  F*—  „>  ^ 

Belief— Candoor  in  Biography— Teony«o»—TliaB-a 
Henry  Huxley— Two  Mottoea  of  Canlinal  Ke««V!>~ 
Newman  and  Renan— Some  Aspects  of  the  Life-mork 
of  Cardinal  Wiseman- The  LiCe  of   Mrs.  AaciKtu 
Craven. 

Weathers. — A  Practical  Gi/ids  tc 
Garden  Plants.  By  John  Wbatmkrs, 
F.R.H.S.    With  159  Diagrams.     8vo-,  ait. 

net 
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C  ARI  BALDI      AT      ROME. 


Li.tUIIl.tt.Drs  OKrBXSE  OF*  TBB  RO- 
MAn  ttRri'Bt.ir.  ar  (toor»  Mk>uU> 
f>...i»n      vnui  MHH  mufiii  ud  noinMQtH 


WtTIt  hU  bright  btuc  nfn.  !»'  leoniaa 
lirad,  III!  flowing  moDS  ol  taWwn 
half,  hia  *lrai>iU  vid  KTBcaful  ynl- 
rm.  hla  air  of  distmnloti  utd  comnunil 
loiqi  modem  rKtrloU  then  luu  b««n 
mora  plclursniua  rinrc  tbsn  OktI- 
iMldl.  Don*  upon  wtiDiB  U)«  lin«(rUi"Uf n 
ilwclla  with  more  taaclnktinn.  It  •eenu 
tKil  K  UtlU  «hlJ*  lifo  ihu  ha  waa  tlvlnc 
ijuiHIr  In  hla  ialand  hums.  Vnt  w*  ue  n>- 
mIDilnl  (hat  Ihia  la  th«  liundradUi  year 
'1IIII.I.-  nia  birth.  I'riiiat>B  Ibp  cniltml  hla- 
I'lrl-in  of  a  Ihouantii}  icara  bcurc  will 
■nivnl)'  yriiVB  llinl  lit  waa  a  mytli.  urul  Out 
Uko  alorjr  nf  Iilia  lltn  was  punljr  |r>K*nd.Tr7. 
Mr.  Tmdf&n  hiu  choapti  lui  Bbaorblnclr 
InlrtwallnK  eplacxla  In  liia  iitlrHnc  llfi)  u( 
til*  Italian  aoldlor.  tnt  he  hu  tr«ilsd  tl 
in  m  may  whl<h  brliii*  It  rlvldly  tutor* 
LjHi  otlnd.  ThI*  vuluRin  haa  Id  do  wlUI 
MoMlnl-a  •hOrt-llvpd  Itomui  Hpputjllc  In 
IMU.  mai  mui  Uarltmldla  harolo  dcfana* 
af  tti*  cllr.  and  hla  advetituroua  tntraal 
lo  lh«  Adriallr.  uivlI  hli  drparlura  to 
ARicHea,  a  t)^!^!  or  rdiTit  mimih*.  iTom 
Falrruary  to  flrptcinbar,  IMIi  WIUi  Uarl- 
l>aUr«  latar  Irlumpha  lo  IHdii  Mr.  Trvwl- 
yao  dMa  not  concern  hiouoif.  Tha  vol- 
urns  la  dlVldod  Into  thrsn  parta.  ih«  tUM 
ol  Wtilcb  la  prrllntlDanr.  laltlna  tttr  alory 
or   aanbaldl'a   chlldhootl   at    NIca.  of    hla 


ritwjlvy.    Kaata.   BwlnbunMh 

^■-    and  oEh*r  mala  to  whom 

'  '^    an  Uuplntlon.       Tb«  Im- 

rttnar  otwarrara  *r«  clvitii  In 

.....I  uj.,.  ij:isua«*.  and  form  a  walKlitir 

iiiju    or   i>-at1inonr   aa    lo    tha    n>inp«IIIac 

eharm  of  (larlbaldra  iMraunallli'.      llm 

ta    uxrtlUnt    and    aTallablr    nutarlal     lor 

kntli  Ilia  novaltal  and  the  ptarwrlghL 


V  H^..*. 
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GARIBALDI'S 
DEFENCE  OF  THE  ROMAN 

REPUBLIC 


BY 

GEORGE    MACAULAY   TREVELYAN 

LATB  FBLLOW  OP  TUmTV  OOLLBGB,  CAMBMOGB 
AUTMOK    OP    'KKGLAMD    IN    THK    AGB    OP    WTCLIPPS'    ftc. 


LONGMANS,   GREEN,   AND   CO.,. 

39  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON ; 
NEW   YORK,    BOMBAY    AND    CALCUTTA. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

This  book  is  a  history  of  the  great  political  and  military  events  in 
1S49  which  caused  the  final  breach  between  the  Papacy  and  Italian 
national  aspirations,  and  made  Garibaldi  the  national  hero  of  Italy. 
It  contains  a  full  military  history  of  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  French, 
and  of  Garibaldi's  retreat,  and  centres  entirely  round  his  figure. 
Indeed  the  first  part  of  the  volume  relates  the  romantic  early  career  of 
the  South  American  guerilUij  and  the  origin  of  the  red-shirt  tradition. 
The  book  is  based  upon  a  minute  study  of  the  manuscript  and  printed 
authorities,  made  available  of  recent  years  by  the  work  of  Italian 
professors  and  librarians,  and  upon  visits  paid  to  the  actual  scenes  of 
the  various  events  described.  The  poetical  and  romantic  aspects  of 
Garibaldi's  life,  without  which  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to 
attempt  to  find  his  true  place  in  history,  are  only  increased  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  detailed  facts  of  his  extraordinary  adventures. 

The  famous  Retreat  from  Rome  to  the  Adriatic  [the  course  of 
which  the  author  has  traced  on  foot] ;  the  death  of  Garibaldi's  wife, 
the  Amazon  Anita,  hunted  with  her  husband  by  the  Austrians  in  the 
marshes  near  the  Ravenna  pine-forest ;  the  escape  back  of  the  hero 
himself  in  disguise  to  the  Tuscan  coast,  are  all  narrated  at  length. 

The  &ct  that  this  year  is  the  centenary  of  Garibaldi's  birth  (1807- 
1907),  may  lend  an  additional  interest  to  the  story  of  the  man  who 
once  had  such  a  hold  on  the  imagination  and  love  of  the  English 
and  American  peoples, 
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1  Bcf.  252,  253  ;  Liftv.  ii.  252,  253 ;  Fectkd^  ii  286  ;  Gm£muu\  788,  789. 
Ho&tetter's  less  sensational  aoconnt  ctf  Laviron's  death  is  more  likely,  I  think, 
to  be  correct  than  Vecchi's  or  Goenrazst's,  especially  as  the  story  told  by  the 
latter  about  Laviron  is  told  about  a  Polish  officer  by  Daodolo  and  by  Ho&tetter. 

*  Guenumi^  L  381,  382  ;  Lotv.  iL  214.  The  latter  accurately  fixes  the  date  of 
her  arrival,  June  26. 

*  BegheUi^  ii.  389  (Medici's  account). 

*  'Der  wahre  Angriff  findet  ohne  Zweifel  von  Villa  Corsini  ans  anf  die 
Bastione  zunachst  Porta  San  Pancrazk)  statL'  *  Dass  aber  jener  vortheilhaftere 
Angriff  nicht  gewahlt  wnrde  hat  sein  Grund  wohl  nur  darin,  dass  die  Romer 
noch  immer  die  seltsam  gebaute  aber  sefar  feste  Villa  Vaaoello  behanpten.' 
Molike,  i.  191- 193.   Moltke  had  been  in  Rome,  1845, 1846,  studying  its  defences^ 
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On  one  of  these  days  of  fire  (June  25)  Laviron.  the 
French  Republican  and  artist,  one  of  Garibaldi's  staff, 
loved  by  all  his  companions-in-arms,  for  the  first  time  j 

donned  the  red  blouse,  because,  as  he  told  his  friends,  he  « 

observed  that  whoever  wore  it  enjoyed  an  uncommon  share  ; 

of  popular  favour.  He  had  scarcely  shown  himself  at  the 
front  in  this  costume  when  he  was  shot  through  the  body, 
fell  back  into  the  arms  of  Ugo  Bassi,  kissed  him  and  died.^ 
Death  at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen  after  the  flesh  had  no 
horrors  for  one  who  was  spiritually  the  citizen  of  that  ideal 
Republic  which  had  been  dreamed  of  by  the  men  of  '48. 

On  the  following  day,  Anita  Garibaldi  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  doorway  of  the  shot-riddled  Spada,  and  her  hus- 
band, with  a  cry  of  surprise  and  joy,  sprang  into  her  arms. 
She  had  found  her  way  from  Nice  into  the  beleaguered 
city  before  he  even  knew  of  her  intention  to  start  upon  a 
journey  which  he  would  not  have  approved.' 

Outside  the  walls  of  Rome  the  storm  beat  with  still 
greater  fury  on  the  Vascello.  From  the  Corsini  hill,  a 
battery  of  half  a  dozen  gims  fired  on  it  day  and  night, 
throwing  into  it  'not  less  than  four  hundred  *  cannon-balls, 
'  besides  shells  and  grenades.' '  • 

It  was  owing  to  the  protracted  resistance  of  the  Vascello 
that  Rome  had  not  fallen  many  days  before.  The  un- 
expectedly successful  defence  of  this  'oddly  shaped  but 
very  strong  villa,'  had,  as  Moltke  wrote  at  the  time,  forced 
the  French  to  make  a  lateral  instead  of  a  direct  attack  V.* 

on  the  bastions  next  to  the  Porta  San  Pancrazio.^     At  *i 


)\ 
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Edizion© 


'  18  Ma<»gio  1901    Corr^ere  della  Sera   ^ 


UnostoricoinglesediQaribald 


1 


Sono  appeoa  podii  ni«i  da  che  il  '«n^: 
20  di  Rwcarda  Huch  sulU  difesa  di  Roma 
kvava  a  lumore  il  n*ando  letterano  tedcsco: 

sa  pagma  deirepopea  garibaldma,  un  libro 
sev4ro%  gefiiateimo  di  «toria,  destinato  a 
iK)n  minore  suooesso.  Uautore  di  questa  Ga-  j 

(Londra.  Longmans^Jreen,  1907),  ^  Gior^o 
Macaulay  Trevelyan:  un  nipote  del  graixfie 
storico  inglese,  che  possiode  pur  ^U  dotiin. 
signi   di  saittore,  per  portare  degnainente 

quel  nome.  ,. ,.    . ,. 

Nel  suo  libro  I'irapailcatura  soUdisBiina  di 
erudizione  e  di  critica  h  per  oosi  dire  noo  . 
perta  dal  manto  di  porpora  duno  stile  affa- 
sciiiante.  Ogm  pagina  fe  pervasa  da  un  sof- 
iio  animatore  di  poesia:  e  ve  oosi  mtensa  i e; 
mozione,  cosl  schietto  ratfuaa^o  p^   fasti 
deW'ItaUa  risorta  da  far  ricordare  i  canti, 
che  lord  Macaulay  compose  suirantica  sto* 
«ia  dj  Roma  {Lays  of  AjicitiU  Rome). 
-   Deilassedio  del  1849  il  Txevelyan  ha  nn- 
tracciato  amorosaxnente   ogni  roemoria  iwn 
sollajito  ne'  libri  e  nelle  fonti  manoscritte, 
ma  nella  tradiziane  orale  e  in  un  devoto  pe^- 
iegrinaggio  su'  kioghi  tutti  '^^\}^^^ 
avveniroenti  si  svolsero.  L'esodo  di  Ganbal- 
di  e   il   suo   scampo  miracoloso  da  quattro, 
e^rciti,  sguinzagliati  sulle  sue  traode,  sono; 
s^eculti  lettoralmente  passo  per  passo  dal  ire-, 
v.l  von,  che  da  questa  limpida,  personaJe  vi- 
•.ione  della  realta  storica  ha  denvato  mag- 
l^rior  forza  di   suggestione  per  trasfigurarla 
Jt^nza  artificio  in  epos  sublime. 

Non  meno  per  gli  italiani,  che  per  il  puD- 
t)lico  inglese,  questo  \-olume  e  da  collocare 
tra  le  piu  beUe  e  vibranti  narrazioni  del-pri- 
TTio  e  secondo  ciclo  delle  avventuie  prodagiose 
di' Garibaldi:  dacche  il  Trevelyan  prende  le 
,ii^5se  dall'infanzia  deireroe,  accompagnan- 
cloio  in  America  in  mezzo  alle  lotte,  ove  pri- 
ma sfolgorarono  il  suogenio  guemerp  e...  la 

cramicia  rossa.  .     .    ,         , 

Delia  quale  il  Trevelyan  ci  nvda  un  o- 
rigine,  se  vogliamo,  poco  poetica  ma  assai 
j^amrale,  desumendola  da' ncordi  dellammi- 
raglio  inglese  Winnington-Ingram :  tcstimo;, 
«ie  fjculare,  nella  sua  giovinezza,  delle  guei> 
le  nv.li  sud-american^.  Qu^ndo  fu  cosutintaj 


a  Montevideo  la  Legione  italiana  (egli  dice), 

6i  voile  adoperare  la  maggior  cconomia  ncJ 

vestirla,  c  fu  acoolta  percio  con  trasporto  \a 

profferta  di  un  mercante  di  panni,  che  iki 

pochissimo  prezro  amava  sbarazzarsi  d*unc 

stock  di   camicie  rosse,    fabbricate   appost^ 

per  il  personale  de*  Saladeros  di  Buenos-Ay 

res.  II  blooco,  causato  dalia  guerra,   irape 

diva  appunto  di  mandare  a  destinazione  que 

camiciotti  confezionati  pei  macellai  che  ne 

Saladeros  squartano  anch'oggi  enormi  quaJi 

tita  di  bestiame,  mettendole  in  salamoia:  ni 

Garibaldi  trovo  a  ridire  su  quel  costume,  pre 

scelto   pe'suoi    legiooart,  ben  sapendo   ch 

Tavi^bero  es&i  nobilitato,  e  petsuaso  d  al 

tra  parte  che,  nelle  immense   distese  del  I 

Pampas,  «   il  color  rosso  fondendosi  megli^ 

con  la  tinta  del  paesaggio  oflfrisse  ai  nemu: 

un    bersaglio    meno  siairo  di   una   divis 

oscura.  » 

Consacrata  dalle  vittorie  d'America,  laca 
micia  rossa  resto  in  Europa  la  tipica  divis 
de'  volontari  garibaldini ,  anche  quando  1'  i 
sperienza  ammoniva  (come  noto  il  CadolinL 
che  essa  serviva  —  in  oampi  di  batJtagliy.  i\o 
vaxti  —  di  troppo  facile  e  cliiassoso  l^rs. 
glio  al  nemico,  e  gli  permetteva  di  caJix>L  1 
con  lelativa  e^attezza  le  forae  del  Generals 


G.  Mazzini,  a  cui  nulla  sfuggiva,  conmn 
Boprattutto  con  la  sua  infiammata  parol  a  a  s^ 
gnalaxe,  nellltalia  serva,  le  gesta  d<  lla  U 
gione  garibaldina  ^  Montevideo:  le  sue  U" 
tere  al  Lamberti,  edite  dal  Giuriati  (p.  18 
3io),  provano  che  la  sottoecrizione  del  '4' 
la  prima  manifestazione  nazionale  per  G.u 
baldi,  fu  di  ispirazione  mazziniana:  con 
dal  grande  aj^itatore  mosse  I'idea  di  rich! 
mare  alia  redenzione  delkL  pataria  quelle  fc: 
ze  sdupate  su  suolo  straniero.  II  29  genna 
1847  Mazzini  sorive  a  Lamberti: 

«  Ti  dJTd  era  dl  che  si  t«itta  in  tutle  qurl 
mie  f-msl  ambi^ue»  eoc.  Si  tralta  della  d-ecisi 
ne  dl  150  uomdni  della  Legione  italiana  inic 
110  alia  quale  stampai  quel  documcnti,  rti  1 
carai.  col  oaspl  sMntwidc,  in  Italia:  epo(  a 
partcnza  secondo  gli  avvisi,  la  llnft  di  11 
vembre.  Tu  intend!  che  la  prima  idea,  j.^? 
I'idea  che  un  giomo  dovramio  recarsi  ii«  H 
Ua  e  mia.  Bensl  I'intendcva  con  crdini  iiii 
auamdo   dteci  aUtre  rose  io^sp^   i^r^r-  • 


1  i  v<.rz»v<iii/i.c     jv-^opa^-iu      {'ivyfi^ir:,     cuv.,     rvc     i:/&ai 

ne  '.?  scrivono  froddamente,  e  scnza  piir  ac- 
ennare  al  luogo  che  si  propoiiproiio:  siil  fliur 
i  liovf^mbrc,  sf»  riesciamo  a  siiperare  la  tal 
ilticoK'i  kxl  e  runica  speraiiza  niia  crhe  noii 
(  rie5c<uio)  pariiariio  p<?r  lluilia.  Vedi  fat-ali- 
i.  ?♦'  pur  acrade,  quolla  cosa  nostra!  E'  cpil 
r»>>ibile  r^^rdere  la  testa  in  quel  modol  lo 
vro  un  ultimo  av\1so.  docLsivo  pel  si  o  pel  j 
o.  tra  un  dieri  o  dodiclgiorni.  E  se  il  diavol«» ' 
"^If^se  chp  fosse  f^-T  si,  bi-sosma  puro  ch  io 
^Ti'hi  roadiuwire.  spiiza  pur  sapere  ove  ten- 
t  r  o.  Taiit'e  laiuo  saroi  pejikito  a  opni  nio- 

0  Chi  mat  vorra  cnxl/re  che  non  mossoro 
^r  ordine  mio?  Non  parlare  ad  aninm  viva 
j  questo.  • 

La  rivoJuzione;  del  '48  dissipo  ogni  timore: 
la  si  puo  dire  che  gia  in  que*  prinii  rappor- 
,  trapelasse  I'indipendenza,  scontrosa  c  fin 
ireizsLiiie  talvolta,  di  Garibaldi  rispetto  a 
lazzini. 

Tra  il  soldato,  per  neoe&sita  di  oose,  im- 
evuto  in  America  di  idee  semplicistiche  sul- 
opportunita  delle  dittaturej  e  il  pensatore 
>!uario,  educato,  neli'ospitale  Inghiiterra,  a 
ottrine  piu  sane  e  severe  di  liberta,  non 
otevano  non  sorgere  inconciliabili  divergen- 
*  di  metodo. 

All  assedio  di  Roma  il  dLssidio  scoppio, 
ivacissimo,  tra  loro  piu  volte,  lasdando  stra- 
Nco  di  irose  parole  nelle  Memorie  di  Gari- 
aldi,  e  (fatto  anche  piu  caratteristioo),  nel- 
L  stessa  sua  corrispondenza  con...  Cavour ! 

Plncate  per  un  momento  le  collere  per  la 

SNJone  di  Nizza,  Garibaldi  cjosi  palesava  a 
avour  il  18  maggio  1861  {Chiala^  VI.  710), 

suo  non  benevolo  giudizio  per  11  friumviro 

1  Roma  nel  '49  e  in  genere  per  tutti  i  capi 
on  militari  della  rivoluzione  italiana  e  un-  ' 
herese : 

«  Kossuth.  Manin.  Guerrazzi.  Mazzini  —  pid 
he  dalla  pai^nza  dei  loro  nomici  ■—  furono 
?vesciati  dal  vizio  inerente  all'intrinseca  loro 
jndizione.  E^si  furono  dittatori,  -ma  non  era- 

0  soldati.  Un  solo  esempio  per  non  tediarla. 
a  Mazzini.  dittaiore  di  fatlo  —  ma  non  aven- 

oiie  le  indlspensahili  cpialit^  ne  LI  conurgio 
i  assumcrne  il  tjtolo  —  pipcra  sorto  meschiiie 
idjviduali  siiscettiviia,  allnD-tana  i  car^aci  di 
3m^ndare  rEserciio,  e  soUeva  dai  ranghi  in- 
^nori  dclla  Milizia  a  GeneraJe  in  capo  qui>l 
ravuomo  di  Roselli  —  forse  ecccllente  alia 
'>K^  del  suo  R^frsrimento  —  nia  inadt^pniato 
elle  difflcili  circostanze  in  cui  versa va  la  Re- 
ubblica. 

«  Gli  sieiisi  effetti  prenerarono  gli  stessi  errori 
\  tante  altre  circostanze. 
«  Sia  Vlttorio  Emanuele  il  braccio  deiritalia, 
lei  il  sen  no.  sig.  Conte.  e  formino  quelTln- 
<^ro  poiente  che  solo  manoa  oggi  alia  Peni- 
.»la. 
«  Jo  sHfo  il  primo  a  gettane  nel  Parlamento 

1  voce  di  Dittatura  —  indispensabile  nelle 
randi  nrgenze.  » 

Ca\our,  rapito  poco  di  poi  dalla  morte,  non^ 

l)he  lorse  tempo  di  rispondere  a  queste  oN 

erte  di  dittatura:  ma  certo,  per  una  volta 

anro,  si  sara  trovato  d'aocordo  con  Mazzini 

lel  deplorarle,  e  nel  giudicare  che  Garibaldi 

jmpiccioliva,   oon   post^mi   risentiniemi,    la 

r.ijide^za  epica  della  difesa  di  Roma,  al  cui 

r'l»:ndoTe  avevan  contribuito  del  pari  il  va- 

\^  del  soldato  e  jil  senno  politico  del  trium- 


'.  .  w   :  - 


DairHoflfstetter,  il   Senofo^fe    Cedesc' 
Garibaldi,   al  LDevinsoa  il  Treverfvin    2.- 
una  Jetteratura  ricchissiraa  da  sfrur/ar^ 
la  sua   storia  romana  del  '49:  tdj.  €r~h 
aocresciuto  il  materiale  esist«nte  CjQ  di: : 
indagini  negli  arcbin  d'ltalia  e  di  \T^r    . 
e  ha  tratto  pxaitito  di  rare  pubbiicaziooi.  lv. 
gite  sinora   a'  piu    accurati    bibliojiiiL   1 
esempio,  di  capdtale  interesse  sono  qje 
cordi  d'un  artista  olandese,  ii  Kodrm.i,  r 
vivendo  allora   a  Roma  impugco  val?^^ 
mente  le  armi  per  la  repubblica,  e  de    li 
di   cui   fu  spettatore  ed  attore   l^scio 
cissima  pittura  (un  po*  ritoccaia  rna  veT.i.- 
ra),  in  un  nbro  stampato  sin  daJ  iS?q   ij 
Amhem,  gejieralmente  ignorato  ^  Itilii  1  — 
Belle  son  pure  e  notevoii  per  fed-elta  d:  r- 
stume   le  incision!    deWIUusiraf^J    Lor.d  '•, 
News,  che  aveva  a  Roma  oorrispondenLi  s--.- 
lissimi.  II  Tre\'elyan  ne  ri  produce  pareorh- : 
come  p.stampa  alcune  caricature  it  J  ceV.o 
Don  FirlonCy  i  cui  disegni  origmili  son  ir- 
dati  a  fmire  presso  un  ccLiezionista  d'O^i:'^' 
Egli  e  che  la  co Ionia  inglese  del  49  a  R  '- 
ma,  numerosa  e  distinta^  ricambiava  \}\^t  \- 
mente    le   simpatic  di    Mazzini    p>er  la   s.:^ 
patria  adottiva:  con  lettere  private  e  o^n  ir>±- 
nifestazioni  pubbliche,  quegli  ingiesi  attest .2.- 
vano   dinanzi    a' oonnazicnali   e    a  I  Huro^  x 
quaiito  fosse ro  calunniose  le  accuse,   sparxi 
da'  govemi  reazionari,  oontro  le  prelesi^  oTw- 
e  le  selvaggie  violenze  della.  Repubblica  :•-•- 
mana. 

Gli  scrittori  clerical]  (forse  Th:in  abbastanzii 
presi   in  considerazione  dal   Trevelyan,  cno-.! 
attenendosi  zWtl Storia  delloSpada,  *.u>n  ran.- 
menta  ne  i  libri  del  Bresciani,  ne  Ic  due  ei\- 
zioni  della  Rivoluzione  romana  al  giudizio  cc- 
gli  imparzialz)z  gli  scrittori  clerical],  dkwo 
per  caricare  le  tinte  nel  modo  piii  od:oso  o 
xnendace,  esagerano  i  deUtti  e  le  camerii:_77'i 
dello  scherano  Zambianchi,  che  rappre?e-'^ra- 
rono  una  trista  eccezione  di  mah-a^ta  Lndivi- 
duale.  Senza  Toocupazione  francese,  n^iri  Svi- 
rebbe  rimasto  impunito  costui    da  quel  G - 
verno,  che  aveva  spiegato  draooniana  si"^•e^:  ij 
contro    gli    accoltellatori    d'Ancona.    Arlu:  ■ 
Clough  scriveva  ad  amici  inglesi:  t  A<^^: 
ratevi  che  non  ch  qui  nulla  che  mciiti  1/ 
me  di  terror e.  La  cosa  peggiore  ch'io  abb  a 
visto,  dai  4  maggio  ad  oggi  (31)  fu  un  nrMM' 
festino  scritto,  aftisso  in  due  luoghi  del  Cors*  •. 
pet  additare  sette  od  otto  persone  alia  v/^.'> 
detta  del  p)opolo.  Questo  fu  attaocuto  di  i^A- 
te:  prima  della  sera  seguente  v'era  ^^i  tn  tut- 
te  le  vie  im  pmclama,  uscito  {ne  son  cert*-^) 
dalla  peiina  di  Mazzini,  clie  con  severa  e  soe- 
gnosa   parola   stigniatizzava   %ffatto   prae 
dere.  > 

Nessuna  vergogna,  imputahilc  al  roiTpf'Ti 
fli  Roma,  puo  dunque  offuscaie  U  hciJc^^'i  u. 
qucjla  magoanima  diieso,  che  ^usdto  *'tnrii- 


•j^A- 
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•y  — 
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asmo  di  tutti  ^  irapressionabili  artisti  s)n\* 
nieri:  arruolatisi,  come  il  Koelman,  tra'  cc^x- 
liattenti ;  pronti  di  gion>o  a  meafar  le  mani,  e 
riuniti  la.  sera  a  lieti  simposi  per  conU-e  i  iu- 
penstki. 

Le  faa  deiraasedio,  gU  episodl  ormai  leg- 
geiidaji,  in  cui  s'lmmorta^larcMio  con  Garibaldi, 
e  Medid,  e  Masina,  e  Manara,  e  i  Dandolo,  e 
Morofeini,  e,  Mameli,  son  tratteggiati  dal  Txe- 
vel>an  con  penoellate  da  fortissimo  artiMa: 
nel  tempo  stesso  che  egli,  bm  ulurri  punti  con- 
troversi,  ha  interpellato  aaitoriti  militari  in- 
glcsi,  p.  e.  sulla  c  malafede  »  incontestabile 
fli  Oudinot  neiradoperare  equivoche  fra&i, 
che  gli  pennettessero  d'ingannafe  i  difenso- 
ri  di  Roma  suUa  data  della  ripresa  delleosti- 
lita. 

L'assedio  di  Roma  era  oosi  iaberessaiite 
s<jtto  I'aspetto  militaxe  da  richiamaff  Tattcn- 
zione  di  Modtke  {Gesammelte  SchrifUn  pri- 
me volmne):  il  valore  di  Garibaldi  strapp6 
1  ammirazione  persino  di  generali  austriaci  I 
L'aicigno  gen.  Schonhals,  I'interprete  del  pen- 
i^iero  di  Radetzky,  chiuse  bonti  sua  le  fa- 
rm gerate  Memorie  del  veterano  austriaco  ri- 
conoscendo  che  GaribaWi  aveva  difeao  Roma 
iion  bravura  e  c  non  senza  abiliti.  •  Tutto 
iin  inno  fe  il  libro  deli'Hoffstetter,  che  d  mo- 
stra  Garibaldi  eietto,  come  statua,  tra  il  gran- 
dinar  delle  bombe:  e  sorridcnte,  nella  con- 
vinzione  della  sua  fatata  invulnerability,  fra 
quella  tempeste  da  proiettdli,  che  gli  fischia- 
v\mo  airorecdiio,  come  innocui  insetti.  » 

Sulla  c  Marda  di  Garibaldi  da  Roma  a 
S'M\  Marino  ila  Rivista  di  Cavalleria  del  1902 
l>ubblic6  uno  studio  che  h  quanto  di  meglio 
i^M^i  scritto  sinora  per  apprezzare  quella  ri- 
lirata  sotto  I'aspetto  militare  e  per  mettere 
jiella  debita  luce  Tahiliti  superK>rq  di  Ga- 
ribaldi neU'impicgo  della  cavalleria.  II  Tre- 
velyan  ha  lodi  amplossime  per  queeto  la- 
voro,  che  rispeochia  ^li  dice),  perfettamen- 
to  anc^  le  opinioni  del  generale  SaJetta,  e 
Jovri  quindi  esser  ppeso  attentamexite  in  esa- 
ijjNda  chiunque  voglia  fonnarsi  odcguato  Ojp- 
cx'tto  delle  doti  geniali  di  Garibaldi  come 
capitana 

Certo,  egK  pareva  possedesse  un  sesto  sen- 
ro  per  fiutaxe  tutte  le  in&idie  che  Jo  attomia^ 
vajx)  e  per  sventarle:  ni  la  piooola  schiera 
a\Tebbe  mai  potuto  sottrarsi  a  completa  eca- 
tvnibe,  senza  quella  forza  maracolosa  di  re- 
si  stenza,  e  quella  virtvl  eooeaionale  di  sacri- 
Ji<no  che  I'ascendente  del  Duoo  infondeva  n^' 
piu  umili  f^taocinL  La  disciplina  mantenu- 
ta  tra  que' tuggiasdii  era  ferrea:  esecuzicni 
>oramarie  punivano  i  riotitosi  che  la  male 
suada  fames  trasdnava  a  vessare  le  popo- 
lazioni  ruraU,  per  lo  piii  ostili.  NeUa  lettera 
citata  a  Cavour,  ricord^va  Garibaldi  ceo  a- 
maxezza  ed  orgpglio  ad  un  tempo: 


i» 


<  In  49  io  sortivu  da  Homa  con  4  mlUi^  uo-  ^^ 
,  mini  ed  era  obbligato  a  nascondermi  soIoJie 
]  nelle  foreste.  Nel  60  lei  ha  veduto  ci6  che  si*.o- 
i  fece  con  mttle.  Domani  ooi  faremo  In  pro-,nA 
;  gressiqw  geometricap  ool  popolo  che  diede  i^ 
(Romani  aU'universo.  ^' 

I     «  Fidente  nella  di  lei  caoacit^  superiore  e  '^ 
lernva  volenti  di  fare  11  bene  deBa  patria,  io  ^ 
,  a^tter6  la  fausta  voce  che  mi  chiami  una  if 
<  Voita  ancora  sui  campl  di  battaglia.  >  |f 

.  ♦  Eppuie,  nel  '49>  anche  tra  quelle  popola-  >^ 

zioni  rurali,  sobillate   dal  clero,   anche  tra  '^° 

rozzi  e  diffidenti  pastori,  speirduti  nelle  mon-  ^'' 

tagne,  bast6  talvolta  Taspetto  del  Generale,  y^ 

un  suo  sguardo,  un  aooento  della  sua  voce  ^^ 

incantevole,  per  disarmefre  ogni  prevenzione,  ie 

e   ottenere  que'  volontertsi  soccorsi  che  egli  m- 

dnvocava  in  nome  d'ltalia-  «  Che  paura  ave-  lei 

te?  egli  dicevaj  secondo  THoffstetter,  Paxlo  ro 

io  tedesco?  Nod  combattiamoper  vol.  Siamo  ^* 

tutti  fratelli.  •  E  tutti  cedevano  ammaliati  ^® 

.alia  sua  dolce  parola:  la  R^nagna  fece  pro-  ^ 

digi  nel  dargli  ricetto  e  vie  d!  salvezza,  Quan-  ^^ 

d2  nel  '59,  Garibaldi  s*aflFrett6  a  visitare^  ri*  10 

conoscente,  tutti  i  »uoi  bokefattnri,  talimo?^ 

*  d'essi  (un  calzolaio  di  Sant* Alberto,  racconta  ^ 

Elpis    Melena),    gravemente  maJato^    quasi 

morente,  si  senti  d'improwiso  guarilo,  per  Te- 

mozione  ineffabile  provata  al  riapparire  di 

quel  taumaturgo... 

Gli  atistriaci  rimasero,  nel  '49,  non  saprei 

se  piu  inferociti  o  ammirati  al  vedersi  guiz- 

zar  di  mano  Garibaldi,  oontro  il  quale  ave< 

vano  tese  le  leti  oon  tanta  industriosa  sol> 

ledtudine  da  lendere  il  suo  scampo  ma^e- 1^- 

rialmente  impossibile.   II  diarista  mantova-lsi 

no  Grassi,  che  raoooglieva  i  disoorsi  tenutifei- 

ne'  circoJi  del    generale  Gorzkowski,  anno-f^* 

'tava  sotto  la  data  9  agosto:  ^ 

I  « Garibaldi,  quando  dovetle  fugglre  dallfiL^ 
jRoma'Rne,  e  Imbarcarsi  a  Ceopnatico  al  primi.  J 
'di  questo  mese  abbandono  tutti  i  suol  for-"^^ 
jZleri,  casse  e  bagagllo:  fra  essl  trovavansi  f^r 
una  guadrappa  pel  oavallo,  una  sciarpa  trlco-  ti«^ 
lore  ed  una  bellissima  fascia  di  teila  pure  trl-  ao 
colore,  rlcamata  col  detto  Viva  Vllalia.  Tutti  |ti 
questi  oggetti  trovansi  nelle  mani  dl  Gore-  j^ 
Kowskl  e  come  trionfo  di  guerra  li  mostrano  ^ 
a  tutti  quelli  che  si  recano  al  quartier  gene- J 
rale.  A  questo  quartier  generale  sono  aarab-^' 
biati  assaissimo  .  contro  11  Garibaldi,  perchd  to 
parve  che  gli  austriaci  gli  avessero  lasoiataiel 
una  via  dl  scampo  imbarcandosi  appunto  a*c^ 
Cesenatico,  da  dove  dirigere  doveasl  alia  volta  lei 
di  Corfu  e  non  tentare  come  ha  fatto  di  sbar-  ^^ 
care  a  Venezia.  Se  gli  austriaci  giungono  a**- 
prendero  vivo  Garibaldi  6  oerto  che  immedia-  'I 
tamente  lo  fuc llano  assieme  ad  compagni  e 
fors'anche  alia  moglle.  Poveri  infellclj  Qual 
triste  fine  vi  attende  I....  »  "^ 

,     Non  era  del  tutto  infondalo  il  timore  di  jg 

'  f eroci  disegni  anche  cootro  una  donna  ge-  ^ 

I  stante,  ove  si  pensi  che  insieme  a  Ciceruac-  f 

chio  venne  fucilato  un  suo  figliok)  fra*  10  e  i  n^ 

15  anni,  il  quale  oon  Finconscio  eroismo  des  >n 

>  Vetk  sua  subi  la  morte  a  fianco  del  babba        *f! 

,     Fantastica  invece  h  la  voce  raccolta  dai  I 

Grassi,  del'] a  pretesa  generositi  austriaca,  nel  ^^J 

lasciare  a  Garibaldi  aperto  lo  scampo  per  |^i 
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be,  ben  preferito  di  scwprendere  tiKti  i  «  bra- 
gozzi  »  de'  garibaldini:  e  nella.  colleziDne 
Fantoni  di  Vioeaiza  h  conservata  la  carta  alle- 
gata a  ujia  Geschichie  der  K.  K.  Kriegsma- 
nne,  ove  lo  Scopinich  segno  il  punto  precise 
di  quella  «  fortunata  sua  pperazione  >  che ' 
costo  la  vita  a  Ugo  Bassi !...  i 

Delle  carte  deJlo  Scx>piradi,  come  pure  de-  ■ 
gli  elementi  nuovi  prodotti  dailo  Spadolini 
e  dal   Trovanelli  (BolUtiino  storico  del  Ri- ' 
sorgimctito,  fasdcolo  seoando  e  Cittadino  di 
Cesena  del  5   agosto   1906),  siil rimhaico  di  j 
Cesenatico,  il  Trevelyan  potra  tener  conto  in 
una  second  a  edizione,  che  non  si  f  ark  sicura-  j 
I  mente  aspettare,  poiche  il  pubblioo  inglese  ha 
I  lahitudine,  non  abbastanza   imitata   in  Ita- 1 
lia,  di  leggere  e  di  cxxnperare   le  opere  di  1 
indisputato  valore.  j 

Quella,  stupenda,  del  Trevelyan,  accresce  la ' 
serie  delle  molte  pubblicazioni  che  il  nostro* 
Risorgimento  ha  ispirato  ad  inglesi  scrittori: 
e  che  non  sempre  hanno  dagli  italiani  il  tri- 
buto  doveroso  di  ricanoscaiza  e  di  ammira- 

zione. 

Conoscono  molti,  nella  oosi  delta  classe  col- 
ta,  il  poenia  di  Mrs.  Hamilton  King,  The 
Disciples,  dedicate  aU'apoteosi  di  Ugo  Basr 
si  ?  o  sanno  che  la  Vitioria  del  Meredith,  uno 
dc*  piu  forti  noveJlieri  moderni,  e  di  sogget- 
to  prettaniente  italiano,  e  ha  per  centre  d'a- 
zione  la  Mikino  delle  Cinque  Giornate?     ^ 

Mrs.  Hamilton  King  possiede  (mi  assicu- 
ro  il  Tre\elyan),  un  carteggio  import  ant  issirao 
di  Mazzlni :  il  cajito  patriottioo,  insento  dal 
M^edith  nolla  sua  Viitoria,  col  ntcmello 
c  Italil^  Italia  shaJl  be  free  »,  (deve  esser . 
lili^a),  serve  d' intestazione  ad  uno  de'ca-. 
pitoli  do!U  Garibaldis  Defence.  I>airautare 
di  essa  a^^pettiamo,  con  ardente  desiderio,  u- 
n.i  seconda  parte  del  la  sua  biografia  di  Ga- 
ribaldi, che  abbia  per  tenia  la  spedi2done  de' 
Mille,  e  raggiunga  la  potenza  aitistica  e  la 
froschezza  di  sentimento  poetico,  con  cui  il 
Tre^'elvan  incatena  il  lettore  nel  suo  assedio 
(H  Roma.  L'liso  sapiente  delle  fonti  inglesi 
<lara  anciie  maggiore  importanza  storica  alia 
narrazione,  fitta  dal  pronipote  di  Macaulay, 
della  leggendaria  impresa  di  Sicilia* 

Alessandro  Lnslo. 
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BOD  dai  pAMato  sotto   gli  c 

100.;  cbe  ai  «ono  esercitati  acr 

>  ingrUIlite  degli  archivi  di   K>: 

>k>gna  e,  mi  pare  per  la  piim* 

qneiii  del   j&inistero  dolla  gu-  r 

o«a.  lia  —  poiMte  mente  ^  in  quf 

logo  bibliografioo,  accanto  Aliens; 

uoi    itodi    BDeolall.  ai  dor.umcn' 


—   v;  ^ — "^  ?"   ••*»^  iiAviuup  —   'Otu^tmh  rv     I  r'^  oiuiiognuaoo,   accanu?  Aliens 

.1  po:'«iosttt  «r  tttt  «..ii.  "^I^^ojf  ^miar  M^    itodi    kmoUUI,  ai  dor.unicir 

loaid'  «A  'niwmQ^uT'l^liZP  94mqA9q  ;/  vumi  ui  P  |  *  <^^<*  *««*»  1  opera  poetica  g 
.niva  -^dd^a  wili  »it  /ti^oo*^"?'^^  ««w«^ir*ipU  del  Carduocx.  del  Marradi,  p» 
re  lo  ^^ ?«w  •  Mfntur  •i^TftiSil^'f^  JV     P  rFaecarella;    e    qaesto    panaagiti 


del  Cardaoox,  del  , 

Faeoarella;    e    qaesto    paaaagitii 
ivio  alia  poeaia  ^  gia  aa&ai  aigm 


KT  qnasfco  atorioo  obe  traverso  1 
te  La  rita,  ci  vuole  qualche  oc^i 
ibri.  Egli  ba  biaogno  di  ved^re  li 
na|       '^  '"'''  •-'^  ^*^P  ^WM  ^  —  :ou9t'jtpy  My"'  "      o  mcglio  i  snperatiti   del   dram 
<  sU)     r^wjovofT  or4r^  ts  v  'ouuoi/fiqi*^  p^ ,     I  raocogliere     ie    improasioui    d<i 

>-«rnp.  •ll<J«4  IS  TootnoD  •  ■jL«^'***  ^  "-w^Jov  ^j»fro  '  h>ioi  rimaate  indelebili  ncl  Ion 
.:oiti  .  *^  '^  ""  •»*«««^jr.nT     >-     ha  bi^jgno  di  ritornare,  di  indu 

'  >  '  t^/^'TOwiiL?^  «  •?  »Tp««oo  i75;«'jp  ~i  l^oghi  duve  i  fatti  as  avol«>ro- 
1 -lal  "^  M»  invmop»  v  jMo^f  -.  ;wu»|#o/|  ._  '  i  aembra  rimanerne  anoora     un    vig* 

.  ..TL  VMOir  10  Ililvgj.  jiAiDa^  11  noatro  atorico  de^'e  averepxi.i 

l.itt^  .     •*        ^        ^  polti  e*  molti  giorni  nei  dintorni  a 

-  #4j  «p  novtmrA  mm^t^HiSJ  '°^*9  •ddocntn  k  in  qo«l  lonM  pellegrinaggi  di  amo 
»ri!  ••0.7  «  t/iHt^o/'  •  lOD  iSnT  ^•'*  **•  9muJa  f^  paiooo  a  poco  a  pooo  rioondu*  . 
•  ill.  ,  *     *^     ^r  ^^»pnp9  ^laiid  ^^     j  Arrirare  nef  paaaato;   fare   riviven 

,.  r     ^^^d  ^  PiardiaaBi  ii»dfoof  .rf  aI?!^  •  ?"?P"^a  fno  *  noi  le  coae    obe    aono  atate.     I 

.' 'i  .tff A  «^  ^  ii^ftao»»inj>  jL.IIS^  llorioaa  furono  auonati,  lo  atorioo  n-i 

-t  ^^D  CJ!3^^*- •»•»•  '^^  •i^ioiiSli^*!?  P^^^      reeiatere  all  appello  del  buu  « 

X  «  -tu.«.oT^wi2««^'*^*^^^  ?■  ■oiJ*-.2:  ntirata  U»verao  i' Italia,  fra  le  g^l^ 
-ij  -^uoo  eowm  p!7*Md«  •  *^  oAoif)  ip  ilpem  fAppennino,   fermandoai  a  tutti  i  luo 

u  -c.ft»  «?»lfiew^oe  aJJIT^  ^t»^ottv\f  l«  btaao  »  cui  I'aroe  e  il  aoo  manipolo  ai  er.. 
i  •    VNI1N30MV,^TV  sIZt'w!!!!!!  ^''"'^      fermati    partecipando  oon  la  llDagn,.^ 

*'"^'    IF  aWOiyvuflga   VUiiv    ^*  •  tuU6  le  aue  avventure,  alio  5»ue.ii 

^,'         ^"  *%J*   ^Y*    *T»«ii»  J  ^^  ai  auoi  riachi»  ai  suoi   aucceas^i.  .    ^\ 
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*oQ«itH  ^    '  ^**  crooiochio,    agii   ultaxm  contfAUw* 
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«^i  !h   •P  oiwJiL  !iJ***-*  opnogw  *XjiiJa  Mx>ne,  e  di   la  da  a«aa,  appcua    ad    ou 

.    iJfi     F  ^w^uom  luap^ji    o«|ad   aAfaay*  tigba,    I'axiurro    AaruUoi*   danianv    m 

•f|lfia«qOid 

•aoiiin.u  won  •inuoi  n^  «jm  ji^j 


tigua»    1  axxurro    AariA:iici»   aaozarro    u 

v^le.  •  —  l:^d  aooora:    —  hgii  qui  m  arn 

-    ,,^  '  .— .  "   'A^to,  prima  di  tentare    Taspra    aalita    d. 
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;^   »»•?*»  •«•?  •^•icp  V  aq^  ••c«j,d„  o  , 


ij^i5  ;  d^^  ael  giorno  Totato  Bi^bato  fi«ta  .d^' 
ircos  ^  bl©a  dei  c  serrati  >. 

Inna        L'offerta  fu  dl  buon  grado  acfcoUa,  fed  ••g- 

i  n  01  ^  ^  «»^-  Oafisian  Bon  avri  un  abliocoa^eoW; 

i£hco  ^  oonua.  Orlando  per  Ba|)era  nn  quaaii  obn- 

i  riei  senta  di  rioerer  una  oomnuasione  (^p«raia. 

&,  so.  .    U  Comitato  di  agitajdooe  h  certo  deUa  ri- 

Nossit  (/^ta  affennatira  dall'Orlando,  a  apora  an- 

lo^tr:  c<>^  oha  qn«iii  niui  porr^  ooma  Hmzte  al  vno 


oles?  y^  «e(ntiinanto  la  aaclnnotw  4^^  oparai  ebia 
erchi   ^vx  parte  del  datte  Oomitato. 
kro.        Qnaffio  ^  praaantemaate  adoaato  I'er  daoi- 
|o.   L.   ^^j.^  g^22|^  opportonitii,  o  meno,  di  prognra  il 

if  qu<  *"^^*^  •  **^"  aocwnpagnatore  a  pzvsantatora 
dalla  Commissiona,  ofaa  dorrabba  i«9%£ii  a 
La.  Roma  a  trattara  dirottama&ta  ooirOrlaiado. 
11a  SI  Credo  cba  gU  adunati  atdano  diaoot-^ado  an* 
i  tra  jcha  intorno  iJla  praoisa  detamiaaabiia  dal 
>preza  jmandato  da  afiSdard  alia  GommisBiooa  |«er  la 
\iaiZ^  trattatire  oon  la  presidexua  dalla  Sootatii. 

Xn      Anoora  per5  tutto  h  alio  atato  d'ipobeii,  poi- 

bevuti  ^^^  ^  ancora  da  aapere;  primo:  sa  ii  comxn. 

I'oDDC  ^'■^*'*^<^  ^  ^^"^  parere  aspresao  da  on  c  alto 

y^  fuiudoaario  della  Temi  9,  eirca  la  opportnai- 

^niai  ^^  riaprire  trattativa  diratte  oon  gU  opa- 

dottri  ^^.   0ocoudo:   quaii  condizioni  oj^   porri  a 

poteyjtal©    riapertnra;   torso:   bo  quasta  oondiakmi 

ze  dijaar&nno  aocettata  dal  Oomitato  di  agitaoon^, 

Al  I  quarto:  aa  il  Sindaco,  dopo  assarfi  l^tto  god- 

yivaci  aoi^  aararo  della   eondotta  della   iSoci^t^;  si 

scico  9^'ot*  dispoeto  a  muovera  varso  di  c«t.a  (|l^ 

baldi'^^  uuovo  passo,  a  oosl  via.   L'anumeraaiona 

1     _*  della  ipotesi  a  dei  dubbi  potrebba  ^*ootiuiiik:fo 

p.  par  tin  pezzo,  ma  in  qnesto  momaato  ^  i»iu 

_.  oiRivenianta  sparara  obe  la  maggiori  d«iHcol- 

cossic^  lieno  appianata  marob  il  bnon  volara   di 

Cavot^jQl^  le  parti  a  la  inTOoata  aolttaiona  raaliDan* 

il  sucte  si  arvioiAi. 

dl  R<  Carto  da  nn'tnteta  diretta  ^ra  gti  iata^aa- 
non  ipUf  da  uno  aeambio  immadiato  dai  pentKro 
ghercrdelle  due  parti  potrb»  te  non  altro^  dasouna 
^  ^di  esse  trarre  la  pecoeaione  prajiaa  dei  prcpo- 
^^  (siti,  della  diapoaisioni  d'animo  deUa  paita  li- 
rovefBpettiTamante  aTrenaria.  E  oib  %'arrA  aiUii-oo 
condad  aliminare  aoambie^oii  tllosioni. 
no  5< 

«  ^  I  bambini  obe  partono 

^{^^Ql  Sono  state  proaentata  alia  sotfco-prafetturH 
Incihricbieste  di  riaggio  gratutto.  par  rato.!o  Ii  ai- 
corrutri  hambi&L 

^^^^^  Mi  oossta  perb  oho  0  aottoprafattOi  prima 
tesla^  fare  nuoro  oonoeaaionl,  yojstiM  aasienrani 
nellerhe  i  bambini  da  far  partira  aana  -MAi  figli 
publdi  operai  aerrati,  poiob^  aembra  aeoartato  ohe 
«  (oon  la  altre  apedision'  siono  partiti  ancba  i 
in  J;'^£^i  di  artigiani  ^e  nulla  banno  ohe  fare  000 
la  preaante  agitazi^ne  oparaia. 
"11  fatto,  o^o  risultaaae  rero,  Inngi  dall'et- 
scV,  .sor  graro,  non  varrebba  perb  a  proiettare  nna 
.luce  molto  aimpatioa  sQll'asiona  a  sugli  aoopi 
^^  cdi  cbi  ba  organinato  queato  morimento  di  a- 
^^  •  migraaione  infantile.  Poreri  piccini  I 
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Oil  opeval  obe  vltomano 

Tntii  i  giomi  fan  Htomo  dalle  Ta^ia  dtUi 

d' Italia,  a  apedalmente  da  t^eno^a,  operai  oho 

'^^  Ik  ai  erano  n<eati  oon  la  oerteaaa  di  trorarvi 
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'o  irritatisaimi  eontro  ehi  offrl  lo» 
d  ajskTiciraxinQi,   oII«  quali  non  | 


TaraniQ^  ove  pario  rarr.  TatDbc» 
i.ii(;utta,  oon  un  diaeorao  dal   aii      / 1 
fsoo  Tnngali:  ^»  '  | 

Chuii,  cnr^  Mario  PHo  lease  n  diso*. ' 
:  duooiano  in  morto  dell'Eroe  e  il   prof 
•  Milano  oomment^   la   liriohe  garibald 
poeta.        

TRIBUNA  GIUDIZIAR 
Mjuon  ii  eonfraiito  Kmri-ri 

Fattl  awovi  ? 

fiOLOQNA,  a,  om  14.20.  —  Lm,  Gai 
deU^SmUia  a  propoaato  dal  oonf rcu to  at' 
to  nel  reduaorio  di  Onaglia  fra  TuHio  . 
a  Pio  Naldi  aorivo  oba  oopo  A  o(>nfront«j 
lio  b  ritornato  nella  sua  oella  abbattutii 

I  guardiani  lo  hanao  risto  piangere  e  j 
oerto  punto  b  aaolia  oaduto  lo  deiiquio  • 
▼enendo  ha  prononziato  fraai  aoonn«aae. 

Pio  Naldi  at  mostrarabba  invaoe  tranqn 
simo  a  naoando  dalla  iMunara  dal  direxto- 
Tolffendoai  ad  nna  gnardia  oaroararia,  ;.  1 
ba  datio:  «  Mi  sono  Uvato  un  gran  peso 
e09cUnta,  » 

La  ftiesaa  6nMz$ita  deWEriMa  pubblioi 
para  da  fonta  attendibiHaaima  cho  n«] 
rrooto  fra  TnUio  Harri  a  Pio  Naldi  ainu- 
aultaii  fatti  nuovi  di  iafprariata  grant j 
quali  — -  aa  apporati  vari  —  potranno  ap 
una  noora  importentiaaima  liiaa  dalla  gra 
trmgedia. 

a  Da  peraona  aha  ntasiamo  la  grmAo  di 
Boaoara  molto  bane  i  propoaiti  oel  Kakli 
acriTe  il  giomala  bolognoaa  -^  a  che  pir  ii 
uiBoio  ha  potuto  arar  riaione  del  famoso  1 
moriale,  01  viene  aasiourato  eiia  il  oapo  sa 
dalla  didiiaraaioni  ohe  Pio  Naldi  si  propone 
di  fare  nel  ooafroBto.  era  qnello  che  Tn 
Murri  noa  ha  nooiao  il  oosta  Bonmartisi 
arrabba  portato  dalla  piova  a  soslegDO  d< 
ana  ajaaniona  a 

lari  vi  sono  atati  alonni  oolioqui  fra  il  p 
ouratora  del  Re»  il  proonratora  generale  e 
giudioe  istrutibre. 

s  Nel  oonfronto  si  aarebbo  fatte  fl  notncs 
USA  persona  che  non  h  mai  stata  nomtuKta 
durante  la  istmitoria  nb  darant*  il  proc^ 
di  Torino. 

'  Non  ai  aa  M  <|«e2la  pei*soiM  aia  stata  in<i 
eata  dal  Naldi  ooma  oomplioa  o  o->m6  ai«\« 
mateiiala  del  dalitto.  II  noma  d«iU  per<vo.; 
Si  dioa»  aia  sfuegito  a  TuUio  dorttite  la  di*>(  1 
atone  oon  Nalau  il  quale  sambra  noa  ootio^c^ 
sa  prima  la  ffsneralitb  deU'indiTidtio  in  qui 
stioaa. 

LA   CAUSA   RANQONt 
eontro  Bourbon  Dsl  Wont^ 

FIEENZB,  S,  ore  16.  —  D  tribunals  h.n  j\n 
nunoiato  la  sentenaa  nalla  famosa  Cf*t\sA  r.i 
marob«>Ba  Rangcmi  oontro  la  marehesc  .  jurb-^ 
Del  Monta.  U  tribonale  dichiara  prira  di  r;ual 
aiaai  affetto  la  ooaTenaione  atabilita  tra  i 
marebeee  Guido  Raepmi  a  la  aurche»a  E^i 
•abetta  Bourbon  1>^  Monte.  CSonsaote  al  zu.«r 
ohesa  Rangoni  il  diritto  di  Tisitare  una  \\\ti 
per  aettim&na  i  figU  oho  aaacgna  aHa  madr*. 

Durante  la  mora  del  gioauao  la  m2ir?be.«] 
d^vrk  pagara  &aticipatai?enta  oon  laene  a^ 
maroboae  suo  maritOi  la  aomma  di  L.  150 
titolo  4i  alimanti.;  soapende  o^i  gindiido  1 
merito  alia  asparamone;  a  anunette  la  proi 
tiMtimomalo  eniesta  tanto  dal  murito  ou«n'  ' 
dalla  mop:li»  e  nna  perisia  ohe  affida  af  prt  j 
Panicbi.  Biaarra  al  de&nitivo  ogu  proounc 
in  merito  alia  oauaa. 
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